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The Right Honourable - 


Sir Robert Walpole, 
Firſt Commiſſioner of the 


Treaſury, Chancellor and 
Under-Treaſurer of the 


_ Exchequer, one of His 


. 


Council, and 


able Priv 


Knight of the Moſt No- 
ble Order of the Garter. 


s you were the firſt to pro- 
Sal mote the following Work 
in a public manner, I take 
the liberty to preſent it 

do the Public under your 
name, and to do an act of acknows. 
ledgment for one of generoſity. Be 
pleaſed to be * Patron of a Book, 
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DEDICATION. 
which under your Patronage was com- 
poſed. It 1s natural and common for 
men who profeſs Letters, to ſeek the 
countenance and protection of men of 
Power; and from ſuch of them as to 
_ greatneſs of fortune were happy enough 
to join greatneſs of mind they have 
not ſought in vainn. | 


POWER without Politeneſs and 
Complacency, is at beſt diſtaſteful, of- 
ten hated ; amiable when it knows how 
to condeſcend. It is thus that men in 
high ſtations avoid envy from ſuch as 
ſtand below them. He who cannot 
riſe to their height, finds a ſort of re- 
taliation and amends in their comin 
down to him. No man is pleaſed 
with a behaviour which repreſents him 
as contemptible. To make us think 
well of ourſelyes, by another's ſhew- 
ing us that we are well thought of by 
him, is a generous and artful ciyility : 
@ leſſon which ſtately and rebukin 
men want to learn. A mean man of 
i041. r great 


congruities we often meet) teaches 
others to ſcorn him, by his ſhawing 
that he ſcorns them. Afﬀabilityth 

fore, accompanied with go 


ceeding, is the art of keeping great 
Splendour from growing offenſive to 
the reſt of the world. 5 


IT muſt be owned that no Affabi · 
lity, even the moſt flowing; no Ge- 
nius, even the moſt elevated, can eſ- 
cape particular diſtates; and from the 
diſlike of Perſons to that of Actions 
the tranſition is eaſy and too common. 


ties and intentions in one, to whom 


thoſe of the moſt unexceptionable Cha- 
racters, are apt to form their judgment 
over-haſtily, when their paſſions are 
warmed: and from this cauſe it has 
often proceeded, that the inevitable 
misfortunes of times and accidents 
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great quality and figure (for ſuch ind 


which will always guard it from ex- 


Men do not eaſily diſcern good quali- | 


they do not wiſh well. All men, even 


have 
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DEDICATION. 
have been charged upon ſuch, whoſe 
intereſt and ſtudy it was to prevent 
them. This 1s one of the evils and 
uneaſineſſes inſeparably attending eve- 
ry Adminiftration. When a State is 
under heavy burdens and difficulties, 
the means to relieve and ſupport it, 
will be almoſt always proportionably 
heavy: and as whatever proves heavy, 
however neceſſary, is eafily called Op- 
preſſion; ſo the hand, which admini- 
ſters a remedy, may, meerly becauſe 
it is felt, be eafily ſtiled oppreſſive, 


BESID Es the reaſon which I have 
already given for this Addreſs, I have 
another; one taken from the Character 
of my Author. As he was a man of 
Affairs, a great Miniſter, I chooſe to 
preſent him to another; to one who 
having been long engaged in public 
Life, having had long experience of 
men, ſeen far into their bent and foi- 
bles, and been converſant with the 
myſteries and primary operations gf 
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DEDICATION. 
Government; can thence readily judge 
whether Tacitus has refined too 
much in his Politics, or been over ſe- 
vere in his Cenſures upon mankind : 
or whether this charge has not been 
chiefly raiſed by men of ſpeculation, 
who, however furniſhed with Learn- 
ing, were yet unacquainted with the 
tranſactions of States, and ignorant of 
human nature; or perhaps willing to 
do honour to it, or to themſelves at 
the expence of Truth. Men are to be 
known, not eee taken up in clo- 
ſets, but by Commerce with men; and 
beſt of all in thoſe great ſcenes of public 
Life, where you, SIR, have ſuſtained, 
for ſo many years, a high and impor- 
tant part, and gained eminent experi- 
ence as well as the juſt opinion of 
great ſufficiency. 


1 could here, agreeably to the uſual 
ſtile and purpoſe of Dedications, ſay 
a great many advantageous things, 
without riſquing the uſual cenſure in- 
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DEDICATION. 
curred by Dedicators. But ſuch things 
1 would much rather ſay of you, than 
to you. In this place, I ſhall only 
profeſs my being with perfect truth 
and reſpect, 


SIR, 


© Tour mo# obliged 
and mo#X obedient 


humble Servant, 


T. GORDON, 


a 
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DISCOURSE L 
Upon the former Engliſh Tranſlations 


of Tacitus. 


ation 15 Greetway and Sie 
« Savill. 
to offer to the publick 


B Wl , . an M ation of: a Work, which 
N „ for wiſdom and force, is in higher 
fame and conſideration, than almoſt 
LE any. other that has yet appeared a- 
PRs. mongit men; a Work often tran- 
{lated into many Lan uages, ſel- 
— wall into any, into ours worſt, of all. The firſt 
was done in Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Annals 
dne Greenway, and four Books of the Hiſtory by Sir 
Henry Aid, a man exceeding an compa 
for his.ctitical notes upon Tacitus, as well as for tho 
upon $t.-Chry/oftow, of whoſe works he bas publiſh 
en elaborate edition. But though he was an ab 
Grammgrian, and underſtood the Antiquities in Tad- 


dat, and his wards, his en is a mean ys 
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2 DISCOURSES 
ance ; his ſtile is tiff, ſpiritleſs, and obſcure z he drops 
many of his Authot's ideas, preſerves none of his 
fine turns, and ſtarves his meaning even where he 
beſt conveys it. *Tis a mere Tranſlation, that rather 
of one word into another, than that of a dead tongue 
into a living, or of ſenſe into ſenſe. The Roman 
idiom is_forced and wire-drawn into the Engliſh, a 
task altogether impoſſible 5 and not adopted and na- 
turalized , a thing poſſible enough; and out of a 
Book profuſe in eloquence, fine ſpirit and images, he 
has drawn a work harſh, halting and barren. - Ogilvy 
is not more unlike Virgil. Greenway is ſtill worſe} 
than Savi; he had none of his learning, he had all 
his faults and more : the former has at leaſt per: 
wag like a ſchoolmaſter, the latter like a ſthool- 
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Seck. II. Of the Engliſh Tranſlation by ſeveral hand: 


BOUT a hunderd years after them another 
IX Engliſh Tranſlation was undertaken by ſeveral 
hands, Mr. Dryden and others. Dryden has tranſlat- 
ed the firſt Book; but done it almoſt literally from 
Mr. Amelot de la Honuſſaye, with ſo much haſte and 
little exactneſs, that beſides his many miſtakes, he has 
| introduced ſeveral Galliciſms: he follows the French 
| author ſervilely, and writes French Engliſh, rather 
1 than truſt him out of his eye. It is true 1a Houſſaye 8 
P is an honeſt Tranſlator, and one of the foremoſt? he 
has gone as far as the thirteenth. Annal incluſive; but 
his phraſes are often weak and trifling, and he is 
ſubject to all that faintneſs and eircumlocution for 
which the French tongue is noted. Dryden copies 
his manner as well as his meaning, twas pure hun 
and want of application; for he was à fine Writer, 
had a copious imagination, a good ear, and a flowing 
ſtile: ſtrike away all that is bad in his works, h 
83 4 | W 
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will remain to ſhew him a great Poet, a man of parts 
and a maſter of language. Even his many enemies 
and oppoſers ſhew the conſiderableneſs of the man: 
but his excellencies in many things excuſe not his 
faults in others; his. Tranſlation of Tacitus is poor 
and languid, no where derived from the original, ge- 
nerally full of miſtakes at beſt tis only the French 
Tranſlator ill tranſlated, or ill imitated, | 


Seft. III. of the Ja Tranſlation of the fioſt Anal. 


T4 CITUS talking of the latter end of Auguſt us 
his reign, ſays, domi res tranquilie : eadem ma- 
giſtratuum vocabula. Theſe are two ſentences inde- 
pendent of each other; yet Mr. Dryden tranſlates, 
« all things at Rome being in a ſettled peace, the. 
Magiſtrates ſtill retain'd their former names; as if 
the one was the cauſe of the other. This blunder is 
owing to [a Houſſaye ill underſtood: tout ctoit tran- 
quille a Rome, les Magiſtrats avoient les memes noms: 
if inſtead of avoient, he had ſaid ayant, the tranſlati- 
on would have. come pretty near the French. But 
the Engliſh Tranſlator does not. ſeem to underſtand. 
French, though he has no other guide, elſe how 
could he ſo miſerably miſtake, pars multo maxima im- 
minentis dominos variis. rumoribus diſſerebant ; as to 
render it, “ the greater part employed their time in 
« yarious diſcourſes of future matters? From this 
tis plain he never look d into the original, or under= 
ſtood not a word of it. He was miſled by the French 
which he as little undęrſtood; Ia plus part ſe plaiſoient 
a faire divers jugemens de ceux qui aloient devenir 
leurs Maitres. £ | | 8-45 1 1 7 
But more wretched ſtill is what follows: Tacitus 
repreſents the Romans diſcourſing, during the de- 
cline of Auguſtus, concerning the next ſucceſſors; in 
View, Agripps Foſthumus 97 Tiberius, and len 
oF; 5 2 them 


them ſay of Livia the Empreſs 3 accedere matrem mu- 


ſelon la coutume du ſexe, a laquelle il faudra obeir en 
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liebri impotentia: ſerviendum femine, Sc. His mo- 
« ther of a violent and imperious nature according 
ce to the ſex themſelves, ſubjected to the ſlavery of a 
« woman. This is abſolute jargon and nonſenſe, 
though the author followed the French as well as he 
could s ui ( Tibere) a une mere imperieuſe & violente, 


eſclaves, Well may he be faid to follow the French 
blindly; and leſs is the wonder that he adopts his 
Galliciſms where he happens to underſtand him. 

When Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius, entred the 
camp of the ſeditious Legions in Pannonia, and the 
mutinous ſoldiery were gathered round him; Tacitus 
makes a charming and ſtrong deſcription of their be- 
hayiour, with the ſeveral viciſſitudes of their paſſions, 
which ſhifted ſtrangely according as they dreaded his 
perſon and authority, or recalled their grievances and 
ſurveyed their own numbers and ſtrength; and he 
concludes the whole according to his cuſtom, with a 
fine reflection: Illi, quotiens oculos ad multitudinem re- 
tulerant, vocibus truculentis ſtrepere; rurſum, viſo 


| Caſare, trepidare. Murmur incertum, atrox clamor, 


& repente quies ; diverſis animorum motibus , pave- 
bant, terrebantque. This is all pretty well tranflated 
by Ja Honſſaye. I ſhall only quote the laſt clauſe or 
reflection; par des mouvemens tout differens, ils pre- 
noient Pepouvante, & la donnotent 5 and this-I quote 
only to ſhew how impotently the Engliſh Tranſlator 
hangs by the French phraſe and takes it literally: 
* by their different motions, ſays he, they gave and 
ge took terror in their turns A 
Is not this pithy and ſounding? There are num- 
bers of ſuch inſtances both as to language and ſtrength 
inſomuch that I have been ſometimes tempted to thin 
It not to be Drydex's: but I have many affurances of 
Ping Rig: © 2 Fane te pr gramved 12 way © jor 
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the Bookſellers careleſsly — by one, Who 
wanted no capacity, but only pains or encouragement 
to have done it much better, perhaps yery well. 


; Set, IV. Of the laſt Tranſlation of the ſecond Annal. 


. T HE next Annal js tranſlated by another hand, 
4 leſs negligently, but with ſmall taſte and vi- 
gour; no reſemblance of the original, where in eve- 
ry ſentence almoſt there occur ſurprizing images and 


W turns, which no where appear in the Tranſlation. 


Lis not the fire of Tacitus, but his Embers, quench- 
ed with Engliſh words cold and Gothick. Let any 
© one read particularly the two ſpeeches of Arminius 


and Maroboduws to their different armies juſt before 


they engaged, cap. 45. and 46. and he will find that 
between Tacitus and his Tranſlator, there is juſt as 
much difference as between a living ſoul and a cold 
carcaſe. Yet the lifeleſs Tranſlation of this Annal 
compared with that of the third by a different hand, 
is an able performance. W 5 


Sec. V. Of the loft Tranſation of the third Amal. 


T HE other in truth is wretched beyond beliefs; 
tis below drollery, and a ſort of a middle be- 
tween bad ſenſe and good nonſenſe. Tacitus ſays of 
the arrival of the fleet, which brought Agrippins 
from Aſia with her husband's funeral urn,” and her 
children now fatherleſs; claſs paulatim ſucceſſit, non 
alacri ut adſolet remigio, ſed cunctis ad triſtitiam come 
Poſitis, An. 3. c. 1. Ihe fleet (ſays the tranſlator} 
* came in, not rowing briskly as they uſed to do, 
„but ſlowly, and with ſorrow in their countenan- 
« ces ”.. A tranſlation this worthy of one who could 
make Tacitus fay elſewhere, © Druſws left the City to 
< enquire his fortune” ; Would not one think * 
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he went to ſome remote country to conſult a cunning 
man? Or meant the Tranſlator to joke upon the reli 
gion and ſolemnities of the Romans? The words of 
Tacitus which he thus perverts, or rather quite drops, 
are, Druſus urbe egreſſus repetendis auſpiciis: © Dru- 
& ſ4s went without the gates, to repeat the formality 
of the auſpices ”, | 
Tacitus at the end of his diſcourſe upon laws, ſays, 
Ceſar Auguſtus, potentiæ ſecurus, que Triumviratu juſ- 
ſerat abolevit, deditque jura, quis pace & Principe 
uteremur : acriora ex eo vincla, inditi cuſtodes, & le- 
ge Papia Poppea præmiis indacti, ut fi & c. fed altins 
penetrabant, (cuſtodes, ſcil.) Vrbemque & Italiam, & 
quod uſquam civium, corripuerant, multorumque exciſi 
ſtatus; & terror omnibus intent abatur, niſi Tiberius 
ſtatuendo remedio, &c. Now obſerve the force, and 
elegance, and truth, with which this is rendered by 
the Tranſlator 3 “ Auguſtus Ceſar being ſettled in his 
« authority, he aboliſhed thoſe things he commanded 
« jn the Triumvirate, and gave new laws to be ob- 
« ſeryed in time of peace, and under a Monarch, 
« And that they might be the better kept he ap- 
4 Faber ſome to look after them“: Cas if the laws 
« had been a flock of ſheep ] © The law Papia Poppea 
& provided, &c. But the informers went farther, 
& not only in the City, but through all Italy, where 
c any citizens were, ruined many families and fright- 
c ened all. To remedy. which Tiberius, c. A lit- 
tle farther Tacitus ſays, adverſis animis acceptum, quod 
filio Claudit ſocer Sejanus deſtinaretur : pollniſſe nobili- 
tatem familie videbantur, ſuſpectumque jam nimiæ ſpei 
Sejanum ultro extuliſſe. There were (ſays the Tran- 
&« ſlator) great diſcontents upon Claudins's ſon's being 
ce to marry Sezjanus's daughter as a diſparagement to 
& him, ſto what him? Ssjauus was the laſt named.} 
« But Sejanus whoſe ambition was ſuſpected was 
& much exalted upon it. 


Tacitus 
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Tacitus diſcourſing of the revolt of Horus and Sa" 
crovir, and repreſenting the ſentiments of the people 
upon that and other alarms, ſays, increpabant Tive- 
rium, quod in tanto rerum motu, libellis accuſatorum 
inſumeret operam. An Julium Sacrovirum majeſtatis 
crimine reum in Senatu fore? Extitiſſe tandem viros 


| qui craentas epiſtolas armis cohiberent : miſer am pacem 


vel bello bene mutari. Tanto impenſms in ſecuritatem 
compoſitus, neque loco, neque vultu mutato, ſed ut ſoli- 
tum per illos dies egit : altitudine animi, an compere- 
rat modica eſſe & vulgatis leviora, Hear how this is 
tranſlated. Blaming Tiberius for employing him- 
« ſelf in reading informers accuſations: where there 
« was ſo great commotions. What, faid they, have 
« the Senate found Julius Sacrovir guilty of treaſon? 
« Some have had the courage to ſuppreſs by arms 
« the bloody libels of a Tyrant; war is a good change 
« for a miſerable peace. But he neither chang'd 
cc place nor countenance; affecting to ſhew he was 
« not afraid, either through courage, or that he 
« knew things to be leſs than they were reported ”. 
Was ever good ſenſe. ſo vilely burleſqued ? were one 
to ſtudy: to ridicule Tacitus, what more miſerable 
ſtuff, void of all ſenſe and ſound, could one make him 
utter? It puts me in mind of a notable complement 
in an addreſs from a learned Society to the late King; 
« We perceive that you are one that is not afraid 
ce that poſterity ſhould make mention of you ; or 
words of the like force and beauty. Neither have 1 
picked out theſe paſſages invidioully, 4s the worſt: 1 
have read the whole Annal, and I know no part of 
it better done. lo an AREAS.” 
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the fourth; 
850. vi. of the 2 er. of fourth, fifth; 


T HE fourth, fifth, and fixth Annals are done by 
another hand, and poorly done. In him you 
find little of the true meaning of Tacitu-; of bis ſpi- 
tit and manner nothing at all; but frequent Ceviati- | 
ons from his ſenſe, and even from all ſenſe. Tacitus | 
in the Character of Sejanns, ſays; intus ſumma api- 
ſrendi libido, ejuſque cauſa modo largitio & luxus, 72 
— induſtria ac vigilantia, haud minus noxie, quoti- 

ens parando regno finguntur : who but the Tranſlator 
would have diſcovered, that by theſe words Tacitas 
meant to declare, that c yirtues are as dangerous a8 
« vices; when they meet with a turbulent ſpirit af- 

ng to Empire ? Yer the Tranſlation of this paſ- 
E is as juſt as that of many others. Sometimes he 
drops whole phraſes and paflages, ſuch as he knows 
not what to make of, and oftner loſes out of ſight 
the meaning of others however plain. 

Tacitus ſays, ut ſeries futuri in Agrippinam exitii 
inciperet, Claudia Pulchra ſobrina ejus poſtulatur, ac- 
euſante Domitio Afro. Is recent preturs , — 
uigrationis, & quoque facinore properus clareſcere, eri 
men impudicitiæ, adulterum Furnium, v in Prin- 
1 = & uevotiones objetabat. © To begin the ruin 

pina, {| how infipid and defeftive! ]- Dom 

« — 2 2 er lately Pretor { not a word of modicas 
% dignatiom g and ready & engage in any thing to 
„ pain — credit C obſerve the force | J-accuſes 
« Claudia Pulcra of aduitery with Furniu the word 
« ſobrina ejus, which explain the reſt, and the word 
« pudicitia, one of the articles of the charge, are 
4 omitted] and to have a deſign on the life of that 
c Prince with her charms and perſon ”: What Prince? 
Furnius was none; Tiberius has not been mentioned 
in 
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„ and requeſted it for her ſon ”. 
© ſhe had but one fon and he had it. She forſooth re- 
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in ſeveral pages: tis nonſenſe; and a deſign on 
« his life with her charms and perſon”, multiplies 
the nonſenſe. 

What follows fares not much better: e 
ſemper atrox, tum & periculo propingu# accenfa 12 
zit ad Tiberium. Nen. ways of a vio 
« temper, but at preſent wir, e 
ct mediately to Tiberius "He drops Tr 
propingue, as uſeleſs words. 

Tacitus ſays, that amongſt other reaſons affigned 
why Tiberius retired from Rome, ſome alledged the 
authority aſſumed by his mother; who 2 per- 
ſuaded Auguſtus, contrary to his inclinations, to 

pone Cermanirus and adopt Tiberias, did afterwards 


l ee 7 Tiberins with ſo fignal à ſervice, and even 


llenged the Empire as her own: ibs Auguſta ex- 
ain be ys the Tran- 
« ſſator) ſeemed” to reproach 1 with that favour, 


What gibberiſh? 


proached Tiberius for having given him the Sove- 


reignty, and from the fame Tiberias claimed it for 
the fame Tiberius. Seſanus, once when a cave fell in 
upon Tiberius and his company, covered the Emperor 
with his own body: major ex eo, ys Tacitus; © This 
= © admirable and undoubted fidelity”, ſays the Tran- 
WJ ator z which Tacitas never ſaid nor meant. How - 


miſerably too does. he tranſlate, ingentium bellorume 
cladem equavit malum improviſum: ejus initium funut = 
& fims exſtitit, «© Happened a calamity in whictt we 
« ſuſtained as t a loſs as in the greateſt defeats, 
© tho' it was alt done in an inftant”. I will venture 
to ſay, that this is as well done 1 . dan 23 of 
all the three Books, 
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Seft. vi. of the i Tranſlation of the eleventh 4. | 
nal. l 


T HE eleventh Annal is tranſlated by another 
| Gentleman; but not with another ſpirit : tis 
like the reſt, full of feebleneſs and miſtakes and low 
phraſes. I ſhall here give ſome inſtances. The Plea - 
ders, in a ſpeech to the Emperor Claudius, in defence 
of taking fees, and in anſwer to Siliut, who alledged 
againſt them the example of certain great Orators of 
the former age who had never taken any; ſay, facile 
Aſinium & Meſſalam, inter Antonium & Auguſtum bel. 
lorum præmiis refertos, &c. c.7. “ Aſinius and Meſ- 
« ſala, who feathered their neſts well in the Civil 
« Wars *twixt Anthony, &c. This is the Language 
of a chairman, but of a piece with the reſt, ſuch as, 
a King's (a) playing the good fellom ; (b) trumping up 
Arminius 7 title; (c) being equipped with money; ( jj by 

reputation began to exert it ſelf far and near; (e) ſav 
but one poor ſnake; () more bloody than be ought to 
be 3 Senators (g) /quabbling in the houſe z A ſilver 
mine (h) which bled but à little; (i) It was not cone 
to that het; (x) Advice hurts not the guiltleſt; (1) Ai 
bad recourſe to impudence when their ill actions cant 


2 EEO 


» * * 1 


(a) Vinolentiam & libidines uſurpans, c. 16 
(b) Fruſtra Arminium preſcribi, c. 16. 
(e) Auttum pecunia, c. 16. 
(d) Jam longius clareſcere, c. 16. 
(e) Unam omnino anguem viſam. 
(f) Atrociorem quam novo regno conduceret, c. 9. 
) Obſtrepentibus his, c. 6. fy 
(h) Unde tenuis fruftus, c. 20. 
(i) Non eo ventum, c. 26. 
(x) Inſontibus innoxia conſilia, ib. 
40 Flagitiis manifeſtis, ſubſidium ab audacia petendum, 
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to be diſcovered : (m) others were in the ſame predica- 
ment with them in that matter; (n) Claudius as be 
was eaſily angry, ſo he was eaſily pleaſed; (o) Matri- 
mony the laſt comfort of thoſe who give themſelves to 
lewdneſs; (p) Affidavits of her lewdneſs , (q) The vaſt 
treaſures given to Silius for bis drudgery. Such cant, 
jargon, and ill-favoured nonſenſe, is called the Tran- 
flation of Tacitus. 


Sed. VIII. of the laft Tranſlation of the twelfth and 


thirteenth Annals. 


HE two ſucceeding Annals are Engliſhed by 
another hand, and miſerably Engliſhed they 


are; rather worſe than the former. ”Tis all wretched 
& rittle tattle, unmeaning and ill-bred s nor could any 
number of words thrown together at random, with- 
out thought or idea, be more ſhallow or vulgar, 
more deſtitute of ornament or ſound, To paſs by 


his top Orators 3 Knack of ſpeaking ;, Staving off a war 


= any ways..---He being rectinc.— T be Emperor himſelf 
= their worthy, Tea Gentlemen and Senators do make no 


other original to themſelves but from thence 5 and the 


© like gibberiſh which occurs in every ſentence: I ſhall 


here tranſcribe a paſſage where he feems to aim at a 
meaning and to exceed himſelf: * (r) The power his 


RE ä = 


(m) Adeſſe conſcios, ib. | 

(n) Claudium, yt inſidiis incautum, ita ira properum, ib. 

(o) Nomen matrimonii cupivit, ob magnitudinem infami 
cujus apud prodigos noviſſima voluptas eft, jb, | 

(p) Codicillos libidinum indices, c. 34- 2 
r habitum Neronibus & Druſis in prætium pro- 

e, c. 35. | w_ Ty Si Guat 1 

(r) Cæterum infracta paulatim potentia matris, delapſo Ne- 

rone in amorem libertæ, cui vocabulum Ate fuit: ſimul ad- 


ſumptis in conſcientiam Othone & Claudio Senscione adalc(- 


c 2 centulls 
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<« mother had over him (Nero) dwindled away by 
ec degrees, and Nero fell in love with A&e, a freed» 
« woman, and made Otho and Claudius Senecio the 
ee confidents of his new Amour, one of which (to 
« wit) Ocho was of a conſular family, but Senecio, a 
« ſon of one of Ceſar's freedmen ; who at firſt with- - 
& ont the mother's knowledge, and ſince in ſpite of 
ce all ſhe could do, worked himſelf by degrees into 
cc the Prince's affections, by e ſecret ways, 
& that no body knew, which the friends he had 


« indulged him in, and were pleaſed to ſee him take 


ce up and content himſelf _ that woman, a thing 
ec which did no body an i : for he had the mis 
er fortune to diſlike his wi © Octavia (whether it be 
* that we naturally flight — we can have, and 
6 eagerly purſue what is forbidden) of an illuſtrious : 
« family, and of an unſpotted virtue, and twas 
de fear be might fall into a vein of debauching wo- 
be men of quality, if he was checked in that intrigue: 
i but Agrippina could not bear that a freed woman 
. Gould noſe her“, Sc. That “ a freedwoman ſhould 
be beard her ”, ſays the old Tranſlation. : 
Ho clear, how ſtrong, and how juſt ! This is in 
the thirteenth Book: take one or two ſamples more 
eas IO" « n 'Twas Nene that if they IB 


(women) 
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centulis decoris, quorum Otho familia Conſulari, Senecio li- 
berto Cæſaris patre genitus, 2 dein fruſtra obgiten- 
re, penitus intepſerant per luxum & K ambigus ſecreta. Ne ſe- 
verioribus quidem Principis amicis adverſantibus, muliercula, 
nulla cu Ae injurià, 2 * is explente: quando 
uxore a a 2 fato 


555 . ed Agipping lere amulam, & 
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s (women) married (to ſlaves) without their maſter's 
Wc conſent, they ſhould remain ſuch ” [who ſhould; 
the women or the ſlaves? the former were none, and 
could not remain what they were not; and to ſay it 
of the latter, is nonſenſe. ] “ Barea Soranys, Conſul 
cc elect, moved that Pallas (whom Ceſar ſaid was the 
„. firſt that brought it into the Houſe) ſhould have 


« the Pretorial honours, and fifteen millions of Se 


„ ſterces, and, that Scipio Cornelins might have the 
„ Thanks of the Houſe, for that being deſcended 
„ from the Kings of Arcadia, he forgot his birth and 


« quality to ſerye the publick, and was contented to 
« be one of the Prince's ſervants. Claudius aſſured 


«„ them, that Pallas ſatisfied with the honour the Se- 
& nate had done him, would live as retiredly as he 
„s uſed to do. In ſhort an act was made, &. 


Theſe two paſſages are as brightly tranſlated as any 
in the two Books, indeed beyond molt paſſages. 

I ſhall quote one more; tis in the thirteenth An- 
nal, cap. 26. It was importunately urged in the Se- 
nate that ſuch freedmen as by abuſing their Lor 
had ſhewn-themſelyes unworthy of their liberty, ſhoul 
remain at the mercy of the ſaid Lords, and be ſubje& 
to their former chains, nec deerant qui cenſerent, ſays 
Tacitus, ſed Conſules relationem incipere non ani ignaro 
princpe lite) & There were Senators too ready to 
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ſervis conjungerentur. Statuiturque ut ignaro domino ad id 
prolapſa, in fervitutem, fin conſenſiſſet, pro liberta habere+ 
tur. Pallanti, quem repertorem ejus relationis ediderat Cæſar, 
prætoria inſignia, & centies quinquageſies ſeſtercium cenſuit 
conſul deſign . pi orneli 

grates publice agendas, quod regibus Arcadiz ortus, veterri- 
mam nobilitatem uſui publico poſtponeret, ſeque inter mini- 
ſtros Princi is haberi ſineret. Aſſeveravit Claudius, contentum 
honore tem, intra priorem paupertatem ſubſiſtere. Et 
fixum eſt zxe publico Sengtus Conſultum, &c. Au. 12. C33. 
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« have voted for ſuch a Decree; but the Confuls * 
fe durſt not propoſe it to the vote without acquaint. | 
te ing the Emperor. Of all this plain matter the 
Tranſlator underſtood not one word. He ſays, © nei. | © 
« ther were there thoſe wanting who would cenſure I 
« them ( nec deerant qui cenſerent ) © but the Conſuls I © 


« durſt not, without the Emperor's knowledge, de- 
« termine the matter“. 4 
I cannot omit one polite phraſe more out of this 
Book. Suilius Senecam increpans, ſays Tacitus. “ He 
«laid it in Senecas diſh ”, ſays the Tranſlator, c. 42. 
« laying it in Senecas diſh ”, ſays the old Tranſlation, 
He indeed has ftolen all he knew of Tacitus from the 
old Tranflation with all its blunders and ſtupidity, and 

improved both notably. Behold another ſpecimen. 
cc At Rome he cheated men of their legacies, and 
ct wronged the fatherleſs, who were deluded by 
« him (t)“. The words of Tacitus are, Rome teſta- 
menta & orbos, velut indagine ejus capi, c. 42. 
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Seft. IX. Of the laſt Tranſlation of the fourteenth, 
ne fifteenth, and ſixteenth Annals. 


| Freſh hand has undertaken the three following 
Annals, and by good fortune ſuch a hand as has 
preſerved an eminent uniformity with the foregoing 
only he is ſomewhat more groſs. Tacitus ſays, it was 
reported that when Arippina ſtudied to draw Nero 
ſon into an inceſtuous commerce with herſelf ,. 
Senecam contra muliebres illecebras ſubſidium a femins 
petiviſſe : immſſamgue Acten libertam. © Seneca ( => 
; , 


(t) The old Tranſlation has it, At Rome 
tbeir legacies ſuch as died without children, 

a ſnare io entrap them, This is fooliſh, 
other. 35-0 | 
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UPON TACITUS. 1g 
ce the Tranſlator) ſoon brought in Ade, Nero's be- 
« loved woman, to expel one whore with another. 

When Agrippina had eſcaped the firſt attempt up- 
on her life, ſhe diflembled, and ſeemed not to think 
it deſigned, nor to entertain any future apprehenſi- 
ons: ſimulata ſecuritate :  < Under the appearance of 
« ſecurity ”, (ſays the Tranſlator.) But as Acerronis 
one of her maids had periſhed in that attempt, ſhe 
ordered her Will to be found, and all her effects to 
be ſealed up. This ſhe did ſays Tacitus, without any 
diſſimulation; id tantum non per ſimulationem, c. 6. 
« She takes all neceflary care (ſays the Tranſlator) 
« for the cure of her wound; the Teſtament of Acer- 
ce ronia to be looked out, her coffers to be ſealed up, 
« and all things neceflary to be done without the 
= < leaſt. diffimulation ”: How nicely he underſtands 
the original, and how grammatical is his Engliſh ! 
Here however there ſeems to be ſome meaning aimed 
at; in what follows, even that is wanting: „The 

« image of the yillains who were ſtained with the 
„ guilt of this parricide, ſtill haunted him“. The 
words of the original are obſervabanturque maris illius 
& litorum gravis adſpectus, c. 10. 

In truth, to expoſe the inſipidneſs and nonſenſe of 
theſe Annals, were to tranſcribe them. In ſome 
ces he is ſo groſs, that his words will not bear re- 
peating z as particularly where one of Octauias maids 
tells Tigellinus, caſtiora eſſe muliebria Oftavie quam 
05 ejus. His Tranſlation. of this is abominable, as 
well as ridiculous and falſe 3 and many ſuch like in- 
ſtances there are in him. I beg leave to one 
ſhort paſſage more out of this Annal. When that 
Lady was by the Tyrant divorced, and baniſhed into 
Campania under a Guard; inde crebri queſtus, ſays 
Tacitus, nec occulti per vulgum, cui minor 42 
& ex medtocritate —— 1 Panciora pericula ſunt , 

| how gy 
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bly it is rendred : © n the clamour of the peo⸗ : 


« ple (who having nothing to loſe, are commonly 


« fearleſs, not out of any love or relenting at his 


« ſeverity) this was remitted ”; 


Regis Romanum jus vittis impo 


“ misfortune was, (ſays the Tranſlator) the one was 


« impatient of a rival, and the other could not en - 
« dure a ſuperior; and Petus, who ought to have 


* contented himſelf in being ſecond to Corbalo, ever 


« took pleaſure to diminiſh the glory of his actions, 
« upbraiding him that his victory in taking of towns 
« was imaginary, without conqueſt or plunder. That 
« he would impoſe laws and demand contributions, 
« introduce the Roman power in the place of their 


« Knights, and render them a meer ſhadow ”®. © 
He often ſeems to be without the leaſt glimmet- 
ing of Tacitas's meaning, or any 2 and puts 
down a 8 of words at random. How clearly 
does he liſh, provifis exemplis Caudine as M. 


mantine oladts; © reſolving to follow the example 
« of Numentian, and the Caudine defeat, which 
s practice they thought they might Juſtify ; ſince 
* the Parthians were at this time more pov 

than the Carthaginians or Samnites ®:-['were they 


' their addreſs in ſuiting all things to the times," and _ſt- 
oeuring 4 ſafe retreat when fortune ſhonld frown por 
them: 


The fifteenth Annal is done juſt like the fourteenth; 
wretchedly; Hete follows a imen: Corbulo and 
Ceſennins Prtus commanded in the Eaſt : fed neque Cor» 
bulo emuli patients (ſays Tatitus); & Petus, cui ſati 
ad gloriam erat fi proximus haberetur, deſpiciebat geſta, 
nihil cedis aut prædæ, uſurpatas nomine tem urbium ex- 
Pugnationes, dictitans: ſe tributa ac leges, & pro umbra 
m, c. 6. The 
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W them, This is another diſcovery which he has made 
from theſe words: validam quogue & laudatam anti. 
= quitatem, quotiens fortuna contra daret, ſaluti conſulu- 
, c. 13; that is, © theſe ſame venerable Antients, 
„ ſo very ſtubborn and invincible, and ſo much ador- 
= << cd, always conſulted ſelf preſer vation, as often as 
„ preſſed by the aſſaults of a calamitous fortune. 
= When Petus had ſubmitted to ſuch ſhameful condi- 
tions from the Parthians, he amongſt the reſt made 
Wa Bridge over the river Arſanias, and to hide his diſ- 
grace, pretended 'twas to ſhorten his own march; 
when in truth, twas done in obedience to the com- 
WE mands of the Parthians, as a monument of their ſu- 
W periority and conqueſt : namque iis uſui fuit; noſtri per 
diverſum iere, c. 15. © it being commodious to them, 
„ (quoth the Tranſlator) and not in any manner to 
s moleſt us”, Were ever two meanings more remote? 
He often adds words of his own to thoſe of Tacitus, 
Wand often drops many more of the original, ſome- 
times whole ſentences. Tacitus ſays, there prevailed 
then a peſtilent cuſtom of making fraudulent Adopti- 
Wons, by ſuch Candidates for Offices as had no. chil- 
dren of their own; and as ſoon as the Election was 
over, they inſtantly diſmiſſed ſuch as they had occaſi- 
Jonally adopted, This abuſe raiſed a ſtorm from ſuch 
Jas were real parents; who, having applied to the Se- 
Inate with warm repreſentations againſt ſuch fallaci- 
ous dealings in others, and ſuch injury, done to them- 
ſelves, add, ſibi promiſſa legum diu expectata, in ludi- 
brium verti, quando quis ſine ſolicitudine parens, ſine 
lactu orbus, longa patrum vota "any ad equaret, c. 19. 
All this is dropp'd by the Tranſlator, and the follow- 
ing jargon of his own inſerted : “ They took children 
„to quit them at their fancy in contempt of thoſe 
4 laws, while they had a great many privileges, for 
i — or ſorrow, the other with eaſe enjoyed the 
lame * | | 
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I am afraid I have tired my reader as I have done 
my ſelf with ſuch a dull deduction of ſtupidities. I 
did not atffirſt intend to ſay any thing of the former 

Tranſlations; I took it for granted that every man i 
| who had ſeen them, muſt have condemned them, 
and found them as pitiful and bad as they really are, 
But when upon publiſhing my Propoſals, I found 
that ſome, who by their titles and profeſſion ſhould 
be learned, others who by their high quality, ought 
to have taſte and elegance, had commended the for. 
mer Tranſlation, and uttered their deſpair of ſeeing 


a better; I found it neceflary to give ſome account 


of that performance, which 1 think to be as low, 
defeCtive, and wretched as any thing in print; nei- 
ther language, nor ſenſe, nor decency, and as much 
unlike Tacitus the Hiſtorian, as the meaneſt ſlave of 
Tacitus the Conſul, was unlike his maſter. It is 
much worſe than the old Tranſlation, which is ex-“ 
ceeding bad. "Tis in my own defence as well as in 
defence of Tacitus, that I have cenſured it, and 3. 
gainſt my inclination. It looks indeed as if the 
Tranſlators themſelves had no opinion of it, ſinee i 
they have not, as is uſual, ſaid one word about it 
by way of Preface. This is what Mr. Dryden parti-W 
cularly never uſed to omit doing: why did he omit i 
it now in the Tranſlation of a work of ſuch name! 
and weight? As far as the ſixth Annal there is 2 
Tranſlation too of 14 Houſſaye's Notes, but done with 
great Ignorance and errors. | 


DIS 
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i| DISCOURSE Ii. 
Upon Tacitus and his Writings, 


s 3 S to the Character of Tacitas and his Wri- 
rl A tings; he was the greateſt Orator, Stateſ- 
| man, and Hiſtorian of his time; he had 


"5 long frequented the Bar; he had paſſed through all 
the high offices of State: he was Edile, Pretor, Con- 
= ſul; and after long acquaintance with buſineſs and 
ch men, he applied himſelf to collect obſervations, and 
to convey the fruits of his knowledge to poſterity, 


under the agreeable dreſs of a Hiſtory, For this 
l task he was excellently qualified: No man had ſeen 


more, ſcarce any man had ever thought ſo much, or 
& conveyed his thoughts with greater force and vivaci- 

h = ty; a mighty genius, for which n6. conception or 
"BY defign was too vaſt 3 a powerful Orator, who abounds | 
in great ſentiments and deſcription: yet a man of | 


1 22 


conſummate integrity, who, though he frequently 


- agitates the paſſions, never miſleads them: a maſterly 
ny Hiſtorian, who draws events from their firſt ſources s s 
"BY and explains them with a redundancy of images, and 
th a frugality of words: a profound Politician who 


takes off every diſguiſe, and penetrates every artifice: 
an upright Patriot, zealous for publick Liberty and 
the welfare of his Country, and a declared enemy to 
Tyrants and to the inſtruments of Tyranny; a lover 
of humankind 4 a man of virtue, who adores Liberty 
and Truth, and every where adorns and recommends 
+ WW them; who abhors falſhood and iniquity $4 deſpiſes 
little arts, expoſes: bad ones; and ſhews, upon all oc- 
cations, by the fate and al. great wicked men, by 
"I" N the 
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the anxiety of their ſouls, by the precariouſneſs of 
their power, by the uncertainty or ſuddenneſs of 
their fate, what a poor price greatneſs obtained is 
for goodneſs loſt 3 and how infinitely perſecuted vir- 
tue is preferable to ſmiling and triumphant wicked. 
neſs. Germanicus under all his hardſhips and disfa- 
your, is a happier man than Tiberius with all his 
power and Empire; happier in peace of mind, hap- 
pier in his fame and memory. Tige//zzus is a great 

favourite with Nero, but deteſted by all the reſt of 
the world, and fearful of all men. Seneca is diſliked 
by the Emperor, but univerſally beloved and regret- 
ted. Tacitus is a fine Gentleman, who ſuffers nothing 
pedantick or low, nothing that is trifling or inde- 

cent to fall from his pen. He is a man of wit; not 
ſuch a one as is fond of conceits and the quaintneſs 
of words, but a wit that is grave, majeſtick, and 
ſublime ; one that blends the ſolemnity of truth with 
the fire of imagination, and touches the heart rather 
than the fancy; yet, for the better reception of 
truth, pleaſes and awakens the fancy. 8 
Ihe telling of truth is dry and unaffecting; but to 
enliven it with imagery, is deſcribing it: and every 
one knows the advantages that Deſcription has over 
bare Narration: hence the force of fine painting; 
though, in my opinion, the Orator has the advan- 
tage of the Painter, as words can multiply ideas bet- 
ter than the pencil, throw them thicker together, 
and enflame them more. What piece of Apelles could 
have animated the Athenians againſt Philip of Mace 
don, like one of Demoſt henes's Orations? What pic- 
ture of Love can equal the deſcription of that paſh- 
on by Lucretius, the nobleſt wit of all the Latin Po- 
ets? It is hardly, I believe, poſſible for colours to 
carry images higher than they are by Adichael Angelo 
carried, in his 1 55 of the laſt Day: yet I believe 
it not only poſſible, but-'caſy to make a OI 
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Jof that day more affecting than the fight of that ce- 
Wlcbrated piece. 
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sea. 11. How much be excels in Deſcription atd 
1 Force. 


BT AINTING in words is the ſtrongeſt painting; 
P and in that art Tacitus excells to amazement. 
MIIs images are many, but cloſe and thick; his words 
re few, but pointed and glowing ; and even his fi- 
Wence is inſtructive and affecting. 
= How juſtly does he repreſent that noble ſullenneſs 
nd diſdain of the wife of Arminius, when brought 
with other captives before Germanicus ? Inerant &. 
eininæ nobiles, inter quas uxor Arminii, eademque filia 
WSegeſftis, mariti magis quam parentis animo, neque vi- 
a in lacrymas, neque voce ſupplex, compreſſis intra 
rum manibus gravidum uterum intuens, A. 1. c. 57. 
WA circumſtance of diſtreſs more moving than this 
laſt, could not be deviſed; and what words, or ex- 
Wclamations or tears could raiſe compaſſion ſo effectu- 
Wally, as the repreſentation of a ſpirit too great to 
W weep or complain; of a grief too mighty to be ut- 
Wtered ? e 
The March of Germanicus and his Army to the 
Foreſt of Teutburg, to bury the bones of Varus and 
his Legions, there maſſacred by the Germans; the 
deſcription of that Camp, with the revival of the 
circumſtances of that tragical event; and the ſympa- 
thy and reſentments of the Soldiers, are all beauti- 
fully diſplayed with great force and brevity, with 
equal tenderneſs and horror. "= ; 
= Permoto ad miſerationem omni qui adderat exercitu, 
ob propinquos amicos, denique ob caſus bellorum & ſor- 
tem hominum. Incedunt meſtos locos, viſuque ac memo- 
ria deformes. Prima Vari caſtra lato ambitu, & di- 
menſis principiis, trium 'kegionum manus _ 
yy ein 
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dein ſemiruto vallo, bumili foſſa, actiſe jam reliquis 
conſediſſe intelligebantur: medio campi albentia oſſa, ut i 


fugerant, ut reſtiterant, disjefta vel aggerata: adja- 
cebant fragmina telorum, eqtorumgque artus, ſimul trun. x - 


cis arborum antefixa ora; tucis propinquis barbare 
are, apud quas tribunos ac primorum ordinum centuri-. 


ones mact auerant. Cladis ejus ſuperſtites pugnam aut 


vincula elapſi, referebant , hic cecidiſſe legatos, lic 
raptas aguilas; primum ubi vulnus Varo adattum, ubi 


infelici dextra, & ſuo ictu mortem invenerit; quo tri. 


bunali concionatus Arminius; quot patibula Captivig, 6 
que ſcrobes  utque ſignis & aquilis per ſuperbiam ix. 
laſerit. Tgitur Romanus qui aderat exercitus, ſextun 


poſt cladis annum, trium Legionum oſſa, nullo noſcent: 
alienas reliquias an ſuorum humo tegeret , omnes 1 


conjunctos, ut conſanguineos, aucta in boſtem ita, maſti 
ſimul & infenſi condebant, An. 1. c. 61, 62. 


Here is eloquence and deſcription! What can be 
added, what can be taken away? His ſtile is every 


where warm and pathetick, and he never informs the 


underſtanding, or entertains the imagination, but he 


kindles the affections. You are not only convinced 
by his ſentiments, but governed by them, charm'd 


with them, and grow zealous for them. This is « 


trial of the power and skill of a writer: this the drift 
and glory of perſuaſion and eloquence 3 and this the 
talent of Tacitus. ; TI: 4 f 
Io diſplay Tyrants and Tyranny he chuſes the 
ſtrongeſt words and figures: facinora ac flagitia ſus 
ipſi quoque in ſupplicium verterant. Si recludantur 
tyrannorum mentes , poſſe adſpici laniatus & ictus; 
quando ut corpora verberibus , ita ſæuitia, libidint, 
malis conſultis, animus dilaceretur : quippe Tiberiun i 
non fortuna, non ſolitudines, protegebant, quin tor men- 
ta pectoris, ſuarque ipſe penas fateretur, An. 6. c. 6. 

it was his buſineſs and deſign to lay open the in- 
quity and horror of their miſ- rule; ſevs juſſa, conti 
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nua accuſationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem innocen- 
tium. You ſee the bloody hands of the execution- 
ers, Rome ſwimming in the blood of her own Citi- 
ens, and all the rage of unrelenting Tyranny 3 un- 
14 BS dantem per domos ſanguinem, aut mans carnificum. 
1. You ſee the bands of accuſers let looſe, nay hired to 
! deſtroy, and breathing death and exile z ſevitiam ora» 
le tor um accuſationes minitantium : delatores per præmia 
th == cliciebantur. You ſee the barbarous outrages of an 
'1- 8 inſolent and mercileſs ſoldiery ; cuncta ſangnine, fer- 
%o, flammisque miſcent. You ſee madmen bear rule, 
*. theſe mad rulers governed and made worſe by ſlaves, 
mn g villains, and harlots; yet all theſe monſters adored, 
1e their perſons, wickedneſs, and even their fury ſancti- 
ut BY fied; iniquity exalted, virtue trod under foot, laws 
i perverted, righteouſneſs and truth depreſſed and ba- 
niſhed; every worthy man doomed to ſcaffolds, rocks, 
be BY and dungeons; the baſeſt of all men pronouncing 
1] RS that doom, and making a prey or a ſacrifice of the. 
he BY beſt; fear and diſtruſt and treachery prevailing; the 
= deſtroyers themſelves haunted with the perpetual 
ed dread of deſtruction, at laſt oyertaken by it, yet ſel- 
1d dom leaving better in their room. 


All theſe melancholy ſcenes you ſee expoſed in co- 

ft BY lours ſtrong and moving: the thoughts are great, 

ne the phraſe elevated, and the words chaſte and few; 

tis all a picture: whatever he ſays you ſèe, and all 

tbat you ſee affects you. It puzzles one to give in- 
ſtances, becauſe there are ſo many in every page. 
How many affecting images are in theſe! few words 
near the beginning of the firſt Annal; Qwotuſqui/que 
reliquus qui rempublicam vidiſſet? How mournful too 
and expreſſive, yet how plain are theſe which imme- 
diately follow ! gitar verſo civitatis ſtatu, nibil uſ- 
1 — priſei & integri moris; as well as thoſe a little 
before; rebus novis aucti tuta & præſentia, quam ves 

„%, pericnlaſa mall With 
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Wich what thunder and yehemence does Arminius 
rouſe the Cheruſcans, his countrymen, to arms, When 
his wife became a captive: to the Romans, and his 
child a ſlave though yet unborn? Egregium patrem ! 
magnanimum imperatorem! fortem exercitum ! quorum 
tot manns unam mulierculam avexerint : ſibi tres Legi- 
ones, totidem legatos procubuiſſe: non enim ſe prodtti- 
one, neque adver ſus feminas gravidas, ſed palam ad- 
verſus armatos bellum trattare. Cerni adhuc Germa- 
norum in lucis ſigna Romana. Coleret Segeſtes victam 
ripam, redderet filio ſacerdotinm, &. In how few 
words does he compriſe a long and perplexed debate 
in the council held by Germanicus, how to proceed 
with the mutinous Legions! Augebat metum gnaru 
(ſuperiar exercitus) Romanæ ſeditionis, & ſi omittere. 
tur ripa, invaſurus hoſtis; ac i auxilia & ſocii ad- 
verſum abſcedentes Legiones armarentur, civile be1un 
ſuſcipi: periculoſa ſeveritas, flagitioſa largitio: ſen ni- 
bil militt, ſeu omnia concederentur, in ancipiti Reſpub- 
lice. gitar, cc. A. I. 


Sect. III. | Further inſtances of the juſtneſs of bis Ge. 


nius, and of bis great Thoughts. 


HY account of the perſecutions of Germanicw, 
| with his laſt words and amiable, Character, 
makes a fine Tragedy; ſo does the Death of Seneca; 
ſo does that of the Conſpirators againſt Vera. With 
what magnanimity and calmneſs. does Sulpitius Asper 
the Centurion anſwer the brutal Tyrant, when asked, 
Why he had conſpired againſt his life? non aliter tot 
Pagitits ejus ſubveniri potuiſſe. With what. ſilence 
and firmneſs did the Conſul Yeſtinus die? though he 
was Nero's. qld companion and friend, and unconcern- 
ed in the conſpiracy, and no crime nor accuſer againſt 
him: vigent adhue balneo infertur, calida aqua merſa- 
tur, 
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nulla edita voce qua ſe miſeraretur. How. ben 
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tiful, how deep, and juſt are his obſervations upon 
human nature! Afoles in calamitate humani animi : 
mobiles ad ſuperſtitionem perculſe ſemel mentes : cupi- 
dine ingenii humani lubentius obſcura credi : neque mo- 
rum ſpernendus, niſi quod paupertatem precipuum ma- 
ſorum credebat. Vivorum ut magna admiratio, ita cen- 
ſura difficilis : eandem virtutem admirantibus cui iraſ- 
rebantur : manebant admiratio viri & fama, ſed ode- 
rant. Beneficia eo uſque leta ſunt dum videntur ex- 
ſolvi poſſe 3 ubi multum anteceſſere, pro gratia odium 
redditur. Exacto per ſcelera die, noviſimun malorum 
fuit lætitia. Rumore populi, qui neminem fine æmulo 
ſnit : minore ſþe venie, creſcit vinculum ſceleris : po- 
pulus novarum rerum cupiens paviduſque : vulgus eader 
pravitate interfeium inſectatur, qua viventem fove» 
rat. | . 
How maſterly and profound are thoſe upon Go- 
yernment! Primas dominandi ſpes in arduo : ubi fis in. 
greſſus adeſſe ſtudia & miniſtros. Arduum eodem loci 
potentiam & concordiam eſſe. Potentia cautis confilits 
rtius habetur. Major longinguo reverentia. ' Princt- 
pibus precipua rerum ad famam dirigenda. Inſocia- 
bile regnum:; cupido regni fratre & filta potior. Scan- 
rum cui implacabilius iraſcebatur (Tiberins ) filentio 
tramiſit. Intelligebantur artes, ſed pars obſequt in eo 
ve deprehenderentur. In ſumma” fortuna equius 40 
validius. Theſe I do not quote as the fineſt Thoughts 
in Tacitus, but only ſuch as occur to me, | | 

He paints Thoughts and Faculties, Men and Paſſi- 
ons, Tyranny and Slaves. His imagination is bound- 
leſs, yet never qut-runs his judgment; his wiſdom is 
ſolid and vaſt, yet always enlivened by his imaginati- 
on, His deſigning is great, his drawing juſt, his co» 
louring beautiful. See the deſcription of a Peſtitence 
at Rome, An. 16. c. 13. Domus corporibus exanims, 
mera funeribus complebantur. Non ſexw, non #tas 
r iculo vacua. Servitia perinde ac tygenua pleves rap 
* | WE tis 
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tim extingui, inter conjugam & liberorum lamenta, gui 
dum aſſident, dum deflent, ſepe eodem rogo cremaban- 
tur. Equitum Senatorumgue interitus quamvis promiſ- 
cui, minus flebiles erant, tanquam communi mortalitate 
ſevitiam Principis prevenirent. Under a Tyrant, a 
Plague was a bleſſing. thn 
Who but Tacitus could have ſaid as he does of the 
antient Germans: Argentum & aurum propitii an ira- 
ti Dii negauerint, dubito? or that afterwards of the 
ſame people; mira diverſitate nature, cum iidem ho- 
mines ſic ament inertiam, quietem oderint ? or that of 
the Sitones, a particular Clan of Germans, who were 
under the Government of a Woman; in tantum non 
modo a libertate, ſed etiam 4 ſervitute degenerant ? 
Theſe are ſuch inſtances of diſcernment, ſagacity and 
happy expreſſion, as few Writings can ſhew. 
them and a thouſand more, tis manifeſt that Tacits 
ſaw every thing in a true and uncommon light; and 
his reflections are like mirrours where human nature 
and government are exhibited in their proper ſize and 
colours. 4 | 
I cannot help thinking that to be a bold and gal. 
lant Saying of Boiocalus to the Roman General, Who 
- refuſed him a manſion for himſelf and his people in 
the vacant Lands of Friziaz and thence provoked 
him to implore the Sun and Stars: guaſi coram inter- 
rogabat , vellentne contueri inane ſolum ? pot ius mare 
ſuperfunderent ad verſus terrarum ereptores. Deeſſe un. 
terram in qua vivamus; in qua moriamur nan poteſt 
What a ſublime thought is that of his concerning 
the Fennians? The moſt ſavage and wretched race 
this of all the wild Germans; their cloarhing, skins; 
their bed, the earth; their food, the graſs z deſtitute 
of horſes, houſes, and arms; the thick branches of 
trees their only ſhelter againſt tempeſts and the . 
venjng beaſts: Here they find cradles and protection 


for their babes; bers live the old men, and e 
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ſort the young: yet this miſerable life they prefer to 
that of ſweating at the plough, and to the pains of 
rearing houſes : they thirſt not after the fortunes of 
othersz they have no anxiety about preſerving their 
own; ſo that they hoped for nothing that was not 
theirs; and having nothing of their own; could fear 
to loſe nothing: ſecuri (ſays Tacitus) adverſus homi- 
ves ſecuri, adverſus deos, rem difficilimam adjecuti 
jug ut illis ne voto quidem opus ft. 


Sell. Iv. The Morality of Tacitus, and his Ee 
virtuous and 


8 obvious too as his other great qualities, is his 
love of Mankind, of Civil Liberty, and of pri- 
vate and publick Virtue: His Book is a great tabla- 
ture of the uglineſs and hotrors of Tyranny z of the 
ſcandal and infamy of ſervitude and debaſement z of the 
lovelineſs of virtue and a free ſpirits of the odiouſ- 
neſs of vice and ſycophancy. Such was his ſympathy 
for the ſufferings and ſeyere lot of the Romans under 
Tiberius, that he is glad of a digreſſion from home, 
and keeps thence as long as he can, to relieve his 
— from attending to domeſtick evils: duabus æſtati- 

bus geſt coujunxi, quo requieſceres animus a domeſticis 
mals, He grieves for the laviſh ſpirit, for the ſtu» 
pid tameneſs of the Romans — the Tyranny of 
the deteſtable Vero: So much Roman blood wanton- 
ly ſhed by that monſter, is a load upon his ſon] and 
oppreſſes it with ſorrow: patientia ſervils, tantumgue 
ſanguinis domi perditum, atigant amm, & meſtiria 
reſtringunt. 97 

He delights in good n in publick Liberty arid 
virtuous Reigns, and delights to praiſe them; ſack 
as thoſe of Nerva and Trajan; rara ttmporum felici - 
* abi ſentire que velis, * gue ſentias dicert mw 
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In what a different ſtrain does he ſpeak of the forego: 
ing Emperors? Nobilitas, opes, omiſſi geſtigue bonores 
pro crimine, & ob virtutes certiſimam exitium. He 
glories however that the worſt and moſt faithleſs times 
oduced many. inſtances of friendſhip and generous 
fidelity : non tamen adeo virtutum ſterile ſeculum, ut 
non & bona exempla prodiderit. | { vi! 
He is fond of a virtuous Character; as that of La. 
beo: Labeo incorrupta libertate & ob id fama celebra- 
tior: ſuch as that of Lepidus; bunc ego Lepidum tem. 
poribus illus, gravem & ſapientem virum fuiſſe compe- 
Pio: nam pleraque ab ſævis adulationibus - altorum, in 
melius flexit : and that of L. Piſo chief Pontiff; nul- 
lius ſervilis ſententiæ ſponte auctor. How amiable are 
the Death and laſt words of L. Arraunt ins, like thoſe 
of a Patriot and a Prophet! But how vile every 
where, and even miſerable and inſecure, are Tyrants, 
Flatterers and the Miniſters of Iniquity ? What he 


ſays of the firſt I have —— above: and againſt the 
other hear his honeſt indignation: tempora infecta, & 


adulatione ſordida fuere. Fedaque & nimia cenſerent. 
Adulatio perinde anceps fi nulla, & ubi nimia eſt. De- 
latores genus hominum in exitium publicum — 
perniciem aliis, ac poſtremo ſibi invenere. What an 
odious inſet is Vatinius; what a horrible villain Tigel 
linus ; what infamous ſycophants are Capito and Vite. 
lius; and what a ſhocking parricide is Seremis, the 
accuſer of his father and a general accuſer?!kö· 


Seft. V. The Stile of Tacitus, how pertinent and hap- 
© py: his Obſcurity, a charge of the Moderns only. 
ESIDES the grandeur and dignity of bis 

phraſe, he is remarkable for a ſurpriſing brevi- 
ty: but let his words be ever ſo few, his thought 
and matter are always abundant. + His expreſſion k 
like the dreſs of Poppea Sabina, deſeribed N 
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velata parte ori ne ſatiaret aſpedbum, vel quia fir de 
cebat. He ſtarts the Idea, and leaves the Imagination 
to purſue it: the ſample he gives you is ſo fine, that 
you are preſently curious to ſee the whole piece, and 
then you have your ſhare in the merit of the diſco- 
very ; a compliment which ſome able Writers have 
forgot to pay to their Readers. I cannot help think- 
ing Mr. Locke a great deal too wordy, and that the 
plainneſs of his propoſitions, as well as their ſtrength, 
is often 7 by an explanation oyer-diffuſe. Dr. 
Tillot ſon s ſtile is much better, indeed very fine, but 
takes up too much room: tis like he choſe it as 
fit for. popular Diſcourſes; fince tis plain from the 
viracity of his Parts, and the many fine turns found 
in his Writings, that he could have been very ſen- 
tentious. Theſe two great names are by no man re- 
yerenced more than I reverence them, and without 
malignity L mention them, as I do that of the wor / 
thy Lord Clarendon, whoſe language is weighty, and 
grave, but encumbred and even dark' ned, I might 
ſay flat ned, with a multiplication of words. f 

Stile is a part of Genius, and Tacitus had one pe- 
culiar to himſelf, a fort of a language of his own, 
one fit to expreſs the amazing vigour of his ſpirit, 
and that redundancy of reflections which for force 
and frequency are to be equalled by no Writer before 
or ſince. Beſides, the courſe and fluency of his Nar- 
ration, is almoſt every where broken by perſons Whom 
he introduces ſpeaking and debating; inſomuch that 
a great part of his Hiſtory comes out of the mouths 
of other people, and in expreſſions ſuitable to their 
ſeveral Chatacters. Tis plain too that the older he 
grew, the more he prun d and curtailed his Stile; for 
his Hiſtories are much more copious and flowing than 
his Annals: and thus what has been by others reckoned 
2 fault, was in him the effect of his judgment. Nei- 
8 were his Works intended for the populace; 2 
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for ſuch as governed States, or ſuch as attended to 
the conduct of Governors; nor, were the Stile and 
Latin ever ſo plain, would they ever be underſtood 
By ſuch as do not. As Plutarch came to underſtand 
the Roman Tongue by underſtanding their Affairs; 
Tacitus is to be known by Knowing human Nature, 
and the elements and mechaniſm of Government. 

It is madneſs to wiſh for the manner and redun- 
dancy of Livy in the Writings of Tacitus, They 
wrote at different times, and of Governments differ- 
ently formed. Tacitus had tranſactions of another 
ſort to deſcribe, and other ſorts of men; (for by 
Government men are clianged ; ) the crooked arts of 
policy, the falſe ſmiles of power, the-jealouſy, fury 
and wantonneſs of Princes uncontrolled" the flattery 
of the Grandees; the havock made by the aecuſers, 
and univerſal debaſement of all men: matter this 
chiefly for reflection, complaints and rebuke ! Nobis in 
arto, & inglorius labor: meſte urbs res, &c. - Livy 
had another field and more ſcope; the Hiſtory of a 
Commonwealth riſing, forming, and conquering ; per. 
petual victories and matter of panegyrick; and his 
pen flowed like the proſperity. of the State: AMgentia 
bella, expugnationes urbium, fuſos captoſque reges, diſ- 
cordias Conſulum adverſus Tribunos, agrarias frumenta- 
riaſque leges, plebis & optimatium certamina, libero 
egreſſu memorabat, An. 4. 32. Doubtleſs he could 
have adopted another Stile if he would, perhaps the 
ſtile of Livy, as I think this very quotation ſhews: 
but Tacitus had another view and different topicks; 
nor would another ſtile, the eaſy and numerous ſtile 
of Livy, have anſwered his purpoſe. 1 fancy too 
that no body who knows Tacitus, would wiſh him to 
have written in a ſtrain different from what he has 
done. 
as well as in his Thoughts, and he wears the onl) 
ereſs that would become hin "y 
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It is amaziog that this obſcurity of his ſhould ne- 
yer be mentioned by any of the Antients who men- 
tion him. It is a fault diſcovered by the Moderns, 
though, in my opinion, common to him with other 
Claſſical Writers; nor has he puzzled the Commen- 
tators more than Horace, Cicero, Pliny, Saluſt, &c, 
His Latin is truly pure and claſſical; he has few or 
no words which had not been uſed by approved Wri- 
ters, nor does he often give new ideas to old words, 
If his Works were no wiſe obſcure to men of ſenſe 
when he compoſed them, as we have no reaſon ta 
think; tis inſolence and folly in us to reckon his ob- 
ſcurity a fault. Tis a dead language he writes in, 
and he wrote near ſeventeen hundred years ago. When 
Tacitus the Emperor directed copies of his Books to 
be placed in all the Libraries, and for their better pre- 
ſervation, to be tranſcribed ten times every year, he 
ordered no Grammarian to explain his abſtruſe places; 
though the Hiſtorian had been then dead near two 
hundred years. Great Writers are in their manner 
and phraſe a Law and Authority to themſelves z and 
not confined to the Rules that fill the heads or gram- 
mars of ſmall wits and pedants. Miltan has a ſtile 
of his own, and rules for writing of his owns and 
who that taſtes his genius would wiſh him more faſhi - 
onable and exact, or to have writ otherwiſe. I am 
cven pleaſed with the jarrings of 44i/ton's phraſes. 
But here I chiefly mean his poetical ſtyle. Of his 
proſe I ſhall make mention hereafter, | 

When tie ſubject varies ſo ſhould the ſtile : that of 
Tacitus is marvellouſly ſuited to his ſubjett and deſigns 
had it been more familiar, it had neither been ſo juſt 
nor ſo beautiful. To me nothing is more ſo than the 
manner of Tacitus: his words and phraſes are admi- 
rably adapted to his matter and conceptions, and 
make impreſſions ſudden and wonderful upon the mind 
af man. The doleful condition of the Emperor Ii: 

th ß telliu, 
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tei, when deſerted by his fortune and all men, is 
ſtrong and tragical as imagination and words can 
make it. Terret ſolitudo & tacentes loct ; tentat clay- 
ſa; inhorreſcit vacuis; feſſuſque miſero errore, & pn · 
denda latebra ſemet occult ant, a Tribuno abitur: 
vinctæ pone tergum manus; laniata veſte, fædum ſpect a- 
culum ducebatur, multis increpantibus: he adds, znllo 
inlachrymante; and the reaſon he gives for this, is 
judicious and fine: deformitas exitus miſericordiam 
abſtulerat. What follows is in the ſame affecting 
ſtrain as are the firſt ſenſible approaches of his cala- 
mity. Vitellius, capta urbe, Aventinum in domum ux- 
oris cellula defertur, ut fs diem latelra vitaviſſet ter- 
racinam —— perfugeret : dein mobilitate ingenii, & que 
natura pavors eſt, cum omnia metuents, preſentia ma- 
xime diſplicerent, in palatium regreditur, vaſtum de- 
ſertumgue; dilapſis etiam inſimis ſervorum, aut occur- 
ſum ej us declinant ibus. | 

Who would blame Tacitus for a paucity of words, 
when he conyeys fo many images in ſo few? 7s habi- 
tus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum fatinss auderent pauci, 
plures vellent, omnes paterentur * Where can there 
be a happier expreſſion than that concerning Galbs, 
when the Empire was already rent from him, and he 
knew it not? Jenarw interim Galla & ſacris intents, 
fatigabat alien; jam imperii deos. When Otho, pro- 
claimed Emperor by no more than three and twenty 
Soldiers, was advancing to the Camp, & paxcitate 
ſalutantium trepids; the behaviour and acquieſcence 
of thoſe he met in his way are accounted for with 
ſurprizing brevity and juſtneſs: alii conſcientia, pleri- 
que miraculo, pars clamore &. gladis, pars filentio, 
animum ex eventu ſumpturi. There is infinite pathos 
in what he ſays of the Omens and Phznomena, which 
were obſerved during the Civil Wars, and the ftrite 
of Princes: celo terrague prodigia, & fulminum moni. 
tus, & fut urorum preſagia leta, triſtia, a” 74 
. niſeſtæ 
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vifeſta, What can be more ſolemn, ſounding and 
ſublime, even in TLucretius? When Nero was diſgrac- 
ing himſelf and the Roman State, by debaſing his 
perſon to that of a Player upon the publick Stage; 
how pathetically is the behayiour and ſpirit of Bur. 
rus deſcribed in a few words; adſt abat Burris merens 


Sect. VI. A general Character of his Works. 


HERE is no end of ſpecimens and examples : 
tis all over a wonderful Book, full of wiſdom, 
full of virtuez of aſtoniſhing ſtrokes of genius and 
ſuperior ſenſe, Yet he ſeems not to value himſelf 
upon his great thoughtsz the fineſt things fall from 
him like common things; he ſays them naturally, 
and never dwells upon one, becauſe he has always 
more to utter. When he has ſtruck your imaginati- 
on and you want to ſtand ſtill and ruminate, you 
have no time; he draws or rather forces you forward, 
nd the next thought ſtrikes you as much; ſo does 
the third, and all of them; and you go on reading. 
ind wondering, yet wiſhing for leiſure to ponder and 
tecollect: But he gives you none; for from firſt to 
laſt the preſent reflection is always the beſt. | 
'Tis all of it eternal good ſenſe, and will bear an 
eternity of time and cenſure. Tis no wiſe akin to 
your pretty trifles of humour and fancy, that juſt 
tickle the imagination and go no deeper, and pleaſe 
for a day. His beauties are ſolid, and upon the ſtritt- 
eſt examination diſcover no paint or tinſel z his wiſ- 
dom and inſtructian are inexhauſtible, and his works 
conſequently an eyerlaſting feaſt, I have ſeen ſcveral 
performances of tolerable length and notable reputa - 
tion, all derived from ſo many: ſhort ſentences of 24. 


fits, well wiredrawn and paraphraſed: he is indeed 


4 fund for Writers who have diſcretion and file; but 
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There is a fine ſhort Character of Tagitw in Owen's 
Epigrams | e 


Peracem fecit probitas, natura ſagacem, | 
Obſcurum brevitas te, gravitaſque brevem. Epigr. 157. 


Sed. VII. Tacitus vindicated from the imputation 
F deriving events from counſels too ſubtle and ma: 


E is accuſed too of over -much ſubtelty and 
refining, and of deriving the actions of his 
inces, even the moſt innocent and plauſible, from 
crooked deſigns and a baſe heart; and of imputing to 
Craft and Politicks what was often no more than'the 
effect of inclination and paſſion. A charge in my 
opinion intirely groundlefs : Tacitus deſcribes things 
and men as they are, ſhews Particulars acting agree- 
a to their characters, their ſituation and views; 
and repreſents counſels flowing from ſuch ſources only 
as were likely to produce them. Let us examine his 
reign of Tiberius for which he is chiefly cenſured. 

The firſt feat of this reign, was the murder of 
Agrippa, the grandſon of Auguſtus. Tiberius ordered 
it, and denied it, and threarned the Centurion who 
was the executioner, that he ſhould anſwer for it to 
the Senate. This is the account given by Tacitw, 
and the ſame is given by Suetonius; the former adds, 
that it was done from jealouſy of State, and for the 
removal of a Rival; and what other reaſon is to be 


for he had ſhewn how improbable it was that 
he fame had been ordained by Auguſtus, though this 
was pretended, as Snetonins too teſtifies, Nor was 
any thing more natural than his apprehenſjons of 
Fre a young Prince popular above all men, 
ind at the head of a great army, who wanted him 
for their Emperor in the room of Iberia. This i 
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matter of fact and well atteſted : Now where is tht 
extreme refining, to repreſent Tiberius as contrivin 
to remove ſuch a dangerous man, one of ſuch g 
pretences and powerful intereſt, firſt from his faithful 
Legions, and then from home, for ever; though at 
the ſame time he flattered him, extolled him, and 
heaped honours upon him? All this is but the com- 
mon road of ſuch Courts, when they have the fame 
deſigns and fears. Is it not uſual in Turkey to load 
a Baſhaw with Imperial Preſents, to beſtow upon him 
ſome great Government, and to murder him before 
he arrive there? IR: ET 

Is not power a jealous and artificial thing, full of 
fears and wilesz and is not Tiberias allowed by all 
men to have been a Prince of infinite diſtruſt, craft; 
and cruelty > What meant he by making great men 
Governors of Provinces, and yet never ſuffering _ 
to go thither for a courſe of years, nor even out of 
Rome; tho they ſtill held the name? What meant 
he by continuing others in the actual poſſeſſion of Pro- 
vinces for a _ tract of years, nay frequently to 
the end of their life? Was it not his diſtruſt of the 
former; and that as to the latter, he could not make 
a ſafer choice, and therefore was afraid to chooſe any? 
Yet Tacitu far from diving into his Politicks in this 
matter, or being ſubtle and dogmatical about it, gives 
you the ſentiments of others: alii tædio nove cura, 
ſemel placita pro æternis ſervaviſſe : Quidam, invidia; 
ne plures fruerentur. Sunt qui exiſtimant, ut callidum 
jus ingenium, ita antium judicium ; neque enim eminen= 
tis virtutes ſectabatur, & rurſum vitia oderat : e of- 
timis periculum fibi; a peſſimis dedrcus publicuim met us 
bat, Never was any thing ſaid more impartial; never 
any thing more juſt and ſolid. . From the doubles and 
even contradictions that poſſeſs the heart of man; the 
condut of men will be perplexed and contradiftory: 
lr is allowed that an * ſui profuſm; _ 
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juſt branch in the Character of Catalize, and is rec? 
koned one of the beauties and ſtrong places in Salluſt. 
Without peradventure, as beautiful and ſtrong and 
juſt, is this of Tacitus: neque eminentis virtutes ſecta- 
batur, & rurſum vitia oderat; the reaſon too aſſign- 
ed for it, is equally juſt and fine: ex optimis periculum 
ſibi; a peſſimu dedecus publicum metuebat. Is not this 
accounting from the principles of nature and ſelf pre. 
ſervation for the conduct and politicks of Tiberias? 
Many of his actions and meaſures, recounted by 73. 
cits, are ſupported by collateral evidence, by Sueto- 
nius, Pliny, Don Caſſius, and others: many by them 
omitted are by him related, with ſuch probability, 
and ſo perfectly reſemble the reſt of his conduct, 
that we muſt deny Tiberius to have been ſuch a Prince 
as all men agree he was, or believe the account of 
him given by Tacitus. vi] 1: 598 er 

His diſſimulation was conſtant and notorious. - In 
the very beginning, while he. confidently acted as 
Emperor, with all the pomp and might of Majeſty, 
he openly refuſed the Empire: Principatum (ſays Su- 
 etonius) quamvis neque occupare confeſtim, negque agert 
dubitaſſet, vi & ſpecie dominationts aſſumpta, diu ta. 
men recuſavit impudentiſſimo animo : Such ſevere lan- 
guage as this is not given him by Tacitus. 
Does Tacitus repreſent him as hating and fearing 
the great Romans and illuſtrious Senators? And do 
not other Hiſtorians ; do not the facts themſelves 
prove it? Was he not continually deſtroy ing them, 
till they were almoſt all . ? Of the twenty 
Grandees particularly ( principum Ciuitats) whom 
he defired of the Senate, for his Confidents and Coun- 
ſellors, he left not above two or three alive; all the 
reſt were by treachery and feigned crimes cut off by 
him; Horum omnium vix duos aut tres incolumes pra- 
ſtitit: Cæteros, alium alia de cauſa lit, ſays Au- 
etonius. Is Tacitus therefore too relied, in diſcover- 
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ing what facts demonſtrate? Is it not Suetonius too 
who ſays, Aulta ſpecie gravitatis, ac morum corrigen- 
dorum, ſed magis nature — arts, ſæve & atroci- 
ter factitavit? It was uſual with him, to do acti- 
« ons exceeding barbarous and mercileſs, yet all un- 
« der ſhew of Juſtice and the reforming of Manners; 
« but in reality from the inſtigation of his own cruel 
« ſpirit “. Is Suetonius alſo" over ſubtle, the Hiſto- 
rian in the world the moſt plain, and ſeldom aiming 
at a reflection? For what reaſon did he ſuffer the 
boundaries of the Empire to be invaded, and Pro- 
vinces to be ſeized by the Barbarians, but from fear 
7 truſting any great Officer with the conduct of the 

ar? | 1 - ; 
That he affected to derive all power from the Se- 
nate, yet leſt them but the ſhadow of authority, and 
was even jealous of that ſhadow, is ſacredly true. It 
was even natural; and wanted no refining, to diſcover 
it. Did not Cromwell do the ſame? And are not all men 
willing to have their power, however lawleſs, legiti- 
mated, and the odium of their acts of violence tranſ- 
fert d upon others? Will any one ſay, that the Senate 
liked his acts of Sovereignty, his frequent impeach- 
ments of their Members, often the belt and moſt in- 
nocent, and his obliging them to condemn, (for he 
that dares not refuſe is forced to conſent) and his 
leaving every particular in continual dread of being 
the next; Which was a farther motive in each to ha- 
tred and complaiſance? He knew he had earn d their 
hate, reput ante ſibi publicum odium. Is it likely now 
that he loved them, or that there was or could be 
lincerity or confidence on either fide? What did his 
retirement in the Ifle of Caprez, with his p al 
abſence from Rome, infer,” but continual diſtruſt of 
the Senate and People? Juſt before he expired he was 
aſtening from a ramble upon the Continent, back to 
his Den, Non temere qui piſs ex tuto auſurns 
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to take meaſures of vengeance againſt the Senate; 
for that he had read in their acts, that they had dif- 
charged certain perſons accuſed, though he had writ 
to the Senate, that they were only named by the in- 
former: Pro contempto ſe habitum fremens, repetere 
Capreas quoqgue modo deſtinavit, non temere, &c. This 
tov is related by Suetonius. It is certain the Senate 
were to all theſe Tyrants a conſtant par of jealouſy 
and hate, and ſome of them, particularly Caligula 
and Nero, had purpoſed to extirpate that venerable 
Aſſembly, by murdering the whole Body. 


Selt. VIII: A24ore Proofs of the Candour and Veratity 
of Tacitus. L 


FACITUS makes Tiberius no worſe than he 
was, hardly ſo bad. That he doomed almoſt 
his whole family to exile; famine, or the execution- 
er; that his cruel ſuſpicion and diſtruſt extended even 
to women, even to his mother, nay. to children, re- 
lations and ſtrangers, to names, nobility, and all me 
is undeniable. - Nor does Tacitus relate any part ol 
the conduct or politicks of Tiberius, but what evi- 
dently reſults either from the nature of the man, or 
the nature of his power. He frequently ſpeaks well 
of that Prince; and ill he could not avoid ſpeaking, 
if he ſpoke of him at all. Nay the whole ſixth chap- 
ter of the fourth Annal, is a fine panegyrick upon 
the moderation and wiſdom of his Government for 
eight years before: publica negotia, & privatorium 
maxima, apud patres tract alantur: dabaturgque primo. 
ribus diſſerere, & in adulationem lapſos cohibebat ipſe; 
mand abatque honores, nobilitatem majorum, 'tlaritudi- 
nem militiæ, inluftres domi artes ſpectando: ut ſatis 
conſtaret non alios potiores fuiſſe. Sua conſulibus, Jud 
pretoribus ſpecies: minorum quoque mag iſtratuum exer- 
cita poteſt as; legeſque, ſi majeſtatis quæſtio eximeretir 
bono in uſu, & Cs Wi hat 
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UPON  TACITUS. 29 
What can be fairer than this? and do not other 
Hiſtorians agree that he grew worſe and worſe ; that 
he had long ſmothered his yices, and was firſt and laſt 
a complete diflembler? And is it juſt upon Tacitur, 


to accuſe him of diſplaying the ſubtleties and craft 
of a Prince, who was all craft and ſubtlety? Does 
he not give us the good and bad of his Character 
and frequently defend it? Does he not ſay of him in 
oppoſition to popular opinion and _— non credide- 
rim ad oſtentandam ſævitiam, movendaſque populi offen- 
ſiones conceſſam filio materiam; quanquam id quogue 
lictum eft ? An. I. c. 75. 1 1 u $9.1 
Does he not repreſent Tiberius elſewhere as molli- 
fjing-a rigorous ſentence of the Senate, for baniſhing 
a criminal to a barren and deſolate Iſland, and argu- 
ing that to whomſoever they granted life, they ought 
to grant the conveniences of life: dandos vite uſus 
cui vita concederetur > Does he not repreſent him in 
another place abſolutely refuſing a new acceſſion of 
power, and arguing againſt it, like a Republican 
yet charges him there with no diſſimulation? | 
In him you haye no falſe colouring, no true worth 
blemiſhed, no bad Cn diſguiſed z but fair repre- 
ſentations and equal juſtice. Tiberius is a dangerous 
Prince, extremely falſe, extremely cruel 5 but he hay 
many abilities, and ſome good qualities. He is pru- 
dent in moderating the exceſſes of others, where he 
was not inſtigated by his own perſonal anger: prudens 
moderandi, ubi propria ira non impelleretur. He loved 
power without bounds yet was conſtant and reſolute. 
in rejecting pompous honours : ſpernendis bonoribus 
validus: a great Tyrant, but a Prince obſerving the 


rules of primitive parcimony: antigue parcimonie _ 
ceps : furiouſly jealous of prerogative z yet the laws, 
where proceſſes of treaſon interfered not, were in pro- 
per force: leges, ſi majeſtatis queſtio eximiretur, bond 
in vs, He is inflexible in his vengeance, and where- 
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ever his jealouſy or anger centers, there terrible Pra. 
gedies are ſure to follow : Yet the popular imputation 
of his poyſoning his ſon, is by Tacitus expoſed as in- 
credible and fabulous; with many the like inſtances of 
eminent impartiality: He gives fair quarter to the 
man, but none to the Tyrant, 

To Claudius a ſtupid Prince, and almoſt a change. 
ling, who had no judgment, no averſion of his own, 
but only ſuch as were infafed and managed by\others, 


| he allows a ſhare of ſenſe at intervals; allows that 


he did ſome reaſonable things, gave good advice to 
the Prince of Parthiaz and wanted not elegance in 
his ſpeeches, when his ſpeeches were premeditated, 
He owns the ſpirit of Sovereignty to be jealous and 
unſociable z but as an exception from this rule, men- 
tions the amiable friendſhip and union between Ger- 
manicus and Druſus, in the Court of Tiberius, tho 
their different intereſts had rent the whole Court inta 
factions. He owns the friendſhip of Druſus for the 
children of Germanicus ; though the participation of 
23 and the union of hearts, are ſeldom compa- 
tible. | 
The ſame fair temper and truth he obſerves in the 
Conduct and Character of Galba, Otho, and even of 
Nero and Vitellius: and 'twas his buſineſs and deſign 
09 open the iniquity and horrors of their miſ- 
rule. | 

Theſe are ſome of the objections made to the Wri- 
tings of Tacitus, and I think with extreme injuſ- 
tice. His Criticks are more ſubtle than he: they are 
falſe refiners, who for the reputation of ſagacity, 
make ſingular remarks, and ſerve him as they ſay he 
did Tiberius; they pervert and blacken his deſigns, 
and are too curious to be equitable. Tacitus, with a 
maſterly diſcernment, unravels the myſterious conduct 
of Tiberius: tis from awe of his Mother, tis from 
fear of Germanicus, tis from jealouſy of the 3 
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UPON TACITUS. 4t 
dees, and with deſign to amuſe and humout, ot tg 
deceive them all, that he rules and acts with ſuch 
temper and moderation, againſt the bent and pride 
of his nature always imperious and tyrannical. But 
when he had well eſtabliſhed himſelf; when Germani- 
cus was dead; when his Mother too was gone; when 


he had cruſhed ſome of the Grandees, and terrified 
all; and eſpecially when he was far from the eyes of 
Rome; is it not moſt true, that he then gave a hy 
to all the exceſſes of vileneſs and cruelty ? cuncta 
fimul vitia , male din diſimalata, tandem profudit: 
Tis not Tacitus who ſays this. | 
Was he not continually mocking and deluding the 
Senate? Fitſt he would by no means accept the Em- 
pre, at a time when he was actually in poſſeſſion 1 
ometimes he was 3 Ang it, and would needs re- 
fgn at every turn. Before he quitted the City, he 
was for viſiting the Provinces, and for this purpoſe 
many preparations were made, and high expectation 
raiſed : then when he had retired to Caprea, he was 
continually amuſing them with his immediate return 
to Rome, nay begg d one of the Conſuls to guard 
him. He carried the deceit ſo far, that he often vi- 
ited the Continent, and the very Walls and Gardens 
about Rome; but never once return'd to Rome, nor 
viſired the Provinces, nor had a thought of reſign- 
ing. The Commonwealth was always in his mouth, 
even when he was acting the Tyrant moſt: he vrofeſ 
ſed eminent moderation while he was meditating acts 
of cruelty ; and in inſtanees of injuſtice and rigour, 
pleaded law and mercy. _ . 8 
His malice in leaving ſo wicked a Succeſſor appears 
more from Suetonius than from Tacitus, who allows 
him to have had ſome thoughts of appointing ano- 
ther: but the former teſtifies expreſly; that 7iberius 
was wont to foretel What a devouring Dragon he 
tear d for the Roman people, and what a Phaeton of 
8 meendiary 
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incendiary to the whole earth. Tacitus is vouched by 
Suetonius in what he ſays was reported for the motive 
which determined Auguſtus to 1 Tiberius;  ambi- 
tione tractum, ut tali ſucceſſore conſider abilior ipſe quan- 
dogue fieret. Suet. in Tiber. c. 21. The fame too is 


teſtified by Dion Caſſius. 


Seck. IX. Mr. Bayle's unjuſt cenſure of Tacitus; and 
hom well the latter knew and obſerv d the Laws of 
Hiſtory. 


R. Bale in his Dictionary in the Article of 
Tacitus, quotes ſome paſſages out of a Book 
entitled Anonymiana, where Tacitus is criticiz'd as 
above, and approves thoſe paſſages. This is the leſs 
matter of wonder to me, for that Mr. Bayle, with 
all his immenſe learning, acuteneſs, and candour, 
had a ſtrange and unnatural biaſs to abſolute Monar- 
chy, though he had fled from the fury of it, and ta- 
ken refuge in a free State. A proof this that great 
weakneſſes cleave to the greateſt minds; and who can 
boaſt an exemption from prejudices, when a ſpirit 
ſo ſignally difintereted and philoſophical as that of 
Bayle was not exempted ? He himſelf ſays of Tacitus, 
qu'il y a bien à reprendre dans Faffefation de fon lan- 
gage, & dans celle de rechercher les motifs ſecrets des 
actions, & de les tourner vers le criminel. That this 
charge is groundleſs I have already proved. Much 
leſs to be regarded is the authority of Mr. St. Evre- 
mond in his cenſure upon Tacitus: his obſervations 
are without depth, to ſay no worſe: nor have I found 
in his Works any political obſervations remarkable 
for ſolidity and force. What he has ſaid of the Ro: 
mans, is ſuperficial, and often wrong. 
Tacitus knew perfectly the Laws of Hiſtory, and 
blames the paſſionate and partial accounts given by 
thoſe who deſcribed tlie ſame reignss finge . 
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of them which were written during the lives of the 
Princes, were falſified through dread of their Tyran- 
ny, and when dead, through deteſtation of their late 
cruelties. He had no motive to be partial; free as 
he was from affection, free from reſentment, He 
knew that truth uncorrupted was the buſineſs of an 
Hiſtorian, and that perſonal affection and hate ſhould 
have no ſhare in the works nec amore quiſquam, & 


fine odio dicendus oft, Of Galba, Otho, and Vitellins 


he ſays, that to him they were known by no mark ei- 
ther of favour or diskindneſs. The ſame is true of 
Auguſt us, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, He 
ſhews how the truth was corrupted, firſt by flattery, 
then by reſentment z and profefſes to be far from ei- 
ther. I think he is as good as his word, 01 


belt. X. An Apology for the wrong account by Taci- 
tus given of the Jews and Chriſtians, and for bis 
diſregard of the Religion then received. 


1 ER E are other accuſations againſt Tacitus: 
he has miſrepreſented the Jews and Chriſtians, 
and wanted Religion. | | 
Concerning the Jews, he followed the traditions 
and accounts current amongſt the Romans: he tells 
you what different relations there were, and neither 
adds any thing, nor miſrepreſents things maliciouſly, 
It was an obſcure State, generally enflav'd to ſome 
greater power; to the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Greci- 
ans, and then to the Romans; and contemned by all, 
as much as they themſelves hated all. They had not 
common mercy or charity toward the Gentiles and 
uncircumciſed z and being perſuaded that the Almigh- 
ty loved only themſelves; they fancy*'d that he abhor- 
red, and therefore they abhorred the whole human 
race belides: ſo that twas ſaid by Tacitus too truly, 
adverſus omnss alios boſtile odium, They were likewiſe 
* 8 3 ever 
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ever ſollicitous to hide their myſteries from the eyes 
of the Heathens, and could not blame them for not 
knowing what was not to be known. Yet he was 
not ill inform'd in ſome inſtances, eſpecially. in their 
ſpiritual notions of the Deity, with their averſion to 
mages, and to the adoration of the Emperors : 214 
famulacra urbibus ſuis; non regibus hec adulatio, won 
Ceſaribus honor. 

- Of the Goſpel 'tis manifeſt he knew nothing, he 
could not elſe haye made ſo ugly a picture of thoſe 
who profefled it; for it is not likely that the Chriſti- 
ans were yet ſo degenerated as to diſgrace the Chriſti. 
n Religion. Tacitus wanted an opportunity to be 
etter informed, That Religion, as it began among 
the lower ſort of people, had not probably hitherto 
gained many proſelytes of name and quality, to coun- 
tenance and recommend it to men of figure. Tacitus 
conſidered it like a Stateſman, as a new Sect inconſiſt- 
ent with the Laws of Rome, and threatning civil tu- 
mults and innoyations, It is probable too he had 
heard and credited the calumnies then uſually thrown 
* the manners and meetings of that people. Nor 
after the beſt inſtruction could he have become a Be: 
y liever without the illumination of the Spirit; which, 
it is plain, was withheld from him; and, without a 
change of heart, it was impoſſible for him to con- 
ceive the Reſurrection of the dead, and the Crucifixi- 
on of the Son of God. Vet he does them the juſtice 
to vindicate them from the obloquy of Were, and 
Expoſes the barbarity of their treatment by that Ty- 
rant, . ; | : | 
For his diſregarding the Religion then receiv'd, 
when I conſider what ſorts of abſurdities the Pagans 
held for Religion, I cannot ſa much blame him. It 
was a worſhip paid to Deities altogether frantick and 
impure, by ſacrifices and follies ridiculous and vain; 


and both their Worhip and their Gods were invert 
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ed by the cunning or deluſion of men. It conſiſted 
in no purification of heart, nor amendment of mo- 
ralsz the things which men and ſocieties require; but 
in ſounds, geſticulation, and the hlood of beaſts: not 
in truth and ſenſe, in beneyolence and rectitude of 
mind; but in lying oracles, unaccountable myſteries, 
and a raying imagination: ſometimes in profeſs'd acts 
of lewdneſsz often in thoſe of fury and madneſs , al- 
ways in ſuch as were foreign from real virtue and the 
reſtraining of the paſſions. Public calamities were 
never thought to be brought down by public depra- 
vity and vice, nor to be averted or removed by pub- 
lic reformation. The Gods were nat offended but by 
the omiſſion, or wrong performance of ſome ceremo+ 
ny or grimace z and by grimace and ceremony they 
were to be appeaſed. And when the Deities were 
deemed to be endowed with the peeyiſhneſs and ca- 
prices of children and apes, or the phrenzy of luna- 
ticks, what man of ſenſe could reverence them, or be- 
lieve in them? It would not have redounded to the 
reputation of his ſenſe, if he had. Where Religion 
is pure Superſtition, and the belief of it abſolutely 
grondleſs and blind; where its Rires are fanciful, 
fooliſh, and unmanly, as the Religion, and Gods, and 
Worſhip of the Pagans were; it would have been a 
revolt from common Reaſon to have had any ſuch 
Religion, We know how freely Cicero deals with 
their. Gods, ; * 
It is true that theſe great men of Rome, who ei- 
ther had no notion of Religion, or one quite oppo» 
lite to that publickly received and practiſed, regard- 
ed it as far as it was interwoyen with the conſtitution 
of the State, and ſubſervient to the ends of Goyern- 
ment: yet they ſuffer'd their Poets, eſpecially the 
dramatic Poets, to treat their Gods with ſevere; jeſts 
and ſatyr. They ſeem'd to be of Tiberius's mind, 
Deerum injurias diis cures that is, ta leave 15 the 
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Gods the avenging of indignities done to the Godg 
Men were puniſhed for their libelling particulars, pe. 
ple of condition, and eſpecially Magiſtrates 3 but to 
ridicule and lampoon the Deities, Jupiter himſelf, 
even upon the Stage, was a matter of impunity and 
diverſion. | 

Their Religion therefore conſiſting in Rituals, 
man might be very religious with a very debauchd 
and libertine ſpiritz cultor deorum percus & infre- 
gquens, is a complaint made by Horace of himſelf, but 
does not ſeem to infer much heavenly mindednef, 
nor a departure from his impure pleaſures. One 
might on the contrary be exactly good and juſt, nay 
the pattern of Virtue, and a public Patriot, with- 
out any tincture of their Religion, Such was Cats 
the Cenſor, ſuch Epicurus, and ſuch was Tacitm, 
He thought that either there was no Providence 
(for his mind wavyer'd between the doctrine of ne- 
ceflity and that of chance,) or ſuch a Providence as 
he could have well ſpared : non efſe care Deis ſecuri- 
tatem noſtram, eſſe ultionem. But this bold reproach 
upon the Deities he uttered, after his heart, zealous 
for the good of his Country, had been heated by 3 
terrible detail of her calamities. 

Nor indeed according to the ideas conceived of 
theſe odd Beings, ſo eaſily humour'd and okd, Wl; 
could one ſay much goad of them, or expect it from f 

( 


them. In the reign of Nero he enumerates many 
preſages, from which as from ſignals divinely ſent, 
great changes for the better were inferred z but all 
vaniſhed into air and diſappointment z prodigia crebr« I | 
& znrita interceſſere; t. Hence he argues, that 
all theſe omens happened ſo apparently without any 
direction or interpoſition of the Gods, that, for ma» Wl ; 
2 * after, Nero rioted in power and wWickech I j; 
ne 1 
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Whatever were the 2 of our Author 


about Religion, his Morality is ſtrong and pure, full 
of benevolence to human ſociety z full of every gene- 
tous paſſion; and every noble principle; a terrible re- 
duke to iniquity, vice and baſeneſs, in all ſtations and 
ſhapes 3 and one continued leſſon of wiſdom and vir- 
we. Theſe are the excellencies which in civil life re- 
commend Books and Men; theſe the excellencies 
which recommend Tacitus; excellencies which he has 
carried as high as the utmoſt efforts of human genius 
could carry them. Mr. Bayle ſays, ſes Annales & 
ſon Hiſtoire ſont quelque choſe d'admirable, & Pun des 
plus grands efforts de Peſprit bumain; ſoit que Fon y 
confidere la ſingularitè du ſtile, ſoit que Pon rattache 4 
la beaute des penſees, & a cet heureux pinceau avec le- 
quel il 4 ſęu peindre ſes deſguiſemens & les fourberies 

des politiques, & le foible des paſſions. | 
Nor does he ſhew more abilities than probity, as 
aſtoniſhing as his abilities were: and having ſo much, 
what more did he want for his deſign? or what more 
could we wiſh in him? Which is the better inſtruct- 
or, he who has ſtore of faith, but wants virtue, and 
abounds not in good ſenſe; or he who wants the firſt, 
but abounds in knowledge and the rules of righteouſ- 
neſs? It is for this we conſult Tacitus, not for his 
Theological ſpeculations. How do his metaphyſical 
notions impede his excellencies as an Hiſtorian and 
Politician 3 or his miſtakes in one thing, leſſen his 
diſcernment and veracity in another? . 468! 
According to the accounts of our beſt Travellers 
concerning China, the Mandarins who are the Nobi- 
lity of the country, the Learned, and ſuch as hold 
the Magiſtracy, have no Religion at all: their go- 
rerning, principle is public ſpirit 5 their principal ſtu- 
dy the good of the State; and they are noted for po- 
liteneſs and virtue. The Bonzes or. Prieſts, on the 
contrary, pretend to extraordinary devotion; but are 
| h | vicious, 
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vicious, fordid, baſe, and void of every virtue private 
dr public. Here is an inſtance of a Monarchy the 
molt thriving of any upon earth, or that ever was 
upon earth; an Empire that contains more people 
than half the teſt of the globe, theſe people full of 
induſtry and arts; yet adminiftred by men who are 
of no particular Religion or Sect, but are guided by 
the natural lights of Reaſon and Morality $ not knows 
it a greater blot and difgrace than the vile lives of its 
Prieſts and Religious. 

Againſt this inſtance ſet another, that of the Pope's 
Dominions , the centet of the Romiſh Religion; 
where holy men ſway all things, and have engroſsd 
all things; where tortures and flames keep out Inf. 
dels and Hereticks, and every man who thinks awry; 
and where the champions for devotion, ſo called, pro 
teft the Church, and feed themſelves. Now where 
but here ſhould one look for the marks of opulence; 
eaſe, and plenty, and public happineſs, if by an Ad- 
miniſtration of Prieſts and Devotees, public happineſt 
were advanced? But behold a different and melan- 
choly ſcene! Countries fertile, but deſolate the peo- 
ple ignorant, idle, and ſtarving, and all the marks 
and weight of miſery ! | 
Does not this merit reflection; that a Church 
blended and debauched with exceffive wealth and 
power, is worſe, a thouſand times worſe than none; 
and that the mere light of nature and of reaſon is 
many degrees more conducive to the temporal wel- 
fare of humankind, than a Religion or Church which 
is purely lucrative or felfiſh? Were the Romiſh 
Church, of any other Church that teaches pains and 
penaltiesz any that exalts Eceleſiaſtics into power, 
and leaves them the ſword, or weilds it for them, 
once eſtabliſhed in China; there would in a little 
time be an end of theit inctedible numbers; and it 
would ſoon feel the cruel curſe attending the 
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In this ſentiment 1 am vouched by that polite Wri- 
ter, and candid Prelate, Dr. Tifotfon : © Bettet it 
i were, ſays he, there were no revealed Religion, 
« and that human nature were left to the conduct 
« of its own principles and inclinatiohs, which are 
« much more mild and merciful, mach more for the 
« peace and happineſs" of human ſociety ; than to be 
« ated by a Religion that inſpires men with fo wild 
« fury; and prompts them to commit ſuch outra- 
„ges“. Serm. Vol. I. p. 206. | 
Make another compariſon between two particulars; 

a Heathen guided by reaſon, and a Chriſtian by paſſi- 
on and falſe zeal; between Tacitus and St. rom: be- 
hold the politeneſs, candour, eternal truth, and good 
ſenſe in the one: mark the raſhneſs and enthuſiaſm; 
the fierceneſs and falſhood of the other. So muck 
ſtronger were the paſſions and inſncerity of this 
great Saint, than the impreſſions of the Chriſtian Rez 
ligion, which is all meekneſs and candour: nay he 
often makes it a ſtale for his fury, forgeries, and im- 
placable vengeance; ' I meddle not with his ſtrange 
maxims, ſome fooliſh, ſome mad, many impractica- 
dle, and others turbulent and ſeditious. In Tacitus 
you have the good ſenſe and breeding of a Gentleman 3 
in the Saint the rage and dreams of a Monk. Does 
the Religion of latter recotnmend his reyeries 
and bitter ſpirit 3 or the want of it in Tacitus, weas 
ken the ſhining truths that are in him? 1 
When a Writer relates facts or reaſons from prin- 
ch ciptes; his good ſenſe and veracity only are to be re- 
garded; and we have no more to do with his ſpecu- 
lations or miſtakes in other matters, than with his 
perſon of complexion. Plia)y and Ariſtotle are rec- 
kohed Atheiſts; but what is this to their fine parts 
and learning? With ſmall ſpirits and bigots cows 
thing that is noble and free, is Atheiſm and Blaſ- 
phemy. The littleneſt and ſourneſs' of their own 
| h hearts, 
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hearts, is the meaſure of all things. Nerva, Trajan, 


and Marcus Aurelius were heathen Princes; but they 
had virtue and benevolence, and their adminiſtration 
was righteous: what more did their ſubjects want 
from them? Juſtinian, Conſtantins, Jobn Baxilowitz, 
John Galeas, and Lews the eleventh, were Chriſtian 
Princes, and men pretending to high Devotion 
ſome of them great contenders for Orthodoxy, and 
great builders of Churches; but all barbarous and 
conſuming Tyrants. What . were their people or 
themſelves the better for their Religion, without 
good nature and probity? Nay, they made Religion 
one of their principal machines for , Tyranny 3. as 
Religion in a Tyrant or Impoſtor is little elfe but 
an impious bargain and compoſition with God for 
abuſing men. = 
Such in truth is the fituation of things below, 
ſuch the frame and foible of men, that it depends in 
a great meaſure upon Civil Government, - whether 
Religion ſhall in this world do good or harm. Is a 
country filled with oppreſſion, the happier for being 
filled too with Churches and Prieſts, as were Greece 
and Italy by Juſtinian? Or can a country that abounds 
in virtue and happineſs and good Laws, want any 
more to all the purpoſes of ſocial life z like Lacede- 
mon and Rome in their beſt ages? Let us praiſe all 
who have true Religion, full of mercy, and void of 
bigottry 3 but let us not condemn ſuch as for want 
of the ſame lights and revelation which we have been 
bleſs'd with, are, without any forms of Religion, vir- 
tuous and wiſe. Certainly worſe; much worſe than 
none, is that Religion which inſpires pride, bigotry; 
and fierceneſs, and hath not charity for all men. 
To conclude this head, I ſhall here ſubjoin what I 
ave ſaid elſewhere to the like purpoſe: “ That 
black is not white, and that two and two make 


« four, is as true out of the mouth of an Atheiſt, 
as 
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« as out of the mouth of an Apoſtle: a penny given 
“ by an Atheiſt to a beggar, is better alms than a 


« half penny given by a Believer z and the good ſenſe 
« of an Atheiſt is preferable to the miſtakes of a 
« good Chriſtian : in ſhort, whatever reputed Atheiſts 
« do well, or ſpeak truly, is more to be imitated 
« and credited, than what the greateſt Believers do 
« wickedly, or ſay falſly: even in the buſineſs of 
« bearing teſtimony, or making a report, in which 
« caſes the credit or reputation of the witneſs gives 
« ſome weight, or none, to what he ſays; more re- 
« oard is to be had to the word of an Unbeliever, 
« who has no intereſt on either ſide, than to the 
« word of a Believer who has : neither are the good 
« or bad actions of an Atheiſt worſe, with reſpect to 
« the world at leaſt, for his being one; though the 
« fin of a_ Saint is more ſinful than that of a Pa- 
« pan, It is the greateſt folly to think that any 
« man's crimes are the leſs for him who commits 
(them; or that truth is leſs or more truth, for the 
g (ill or good name of him who ſpeaks it”, | 


ds Sed. XI. The fooliſh cenſure of Boccalini and others 


5 upon Tacitus. 
T: HE cenſure paſſed upon Tacitus by Boccalint 
and ſome of the other Commentators, as if he 
nt WF maliciouſly taught leſſons of Tyranny ; is ſb ſenſeleſß 
en ¶ and abſurd that it merits no notice, much lefs confu- 
ir- tation. As well may they ſay that Zazber and father 
an u diſplay the encroachments and frauds of the 
y; Wi Church of Rome, on purpoſe to teach that or other 
Churches how to oppreſs and deceive z or that Zivy, 
I Ws great a Republican as ever lived, expoſed the uſur- 
at Wl pations * — of Tarquin, in order to inſtruct 
Uſurpers to ſupport themſelves and extinguiſh pub - 
lic liberty. Tacitus repreſents Tyrants as odious to 
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all men, and even to themſelves. But what anſwer 
could one give to a man who ſhopld advance that 
Crotius wrote his Book of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
with a view to promote and confirm Paganiſm? 


dect. XII. Of the ſeveral Commentators and Tranſ. 
tors of Tacitus. 


T were almoſt endleſs to mention all who have writ 
upon Tacitus, and their ſucceſs: numbers hare 
one it, many as Criticks, ſome politically z3 and ſe- 


veral of the former with ſufficiency and applauſe, ſuch Wi * 
as Lipſius, Freinſbemins, old Gronovius, and Ryckiv, Will / 
17 the edition publiſhed by this laſt 1 haye made 
my Tranſlation: the text is "ey correct, and his Wl * 
notes are judicious and good. Of all thoſe who hae Wl 
commented upon his Politicks, I can commend hut Wl » 
very few; I mean ſuch as I have ſeen; many of then Wl | 
ate worle than indifferent: tedious compilations of Wl ! 
common places, or heavy paraphraſes upon the origi- Wi 5 
nal, where its vigour is loſt in ſuperfluons explicati- Wl - 
ons; and the lively thoughts of Tacitus converted in- 
to lifeleſs maxims, frequently wrong converted; fre- Wi © 
quently trifling and affected; often ſuch diſcoveries s Wil © 
are obvious to every peaſant or child: or puffy deck 7 
matiqns, tedious, laboured and uninſtruftive. Of ode Wl > 
or bother ſort are the Commentaries of Boccalin, t 
 Amnibal Scoti, Forſtnerus, Schildis, and divers o 
thers. | U 
Mr. Amelot de Ia Heuſſaye has made a large collec . 
tioh of political obſervations upon Tacitus, as far u 
nent and uſef 13 but many of om inhpid, and li- 
tle worth, The. very firſt which he makes, is fa By - 
ap poor 5, 55 gue Ja Roiawe commence 4 degeners Wl /* 
en tyrannie, le peuple aſpire. 4 Ig liberte. Little ber ( 


ter. is this; gd un Prince commence & devenir infi 
5 1 00 7 | me, 
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ne, an caſſe, tout le monde tourne les yeux-vers le ſoleil 
levant, c eſt à dire, vers ſon ſucceſſeur : and this 3 les 
refus du Prince doivent etre aſſaiſonneꝝ de douceur & 
de courtoifie : and this; ceux meme qui ont renonce 4 
leur houneur , & qui fant gloire de leur ſcelerateſſe, 
#offenſent d'etre appeliez traitres : and this, un bon Ge- 
wral ne doit jamais bazarder une bataille, qu'il wait 
mi bon ordre par taut : this too; #/ x'y a rien dont un 
Favort, on un po omg Afiniſtre, dotve ſe mettre plus 
en peine, que de bien counoitre I humeur de ſon Prince: 
this too; Kun Prince de pouille de ſes Etats ne reſte pas 
volontiers entre les mains de celui qui Sen eſt empare. 
All this is trite, void of force and inſtruction. | 
The Spaniſh Tranſlatian by Don Alamos de Barrien- 
tis, is accompanied with numerous Annotations, by 
him ſtiled Aforiſmos, which are as indifferent and im- 
potent as the Tranſlation it ſelf is good and ſtrong. 
His obſervation upon, cuncta diſcordiis ciuilibus 725 
nomine principis ſub imperium accepit, is, Quando 41. 
guno ſe viniere a bazer Senor de una grande, poderoſa 
cividad libre, lo mas ordinario ſera deſpues 4 una lar- 
ga guerra civil: & the opportunity for any one to be- 
« come maſter of a great and powerful free City, is 
% moſt commonly at the end of a great civil war *. 
Tacitus ſays, that Auguſtus. left the firſt Lords of the 
Senate his heirs in the third degree, though moſt of 
them were hated by him: pleroſque inviſos fibi, ſed 
0- WY j4ctantia gloriaque ad poſteros, Don Alamos obſerves 
upon this: El principe muchaz vezes haze ura 4 las 
perſonas que abhorrece, para gaguar fama de modeſtia 
ſafriemento: & a Prince often confers honours. on 
* thoſe he hates, purely for the reputation of mode- 
* ration and temper.”. Tacitus ſays of -Germanicss, 
flat UN ax ius occultis in ſe patrui avieque odiis, quorum cauſ- 
1e acriore quia inique : El hombre inocente y bueno, 
ber (as Don Alampg, by way of Annotation) de vinguna- 
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toſa recibe tanta cognoxa, como de los ſecretos abbor. 
recimientos que ſabe le tienen ſus parientos, ſin mere. 
eerlo: © a worthy and innocent man feels ſo much 
ec anguiſh from nothing as from the ſecret hate which 
e he knows his parents bear him, without deſerving 
« jt”, p 2 0 | 
Of ſmall value are ſuch reflections, and ſmall 
thought they coſt to produce them: the leſs is the 
wonder that Don Alamos has vented ſuch a myriad, 
Canini, an Italian, has however tranſlated them into 
his own language, with high encomiums, and pub- 
liſhed them with the Italian Tranſlation of Politi, 
a Tranſlation which reads well, but hampers the 
thoughts of Tacitus, and from an affectat ion to be as 
conciſe as the original, loſes much of its weight and: 
ſpirit. Don Alamos, on the contrary, opens the ſen- 
timents of Tacitus fully, often over-fully, by ſupple 
mental parentheſes, that are ſometimes perfectly need 
leſs, and always marr and embarraſs the reading. 
Theſe are the only Spaniſh and Italian Verſjons 
which 1 have ſeen. of Tacitus. There are two more 
of the former, by Sueyro and Coloma , both well 
eſteemed; and as many more Italian by Dati and 
Davanzati nat at all commended. Of French Tran- 
ſtations there are five or fix, all except two, good for 
little, ſome of them good for nothing. Theſe tuo 
are by Mr. 4 Harlay de Chanvallon, who has done the 
whole, and Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye, who has only 
gone as far as the thirteenth Annal: the former is vi- 
gorous and juſt, like that of a man of ſenſe and ob- 
ſervation; nor has the latter any advantage over him, 
faye that his French is more modern, if that be any. 
Ablancourt is likewiſe one of the French Tranſlators 
of Tacitus, a man of name and of a flowing ſtile; 
but if he has abuſed other Authors as he has abuſed 
and transformed Tacitus, tis fit they were all done 
I 4 over 
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ever again. There is ſome life in him, and harmony, 
but no juſtneſs nor ſtrength. All the force and fine 
ideas of Tacitus are loſt in Ablanconrt. 


Set, XIII. A Cunjeclure concerning the modern Lan- 
guages, more largely concerning the Engliſh. 


F the French Tongue it-ſelf. I may venture to 
O ſay after better judges than my ſelf, that from 
2 laxneſs and effeminacy eſſential to it, it cannot natu- 
ralize the ſtrong expreſſions of the Ancients, with- 
out ſpreading and weakning them conſiderably : it has 
2 number of relatives, particles and monoſyllables that 
return inceflantly, and flatten the ſenſe and tire the 
ear. The Engliſh Language has indeed many words 
more harſh than the French; but it has likewiſe ma- 
ny more, ſpirituous and ſounding: and though it be 
alſo loaded with relatives, particles and words of one 
fyllable, yet I think not to the ſame degree, nor do 
thoſe we have return ſo often; and we can frequently 
drop the particles, and leave them to be underſtood, 
as well as the relatives. 4 | | 

In this reſpect the Latins had an advantage over 
the Greeks; as thoſe two Languages have over every 
other that is now in the world, or perhaps ever was. 
We are infinitely behind them in fignificancy and 
ſound, and with all our adventitious words and refine». 
ments, are. ſtill crude and gothick to them. Neareſt 
in Language to the Ancients come the Spaniards and 
Italians, though ſtill far behind; yet they ſtand over 
the heads of the Engliſh and French, and walk while 
we creep. The Spaniſh is the more ſonorous and lof- 
ty; the Italian the more ſweet and gliding; and 
both excell in harmony, numeroſity, and the pomp. 
of words. The Italians ſeem to have ſpoiled their 
Tongue, by wild hyperbolas, and phraſes of mere 
ſound and complement: whether it be from the wy 
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of the nation to Love and Muficks whether it be 

from the Legends of their Saints, and their extrayz. 
gant Panegyricks upon them, or from their Slavery 
to Churchmen, or the Severity of their Government, 
or from what other cauſe I do not pretend to deter. 
mine. 

The French profeſs to have greatly refined their 
Tongue; and it is indeed brought to be excteding 
glib and perſpicuous; but whether the refiners hare 
not pared away its ſtrength to make it more ſhapely 
and regular, has been doubted. Some refinementy 
we alſo have made in ours, perhaps by imitating the 
French; though I hope we have better preſer ved its 
force. Eaſy writing has been ſtudied to affectation; 
a ſort of writing, which, where the thoughts are not 
cloſe, the ſenſe ſtrong, and the phraſe genteel, is of 
all others the moſt contemptible. Such were the 
duftions of Sir Roger P Eſtfange, not fit to be read by 
any who have taſte or good breeding: they are full 
of technical terms, of phraſes picked up in the ſtreet 
from apprentices and porters, and nothing can be 
more low and nauſeous. His ſentences, beſides their 
groſſneſs are lively nothings, which can never be tran- 
ſlared (the only way to try language) and will hardly 
bear repetition: between hawk and buzzard: clawed 
him with kindneſs: alert and friskie : guzzling down 
tipple : would not keep touch: a queer putt : lay curfel 
bard upon their gizzard: cramm his gutt : conteited 
noddy: old cbuff : and the like, are ſome of Sir Roger; 
choice flowers. Yet this man was reckoned a Maſter, 
nay a Reformer of the Engliſh Language: a man 
who writ no Language; nor does it appear that be 
underſtood any; witneſs his miſerable Tranflations'of 
Ciceros Offices and Joſephus: That of the latter is 7 
Verſion full of miſtakes, wretched and low, from an 
eaſy and polite one of Monſieur d Audil ß. 
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Sir Roger is one amongſt the ſeveral hands who at- 
tempted Tuciruc, and the third Book of the Hiſtories 
js ſaid to be done by him. He knew not a word df 
it but what he has taken from Sir Henry Savill, and 
him he has wretehedliy perverted and mangled. Out 
of the wiſe and grave mouth of Taritu he brings 
ſuch quaint ſtuff as this: o caſt the point upon that i- 
fue : ſaruling departurg of Vitellius: ar the rate 
of a' man at bi wit's e — ſottiſh milſtitude never 
vent beyond! Bawling :----<- an Emperor” lugg d our of his 
hole ;--=»=<th& ſraton of the Capitol: the Government 
dropt into Veſpaſian's niourh :-----rbt cut out for a ſoldi- 
r: went Hot" a' ſeakiny way to work. -. Valens in 
the interim with bis diſſolute train of capons: [into 
this ſenſeleſs cant word Sir Roger elegantly changes 
that of Eutiuchs uſed by Si" H. Savill, for 1 dare fay 
he neither ſaw nor kriew the original, mine ſpado- 
un: the Baperur gurzling and gormandizing like „ 


beaft, g a 
Such jargoh is hardly good enough for a . 
Roger had aà genius for buffoonty and a 


bew. Ii | 
rabble,, and higher he never went: his ſtile and his —_ 
thouglits' ate 100 vulgut for a ſenſible” artifcer. To 
put his Bocks into the hands of youth of boys, for | 
whom chiefly} Eſbp by him burleſqued was deſſgned, is 
to vitiate their taſte and to give them' poor low turn — 
f thinking z not to mention: the vile and laviſh pris | 
ples of the man. He has not only tryed Fes | 
plain Beaſtsy from the fimplieity of natiife,-into'Jeſt- 
rs and Buffoons; but out of the mouths of Animals 
nur'd'to the boundleſs freedom of air and deſerts, has 
irawn doctrines of ſetvitude and a defence of Tyrann: 
The taſte and ſtile of the Court is always the ſtan. 
ard of the publick. At the Reſtoration a time 
reat feſtivity and joy; the formal and forbidding gra- 
ity of the preceding times, became a'faſhionable to- 
Nc- of- ridicule: a manner 1 and was 
ntro- 
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introduced; jeſt and waggery were encouraged z and 
the King himſelf delighted in drollery and low hy. 
mour. Hence the Language became replete with lu. 
dicrous phraſes z archneſs and cant grew diverting; 
the writings of witlings paſs'd for wit; and if they 
were fevere upon the Sectaries, as the fafhion was, 
they pleaſed the Court. By this means / Eſtrange got 
his character. It is very true that there appeared at 
the ſame time men of juſt wit and polite ſtile; but 
it cannot be denied but that the other manner wat 
prevalent; the greateſt wits ſometimes fell into it. 
This humour ended not with that Reign nor the 
next, but was continued after the Revolution by IE. 
ftrang, Tom Brown, and other delighters in low jeſt, 
their imitators: and ſuch witlings have contributed 
confiderably to debauch our Tongue. If 'we go fo 
high as Queen Elizabeth's time, we ſhall find that: 
good ſtile began then to be us'd, agreeably to the 
good ſenſe of that Prince$ and her Court; and we 
ave the Language of that age in Sir walter Raleigh, 
Whoſe genius was too juſt and ſtrong to go into the 
miſerable. pedantry of the next reign. Many of the 
productions then, and particularly the Royal produc- 
tions, are wretched beyond meaſures (I wiſh-the bo- 
nour and politicks of thoſe days had heen better :) nor 
could ſo conſiderable a man as Sir Francs Bacon e 
eape the infection. ns 089 
The next Prince affected a high and rigid gravity; 
and a pomp and ſolemnity of ſtile beeame common: 
yet the Language began to recover, when the cant 
and enthuſiaſm enſuing, gave it a new tincture inſipid 
and diſtaſteful enough. But between the xeign ol 
King James and the Reſtoration, ſeveral, Writers ar 
ared eminently happy in their Rile: ſuch particu 
arly was Mr. Chilling worth, whoſe language is flo 
ing, and free as his own candid ſpirit, ; The ſam 
chatacter is due to the excellent Lord Falkland, 1 
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Mr. Hales of Eaton, Mr. Hobbes's Engliſh is beauti- 
ful almoſt, if not altogether, beyond example: no- 
thing can be finer than his way of expreſſing his 
thoughts : his ſtile is as ſingularly good, charming and 
clear, as many of his principles are dangerous and 
falſe. Under this character of his ſtile I do not com- 
prize his Tranſlation of Thucydidesz as it does not, 
however juſt it be, reſemble his other Works. Hence 
] am inclinable to believe what I have heard, that it 
was done by ſome of his diſciples and by him reviſed 
yet it far excels moſt of our Tranſlations. Ailton's 
Engliſh Proſe is harſh and uncouth, tho' vigorous and 


ed WY cxpreſiive. The ſtile of Selden- and Hammond is rug» 
(08 z<d and perplexed. | 
q 

be Set. XIV. A conjecture concerning the preſent ſtate 
1 of the Engliſh Tongue, with an account of the preſent 
; J wor k, 1.99 | 
he | 


F the Character of Writing in our own time, 
OJ were I to give my opinion, I ſhould be apt to 
ſay, that in general it comes too near to talking; a 
nor method which will hardly make it delightful or laſt- 
& WY ing: no words upon paper will have the ſame effect as 
| words accompanied with a voice, looks and action; 
it, bence the thoughts and language ſhould be fo far 
on nis d as to ſupply the want of thoſe advantages; but 
abe indeed this is impoſſible, and therefore there is the 
dpi zrcater cauſe for — the ſtile: now becauſe 
1 oo {abour'd periods are offenſive, and flat ones are inſipid, 
api he excellency lies between pomp and negligence. 
ien Let it be as eaſy as you pleaſe, but let it be ſtrong; 
wo advantages that are very compatible, and often 
found in the ſame Writer. Livy is remarkable for 

both: it is his eloquence and ornaments which have 
preſerved him in ſuch eſteem, as much as his matter 
good ſenſe, The late _ Shaftsbury, 1 
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he has been perhaps too anxious and affected in form- 
ing his phraſe to eaſineſs and fluency, has yet had 
good ſucceſs: ſince it is manifeſt that his ſoft alluring 
ſtile has multiplied his Readers, and helped power- 
fully to recommend his Works. Dr. Burnet of the 
Charter-Houfe wrote with great eloquence and maje- 
ſty, yet eaſy and unaffected. Dr. Tillotſons tile is 
plain and pleafant, enlivened too with fine images 
and ſtrong ſenſe: yet many, while they ſtrove to imi- 
tate him, have written very poorly. This has hap- 
pened to ſome of our Divines, who ſtudying his man- 
ner, but wanting his genius, have uttered a flow of 
words, which found not ill, but lack fpirit and mat- 
ter. I have looked over whole Pages of Biſhop Bla- 
kal's Sermons, without finding any thing which ol. 
fended the ear, or pleaſed the imagination, or inform- 
ed the underſtanding. I cannot help mentioning 
here another Writer, who has gained great reputz- 
tion for Stile, without deſerving any: I mean Dr. 
Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter. His expreſſion is lan- 
/ gviſhing and infipid, full of falſe pomp, full of at- 
fectation. He is always aiming at harmony and wit, 
but ſucceeds ill; for his manner is ſtarched and pe- 
dantick. With much greater juſtice has the Stile of 
Dr. Atterbury his ſucceſſor been admired. | 
Qur Tongue is naturally cold, and the lefs force 
our words have, the- more they muſt be multiplied: 
this multiplying of words is tedious z thence the fe- 
medy is as bad as the diſeaſe. The Latin phraſes on 
the contrary are ſhort and lively, and a 
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words 
convey many images. Theſe difficulties with _ 
others I found in this Tranſlation very ſenſibly. 

wanted new words, but have rarely coined any, 45 
the creating of words is generally thought affected 


and foppiſh: yer 1 have ſometimes ventured upon a 
new phraſe, and a way of my own; upon drawing 
the Engliſh idiom as near as poſſible to that — the 
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Latin, and to the genius of my Authors by leaving 
the beaten road, dropping particles, tranſpoſing words, 
and beginning a ſentence where it is uſual to end it. 
| have ſtudied to imitate the ſpirit, eloquence and 
turns of Tacitws, as far as I could, aſſiſted by a Lan- 
guage weak in its ſounds, and looſe in its contexture. 
This manner of writing, I own, would be ſtrange and 
even ridiculous in — and familiar ſubjects; but 
where the ſubject is high and ſolemn, there muſt be a 
conformity of ſtile. | / 
ln the political Diſcourſes following, I have like- 
wiſe taken a method of my own, in reaſoning largely 
upon topics which to me ſeemed of the moſt moment 
to this free Nation, and giving an idea of the Poli- 
tics of the Ceſars; of the vis, artes, & inſtrument a 
regni, as by Tacitus they are called. I have vindicat- 
ed the principles of civil Liberty; I haye examined 
the defences made for Ceſar and Auguſtus; I have dif- 
played the genius of theſe Uſurpers; the temper and 
| debaſement of the people; with the conduct and ty- 
f. nanny of their ſucceſſors, to the end of the Annals. 
t WH When I publiſh my Tranſlation of the Hiffory, 1 
ball have more to ſay. I have little troubled my ſelf 
with the ſtrife and grey of Commentators, and va- 
rious Readings. I have choſen the beſt editions, and 
ce here the meaning was dubious, taken the moſt pro- 
1: WH fable: for, after all, there is a good deal of gueſs- 
Vork and uncertainty z difficulties not peculiar to 74- 
cue. 5 
ds | was perſuaded to this undertaking ſeveral years 
7 480 by a friend of mine a Gentleman of Letters in 
the City; for then I had never ſeen the Engliſh 
as Wl Tranſlation, and knew not but it was a good one. 
ed Mr. Trenchard approved the deſign with his uſual zeal 
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1a Wor every thing which favoured public Liberty. My 
ng Lord Carteret, who underſtands Tacitus perfectly and 
e 


admires him, was pleaſed to think me not unfit for 
; | » ” It,” 
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it, and gave me many juſt lights about the manner of 
doing it; that particularly of allowing my ſelf ſcope 
and freedom, without which I am ſatisfied every Tran- 
ſlation is pedantic and cold. A Tranſlation ought to 
read like an Original. The Duke of Argyle eſpouſed 
it generouſly, with that frankneſs which is natural to 
him, agreeable to his knowledge and taſte of polite 
Learning, and to his fincere love of Liberty. So dig 
my Lord Townſhend: and Sir Rovert Walpole encou- 
raged me in the purſuit of it in a manner eminently 
to my credit: and to many Gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance I am much obliged upon this occaſion : IL own [ 
have been long about this Tranſlation : that I was ſo, 
is to be aſcribed not ſo much to idleneſs, as to ditt- 
dence, It was done a long while before I put it to 
the preſs: after all my care and many reviſes, I con- 
tinued apprehenſive that much fault might be found, 
and many objections made; a misfortune which I (till 
doubt J ſhall not be able to eſcape, and wiſh I may 
not deſerve. I therefore rely more on the candour of 
my Readers, than on my own ſufficiency. Thoſe of 
them who underſtand Tacitus in the Original will es- 
fily make allowances for the difficulty of making him 
ſpeak any other Language. I have been chietly care- 
ful not to miſtake the ſentiments of my Author 3. 
bout human Nature and Government; and I. will 
venture to ſay that no man who has not accuſtomed 
himſelf to think upon theſe two ſubjects, can ever 
make tolerable ſenſe of Tacitus, let him be ao learned 
in other things as he will. For the ſame reaſon, no 
man that is meerly Learned, can eyer be pleaſed with 
a free Tranſlation however faithful and juſt, for his 
chief attachment will eyer be to Words and Crit 
ciſm. Who had more Learning than Sir H. Sauil 
tis plain he abounded beyond moſt men; but I fup- 
poſe | a was his chief accompliſhment z end 
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thence his Tranſlation is a very poor one. The fault 
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cannot be aſcribed to the times for at that time the 
polite world wrote and ſpoke well; and if Sir Wa. 
ter Raleigh mad: then tranſlated it, no body I believe 
would have ever attempted to mend it, 

Of the former Tranſlations of the remaining Books 
of Tacitus, that is to ſay, his Hiftorzes; his Account 
of Germany; and his Life of Agricola, I ſhall give 
ſome account when [ publiſh my ſecon Volume. 
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dect. L of Cefar's Uſurp ation; ** 5 his trans bs 
Teſs _ than tha of Catiline.” r Ont 

OT H I NG "I wen hitherto ond a ſuffcl. 
N. ent check and barrier to the exorbitant paſſi- 
ons of men; neithet kindneſs nor 3 

nor mulcts nor pain; nor honour; nor OT ORE 

the terrors of death. A proof this, how far human 
malice or ambition is an over- match for human wiſ⸗ 
dom ; fince Laws and Conſtitutions framed by the 
beſt and wiſeſt men, have firſt or laſt hecome the ſport 
and conqueſt of the worſt, ſometimes of the moſt 
fooliſh.” Could wiſe Eftabliſhments have enſured" the 
ability of a State, that of Rome had been immor- 
tal. Beſides adopting all the beſt Inſtitutions of the 
free. States of Greece; accits que u/quam egregia,/ her 
principal ſtruggle aud employment for Tome'Qentu- 
ties, was the ſubduing of foreign enemies by Arms, 
and the ſecuring of domeſtick Liberty by wholſome 
Laws; and for Laws and Arms ſhe was the wonder 
and the glory of the earth. But ſhe, whoſe force 
ad PONY no power could withſtand, not 8. of 
= reece 


Greece nor of Carthage, nor of the world, fell ö 


18 the corruption and violence of her own Citizens, 


The only ſword that could hurt her, was her own, 
with that ſhe truſted Ceſar, and that he turned un. 
2 upon his own mother, and by it enſlayeg 


Catiline's Conſpiracy. and crime every man deteſts; 

et Ceſar accompliſhed what Catiline only intended. 
Had he better qualities than Catiline? he was ſo 
much the worſe, and able to do higher miſchich, 
See how infatuation prevails! the ſame men who ah. 
Hor Catiline, admire Ceſar, who actually did more eyil 
than ever the wicked heart of Catiline had conceiyed, 
But Catiline had no ſucceſs, nor conſequently flatter. 
ers. Had he ſucceeded, had he entailed: Rome upon 
his race, and ſuch as would have been concerned to 
have guarded his fame, there would not have been 
wanting flattering Poets and Hiſtorians to! have &. 
choed his Praiſes and Genius divine, his Eloquetice, 
Courage, Liberality and Politics, and how-mudh the 
degeneracy. of Rome wanted ſuch a Reformer, with 
every other topick urged in defence of Ceſar. But 
Catiline failed, and is owned to have been a Traitor: 
Ceſar's iniquity was triumphant, fo was his name; 
and after - ages have continued to, reverence him h/ 
the force of habit, and of ſuperſtition which ſwal- 
lows every thing, examines nothing. When. popu- 
lar opinion has conſectated a man or a name, ul 
that man's ations, however wicked or fooliſh, and 
every thing done under that name, are ſute to be 
conſecrated too: the force of authority is irreſiſtible 
and infatuating, and reaſon and truth muſt yield to 
prejudice and words. Yo J 10799 07 bf 
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Sect. II. Of the publick Corruption by Ceſar pro- 
moted or introduced; with his bold and wicked Con- 
duct. 

7 AS the Commonwealth, become disjointed 

V and corrupt; as in truth it was deeply and 

dangerouſly > who had contributed ſo much as Ceſar 

to that wicked work? From his firſt appearance in 
the world he confederated with every publick Incen- 
diary, with every troubler of the peace of the State, 
with every Traitor againſt his Country: inſomuch 

that he was diveſted of the dignity of Pretor by a 

ſolemn Decree of Senate: and when he ſollicited for 

the Conſulſhip, his ambition and violent deſigns were 
ſo much apprehended in that ſupreme Office, nihil non 
uſurum eum in ſummo magiſtratu, that to check him 

vith a proper Collegue, the Senators contributed a 

great ſum of money; nor did even Cato deny but that 

ſuch contribution, however againſt Law, was neceſ- 
ſir then to ſave the State; xe Catone quidem abnuen- 
tt eam largitionem e Rep. ſieri. 1 | 

He began that Office with violent acts of power: 

by violence diſpoſſeſt his Cuilegue of all ſhare in the 
Adminiſtration 3 and during the whGle term, he raiſ- 
ed and pulled down, gave and took away by mere 
will and power; whatſoever and whomſoever he 
would ; terrified ſome, ' impriſoned others; forged. 
plots, ſuborned tying accuſers, and then murthered 
them, and trampled upon all Faith and Law. 

To efcape puniſhment for all theſe outrages, he 

rrupted and bribed the people, to chuſe his own 

geatures into the Magiſtracy, or bribed the Mag. 

irates after they were choſen. He went ſo far as 55-04 

ten to engage ſome of them, by oath and writing 

erer to call him to account, nor ſuffer him to be | 
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By the ſame wicked methods he got for his lot the 
Province of Gaul, and kept it for ten years, commit- 
ting freſh treaſon every day; making war of his own 
head, right or wrong, upon friend and foe 5 info- 
much that it was propoſed in Senate to deliver him 
up to the enemy: but faction and bribery ſaved him, 
and from the moſt extenſive rapine he derived, his 
power of bribing. He feaſted the people, he gave 
them largeſſes; he gained the Senators by money, the 
ſoldiers by donarives, nay the favorite ſervants and 
loweſt ſlaves of conſiderable men, were bribed by him, 
Every prodigal, every expenſive youth, every man in- 
debted and deſperate, every criminal, found in him 
a ready ſupport and protector; and when their expen- 
ces, debts, and crimes, were ſo exceſſive as to admit 
of no relief from him, to ſuch he was wont to preach 
the abſolute neceſſity of a Civil War. 
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Nor did foreign Kings and Nations eſcape his court 
and gifts: upon them he beſtowed aids, and arms, 
and captives, all belonging to tne Roman people, and b. 
without their authority; thus to purchaſe foreign p. 
friendſhip againft a day of uſurpation and need. To WW 1 
do all this he robbed the Provinces, plundered Towns, n 
pillag'd Temples, even the Capitol he plundered; n 
whence he ſtole a vaſt quantity of gold, and placed Wi i" 
ſo much gilt braſs in the room of it, and put whole Wi © 
Kingdoms and Provinces under contribution to his Wi i 
privy purſe. | Wc: 
How many thouſand deaths did this man deſerve, . 
even before he had committed his capital iniquity? L. 
It was he who thus principally corrupted the State, Se. 
and embroiled it, and unſettled it in all its parts. 0: 
He offered indeed to disband his forces, if Pompe Hine 
would do fo too; but even this offer was giving lau en 
to Rome. The Senate was to judge, and not C 
what armies were to be disbanded, what to be retaln- - 


ed. Belides, even that propoſal was juſtly ſuſſ _ 


UPON TACITUS. 6; 
to have been faithlefs and hollow; ſince had he exe- 
cuted the ſame, it had been eaſſer for him to have re- 
aſſembled upon occaſion his veteran ſoldiers, than for 
Pompey his troops lately levied. 

Had there been no corruption in the State, ſuch a 
man was enough to introduce it. From his infancy 
he was thought to have meditated the enflaving of 
his Country, and in order to enſlave it, created cor- 
ruption or improved it: to commit the blackeſt trea- 
ſon and iniquity that the malice of man could deviſe, 


he ſtuck at no other, but by a Babel of crimes accom- 
pliſhed the higheſt, 


dect. III. Ceſar might have purified and reformed 


l the State; but far different were hy intentions, His 
d Art, good Senſe, and continued ill Deſigns. 

t D ID the State want reforming? why did not 
$, J Ceſar reform and reſtore it? This would have 
d been true Glory, the only true uſe of his abſolute 
21 WK power, and the only amends for having aſſumed it. 
(0 Ihe work too was pratticable; the wiſeſt and greateſt 


15, nen in Rome thought it ſo, even after all the poiſon 
d; ad depravity introduced by him. Brutus, Cicero, 
ed and the Senate thought ſoz elſe he would never have 
ole been put to Death by thoſe who did it. If the State 
had been deemed irretrievable, and an Uſurper a ne- 
W c:llary evil, they could not haye had a better than Ce- 
ſar. But they judged otherwiſe, and for ſome time 
Liberty was actually reſtored : why it ſubſiſted no lon- 
ger, was owing to caſualties and the faithleſſneſs of 


and poſſibilities at one view; to ſee them by ſucceſſi- 
01 is often to ſee them too late; and againſt what is 
not foreſeen no remedy can be provided. Cicero who 
lwayed the Senate, in hatred to Anthony , trufted 


K 2 


Oddavius. No human wiſdom can take in all incidents 


9:44vins too much, and raiſed him too high, and * 
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by that falſe creature given up to the flaughter, to (1: 
tiate the vengeance of Anthony, to cement their late 
union, and to begin the bloody Tragedy which they 
had meditated againſt their Country and her Liberty, 
by the murder of ſo ſignal a Patriot. What follow. 
ed was horrible, continued maſſacres and the rage of 
the ſword, the people armed againſt one another, tuo 
thirds of them deſtroyed, and Auguſtus eſtabliſhed So- 
vereign over the reſt, He too thought it poſſible to 
reſettle the old free State, by propoling once or twice 
to reſign: however infincere he were, it was a col. 
feſſion that he thought it to be deemed practicable: 
and Druſus, his wife's ſon, declared his own purpoſe 
to effect it; nay it was what Tiberim, after he waz 
Emperor, pretended to do. ( 

Ceſar was ſaid to have foretold the publick Calami- 
ties and Civil Wars to enſue. Why did he not pre- 
vent them? By his Dictatorial power he might hate 
removed what enormities, and made what regulations 
he would, ſuppreſſed the inſolence of particulars, re- 
yived the force of the Laws, and reduced the Com- 
monwealth to her firſt principles and firmneſs. In- 
ſtead of this, he continued, more and more to' break 
her remaining ballance, to weaken and debauch the 
people, and to.deſtroy every Law of Liberty, 
Liberty and the Republick were a jeſt to Ceſar; 


he treated the very name with ridicule and contempt:} 


nihil eſſe Rempublicam; appellationem modo fine corport 
ac ſpeciec. He punned upon Sy#a for religning his 
uſurped power. He had nothing in his head or heart 
but abſolute rule, a Diadem, the title of King, and 
controuling the world according to his luſt; muſes 
non honores ad hbidinem capit & dedit, ſpreto Patris 
more: nay to have his very words go for Laws; de- 
bere homines pro Legibus habere que dicat: and as 4 
proof that he meant to entail all this pompous Domi⸗ 
nion upon his Race, he had a Law ready to be oF 
pol: 
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ſed for a privilege of taking as many Wives as he 
hought fit, and of what uy and condition he 
thought fit. His acts of Tyranny were indeed ſo 
many, ſo high and inſupportable, that even his dear 
friends the populace, notwithſtanding all his boun- 
ties, his feaſts and ſhews, and all his other arts to 
{oth and debauch them, grew ſullen and diſcontent- 
ed: they declaimed againſt ſuch uſurpation, in their 
houſes and in the Forum; they called. aloud for aven- 
gers, and gave him publ ick affronts. 

By the Laws of Rome the Dominion of one, and 
conſequently the dominion of Ceſar, was deteſtable 
and accurſed, and any man was warranted to ſlay the 
Tyrant: eum jus faſque eſſet occidi, neve ea cædes Ca- 
pitals noxe baberetur. Nor was there any valid rea- 
ſon againſt killing Ceſar, but that ſomewhat as bad or 
worſe was to follow: now the beſt and ableſt Ro- 
mans judged otherwiſe, as I have ſhewn, and who 
was better qualified to judge? As to Ceſar's prophecy 
of worſe times, it was deciding in his own favour, 


. and not to be credited; and there was policy in it as 
n-W well as vanity. f 3 

ak The accompliſhments of Ceſar, the mildneſs of his 
he WI adminiſtration, and mercy to his enemies, haye been 


much magnified. *Tis certain he had exquiſite abilj- 

rz ties and addreſs: but how did he apply them? Was 
pt: it not to be the Maſter of mankind? and was not 
ore this intereſt and felf-love? What could be more inte- 
his WM reſted, what more felfiſh, than to take the world to 
art himſelf? Ceſar had good ſenſe and experience: he 
and knew that particular acts of cruelty and revenge were 
l odious, even more odious than the ſlaughter of thou- 
rie fands under the title of war and conqueſt, however 
de- unprovoked and unjuſt: ſo much more quarter from 
s % the world has ambition than cruelty, though the for- 
mer is often the more miſchievous paſſion, He knew 
that while general acts of blood would paſs for _ 
rom, 
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roiſm, fit to be diſtinguiſhed with praiſe and Laurels 
a particular life taken away in anger, would paſs for 
barbarity. Such fallacy is there in ſounds and in the 
imagination of men! We judge not of evil by its 
Aut the true medium of judging, but by. its 

ame and the quality of the doer or ſufferer: hence 
the fooliſh cauſes of popularity, without merit and 
innocence. Acts of rage, the execution of - particu. 
lars, and a vindictive Reign, would have diminiſhed 
the Hero, and tarniſhed his fame, as much as his ge- 
neroſity to enemies, his noble contempt of fear and 


offenders, blazoned his glory and begot admirers, fro 
ani 

Sect. IV. The probability of his waxing more cruel, WW" 
had he reigned much longer. 4 

Or 

HE generous, the forgiving temper of Ceſar, Wir 

was no ſure warrant, that he would not have tt, 
broke out into perſonal cruelties; for of his publick Mee 
cruelty, Rome and the world were the Theatre and Nef 
the witnefles : he muſt have acted agreeably to the ne- u 
ceſfities and jealouſy of power, broken thoſe necks Wir 
which would not bend, and deſtroyed ſuch as he could a 
not but conſtantly fear. I own there came after him Wi 


ſome Emperors who reigned without many acts of 
blood: but the ſovereignty was then thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, and they had no high ſpirits to fear, bred 
in the notions and poſſeſſion of Liberty, as were all 
the Romans in his time. Nor, even after ſervitude 
had been begun, and for ſome time ſuffered under 
Ceſar, could the ſecond Triumvirate think themſelves 
ſecure, till they had deſtroyed at once by Proſcription 
a whole army of illuſtrious Romans, ſuch as they 
conceived would oppoſe and even extirpate their dos 
mination. Nor did this tragical precaution and ge- 
neral barbarity, put an end to barbarity in particular 
inſtances; Auguſtus, for the firſt years of his Reign, 


Way 
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as making. almoſt daily ſacrifices of noble blood to 
his fears and ſafety. 1:0 

Power of it ſelf makes men wanton , diſtruſtful ' 
and cruel: Ceſar lived not long enough in purple to 
ew what he would prove: five months were but a 
ort term for trial; retinuit famam ſine experimento. 
It would be raſh to aſſert, that he who had ſhed the 
blood of Nations and Armies, without provocation, 
without authority; he who had violated Liberty and 
Law, and put chains upon his Country and the race 
of men, would have ſpared particular lives, when 
tom particular lives he came to apprehend danger 
nd revolt. He that could be piqued even to folly 
1nd ridicule, becauſe Aquila the Tribune did. not riſe 
s he paſſed by; he who could not put up this, nor 
forget it, nor ceaſe mentioning it upon every occaſion 
for a long while after, nor even forbear ſcolding at 
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a it, muſt have been capable of carry ing his reſentment 
ey far, as well as of ſudden anger; nay, been full 
d ef capricious and childiſn humours. How far ſuch 


humours and vanity and anger might have carried 
tim, he lived not to ſhew. But he had amply ſhewn, 
that his Ambition was dearer to him than Rome and 
n Wi: whole earth, and to this private paſhon of his, 
of Wery publick regard had yielded: the genuine mark 
this of a Tyrant, who rules the State for his own 
ſake, and, rather than not rule it, enthralls it! Ce- 
jar, who had committed all wickedneſs to gain pow- 
er, would have committed more to have kept it, as 
ſoon as he found more to be neceflary : nemo enim un- 
es nam imperium flagitio queſitum bonus artibus exercuit. 
on What avails the fair behaviour of one who may do 
what he pleaſes? What avail his fair promiſes, which 
te may break when he pleaſes? The worſt of the Ro- 
nan Emperors began their Reigns well, many of 
them excellently well; as Nero, Claudins, Caligula, 
Donitian : nihil abnnentem dum dominations adipiſce- 
rear, 
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retur. Some of them reigned well for ſome years 
Ceſar was generous, magnificent, and humane to af. 
fectation, but cunctis affectibus flagrantiorem dominay- 
di libidinem every paſſion, every ſentiment muſt yield 
to the ardent luſt of reigning. Had it not been for 
his great and acceptable qualities, he codld not haye 
introduced publick bondage: the Hero, the Orator, 
and the fine Gentleman, hid the Uſurper, and paltiat. 
ed at leaſt the Uſurpation. | 
Let any man conſider Ceſar as a Subject of the 
State, altogether private; one who never bore Office 
or Authorityz as a Phyſician, a Scribe or an Artiſt, 
or as one juſt ſtarted out of obſcurity, or come from 
another Country; and then ask himſelf, what has 
this man, this private unknown man, to do with go- 
verning all men againſt Laws eſtabliſhed by all? His 
being once Conſul, his commanding of Armies, and 
appearing in a great public light; gave him no more 
right to do what he did, than the quality of an Ar- 
tilt, a Scribe, Phyſician, Upſtart, or Stranger, would 
have given him: publick truſts betrayed were aggray- 
tions of his crime, horrible aggravations ! ſo were his 
excellent parts impiouſly applied. % 


Sect. V. Ceſar 10 lawful Magiſtrate, but a publick 
| Enemy. 


F Ceſar, his Uſurpatien and Death I have rea- 
ſoned largely elſewhere (a), and ſhall here 3. 
bridge part of that reaſoning. « He had no ſort of 
« Title, but ſucceſs gained by violence and all wicked 
« means. The acquiring and exerciſing of Power by 
« force is Tyranny, nor is ſucceſs any proof of right. 
If the perſon of Ceſar was ſacred, fo is the perſon 


Kt a 


(a) See Caro's Letters, Vol. II. 
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u of every Uſurper and Tyrant: and if ali the privi- 
« leges and impunity belonging to/2 lawful Magi- 
« ſtrate, do alſo appertain to 4 lawleſs Intruder and 
« publick Oppreflor, then all theſe bleſſod conſequen- 


« ces follow : Thiere is an utter end of all right and 
wrong, publick and private: - Every Uſurper is a 
« lawful Magiſtrate ; every Magiſtrate may be a law- 
« leſs Tyrant: It is unlawful to reſiſt the greateſt hu- 
« man evil: The neceffary means of ſelfepreſervatiori 
are unlawful: Though it be lawful and expedicttt 
to deſtroy little Robbers, who are ſo for ſubſiſtence, 
tis impious and unlawful to oppoſe great Robbers, 
Nations out of luſt and ambition 
_— — aus it a 
name; ſince Tyranny may be practiſed with impu- 
' nity, if it be but called Magiſtracy z and the Oe: 
crable Authors of it are facred, if they bur call 
themſelves Magiſtrates: Though it be unlawful to 
be a public deſtroyer; yet it is unlawful to deftroy 
him, and to prevent or puniſh that which is moſt 
impious and unlawfult In fine, any man who has 
$ wickedneſs and force enough to deſtroy or enſlave 
the whole world, may do it and be ſuſe. 
« If Ceſar was a lawful Magiſtrate, etery powet- 
ful villain may make himſelf one, and lawful Ma- 
* giſtrates may become ſuch by mere force and ini- 
# quity. © But if lawful Magiſtracy be not acquired 
by violence and butchery, Ceſar was none;; if he 
was not, how came he by the rights and impunity 


who 
Public miſchief-is defended by 


of ſuch? ) LS 

« Againſt lauleſb force ever) man has a right to 
' uſe force: Ceſar had no more right than Alaricł, 
Attila, or Bremm, who were Invaders: 
his crime was greater, as to that of uſurpation; he 
added thoſe of ingtatitude and treachery. It is 
oyned that when he firſt made wat upon his Coun- 


try, his Country had - right to make war upon 


ih 6 any 
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© him: how came that right to ceaſe, when he hat 
* heightened that iniquity by ſucceſs? Is it lawful tu 
& reſiſt a Robber before he has robbed you, but not 
« after? Is a wickedneſs leflened by vations} 
« Ceſar: had forfeited” his life by all the Laws d 
Rome: was it not as awful to take it away | 
« thirty men as by thirty thouſand 5” in the Senate x 
& in the field? i ind a ein 
« A private man in ſociety, eren capitally injured 
* muſt not be his own judge; but leave revenge t 
< the more impartiat Law: but 4 capital offend 
« againſt all, who ſets himſelf above Law and Jud 
c ment, is a publick enemy; and violence is the pre 
« per remedy for violence, when no other i þ 
In a State of Nature; every man has a right ti 
& yindicate himſelf: when Society is diffolved, thi 
«ſame right returns. Men can never be deprived 
© both publick protection and private defence. 
| «Ceſar had violated every tye that can bind th 
« human foul 5: Oaths, Truſt, and Law: he had vii 
4 lated every thing dear to human kind, their Pez 
Liberty, Rights and Poſſeſſions. He did all thi 
« by means the moſt black and flagitiousz by Plots 
« Faction, Corruption, Robbery, Devaſtation, 8 
“ crilege and Slaughter, ' N Cr 
- «© What was left to the oppreſſed Romans to de 
„under the bonds of the Oppreſſer with his ſwon 
* at their throat? Law and Appeals were no mor 
« a Tyrant was their Maſter the Will of à Fyrat 
« their Law. Becauſe he had ſlaughtered and de 
« ſtroyed one half of the people, had he thenee ü 
cc right to govern the reſt? There was no publi 7 
« force to oppoſe him; he had deſtroyed-many. of ti 10 
« Armies of the State, and appropriated the veſt f 
. himſelf againſt the State: it would have been mag. 
« neſs to have thought of judicial proceſs. ' In-thofW”" 
« there was no other way of aboliſhing his Tyrann 
te but by diſpatching the Tyrant, $9 
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Sect. vi. ; of the ſhare which Caſualties bad, in rai- 
ment of Cicero concerning bim. y | 3 


E OP L E ſuffer their own imaginations to abuſe 
and miſlead them: the ſound of Ceſars Name ; 
the ſuperſtitious reverence paid to it, his great em- 
oy ments, great victories, and even his great uſur- 
ration 3 all theſe -pompous images dazzle the eyes, 
ind give a falſe luſtre to the blackeſt iniquity and im- 
poſture. Nay it proved an advantage to the fame and 
defence of Ceſar, that he was aſſaſſinated. Hence ſo 
nuch popular pity and lamentation for him; hence 
ſ much rage and obloquy upon the Tyrannicides. A 
jolent death or violent ſufferings, often paſs for great 
merit, often atone for great crimes and in the com- 
raſion for the doom of criminals the abhorrence of 
their villanies is often extinguiſhed : malefaQors the 
noſt barbarous, who never ſhewed any mercy in their 
lives, are bewailed at their execution, only becauſe 
they are executed. Be 
There were circumſtances alſo in his Death favour- 
ble to his fame: he died with decency and a manly 
ſpirit, and he fell by the hands of his friends. Theſe 
circumſtances, and his bloody ſhirt diſplayed to a 
mob, with an artful melting — from Anthony, 
nfam'd them with forrow and fury; two groſs paſ- 
ons which do not reaſon but feel. | The ſame topicks 
ave ever ſince furniſhed undiſcerning Declaimers with: 
big words and vehemence, in behalf; of ſo fine a 
man, ſlain for no fault but that of Uſurpation aud 
Iyranny : a ſmall crime, that of being the enemy af 
una kind”! ee cit 10) bon „ e of 
As to the glory and proſperous. fortune of this 
mighty Conqueror, Cicero ſays with — truth, 
that Felicity is nothing 75 but good fc * 
= | 2 L ing 
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tc ing righteous Counſels: nor can he whoſe purpoſe; 
<« are not upright, be from any ſucceſs eſteemed” in 
« any wiſe happy: hence tis that from the impi 
&« and abandoned purſuits of Cefar, no true felicity 
f could flow: happier in my judgment was Cami ia 
& under exile from his Country, than Aanſius his co 
&« temporary had been, though he had acquired over 
fe his Country that Tyranny which he luſted after“ 
piſt. ad Nepot. The ſame wiſe man ſays elſewhere, 
„% that he would haye preferred the laſt day of Ants 
«© vin, the Orator, tragical, as it was, to the 
ce rule of Cinna, by whom that worthy Roman wy 
« barbarouſly murdered ”. I cannot admire Ceſar: 
ambition: he would rather have heen Lord of a poor 
Village than the ſecond man in Rome. To me it ap- 
pears more glory to. he the Member of a free State, 
eſpecially of the greateſt State upon carth, than i 
Lord of Slaves, the higgeſt Lord. | 


g. VII. How vain it is to extol any Deir of 
We bis for the Glory of the Roman people. TY 


I is ſajd that Ceſar was meditating great and glo- 

rious things for the Roman people, when he was 
cut off. He might indeed have gathered empty Lau- 
rels for himſelf by mare wars at the expence of the 
people; but how this would have redounded to their 
advantage 1 cannot ſee, I can eaſily fee that all the 
future ſtrength he could have acquired muſt have been 
acquired to himſelf and over them; and every aeceſſ. 
on of power muſt , by raifing his Tyranny higher, 
have ſunk them lower, and ſtreighten'd their chains. 
He wanted to fight the Parthians, but firſt he wanted 
ta be King; and for this purpoſe a Prophecy was 
forged, that none but 'a King could conquer them: 
was this impudent forgery tod and the defign'of it, 
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jn ſhort he could haye done nothing beneficial or glo- 


rious for the Roman people, but to have reſtored 
them to their ancient and ſubſtantial Glory, that of 
their Liberty and Laws. This too would have been 
the higheſt glory of his own Life, which to thoſe 
who conſider things as they are, ſtript of fooliſh fair 
names and diſguiſes, is without this all over black and 
infamous. (219 \ | 

No man's life can be faid to be deteſtable, if his 
was not: ſeeing all the malefactors condemned ſince 
there were men aud crimes, did not half che miſthief 
which he did. It was even currently believed (and 
what worſe could be believed of him than he had 
done?) that he meant to tranſlate the ſeat of Em- 
pire, with all its ſtrength, to Ilium, or to Alexandria; 
and having exhauſted all Italy by great levies, (that 
ſhe might never recoyer her ſelf) he would have be- 
gun, probably, a new ſort of Sovereignty upon his 
own model, exempt from the names and rances 
of the old Conftitution and Laws, which ſtill had re- 
yerence paid them at Rome, and conſequently were 
ſo many grieyances to him. Rome he intended to 
have left to the dominion of his creatures. It is pro- 
bable he thought himſelf not ſafe at Rome, nor in 
any place which had ever known the governance of 
Laws, nor any where but at the head of Armies. He 
had reafon for his fear: the ſevereſt oppreſſor can ne- 
ſer tye the hands of all the oppreſſed, nor put chains 
upon their reſentments. osten ns 


Set. VIII. of bh Death; and the raſhneſs of aſ- 
eribing to diving Vengeance the fate of ſuch as flew 
* | 


þ the midſt of his farther deſigns, whatever they 
were, a bloody doom overtook this man of blood, 
and he was lawfully ſlain though not by the forms 

; 3 
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of Law: abuſus dominatione & jure cæſus exiſtimare; 


tur (Sueton.); his lawleſs power had made this im- 
poſſible, It is true they who ſlew him were them. 
ſelves ſlain. The righteouſneſs of a cauſe does not 
always enſure its ſucceſsz too ſeldom, God knows: 
but they who periſh in defence of the Laws, are ſlain 
againſt Law: - ſuch was the difference between his 
death and theirs. They were vanquiſh'd and lain in 
a great Civil War, at a time when Courage, and 
Virtue, and Patriotiſm were capital and proſeribd. 
Did none of thoſe who deſtroy'd Ceſar die a natu- 
ral death? no more did not Ceſar, who deſtroyed the 
State. If this was not a judgment upon him, why 
ſhould theirs be one 1 — them? What rule have we 
to know a judgment, but from the juſtice or iniquity 
of a cauſe? If ſo, Ceſar fell by the appointment of 
Heaven; Brutus and his brethren by the Malice of 
Men. Bur if there be no rule, or if judgments, like 
rties, take different ſides z how dare we pronounce? 
How many of the Ceſars his ſucceſſors died natyral- 
ly? Not one, if we will believe the Hiſtarians and 
probability, from Ceſar the Dictator to the Emperor 
Feſpaſian. Auguſtus was poiſoned by Livia his wie 
Tiberius ſmothered by Macro his favorite, to make 
way for Caligula, who was ſlain with the ſword by 
the officers of his guard: Agrippina poiſoned her huſ- 
band Claudius: Nero ſtabbed himſelf: Galla was mur- 
dered by the ſoldiers, ſo was YiteJins : Otho fell by his 
pwn hands, — 1 fiat t 
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DISCOURSE IV. 
Upon'OcTavius CESAR, "afterwards 
aalled Aususrus. 


Kl. I. f the 


baſe and impious Arts by which be 
acquired the Empire," 


Y the death of the Uſurper, Liberty was re- 
B ſtored, but laſted not; libertate improſpere re- 
petita; and Octavius ſucceeded Ceſar, by no 
ſuperiour genius, by no military proweſs or magnant- 
mityz for tricking and deceit conſtituted his chiet 
parts, and though he was bold in Council, he was a 
coward in the field: but he uſurped the Empire by 
methods fo low and vile, as * diſgrace even 
upon Uſurpation; by a thouſand frauds, and turns 
ſuddenly made, without the common appearances of 
decency or ſhame; by thouſands of murders delibe- 
rately committed, without the appearance of proceſs 
or provocation; by multiplied treacheries, affaſſinati- 
ons, and acts of ingratitude; by employing Ruffians 
and being himſelf one; and by deſtructive wars con- 
ducted by the bravery of others. 1 
He levied forces without authority; and under a 
lying pretence of defending Liberty, got to be em- 
ployed by the State againſt Ant heny. He then rob- 
bed the Commonwealth of her Armies; and was 
thought to have murdered both her chief Magiſtrates, 
the Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa, the former by his own 
hand in the hurry of battle, the other after it, by 
cauſing poiſon to be pour d into his wound by Glee 
bis Phylician.' It is certain the Phyſician was ſuſpect- 
od, ſcized, and even doom'd to the torture, but _ 
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by the credit of his maſter Odavins; whoſe villalny 
had theſe farther aggravations, that he was general. 
ly believed to have been a Pathick to FHirtias for 
hire; and Panſa had ever a tender regard for him, ; 
regard ſuperior to that which he owed his Country, 
as he manifeſted by the advice he gave him before he 
expired under Agonies caufed by the hardhearted con. 
trivance of that his beloved and perfidious friend, 
. With this very Army of the Commonwealth he 
turned head upon the Commonwealth, marched in x 
hoſtile manner to Rome, and ſent a deputation of 
Officers to his Maſters the Senate, to demand the 
Conſulſhip in the name of the Legions$ and upon 
ſome heſitation ſneẽn by that venerable Body, one of 
theſe armed Embaſſadors laid his hand upon his ſword, 
and told them, „If you will not make him Conſul, 
c this ſhall.” For his firſt credit with the Senate he 
was beholden to Cicero, at whoſe ſuit he was-truſt 
ed with command in conjunction with the Conſuls, 
dignified with the title of Propretor. We ſte hoy 
be 2 the Senate, we ſee how he ſerved the 
Conſuls: and Cicero his father in Counſel, and tlic 
father of the Republick, he deliver d up to be mur 
der d and mangltd by his implacable enemy. x 


Seft. Il. of the Vindiftive ſpirit Octarlus, and 
bis horrid Cruelries. 11. v1 


ow 2 , * n 
1 N — Battle of Philippi, Oct avis was beatet 
& out of the field, his Camp ſeized, and but for the 
fortune and valour of Aut hom, the day muſt have 
been loſt. After the Victory he ſhewedl as much 
inſolence and cruelty, as he had wanted courage in B. 
it. He could not forbear ſhewing cbwardiy ſpite b 
to the dead body of Brutus, before whom be had 

a little hefore fled for his Life, and ſent the head Wii 
of that excellent perſon to Rome, to be laid 500 K 
«4 | | mimtou 
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miniouſſy at the feet of the Statue of Ceſar.” Diffetent 
was the treatment ſhewn by Ant bony, who had ſaved 
odavius and beat Brutus: Anthony beheld his Corpſe 
with grief and tears, cover'd it with bis own ar- 
mour, and treated it with reſpett and tenderneſs. 
04avins had not greatneſs of heart enough for ſuch 
generous humanity'z but treated every illuſtrious cap- 
tive with bitter words and cowardly inſults, and put 
them to death without mercy : in ſplendiſimum quem- 
que captivorum non ſine verborum contumelia ſeviit, 
ſays Suetonius, To one of theſe imploring the pri- 
vil-ge of burial, the baſe Tyrant anſwered, “That 
« the fowls of the air would ſoon regulate that mat- 
ter,” When a father begg'd mercy for his Son, and 
the ſon for the father, the merciful Otavins com- 
manded the father and ſon to fight for the ſurvivor- 
ſhip : this barbarous fight he beheld, beheld the ſon 
ſay his father, and then himſelf for having done it. 
Had not the remaining Priſoners reaſon, when they 
were brought before Aut hony and him, to ſalute the 
former with the honourable title of, Imperator, and 
the latter with invectives and contempt? Joh. 

With the ſame cruel ſpirit he behaved himſelf 
iter the fiege of Peruſia. All who y to him, 
whether they pleaded innocence, or begged mercy, 
had one and the ſame mercileſs anſwer, moriendum 
eſe: © death is the lot of you all z” and they had 
it. Three hundred of the chief, comprizing their 
Nobility and Magiſtrates, were carried in chains to 
in Altar raiſed to Julius Ceſar, and there butcher d 
like cattle, as victims to his ghoſt, upon the Ides of 
March, the Anniverſary of his Afﬀaſſination. The 
City it ſelf he delivered to the luſt and plunder of 
bis ſoldiers, contrary to articles, and his faith given. 
Never was a more tragical and horrible ſcene: after 
lilling, robbing and raviſhing 3 what the ſword could 
not deſtroy, the fire did; and that great and * 
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City, one of the faireſt in Italy, was reduced to aſhes 
There were Hiſtorians, who aſſerted, that the quat. 
rel between him and Lucius Antonius, who had ſhut 
himſelf up in that City, was all feigned, and a contri. 
yence between them for two reaſons; firſt to try who 
were real friends aud who covered enemies; and then 
by the conqueſt and confiſcation of ſuch, to find: 
fund for paying the Veterans their promiſed large, 
. From the Citizens of Nurfia he took all that they 
had, their ſubſtance and even their City, and ſent 
them forth to wander and ſtarve 3 for no other crime 
but that for their fellow Citizens, ſlain at the ſiege 
of Modena, they had raiſed a Monument with an lu. 
ſcription, “ that they died for the publick Liberty; 


tho he had but juſt before fought and declared for 


It is impoſſible to paint the horrors of the Pro. 
ſeription: by it every conſiderable man in the Ro. 
man world, who was diftik'd, or ſuſpected by the Tri- 
umvirate to diſapprove their Tyranny, was doom'd to 
die; it was death to conceal or to help them, and 
rewards were given to ſuch as diſcover'd and killd 
them: many were. betray'd and butcher'd by their 
ſlaves and freedmen z many by their treacherous holt 
and relations; and many fled with their wives and 
tender children to the howling wilderneſs, and liv 
or periſh'd amongſt woods and wolves. Nothing ws 
to be ſeen but blood and ſlaughter : the. ſtreets were 
covered with carcafles: the heads of the- illuſtrious 
dead were cxpoſed upon the Roſtras, and their bodies 
upon the pavement, denied the mercy of burial, 0: 
ther than ſuch as they found in the entrails of de- 
vouring dogs and ravenous birds. This looked like 
dooming Rome to periſh at once: and when the other 
two were ſatiated with ſo many butcheries; Oda, 
who, never had blood enough, ill perſiſted to ſhed. 
more. No ſort of men eſcape his cruelty, nor Notes 
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nor Knights, ſtrangers nor acquaintance, nay nor his 
confidents, and favorite freedmen:z nor even his old 
companion and tutor, Toranins, no one knows why, 
unleſs for being an honeſt man and a lover of his 
Theſe Victims continued daily for a courſe of years; 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions, the vileſt forgeries, were 
grounds for flaughters, for illuſtrious ſlaughters. Nox 
could the great quality and venerable ſtation of Quin- 
tus Gellius the Pretor, nor his innocence, exempt him 
from the bloody hands of the executioner; nor was 
execution the worſt part of his doom: he was by 3 
band of ſoldiers ſeized in his ſeat of Juſtice, hurri 
away and ſubjected to the Torture, like the mean 
ſave 3 but confeſt nothing: nor did all this injuſtice 
and barbarity ſatisfie the gentle Auguſtus; ſo mucl 
renowned for moderation and clemency: he had by 
brutal baſeneſs to dig out the Eyes of that Magif+ 
tate with his own hands, before he allowed him the 
mercy of being murdered outright.” One of his fax 
vorite Miniſters ſhewed bis ſentiments” of the 'clemen» 
cy of Auguſtus plainly"enough, upon the following 
occaſion : that Prince was judging ſome "criminal, 
and giving himfelf over to revenge and bloody decrees, 
without check or compaſſion,” when the Miniſter wh 
abborred to ſee him engaged in ſuch fears of cruel- 
ty, ſent him a note, told him, cc he was à butcher,” 
and bad him ( come down from his Tribunal.“ 
e ee er eee ee eee ee 91008 
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Seft, III. of the treachery, ingratitude, and further 
_ eruelties of Octavius: of (7 the ane were wanton 
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H E conduct of OBGavins' in "regard to Author, 
1 was like the reſt" of his condutt, all one train 
of perfidiouſtieſs. Firſt he made *conrt. to Aut 

then" ſuborned rogues to murder him 5 then mad 
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war upon him with the arms of the State; they 
joyned with him againſt the State: then by the bra - 
very of Anthony he conquered the Empire, and then 
by plots and the valour of Agr:ippe he conquered 4» 
thony : then he was deviſing ways to deſtroy Agrippa, 
and but for an expedient offered by Mecenas, had de 
ſtroyed him. a line 

Was it ſtrange that againſt ſuch a Prince conſpirs, 
cies were frequent? As he was an Uſurper he could 
not eſcape ſome; his falſhood and cruelties hegot o- 
thers; and from conſiderations publick as well as per. 
ſonal, there was abundant cauſe for many. Io pu- 
niſh one plot with exceeding violence, is a fure-way 
to produce more; and when there is no ſafety found 
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f-om the neceſſity of committing it, in order to cone 

ceal robbery, is to argue like a mnrderer and a rob- 
ber: but tis honeſt-Logic, to reply; © do not roh, 
and then you need not be tempted to murder 3 
& hut if you will do one and conſequently both, re- 
member that puniſhment does or ought to fol- 
« low crimes, and the more crimes the more puniſh- 
« ment ; if by a repitition of crimes you become too 
« mighty to be puniſhed, you muſt he content to be 
« accurſed and abhorred as an enemy to human 
« race; you muſt expect to have all men for your 
« enemies, as you are an enemy to all men; and 
« (ince you make ſport of the liyes and Liberties of 
men, you mult not wonder, nor have you a right 
« to complain, if they have all of them memorics 
and feeling, and ſome of them courage and ſwords.”? 


dect. IV. Of the popular Arts and Accidents which 
 _ "raiſed tbe Cbaracter of Auguſtus. 

\ 4 ANY things-concurred to favour the fame of 
Auguſtus, and to obliterate his reproach. He 
reigned very long, and eſtabliſhed a laſting peace; a 
ſpecial bleſſing and refreſhment after a Civil War fo 
long and ruinous : cunct a diſcordiis ci vilihus feſſa, ſub 
inperium accepit. For, tho' that war was the child 
of his Ambition, yet in a ſeries of enſuing tranquilli- 
ty, it was forgot; nay the greatneſs. of the publick 
Cilamities was a reaſon for forgetting them: the ge- 
deration who felt thiem, : were almoſt all cut 6ff by 
them; and the next generation, which had not ſul 
fered did not remember: juniores po adtiacam vitte- 
rim, etiam ſenes plerigue inter bella ciuium nati; 
what the poopie had not ſeen, they did not lament; 
when he died there were ſcarce any living who had 
beheld the old free State: quotuſquiſgue rtligus gut 
Smpublicqz vidifes 7 The people too were deceir .” 
&T oy In F 
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into a belief that they ſtill enjoyed their old G0 
yernment, becauſe their Magiſtrates had ſtill their ol 
names, tho with juſt as much power as he thought 
fit to leave them. This was the advice of Afecexy, 
that to the Officers of State, the ſame names, pom 
and ornaments ſhould: be continued, with all the ap. 
pearances of authority without power: eadem mag. 
ſtratuum vocabula, ſua conſulibux, hs pretoribus ſpecter, 
They were to have no military command during 
their term, but to poſſeſs the old juriſdiction of ad 
judging all cauſes finally, except ſuch as were capj- 
tal; and tho ſome of theſe laſt were left to the Go. 
vernor of Rome, an Officer newly created by the 
Emperor, yet the chief were reſerved. © 
© * . Moreover Auguſtus paid great Court to the people; 
the very name that covered his Uſurpation was 1 
complement to them: he affected to call it the Pon. 
er of the Tribuneſhip, an Office firſt created'purely 
for their protection, and as the ſtrongeſt effort and 
barrier of popular Liberty: 'twas for their ſake and 
ſecurity, he pretended to aſſume this power, tho by 
it he acted as abſolutely as if he had called it the 
Dictatorial power; ſuch energy there is in words! 
The Office it ſelf was erected as a bulwark againſ 
Tyranny; and by the name of it Tyranny is now 
ſupported.” In the ſame manner he uſed and petvert. 
ed the Conſulſhip; another magiſtracy peculiar to 
the Commonwealth, but by him abuſed to the ends 
of his monarchy. 106 004557 ©» 089 TT. 
Hs likewiſe won the hearts of the people by filling 
their bellies, by cheapneſs of proviſions, and plenti- 
ful markets. This has infinite effect: if people hare 
plenty at home, they will not be apt to diſcover 
many errors or much iniquity in the publick, 
which will always be at quiet when particulars ae 
fo But famine or the fear of it, cio 
bread,. mothers weepipg for their Children, and 
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bands and fathers unable to ſtop their tears, and find 
the neceflaries of life for themſelves and ſuch dear 
relations; all theſe are terrible materials for tumults, 
ſedition, and even for revolutions: but people in 
eaſe and plenty are under no temptation to be en- 
quiring into the title of their Prince, or to reſent 
acts of power which they do not immediately feel. 
He frequently entertained them with Shews and 
Spectacles: a notable means to produce or continue 
good humour in the populace, to beget kind wiſhes 
and zeal for the author of ſo much joy, and to 
make them forget Uſurpation, Slavery and every pub- 
lick evil. Theſe were indeed uſed for the ends of cor- 
ruption and ſervitude: they rendered the people idle, 
renal, vicious, inſenſible of private virtue, inſenſible 
of publick glory or diſgrace; but the things were lik- 


w- ed, and the ends not ſeen, or not minded, ſo that 
ly WY they had their thorough effect: and the Roman peo- 
n ple, they who were wont to direct mighty wars, to 
nd WJ raiſe, and depoſe great Kings, to beſtow or take away 
by WY Empires, they who ruled the world or directed its 
the WJ rule, were ſo ſunk and debauch'd, that if they had 
0s 8 but bread and ſhews, their ambition went no higher. 

inf By the ſame arts Cardinal Mazarin began to foften 

on WH and debaſe the minds of the French; and after his 

ert- death the like methods for promoting of idleneſs and 


luxury were purſued : ſhews, debauchery, wantonneſs 
and riot were encouraged and became common z and 
after the Reſtoration, England adopted the modes. 
of France, her worſt modes. There were ſome, too 
many, who unworthy of their own happineſs and 
yave WLiberty, came to admire her Government and misfor- 
pyet tune, and laboured with the ſpirit of Parricides, 
tho without their puniſhment, to bring ours to the 
model of that. Ky 5 e 
I cannot omit obſerving here, that by the ſame 
means that Ceſar and Auguſtus acquired ene 
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they deſtroyed its force. In the Civil Wats great 
part of the people periſhed, and the reſt they de. 
bauch d: they had utterly drained or corrupted that 
ſource of men which furniſhed ſoldiers who conquer. 
ed the earth: henceforth the plebs ingenua became x 
mere mob, addicted to idleneſs and their Bellies, void 
of courage, void of ambition, and careleſs of renown; 
armies were with difficulty raiſed amongſt them; when 
raiſed not good, or apt to corrupt the reſt: it wa 
ſuch who excited the ſedition in the German Legi. 
ons, after the death of Auguſtus : vernacula multity- 
do, nuper acto in urbe delectu, laſciviæ ſueta, Iaborun 
intolerans, implere ceterorum rudes animos 4 veniſt 
temps, &c. An. 1. C. 31: * the recruits lately raif 
« ed in Rome, men accuſtomed to the ſoftneſs and 
« gayeties of the City, and impatient of military 
* }abour and diſcipline, inflamed the ſimple minds of 
c all the reſt by feditious infuſions, and harangues, 
c. Indeed the Roman Armies ( fo chiefly in 
name) were moſtly compoſed of foreigners. 

To engage new creatures and dependences he cret- 
ed many new Offices: as the multitude of Offices in 
France is reckoned a great ſupport of the Authority 
Royal. He raiſed many publick buildings, repaired 
many old, and to the City added many edifices 
and ornaments. ' He attended buſineſs, reformed e- 
normities, ſhewed high regard for the Roman name; 
was ſparing in admitting foreigners to the rights of 
Citizens; preſerved publick peace; procured publick 
abundance, promoted publick pleaſure and feltivity 
often appeared in perſon at the publick 'diverſions, 
and in all things ſtudied to render himſelf dear to 
the populace. In truth, when he had done all the 
miſchief he could, or all that he wanted and more, 
he ceafed his cruelty and ravages : this too was im- 
uted ro him for merit. He was reckoned very good, 
ecauſe he began to do Iefs miſchief, It was fu 
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tional ſaying of that madman Caligula, & that cala- 
« mitous and tragical to the Roman people were the 
« boaſted Victories of his great grard-father Auguſ- 
« tus 3” and therefore he forbad them to be ſolem- 
nized annually for the future. | | 


Set. V. Tho Auguſtus courted the people aud parti- 
cular Senators, be continued to depreſs publick Li- 
berty and the Senate. 


UT amidſt all theſe acts of popularity and bene- 
ficence, and this plauſible behaviour of Auguf- 
tus, the root of the evil remained and ſpread; the 
bulwarks of Liberty were daily broken down, and 
having lulled the publick aſleep, he was ſowing his 
tares: the beſt of his Government was but the ſun- 
ſhine of Tyranny : ubi militem donis, populum annona, 
cuntos dulcedine pacis pellexit, inſurgere paulatim, mu- 
nia Senatus, Magiſtratuum, Legum, in ſe trabere: 
Auguſtus was become the center and meaſure of all 
things; he was the Senate, Magiſtracy and Laws: 
the arms of the Republick he had wreſted out of 
her hands; thoſe who had wielded them for her, he 
had ſlain z Bruto & Caſſio cæſis, nulla jam publica ar- 
na. The armies of the State were now the armies 
of Auguſtus, and every Province where Legions were 
kept or neceffary, he reſerved to himſelf: ſuch as were 
unarmed he left to the Senate and people: in kind- 
neſs forſooth to them, for he ſtudied to relieve them 
from all anxiety and fatigue, and to leave them no- 
thing to do; but would take all the care and trou- 
ble to himſelf, Italy, the original ſoil of Liberty 
ind Freemen, he utterly diſarmed, agreeably to the 
Maxims of abſolute Monarchy: the Roman people 
and the Roman Senate he had reduced to cyphers and 
carcaſſes: patres & plebem, invalida & inermia. Hence 
all the ſubmiſſion-ahd duty formerly paid to the free 
| n State, 
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Auguſtus, who was ſo generous to them, and is tht 
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State, where with her power, transferred to the Em- 
peror, and certain wealth and perferment were the 
rewards of ready ſervility and acquieſcence: quant: 
quis ſervitio promptior, opibus & honoribus extolleren. 
tur. 

This ſhews that however he depreſſed the power 
of the Senate, he paid great court to particular Se. 
nators: and *tis too true, that as men generally lore 
themſelves better than their Country, they too eaſily 
poſtpone the publick intereſt to their own. 


Seft. VI. what Fame be derived from the Poets nl 
other flattering Writers of his time. 


T HE Renown of Auguſtus was alſo notably blu 
zon'd by the Hiſtorians and Poets of his time; 
men of excellent wit, but egregious flatterers. Ac 
cording to them Auguſtus had all the accompliſh 
ments to be acquired by man, the magnanimity of 
Heroes, the perfections and genius of a Deity, and 
the innocence peculiar to the primitive race of men, 
After ſo many inſtances of his cruelty, revenge, ſech 
fiſhneſs, exceſſive ſuperſtition and defect in courage 
after all the crying calamities and afflictions, all the 
oppreſſion and vaſſalage, that his ambition had brought 
upon his Country and the globe, one would think 
that ſuch praiſes muſt have paſs'd for ſatyr and moc- 
kery : but nibil eſt quod credere de ſe non poſſit cu 


ambition is a credulous paſſionz or whether he bs 
lieved ſuch praiſes or no, he received them gracioully; 
and careſs'd the Authors. Hence ſo much favour 
to Virgil and Horace, and to ſuch other wits # 
knew how to be good Courtiers: and hence ever) 
admirer of thoſe charming Poets, is an admirer 0 


burthen of their Panegyricks. | 
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Suppoſe he had miſcarried; ſuppoſe the common- 
wealth reſtored and him puniſhed as a Traytor in- 
ſtead of gaining the Sovereignty z would not the 
Hiſtorians, would not the Poets have then ſpoke as 
the Law ſpoke, that Law by which he had certainly 
forfeited his life? would not Brutus and Caſſius have 
then filled their mouths with Panegyricks, as the Sa- 
viours of the State? would they have lamented that 
the Uſurpation failed, and extolled the Uſurper? Is 
Catiline extolled, or are the Uſurpations of Cinna, 
Hlla, or Marius ? nor was the conduct and domi- 
nation of either, half ſo barbarous and tragical as 
was that of Auguſtus for a courſe of years. The 
truth is their Tyranny was ſhort lived, unſucceſsful, 
or reſigned. ; 

Iniquity unproſperous or puniſhed, no man praiſes 3 
but wickedneſs exceeding great and triumphant, al- 
moſt all men do, as well as decry virtuous attempts 
defeated, Ceſar and Auguſtus ſucceeded; and their 
flattery continued, becauſe their government and race 
did: ſemper magnæ fortune comes adeſt adulatio; Sy- 
eophancy is ever a conſtant attendant upon greatneſs, 
ſays Paterculus, who was himſelf a ſcandalous flatter- 
er, and has in his Hiſtory, miſerably perverted truth, 
or utterly ſuppreſſed it, that he might lie for the 
Ceſars. When Truth was treaſon who would ven- 
ture to ſpeak it ? and when Flattery bore a vogue 
and a price, there were enough found to court it, and 
take it. Hence the partiality or filence of Poets 
and Hiſtorians 3 gliſcente adulatione deterrerentar. 


Seft. VII. Of the falſe Glory ſought and acquired 
| Auguſtus, from the badneſs of bis Succeſſor's. * 


NO THER ſignal advantage to the name and 
memory of Auguſtus, was the badneſs of his 


Succeſſors; and for his Poſthamobs luſtre he was in- 
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debted to the extreme miſery of the Roman people : 
in proportion as Tiberius, Caligula, &c. were deteſt- 
ed, Auguſtus was regretted: yet who but Augnſtus was 
to be thanked for theſe monſters of cruelty ? They 
were legacies by him entailed upon that great State, 
and he was even ſuſpected to have ſurrendered the 
Roman people to the Tyranny of Tiberius, purely to 
enhance his own praiſe with poſterity, by the com- 
pariſon and oppoſition of their Reigns: comparati. 
one deterrima ſibi gloriam queſruiſſe, He ſought re. 
n6wn from a counſel for which he deſerved abhorrence, 
He had made a feint or two to abdicate the Sove. 
reignty ; had he been in earneſt, he might at leaſt 
have conrrived,-that his Uſurpation ſhould Jaſt no 
longer than his life, and have left for a legacy to the 
Roman people that Liberty of which he had robbed 
them; that dominion over themſelves, which none 
but themſelves had any right to exerciſe. The truth 
is, his power and name were dearer to him than 
the Roman people or human race: he made provi: 
ſion by a long train of ſucceſſors againſt any poſſ- 
ble relapſe into Liberty: proviſis etiam hæredum in Ren- 
pablicam opibus. When he had no longer any heir 
of his own blood, or none that: he liked, he adopt- 
ed the ſons of his wife, and even the worſt of them 
25 deſtined to the ſucceſſion; xe ſucceſſor in interti 
oret. A REED 5 1 | 
I it be ſaid that by ſuch adoption he fortified 
himſelf, and conſidered heirs as ſub/ſedia dominationts, 
the ſtays and ſecurity of his domination z this Rill 
ſhews what was uppermoſt in his views, that he meant 
to perpetuate ſlavery. If he had ſtudied the good of 
Rome, why was not Tiberius, whom he knew. to'be 
tyrannical and arrogant, poſtponed z why was not 

is brother Druſus, the moſt accompliſhed and po 
pular man in the Empire, preferred? or (after his 
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gitate and controul the ſpirit of Republicans, and 


ind equally beloved? It is even ſaid that he loved 
Druſus, loved Germanicus, and was ſuſpected to have 
hated and deſpiſed Tiberius: yet Tiberius was prefer- 
red, and had the world bequeathed to him. Was it 
done to pleaſe his wife ? then he loved her better 
than the Roman people, nay preferred her caprice 
to the felicity of human kind. Druſus had declar- 


ed his purpoſe to reſtore the Commonwealth: the 
ſame intention is ſuppoſed to have been in Germani- 
cu: this perhaps was the reaſon for ſetting them a- 
idez quippe illi non perinde cure gratia preſentium, 
quam in poſteros ambitio; as was ſaid of Tiberius. 


Sect. VIII. The Character of Auguſtus. 


As to the Charafter. of Anguſtus; he was a man 
A of Senſe and Art; his courage below his ca- 
pzcity, his capacity below his fortune, yet his fortune 
below his fame; becauſe his fame was the child of 
able flattery as well as of propitious fortune: he 
was a cunning man, not a great genius; dextrous to 
apply the abilities of others to his own ends, and had 
ability enough to be counſelled by ſuch as had more: 
his deſigns rather incidental and progreſſive, than vaſt 
and conceived at once; and he cannot be ſaid to have 
maſtercd fortune, but to have been led by it. In the 
times of the Republick he would have made but a 
midling figure; in the ſtation and purſuits, of Julius 
Ceſar, none at all: tis not in the leaſt likely that 
be would have thought or attempted what Ceſar ac- 
compliſhed. He wanted: Ceſar's maſterly ſpirit, the 
eelat of that conſumate Warrior, his boundleſs Li- 
berality, his enchanting Eloquence: for the Eloquence 


| of Auguſtus, which was eaſj and flowing, ſuch as be- 


came a Prince, was quite different from that torrent 
of Language, and power of ſpeaking neceſſary to a- 


came 
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him were flain or ſubdued. He had Armies and 
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came far ſhort of the talent of Julius, who ſtood i 
rank with the moſt diſtinguiſhed Orators. I knoy 
not whether the vices of the Dictator had not more 
popular charms than the virtues of Auguſtus : Ceſar 
made his way to the Throne, Auguſtus found it alres 
dy made, or where difficulties occurred, was con. 
ducted by the ſuperior lights and force of other, 
whom he rewarded with all the meanneſs of ingrati 
tude and even cruelty, and did many things which 
the great heart of Ceſar would have ſcorned. Ny 
great mind ever delighted in petty miſchiefs; tho 
to do mighty evil an elevated genius is not always 
neceſſary. 
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Sed. IX. C of the Helps and Cauſes which acquired 
and preſerved the Empire to Auguſtus. His great 
Power and Fortune, no proof of extraordinary 4 
bility. 


3 HAT Auguſtus acquired the Empire, is not 1 
proof of talents grand and ſurprizing: a thou 
ſand things concurred to it, times and accidents, 
friends and enemies, the living and the dead, fought 
and contrived for him; Ceſar, Anthony, the authori- 
ty of the Senate, the folly and corruption of -the 
people, the eloquence and abilities of Cicero, ſeafor- 
able conjunctures, the oppoſition of ſome, the com- 
pliance or intoxication of others, nay the cliarms of 
Cleopatra, and his own treachery and fears: all theſe 
co-incided to puſh him forwards, and to hoiſt hin 
into Sovereigntyz nor indeed wanted he dexterity 
to improve opportunities, for he was a notable man, 
judged well, and had a turn for buſineſs. 

Nor did it require much genius to hold the Em- 
pire, when he had got it. All who could oppoſe 
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Guards; and the people were diſarmed end . 
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ed; the State was ſo thoroughly maſtered, the Ro- 
man ſpirit ſo entirely broken, verſo civitatis ſtats, 
nihil uſquam priſci & integri moris, that any the moſt 
contemptible wretch amongſt men, provided he were 
but Fouched by the Armies and called Ceſar, might 
rule, inſult, and lay waſte the Roman world at his 
pleaſure : omnts exuta equalitate juſſa principis aſpet- 
tare, What was Caligula, what were Nero and Clan- 
dius? were they not monſters, who but for ſhape and 
ſpeech, were utterly disjoined from humanity ? and 
yet were not theſe monſters ſuffered, nay adored, and 
deifed, while they were wallowing in the blood of 
men, and making ſpoil of the creation ? Nor were 
the ſavages cut off by any effort of the Roman peo- 
ple, but by the inſtruments of their own cruelty, 


their wives, ſoldiers, and ſlaves. 
at Thus it was poſſible to be maſters of mankind, not 
4 WT only without common ſenſe, and common mercy and 
compaſſion, but even armed with intenſe and ſettled 
hate againſt the race of men, and daily exerting it. 
te rule and havock of a Lion or any other beaſt 
of prey, would have been leſs pernicious, and leſs 
ts, a diſgraceful to the Roman people, tho' he had re- 
bt WH quired for his ſuſtenance a veſſel of human blood eve- 
n day. Nay had the Imperial Lion kept about him 
he WY 2 Court and Guard of ſubordinate Lions, for his 
o- Wl Inſtruments and Counſellors, they could not have 
M- Wi worried and devoured faſter than did the Accuſers, 
ef Freedmen, Poiſoners, and Aſſaſſins of the Emperors. 
1c BF Cruelty inſpired by hunger, ceaſes when hunger is 
un By alwaged z but cruelty created by fear and malice is 
rity 8 never ſatiated, nor knows any bounds : ſd much lefs 
dangerous and pernicious are the jaws and rapaciouſ- 
neſs of a Tyger, than the jealouſy and rage of a Ty- 
m- rant, his flatterers and executioners. . 
poſe Now where was the difficulty to Augaſtus, where 
A the neceſſity of high wiſdom, to maintain the Sove- 


reignty, 
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reignty, when ſuch deſpicable wretches could main; 
tain themſelves in it for a courſe of years? The 
Romans who were maſters of mankind, were become 
the tame property, the vaflals and victims of crea. 
tures equal to no office in a State, even the meane| 
and moſt comtemptible office; creatures void of un. 
derſtanding, void of courage. Such, without agg. 
vation, were the Lords of Rome for ſeveral ſuccef. 
five Reigns: ſuch as were a ſcandal to human N.. 
ture, trod upon the necks and wantoned in the blood 
of human kind; nay delegated this work, and the 
diſpoſal of the Romans, life and property, to the 
vileſt of their domeſticks and dependants, their ſpics, 
informers, and bond flaves | | 


DISCOURSE V. 


Of Governments free and arbitrary, 
more eſpecially that of the Cs 
SARS. 


Set. I. The Principle of God's appointing and pr. 
tecting Tyrants, an Abſurdity not believed by tt 
Romans. 3 


1 Do not find that a Servitude ſo beaſtly and ig: 

nominious was borne by the Romans out of Prin- 
ciple. Their Religion, as vain and ſuperſtitious 8 
*rwas, had never offered ſuch an inſult to common 
ſenſe, as to teach them that their Deities, as capri. 
cious as they thought them, warranted Tyranny and 
ſanctified Tyrants; that the brutal and bloody Cu 
gula, was the beloved and 'Vice-gerent of Jove, . 


mighty, all- wiſe and all- merciful; that the worſt of 
men had a commiſſion from Heaven to oppreſs al 
1 72 1 men, 
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men, and to deſtroy the beſt 3 that murder, rapine 
and mis-rule were Government, and ſuch lawleſs and 
bloody robbers were Governors divinely appointed; 
that Society had no remedy againſt devouring luſt 
and the raging ſword, which were deſtroying all the 
ends of Society and Society it ſelf. Theſe are Ab- 
ſurdities below Paganiſm and all its chimeras: even 
the Superſtition of Pagans never broached ſuch blaſ- 
phemies and indignities to God and Man; never pro- 
pagated Doctrines which would have turned men in- 
to idiots, deſtitute of reflection and feeling, nay in- 
to beaſts of Burthen, and beaſts for ſacrifice z turned 
the Deities into Devils; human ſociety into a Chaos 
of blood and carcaſſes, and this earth into a place of 
torments. It never entered into the heart of a Greek 
or a Roman, nor into any heart which felt the ſenti- 
ments of virtue and humanity, that it was unlawful 
to defend Law; a crime to ward againſt murder, 
barbarity, and deſolation; and an impiety to do the 
moſt godlike action which can be done on this ſide 
Heaven, that of diſarming a Tyrant, and ſaving ones 
Country from periſning. It is true that the Romans 
fattered their Tyrants, as Tyrants ever will be flat 
Itered; but as the names and appearances of the old 
overnment ſtill ſubſiſted, they pretended to believe: 
that none but the old Laws were exerciſed; and by 
be old Laws the Emperors ſtill pretended to act. 
tor ſeveral generations after the State was enſlayed, 
nd even during the Reigns of the worſt of the Ce-, 
r;, the Romans expreſſed high contempt for Nati- 
ns who were avowedly flaves, and for Kings who 
ere avowedly arbitrary; and it then continued uſu- 
5 to behold foreign Monarchs attending the leves. 
nd train of the Roman Magiſtrates and Governors, 
It Provincesz nay they were ſometimes denied acceſs 
ud treated with great ſcorn. KW: | 
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- Government is doubtleſs a ſacred thing, and juſtly le 
claims all reverence and duty; but in the idea of MG 
Government is implied that of publick Protection 
and Security that it is the terror of evil doers, and 
the encouragement of ſuch as do well: but when 
what was Government ceaſesz and what is called 
Government, is in reality general oppreſſion, havock, 
and ſpoil z when a power prevails which is ſwayed by 
evil doers to the deſtruction of all who do well; 
when law and righteouſneſs are baniſhed, luſt and ini- 
quity triumph; property is violently invaded, and 
lives are wantonly deſtroyed z is this Government 
too? If it be, I ſhould be glad to know what is not 
Government, N 


Seck. II. The reaſonableneſs of reſiſting Tyrants aſſrt- 
ed, ſrom the ends of Government and the Nature 
the Deity. Opinions the moſt 1mpions and extraua 
gant, why taught and bow eaſily ſwallowed. 


T is certainly unlawful to refiſt Government; but 

tis certainly lawful to reſiſt the deviation'fromGe 
vernment, to reſiſt what deſtroys Government anc 
men: to reſiſt the abuſe of Government, is to alli 
Government. Tis allowed to be juſt to help out 
protectors; but it is equally juſt to oppoſe our en 
mies, madmen and ſpoilers. Now what was Nerv 
what Caligula and Claudius? one a bloody idiot, tht 
other an inhuman madman z the firſt like the ſecond 
and all of them publick robbers and butchers. 1 
their courſe of cruelties and oppreſſion was Gover" 
ment, ſo are plagues, tempeſts and inundations: but 
if their lives and actions were altogether perniciou 
and deteſtable; the exterminating of ſuch monſic 
from amongſt men, would have been a ſervice to tit 
whole race. Was Targuin half ſo black and odious 
yet who has ever blamed his expulſion? was the Ini 
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lence and Tyrannny of Targuin the Ordinance of 
God ? what then was the ſucceeding Government of 
the People and Senate? if this was the Ordinance of 
God too; then every Government good and bad, or 
rather Miſ-government as well as Government, pub- 
lick robbery and ruin as well as publick ſecurity and 
protection, may be equally ſaid to be his Ordinance g 
and there are Ordinances of his that combat one ano- 
ther, like the two Angels contending in one of the 
Prophets. But if the Tyranny of Targuin was, and the 
eſtabliſhing of the free State was not the Ordinance of 
God, then are not the Patrons of this opinion obliged 
to ſay, and to maintain this groſs and blaſphemous 
bſurdity, that the divine Being diſapproves of good 
Government, Equity and Laws, and delights in in- 
juſtice, cruelty and confuſion; not in the rule of e- 
qual juſtice, but in the ravages of luſt and iniquity: 

To ſay that all Governments, the good and the 
bad, are alike to him, equally inviolable, is to ſay 
that he takes no cognizance of things below; and 
at this rate, there is, in his ſight, no ſuch thing 
as guilt and innocence. To alledge that that Go- 
rernment which is beſt for men, is diſliked by him; 
and the rule of luſt is preferable to that of Laws; 

z to make him worſe than indifferent, the patron 
of wantonneſs and oppreſſion z a foe to order and 
benevolence, fonder of one man's caprice and vio- 
lence than of the happineſs of millions; nay a pro- 
feſſed advocate for iniquity, a profeſſed adverſary to all 
publick righteouſneſs. If it be ſaid, that eee 
not of Tyranny himſelf, and yet would not have it 
reliſted by others; this is nonſenſe added to prophane- 
neſs 5 fince what he neither checks nor allows to be 
checked, he may be ſaid to approve. If I ſee a man 
going to commit murder, and by terrible threatning 
and penalties reſtrain ſuch as would reſtrain him, will 
it not be conſtrued, that I choſe to have the _ 
Ss, es 1 3 
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der perpetrated? It makes him beſides a hard hearted 
being, who forbids to remedy the higheſt human evil, 
nay wilfully dooms human kind to the ſevereſt miſery, 
I never heard that he has forbid under any penal- 
ty the uſe of Medicines againſt the Plague, and 1 
think I have found the reaſon why I never heard it: 
the Plague has no treaſures, nor dignities to recom- 
penſe flatterers. Had it been worth while to have made 
ſuch prohibition a Doctrine of Religion; that is, had 
it been pleaſing to power and {the way to favour, I 
doubt not but it would have gained ground, and many 
followers, as other Doctt ines equally abſurd have done, 
where the gain and craft of a few have been follow. 
ed and defended by the ſuperſtition and zeal of ma- 
ny ; witneſs Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Auricu- 
lar Confeſſion, blind Obedience under the rod of Ty- 
ranny, &c. The Turks out of bigottry to that of 
Predeſtination , forbear all precautions againſt the 
Plague, when raging on every fide of them. It is 
impoſſible to invent a Doctrine ſo monſtrous and 
miſchievous, but *twill meet with partizans and ad- 
mirers, provided the inventors have conyenient name 
and habilements, without which the moſt illuſtrious 
and beneyolent truths will hardly paſs with a mul- 
titude bewitched with the magick of words and ſu- 
perſtit ion. Pb | 
It is impoſſible for the hearts of men to contrive 

a Principle more abſurd and wicked, than that of an- 
nexing divine and everlaſting vengeance to. the refilt- 
ing of the moſt flagrant miſthief which can poſſibly 
befall the ſons of men; yet it has found inyentors and 
- vouchers. 'Tis plain from this inſtance, and from a 
' thouſand more, that there is no wickedneſs of which 
the hearts of men are not capable, and that the 
wretchedneſs of the whole race weighs not ſa much 
with them as their own profit and pleaſure, It 
_. would ſcem from hence, as if we had lived * - 
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iregs and barbariſm of time, ſince to the late age 
(at leaſt here in Chriſtendom) was reſeryed the infamy 
of hatching a monſter ſo horrible, that to his birth 
was ſacrificed all Senſe and Humanity; all the con- 
fderations and cven the eflence of Truth, Order and 
Liberty. K ee . 

The advocates for this impious tenet, which repre- 
ſents the great and good God as incenſed with men 
for ſtriving to remove their chains and ſorrows, are, 
by defending Tyranny, ſo much worſe than Tyrants, 
zz a Scheme of Barbarity cooly and deliberately con- 
trived or defended, is more heinous than particular 
ads of barbarity committed in the heat and hurry of 
paſſion, and murder a greater crime than Manſlaugh- 
fer, 

What avail Laws and Liberty, ever fo excellently 
framed, when they are at the mercy of lawleſs rage 
and caprice ? If we are forbid by God to defend Laws, 


why do we make them? Is it not unlawful to make 
d what it is unlawful to defend? What elſe is the end 
if of Government, but the felicity of men; and why 
es re ſome raiſed higher in Society than others, but 


that all may be happy ? Has God ever interpoſed a- 
gainſt the eſtabliſhment. of Society upon a good foot? 
It he has not, but wills the good of Society and of 
men, how comes he to interpoſe againſt the defence 
of an Eſtabliſhment which he no where forbids, and 
againſt that good which he is ſaid to will? What 
more right had Nero to take away the lives of inno- 
cent men than any other Afﬀaſſin ; what more title 


nd to their fortune than any other Robber ; what better 
12 Wight to ſpill their blood than any Tyger? And is it 
ch Wy unlawful to reſiſt Robbers and Aſſaſſins and beaſts of 
he Frey? Did the Almighty ever ſay of that beaſtly Ty- 


rant, © Touch not Nero my Anointed, nor do his 
* Ruffians any harm?“ Did Nero's ſtation leſſen or 
ibrogate his crime? — 

| What 
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What idea does it give of God, the Father of 
mercies and of men, to repreſent him ſcreening that 
enemy to God and man, as a perſon ſacred and in. 
violable, and holding his authority from himſelf, 
the merciful and holy Jehovah protecting an inhu- 
man Deſtroyer ! What more relation could there be 
between God and Nero, than between God and an 
Earthquake, God and a Conflagration or Maflacre? 
The very ſound of the phraſe is ſhocking to the 
ſoul! Is ſuch repreſentation likely to make the name 
and nature of God amiable to men, likely to excite 
them to love and reverence him? Satan is ſaid to be 
delighted with the miſeries and calamities of men; 
and, to ſuppoſe that wicked Being concerned for the 
ſecurity of a Tyrant, whoſe office *tis to debaſe and 
afflict human race, is natural and conſiſtent with his 
Character: but I wiſh men would not father upon 
the Author of all good, ſuch counſels and inclinati- 
ons, as can only ſuit the father of cruelties and lies 


Sect. III. The danger of ſlaviſh Principles to ſuch as 
truſt in them, and the notorious inſecurity of lawles 
Might. 


N EITHER have Tyrants and Oppreſſors been 
much obliged to this enſlaving Doctrine, which 
has generally filled them with falſe confidence and 
fecurity : It has always made them worſe, ſeldom { 
fer; and, without doing them any good, been the 
cauſe of much evil to their poor ſubjects. The Turks 
hold it as an Article of Faith, and tis one worthy 
of Turkiſh groſsneſs and barbarity! yet where has 
the depoling and murdering of Princes been ſo com- 
mon as in Turkey? The Monarch is told he may do 
what he pleaſes; their Religion tells him fo: the 
holy Mufti who explains it tells him ſo, and from 
God he tells him ſo: but notwithſtanding all -_ 
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holy Authorities, this perſon ſo ſacred, and guard- 
ed with ſecurities human and divine, is often but- 
chered with leſs form than a common malefactor, and 
eren with the Mufti's conſent and aſſiſtance. Thus 
it has happened to ſeyeral in a Century; had not 
their power been ſo great, their ſecurity would have 

Nunquam ſatis fida potentia ubi nimia; an abſolute 
prince is of all others the moſt inſecure: as he pro- 
ceeds by no rule of Law, he can have no rule of Safe- 
ty: he acts by Violence, and violence is the only re- 
medy againſt him. Now violence which is confined 
to no rule, but as various and unlimited as the paſſi- 
ons and devices of Men, can never be parried by any 
certain proviſion or defence. His acts of cruelty up- 
on particulars, whether done for revenge or preven- 
tion, do but alarm other particulars to fave them- 
ſclres by deſtroying him. Men who apprehend their 
lives to be in danger, will venture any thing to pre- 
ſerve them; or if they do more than apprehend and 
bealready become deſperate, we know to what lengths 
deſpair will puſh them. Thus Caligula, thus Domi- 
tian and Commodus, were ſlaughtered by thoſe whom 
they had doomed to ſlaughter. Nor Armies nor Guards 
can prevent the machinations and efforts of a ſecret 
enemy: even amongſt his Armies and Guards ſuch a 
one may be found, nay in his Houſhould, in his Bed- 
_ amongſt his Kindred, nay amongſt his Chil- 
dren. „ nd n 

When Princes act by Law, in caſe of hardſhip up- 
on particulars, there is a remedy to be ſought from 
the Law ; and when the Law fairly adminiſtered. will 
atord none, they will acquieſce; or if they blame an 
thing, they will blame the Law: but a remedy the will 
be apt to ſeek 3 and when they ſuffer not from Law, 
but from mere violence, they will have recourſe to vio- 
kace. Neither can a people be ever ſo funk or deadned 


by 
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by Oppteſſion, but much provocation, ſome manage. 
ment, and a skilful leader, will find or raiſe ſome ſpirit 
in them, often enough to accompliſh great Rexoluti. 
ons: Witneſs Sicily under the French, Swiſſerland un. 
der the Yoke of Auſtria, and the Low Countries under 
that of Spain; nay the moſt conſummate and profef. 
ed ſlaves, thoſe of Turkey, often rouſe themſelye,, 
and caſting their proud rider to the earth, trampl: 
him to death, Vr 155 | 

Indeed flaves enraged are the moſt dangerous popu. 
lace 3 becauſe having no other reſource againſt op. 
preſſion, they repell violence with outrage: a little 
ſpark often raiſes a great flame, and a flame ſoon 
ſpreads to a Conflagration, where materials are pte. 
pared, as they almoſt cternally are in Governments 
that are abſolute or aiming, to be ſo. The Commo- 
tions at Paris, during the Minority of the late King, 
were followed by others all over France, tho the 
whole Kingdom had been for a great while before, 
by the Tyranny of the Adminiſtration, frightened, 
deſpairing, and even lethargic: but the reſentment 
and conyulſions that followed this falſe calm, had 
like to have oyerſet the Monarchy : nor can any pubs 
lick calm be certain, or any Government ſecure, where 
the people are pillaged and oppreſſed. People that 
are uſed like. beaſts, will act like beaſts z and be mad 
and furious, when buffeted and ſtarved, | 


Set. IV. Princes of little and bad Minds, moſ 
greedy of Power: Princes of large and good Mn 
chuſe to rule by Law and Limitations. + 1 (1 


I is a poor and contemptible ambition in a Prince, 


that of ſwelling his Prerogative, and catching at 
advantages over his People: it is ſeparating himſelt 
from the tender relation of a Father and protector, 


& Character which conſtitutes the Glory of a og, 
, 134 . þ - a | 
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with a Soul great and generous, never diſtruſted the 
Laws, becauſe he truſted in the uprightneſs of his 
own deſigns: il ne ſe defioit pas des. loix, parce qui! 
e fioit en lui meme, ſays De Retz. Another French 
Monarch of great name, loved and enjoyed unbri. 
dled Dominion, but had no greatneſs of mind or 
genius anſwerable to the meaſure of his Ambition. 
He had a ſort of ſtiffneſs and perſeverance, by hi 
flatterers ſtiled Fortitude and Firmneſs , but in res. 
lity ariſing from arrogance or obſtinacy z qualities 
found in the weakeſt women, and eminently in his 
mother. In Religion he was a bigot; in Politicks 
falſe , ſuſpicious, and timid z in Government inſq- 
Jent and oppreſſive; the property of his Miltreſſe, 
the Pupil ot his Confeſſors, the Dupe of his Miniſ- 
ters: a fore Plague to his Neighbours 3 a ſorer to hi 
en People: vainly addicted to War without tie 
Talents of a Warriour; a diſhonourable Enemy, 1 
aithleſs Ally; and, with ſmall Abilities, a great Iro. 
bler of the World. | 


. 
* 


It was natural to ſuch an Imperial Wolf as Calin. 
la, to delight in power as ſavage as his own blood 
ſpirit, and to boaſt that he had an u United print 
lege to do whatever his will or fury ſuggeſted; 0 
nia fibi in hamines ſicere: but worthy of the beners 
lent and humane heart of Trajan, were the words . 
him uſed to his chief Officers, when he preſented 
them with the ſwordz pro me; ſi merear, in m. 
4 this ſword, this badge of Authority, you bolt 
« from me, but turn it, If I deſerve it, againſt me 
Now, did the challenging and exerciſe of this mos 
ſtrous powet ſecure Caligula; or did the diſayowilg 
of it leſſen the ſecurity of Trajan? quite otherwik: 
the former was abhorred and aflaſſinated as a Tyrant: 
the latter was adored living, and died lamented, a8 
publick Father and Guardiars Trajan knew no © 
ther purpoſe of Imperial Prerggative, but that 1 
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protecting the People; nor indeed is there any other 
uſe of Emperors and prerogatives upon earth. Th 
Cardinal De Retz ſays, that with all the arguments 
and pains he could uſe, he could never bring the 
Queen Regent to underſtand the meaning of theſe 
words, the Publick : (he thought that to conſult the 
intereſt of the People, was to be a Republican, and 
had no notion that the Government of a Prince 
was any thing elſe but Royal Will and Authority, 
rampant and without bounds. Was it any wonder 
that the people of France gaſped under Oppreſſions 
and Taxes, when the Government was ſwayed by ſuch 
a Woman, herſelf blindly governed by Mazarin, a 


0 publick Thief if ever there was any; one convict- 
Wa £1 to have ſtollen from the Finances nine millions 
ho in a few years; one who'had ſpent his younger years 


in low rogueriesz who had no maxims of rule but 
ſuch as were adapted to the ſevereſt” Tyranny in Ita- 
ly, that of the Pope; and one, who in the higheſt 
poſt of 'firſt Miniſter, could never Help ſhewing the 
baſe ſpirit of a little Sharper. Le vilain reu pa- 
roiſſoit toujours au travers, ſays De Retz: the Duke 


V. N N 8 — ich ' | ” P . 
of Orleans called him un Srelerat, & Miniſtre in- 
_ tapable &. 'abhorre du genre humain; un Anteun 
by feſfe. | | . 1 * ue ws Vue 2 * ** 
Ited „„ b tbr. the te IS 
nh $*t- V- The Wiſdom and Safety of ruling by Banding 
old Tast, to Prince and People. * 255 _ 
Dre 


T was a fine anſwer” that of Theopomput King of 

Lacedemon to His wife, who reproached him 
that he would leave the Kingſhip diminiſhed to his 
ſons, by creating the Ephori: es, ſays he, 7 ſha 
leave it ſmaller, bat I ſpall-leave it more. permanent. 
Valerius Maximus explains this by a juſt reflection: 
* Theopompus's reaſon was full of pertineney and force 
for; in Ality, that Authority which bounds it 
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te (elf, and offers no injuries, is to none. The 
* King therefore by reſtraining Royalty within the 
ce juſt limits of Laws, did as much endear it to the 
Affection of his Country-men, as he pruned it of 
cc all Licentiouſneſs and Terror (a).“ 
It is as re for a Prince limited by Lans and con 
wat wy wer, to reign in ſorrow, or to die 
Gaul 88 as tis uncommon for thoſe, who. have no 
ers et them, or will ſuffer none his eſcape 2 
miſerable Reign and bloody end. er of 
the Roman Kings was, — the fiſt > liſhmenr, 
very ſhort : they had no negative voice in the Senate, 
and could neither make War nor Pence. What Ts 
citus ſays of Romulus, nobis Romulus ad libitum: inye- 
ritaverat, can only mean his adminiftring juſtice, u 
the chief Magiſtrate, between man and man, or per. 
haps. his encroachments upon the Senate towards his 
Latter end, for which tis thought he paid dear. 
Where the Government is arbitary and ſevere, the 
oppreſſod people will be apt to thiak that no change 
can make their condition worſe g and therefore: will 
be ready to wiſh for any, nay te riſque. a Giuil Mt 
riſque freſh evils and calamities, to get rid of the 
preſent, and to be revenged on their reſſor: * 
was the temper of the Romans upon the revolt d 
Sacrovir : they even rejoiced in it, and, in hatred to 
Tiberim, wiſhed. ſucceſs: to the publick enemy h mul 
6110 preſentium , „& C cupidine m ut at ioni⸗, * quiſ- 
que periculis let abantur. Peop ls will be quiet and 
tient under - burdens, Ws heavy which Lav 
ys WW they en e Wan we; eater of 
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inculis conſtringendo, que longius 4 ligentis wit, hac 
8 Val. M L. 4. 


on reaſon and neceſſity: but impoſitions the moſt rea- 
ſonable will be apt to appear unreaſonable. and Tyran- 
nical, where they proceed from the will of one. Mere 
will is ſuppoſed to act without reaſon, and to be on- 
j the effect of wantonneſs: hence the acquieſcence 
of 2 free people however taxed, and from their ae- 
quieſcence , the ſafety of their Governors. Hence 
too the induſtry and wealth, and conſequently the 
bleneſs of the country: for induſtry and wealth 
are things exceeding quiet and tame, and only aim at 
ſecuring themſelvesz whereas idleneſs. and indigence 
are uneaſy, tumultuous, and deſparate. Beſides, he 
who pays twenty ſhillings in a free Government, and 
pays it cheerfully, would not perhaps, were the Go- 
rrnment changed, pay willingly ten, nay perhaps be 
unable to pay it, tho' by the change no new taxes 
were added. While the Law requires it, he will ima- 
gine that no more than enough is required; and as 
the ſame Law leaves him all the reſt to himſelf, he 
will be induſtrious to acquire more, and as much as 
he can: but when the quantity of his Tax depends 
upon the caprice or avarice of ane, when the more 
be is worth, the more he will be taxed, or even fan» 
cies that he will be, he will grow idle, diſcontended 
and deſpondigg, and rather live poor and lazy, than 
labour to make bis Task-maſter rich. Not to menti- 
on the furious Monarchies of the Eaſt deſtructive of 
all dligence and Arts; the Compte De Boulainuilliers 
in his Etat de 4a France, ſays, that in ſome Provinces 
in France the ſoil is left uncultivated, and ſeveral 
trades and profeſſions are diſuſed ; becauſe the labou 
of the Husbandman, and the skill and application 
the Artiſt are rendered abortive by rigorous impoſiti- 
ons: they chooſe rather to ſtarve in idleneſs, than to 
Sed 
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Seft. VI. The Condition of free States, how prefet. 
able to that of ſuch as are not fret. 


O arbitrary Prince upon earth could have raiſed 
from the States of Holland the fifth part of 
what they have, as a free State, paid to their own 
Magiſtrates; nor have found whence to have raiſed 
it, I will venture to ſay the ſame of England. Un- 
der a Monarchy of the late King James's model, was 
it poſſible to have ſupported! two wars fo long and 
conſuming as the two laſt, or to have raifed ſums ſo 
immenſe to carry them on? It would be madneſs to 
aſſert it: by this time numbers of our people would 
have been driven from their Country, much of our 
Soil been waſte, many of our Manufactutes laid aſide, 
our Trade ſunk, our Wealth fled, and the condition 
of England have reſembled that of France, as well u 
our Government theirs, and for the ſame reaſon. It 
is in vain boaſted of the Houſe of Medicis, that in a 
long courſe of years they had laid no new tax upon 
a country where their power was abſolute 4 ſince the 
Cities and Territories under their Sovereignty are by 
it reduced from great wealth and populouſneſs to ſuch 
miſerable deſolation and poverty, that tis downright 
oppreſſion to oblige them tojpay any conſiderable part 
of the old, much more all. eit Nis | 
Io reaſon from experience and examples, is the 
beſt reaſoning s quia pauci prudentia, honeſta ab dit: 
rioribus , utilia ab noxiu diſcernunt s plures altorum 
events docentur. Compare any free State with any 
other that is not free! compare the former and pre- 
ſent condition of any State formerly free; or once en- 
flaved, and now free: compare England with France; 
. Holland with Denmark; or the ſeven Provinees un- 
der the States, with the ſame ſeven Provinces under 
Philip the ſecond 3 you will find in theſe and — 
ot 
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other inſtance, that happineſs and wretchedneſs are 
the exact tallies to Liberty and N TP 80 
Florence was a Commonwealth ill framed at firſt, 
and conſequently ſubject to frequent convulſions, fac- 
tions, parties, nay ſubdiviſion of parties: yet by the 
mere bleſſing and vigour of Liberty, She flouriſhed 
in people, riches and arms, till with her Liberty ſhe 
loſt all ſpirit and proſperity; and became languiſhing 
Jittle and contemptible under a ſmall Prince with a 
great name: ſhe has been long cured of all her for- 
mer frolicks and tumults, by an effectual remedy, ſer- 
vitude 3 and beggary, the child of ſervitude z and by 
depopulation, the offspring of both; ixſtrumenta ſer- 
vitutts & reges habuere. All arguments for abſolute 
Power, are confuted by facts: no Country governed 
by mere will was eyer governed well: paſſion governs 
the will, the will becomes the meaſure of right and 
wrong and of all things, and caprice the ballance of 
the will: and I know not but it may be maintained 
that a free State the worſt conſtituted, as was that of 
Florence, is with all its diſorders, factions, and tu- 
mults, preferable to any abſolute Monarchy, however 
calm : ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem voc ant. 
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Set. VII. The Miſery and Inſecurity of the Ceſars 
from thgir overgrown Power.. 


HESE Emperors of Rome, who had ſacrificed 
their Country and all things to their ſupreme 
power, found litrle eaſe and ſecurity from its being 
ſupreme. From Ceſar the Dictator, who had ſacrifi- 
ced publick Liberty, and was himſelf facrificed to her 
manes, till Charlemain, above thirty of them were 
murdered, and four of them murdered. themſelves ; 
the ſoldiery were their maſters, and upon every pique 
ut them to death. If the Prince was choſen by the 


nate, this was reaſon enough for ſhedging his * 
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by the Armies; or if the Armies choſe him, thi, 
choice of their own never proved an obſtacle again 
ſhedding it: 'twas the ſoldiers that diſpatched the 
Emperor Pertinax, after he had been forced to accept 
the Empire. Theſe lofty Sovereigns having trod un- 
der foot the Senate, People and Laws, the beſt fup, 
ports of legitimate Power, held their Scepter and 
their lives upon the courteſy of their maſters the ſol. 
diers: he who ſwayed the Univerſe, was a flave to 
his own mercenaries. 

Though Auguſtus had reigned fo long, and fo tho- 
roughly enfeebled or extinguiſhed the maxims of Li. 
berty, and introduced and ſettled thoſe of Monarchy; 
Tiberia his immediate Succeſſor, thought himſelf 6 
little Cafe, that he lived in perpetual vaſſalage to his 
own fears: by making all men ſlaves, he could nat 
make himſelf free, and was only the moſt oyergrom 
and gaudy flave in the Empire; ſo much do Princes 
gain by being above Law! They who will be content 
with no terms of reigning, but ſuch as make all men 
fear them, will find reaſons to fear all men. Tileris 
did fo, and the many facrifices which he made to his 
fear, far from leſſening did but encreaſe it, as ſuch 
facrifices did but multiply enemies and terrors. 
Firſt he dreaded Agrippa Paſt bumm, and tmurdered 
him: but the murder enſured not his repoſe, even 
from that quarter; for a ſlave of that Prince perſo- 
nated his Maſter, and alarmed Tiberius more than 
Agrippa had done; he dreaded Germanicus, and when 
that excellent perſon was dead (by no fair means, 
*twas ſappoſed) he dreaded Agrippina bis wife, and 
her little children; and when Dy all manner of tres 
chery and cruelty he had oppreſſed them, he was ſeit 
ed with new dread from Sejams, the greateſt and jull- 
eſt of all; nor ceaſed his dread after the execution 
of Sejanws, ſo that he commanded a general Maſſacre 
of all his Family, Friends, and Adherents; _— 
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fears ſtill continuing, he doomed to the moſt barba- 
rous death his own grandſons by Germanicus; for 
their being already under miſerable impriſonment and 
exile, did not ſufficez and when the family of Ger- 
manicus was deſtroyed he had remaining fears from 
the Friends and Dependants of that Houſe: theſe 
were the next objects of his Vengeance, which he 
executed fiercely. Nor ſmall was the Terror which 
he entertained of his own Mother; and when ſhe was 
gone, he let looſe his rage upon the Favourites and 
Adherents of his Mother, | 
Now after all theſe precautions, ſo many, and ſo 
bloody, did his ſuſpicions abate? No; they were ra- 
ther whetted and inflamed 3 irritatus ſuppliciis: of 
the great Lords of the Senate he was under perpetual 
zpprehenſions, and making daily victims: their wealth 
and race, nay their poverty, names, and qualities 
frightned him: he feared friends and enemies. Thoſe 
who adviſed him in counſel, thoſe who diverted him 
at his leiſure hours; his Confidents, Counſellors, and 
Bottle-companions, were all Martyrs to Jealouſy and 
Fury. He was ſo afraid of conſiderable men, or 
giving them employments which made them ſo, that 
ſome who were appointed Governors of Provinces, 
were never permitted to go thither, and great Pro- 
vinces, for a courſe of years, left deſtitute of their 
Governors; and though he dreaded ſtirs and innova- 
tions above all things, nihil eque Tiberium anxium ha- 
bebat quam ne compoſita turbarentur; yet he ſuffered 
the loſs and devaſtation of Provinces, the inſults and 
invaſion of Enemies, rather than truſt any one with 
the Power of avenging the State, and repulſing the 
publick foe, Thus he left Armenia. to be ſcized. by 
the Parthians, Mœſia by the Dacians and other bar- 
barians, and both the Gauls to be ravaged b the 
Germans; magno dedecore Imperii, nec minore diſcri- 
mne, ſays Suetonim, Ae | 
| | | = | Seck, 
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Sekt. VIII. A repreſentation of the Torments ani 
Horrors under which Tiberius lived. 


VV HAT joy, what tranquillity did 7iberiy 
| reap from his great and unaccountable $0. 
vereignty? Did it exempt him from diſquiet, or could 
all his efforts, all the terrors of his Power, prevent 
or remove his own? Did his numerous Armies pro- 
tet him from the aſſaults of fear and apprehenſion? 
Did he ſleep the ſounder for his Pretorian Bands? 
Did the Rocks of Caprez, hardly acceſſible to men, 
keep off thoſe horrors of mind, which haunted hin 
at Rome, and on the Continent ? Or rather with all 
the eclat of Empire, with all his Policy and all bis 
Guards, was he not the moſt miſerable Being in his 
Dominions? Doubtleſs he was: other particulars, 
the moſt obnoxious and threatened, had but ſome 
things and ſome perſons to fear; Tiberius dreaded all 
men and every thing: was his Power unlimited? { 
was his Miſery : the more he made others ſuffer, the 
faſter he multiplied his own torments. He himſelt 
confeſt, that all the anger of the Deities could not 
doom him to more terrible Anguiſh that that unde 
which he felt himſelf periſhing daily. 

Imagine this great Prince, this Sovereign of Rome, 
in hourly fear of ſecret Aſſaſſins; daily dreading and 
expecting the news of Armies revolted, a new Empe- 
ror created and himſelf depoſed : imagine him ft 
upon a high rock, and watching there from day t 
day, with a careful eye and an anxious and boding 
heart, for ſignals from the Continent, whether be 
muſt ſtay or fly: imagine him every moment ready to 
commit himſelf to the waves and tempeſts, and to 
eſcape whither he could for liſe and ſhelter ; imagine 
him, even after a Conſpiracy ſuppreſt, lurking fer 
Zine months together in one lodge, under * 
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rors as not to dare to venture an airing even in his 
beloved Caprez, however walled with Rocks and de- 
ſended with Guards: in ſhort he feared every thing 
hut to do evil, which yet was the ſole cauſe of his 
fears. Such was his fituation and life, and ſuch the 


ö bleſſing of lawleſs Might ! “ To Tiberius not his Im- 
d « perial fortune, not his gloomy and inacceſſible ſoli- 


« tude could enſure repoſe, nor keep him from feel. 
« ing nor even from avowing the rack in his breaſt 
« and the avenging furies that purſued him ”. His 
8 too was like his Life and Reign, tragical and 
bloody. 


Seft, IX. Tie terrible Operation of lawleſs Power 
upon the Minds of Princes; and how it changes 


them. 


TIBERIUS was an able man: he bad talents 
for Affairs; he had eminent ſufficiency in War: 


{0 during the Commonwealth he would have well ſup- 
he ported the Dignity of a Senator, he would have fill- 
af ed the firſt Offices of the State: he would have pro- 
ot bably been zealous for publick Liberty : he had even 
kt under Auguſtus, while he was yet a Subject, acquired 

a ſignal name and eſtimation : nay tis likely he might. 
Ne, have left behind him a high reputation and applauſe 
nd for he had Art enough to have hid or ſuppreſſed the 
pe. ill qualities which were naturally in him; ſo that he 
fit might have lived happy and admired, and died in re- 
% non. But being, unhappily for himſelf and his 
ing Country, inveſted with Power without controul, he 


let looſe all his Paſſions, and he who might have 
proved an excellent and uſeful Member of a free State, 
became a Prince altogether mercileſs and pernicious; 
a terrible tyrant, void of natural affection for his own 
Blood and Family, void of all regard and tenderneſs 
for his People, and poſſeſſed with intenſe hate . 
92 dne 
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the Senate and Nobility. One of his diſcernment 
was not to be deceived by Flattery : he knew that 
whatever ſubmiſſions and even proſtrations were made 
him, the Yoke of Sovereignty was grating and grier. 
ous to the Romans, and he ſought revenge upon 
their perſons for hating his Uſurpation : this conduct 
made him more hated, and this hatred enraged him 
fo, that at laſt renouncing all ſhame, and throwing 
away his beloved Arts of Diſſimulation, he commin- 
ced as 'twere an open Enemy to his People, ſurren- 
dered himfelf over to every att of Cruelty, and to 
every Abomination, even to Rapaciouſneſs and Plus- 
der, a vice to which for a long time he ſeemed to 
have no biafs. -/ 9 


But what is not to be apprehended from Pouer 


without controul, and who is to be truſted with it, 


when a man of ſuch ſtrong parts and long experience 
as Tiberius, was ſo entirely maſtered and perverted by 
it? 'Tis a task too mighty for the ſoul of man, and 
fit for none but God, who cannot change, cannot aft 
paſhonately, cannot be miſtaken and is omnipreſent. 
There are few inſtances of men who have not been 
corrupted and intoxicated with it, and many of whom 
the higheſt hopes were conceived, have degenerated 
notoriouſly under it. When men are once above 
fear of puniſhment, they ſoon grow to be above 
ſhame : beſides, the genius and abilities of men are l. 
mited, but their paſſions and vanity boundleſs; hence 
ſo few can be perfectly good, and ſo many are trat- 
ſcendently evil: they miſtake good fortune for greit 
merit, and are apt to riſe in their own conceit as high 
at leaſt as fortune can raiſe them. Galba was in the 
opinion of all men worthy of Empire, and that opt 
nion would have ever continued, had he never been 
tried; and Veſpaſian was till then, the only inſtance 
of an Emperor by Power changed for the better: /e 
Inſque omnium ante fe Principum in melim mut am 4 
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gell. X. The wretched Fears accompanying the Poſſeſ- 
fron of arbitrary Power, exempliſied in Caligula and 
other Roman Emperor s. 


OR was this anguiſh and theſe fears peculiar to 
N Tiberius: his Succeflors felt them eminently z 
2s did every one who reigned as he reigned. Caligula 
was ſo haunted by inward horrors, and his Imaginati- 
on ſo terrified, that he became almoſt a ranger to 
ſleep, and uſed to roam about the Palace while others 
ſlept, afraid of the night invoking the return of day: 
upon an alarm from Germany, he prepared to run a- 
way from Romez and was always provided with ex- 
quiſite poiſon againſt an exigency. Claudixs ſcarce liv- 
ed a moment of his Reign free from affrights and ſuſ- 
picions: nor was there any accident ſo trivial, or any 
Man, Woman, or Slave, or Child fo contemptible, as 
not to diſmay him and ſet him upon ſanguivary pre- 
cautions and puniſhments z he was ſeyeral times almoſt 
frighted out of his Severeignty, and willing to creep 
away into ſafety and ſolirude: even before the Senate, 
which upon the fight of a dagger, he had ſummon- 
ed in great haſte and earneſtneſs, the poor unmanly 
wrtch burſt into tears and howling, bewailed his pe- 
rilous condition, that in no place or circumſtance 
could he be out of the way of danger. His whole 
life was governed by fears, and his fears by his wires 
and freedmen 3 hence his exceſhve cruelty, according 
to the meaſure of his own timidity, or of their am- 
bition, vindictiveneſt, and rapacity. The Horrors of 
Nero's guilt never forſook him: they were ſometimes 
ſo violent, that every joint about him trembled; he 
dreaded his Mother's Ghoſt as much as he had her 
living Spirit, and made doleful complaints, that the 
Furies purſued him with Stripes, and Rage, and 
burning Torches; and that he was —_— = 
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horrid ſhricks and groans from his Mother's Tomb. 
What elſe dia Heliogabalus think of but a violent 
death, when he went always provided with a filken 
halter and a golden poignard, as expedients to eſcape 
death by the hand of an Enemy? For the like pur. 
poſe Caracalla made himſelf a copious proviſion of 
poifons. This barbarous Parricide was wont to com- 
you that the Ghoſt of his Father, and that of bis 

rother by him murdered, terrified and purſued him 
with drawn ſwords. So ſorely did the bloody Hor. 
rors of their Crimes and Infamy, haunt theſe men of 
Blood, and became their Executioners ! What availed 
their Power and Armies againſt the alarms of their 
Conſcience? Could all their Titles and Might, all 
the Guards at their gate, ſcare away reflection, or 
reſcue them from the agonies and gorings of their 
own breaſts ? F 


Sect. XI. hat it is that conſtitutes the Security ard 
Glory of a Prince; and how a Prince and People u. 
come eſtranged from each other. 


THAT then is it that a Prince may rely on 

for the ſecurity of his Perſon and the quiet 

of his Soul? Hear the opinion of a great and good 
Prince, Marcus Antoninus, delivered to his Friends 
and Counſellors juſt before he expired: Verily ti 
« neither the influence of Revenue and Treaſures, 
c nor the multitude of Guards, that can uphold a 
« Prince, or aſſure him of obedience, unleſs with the 
« duty of obedience, the zeal and affections of his 
« People do concur. Surely, only long and ſecure 
« is the Reign of ſuch a one as by actions of 'benig: 
cc nity ſtamps upon the hearts of his People, the im. 
« preſſions of love; not thoſe of fear by acts of cri 
cc elty”., He adds, “ that a Prince has nothing to 
« fear from his People, as long as their om 
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« flows from Inclination, and is not by  Servitude 
« conſtrained z and that Subjects will never refuſe 
« obedience, when they are not treated with con- 
« tumely and violence.” See Herodian. in Marc. An- 
nin. | * 
5 A man who means no ill would not ſeek the Pow- 
er to do it, and: he who ſeeks that Power, or has it, 
will be eternally ſuſpected to mean no good: now the 
only way to obviate ſuch ſuſpicion, is to act by known 
rules of Law : he who rules by Law rules by conſent, 
he who rules by conſent is obnoxious to no blame : 
ſuch reſtraint may probably at ſome times keep a juſt 
Prince from doing good, but it certainly withholds a 
dad one from doing much greater miſchief : an arbi- 
trary Prince who can do what he will; is for ever li- 
able to be ſuſpected of willing all that he can; hence 
his people miſtruſt him; hence his indignation for 
their miſtruſt, and hence the root of eternal jealouſy 
and uneaſineſs between him and them. | 
The People likewiſe expect complaiſance from the 
Prince, expect to have their ſentiments and humours 
conſidered 3 while the Prince probably thinks that 
they have no right to form any judgment of publick 
matters, or to make any demands upon him; but on 
the contrary requires of them blind reverence and o- 
bedience to his Authority; and acquieſcence in his ſu- 
perior Conduct and Skill; that all his doings ſhould 
paſs for juſt; himſelf for a perſon altogether ſacred 
and unaccountable; and his words for Laws. If their 
behaviour towards him do not happen to ſquare exaQt- 
ly with theſe his ſovereign notions and high conceit 
of himſelf, he will be apt to think, or ſome officious 
latterer will be ready to perſuade him, ſpretam volun- 
tatem Principis, deſeiviſſe popu lum: quid reliquum niſi 
at capereut ferrum? * his Royal Authority is ſet at 
nought, the People are revolted; and what remains 
= but that they take Arms ? To puniſh — 
| their 
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their Diſobedience, he proceeds to violence, and ey. 
Erciſes real ſeverity for imaginary guilr : miſchief i 
prolifick z violence in him begets refentment in them; 
the People murmur and exclaim, the Prince is thence 
provoked, and ſtudies vengeance z when one aft of 
vengeance is teſented and expos d, as it ever will be, 
more will follow: thus things go on: affection is na 
only loſt but irrecoverable on either ſide; hatred i 
begun on both; and Prince and People conſider them. 
ſelves no longer as Magiſtrate and Subjects, but on 
another as Enemies. Hence perhaps Caligalas inhy. 
man wiſh, that he could murder all his People at. 
blow. The fequel of all this is eaſy to be gueſſed: he 


is continually deſtroying them; they are continually 


wiſhing him deſtroyed. 


Sect. XII. How nearly it behoves a Prince to be h. 
loved and eſteemed by bis Subject. The terribh 
Conſequences of their mutual Miſtruſt and Hatred, 


H much does it import Princes to prefer 
the good opinion of their People! when it it 
once loſt, ir is ſcarce ever to be recalled, When ond 
they come to believe ill of their Prince, there is 16 
thing ſo ill that they will not believe; as in the in- 
ſtance of Tiberius, of whom things the moſt impro- 
bable and horrid were believed. It is hardly poſlibs 
for any merit, the moſt genuine and exalted, to pre 
Krve popular favour for a long time: accidents' and 
diſaſters will be falling in, to ſour the ſpirits of ths 
populace z or ſome freſh merit, more new or mors 
Zlaring, may appear and leſſen ot intercept their a0. 
miration of the other; of the ſame perſon may not i} 
ways have the ſame opportunities to oblige them; {0 
that the beſt care and conduct can only ſerve to rt 
tain it to a certain degree: and this by good condutt 
is certainly and always to be done, But when tis 
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of the Prince with his Subjects, is entire: 
ir zone, Tomerhing worſe than the bare want of it 
enſue. Between a Prince's 1 N ni 
Aﬀettion and His incurring the publick , there 
; ſcarce any medium, and even that medium is @ ter. 
tible one, to be feorn'd is not much better than 
to be hated, and often infers it. 

Would a Prince five in ſecurity, eaſe and credit? 
let him live and rule by a ſtandard certain and fix d, 
that of Laws, nor graſp at more than is given bim? 
many by ſeeking too 1 have loft all, and forfeited 
their Crown the wantotmeſs and folly of 
loading it with falſe and invidious ornaments: while 
— would W them but lawleſs Power, even 
their _ e Authority grew odious and was rent 

They fet their fr People the example of 
aiming what was none of theirs, to do acts of vio- 
fence in in deferife of violated Laws, to judge for them- 
{ves, and to ſanctify by the title of Right whatever 
they could accompliſh by force. Rather than live up- 
on bad terms, . will be apt to make their own 
terms, and think no fealty is due where no faith is 
kept. Who would not rejoice more in a free gift 
= in plunder 4 for ſuch is the difference between 

Tower conferred and power uſutp d? What new Pre- 
dgative acquir'd to the Crown, or what new Reve- 
nue can make amends for the Hearts of the People 
— and . 2 a loſs as no ac» 
qulſition, no er whatloever, can atto 
for. We — 2 A wh what gloom, affright, = 
leſpair the 'Cefars ld and Tway 5 though their ſway 
vas without check and bounds. Mac hiavel ſays that 
ren a Prince has once incurr'd the publick hate, 
= no perfon- or thing which be, ought not to 
rea 
He who does no ill, fears none: but ſuch as are 


zontinually creating terrors and calamities to — 
r ve 
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have abundant reaſon to be under continual apprehen- 
fions themſelves. How much more deſirable, hoy 
much more juſt and eaſy and ſafe is the condition of 
a Prince, who lives and rules by Laws over a free Peo- 
te by their own conſent ? both People and Laws are 
is guard, and what ſecures them ſecures him. They 
feel that he loves them; and he is conſcious that the 
ought to love him. This is Government and the x 
fetts of it: not the triumph of boundleſs arrogance 
or folly; not the inſults of one over all, nor conſe- 
quently his diſtruſt of them, nor their laviſh dread 
of him; but the equal adminiſtration of eternal Righ- 
teouſneſs, and ſtated Laws; an endearing intercourſe 
of fatherly care and protection, and of filial gratitude 
and duty. How amiable muſt it be, how refreſhing 
to a generous Spirit, to oblige and ſolace a whole 
People, to have a whole People adore and bleſs him! 
What maſter of Slaves, even the higheſt and moſt 
unbounded maſter, can boaſt ſo much of himſelf and 
his ſlaves? The Grandeur of ſuch a Prince is all fulſe 
and tinſel, painted and hollow: he is never ſecure be. 
cauſe he is not innocent; he is not innocent becauſc 
he is an Oppreſſor. 75 

To rule by mere Will, is to rule by Violence, and 
violence is War: he who puts himſelf in a ſtate ol 
Hoſtility with his Subjects, invites Hoſtility from 
them, as did the late King James, who having no 
Confidence in the Laws, which he had violated, not 
in his People, whom he had oppreſſed, put hiqſel 
in a poſture of War againſt his Subjects; ſo that when 
they too had recourſe to arms, they did but ſtand in 
their own defence. They had no quarrel to that King 
James, who had taken an Oath to rule by Law: but 
when that King aſſumed another perſon; and in ſpite 
of Oaths and Laws would oppreſs and ſpoil, tht 
who owed this man of violence no Allegiance, . 
ſed Might to Might, ſince he would abide by 2 


* 
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aas not their Prince therefore that they reſiſted» 
| but their Enemy and Spoiler: he in truth, had no 
t WH more Right to what the Law gave him not, than 


the great Turk had; they oppoſed not an Engliſh 
Monarch, but an Invader and a Tyrant. Nor do L 
know of any People who threw off their Monarchy 
wantonly; and if they did it through Oppreſſion, the 
Oppreſſor might blame himſelf : quidam, poſt quam re- 
gum perteſum, leges maluerunt. Had he conquered his 
Subjects what would he have gained, but the dete- 
ſtable Glory of a triumphant Oppreſſor; of ſeeing a 
rich Country reduced by ſervitude into poverty, and 
of bearing the curſes of a free people oppreſſed ? 
Whoever has beheld the condition of a great neigh- 
bouring Kingdom, naturally the fineſt in Europe, 
has ſeen in the' condition of the Inhabitants, poor, 
pale, naſty, and naked, what genuine Glory their 
Princes have reaped, by reducing all the Laws of 
their Country into one ſhort one, that of Royal 
Will and Pleaſure. 4 
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Set, XIII. Publick Happineſs only then certain, when 
the Laws are certain and inviolable. 


nd 
of 17 is allowed that amongſt the Roman Emperors, 
. there were ſome excellent ones. But was not all 


this chance? They might have proved like the reſt, 
who were incredibly miſchievous and vile. They had 
nothing but their own Inelinations to reſtrain them; 
and is human Society to depend for ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs upon uncertain Inclination and Will? They were 
good by conformity to the Laws, as Laws are the 
only defenſe againſt ſuch as are bad. The bad ones 
had almoſt ſunk the Empire to a chaos, before there 
appeared one Prince of tolerable capacity and virtue 
to retrieve it. Inſomuch that Veſpaſian declared it to 
be abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe a fund of above three 

* 5 hundred 
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preſcription and right. Sach alſo is the nature af 
end, tis hard; ſometimes 8 to reſtore them 
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hundred millions of money (of our money} purely ty 
fave the State from abſolute ruine, and diſſolution, at 
Reſpublica ſtare poſſut. After Dymit ian there ſacceeded 
five good Reigns, during which Law and Righteauf 
neſs prevailed, and the Emperors took nothing, nei 
ther power nor money, bat what Laus long eſtabliſh 
ed gave them, and profeſſed to derive every thing from 
the „ and to occupy nothing in their own Name, 
But as the Emperor might ſtill be a Tyrant if he 
would, that wild Prince Commodas reſumed the old 
meaſures of violence, and beeoming à fecond Caliguls, 
diſpatched and overturned in a few years all the te 
fure, wiſe proviſions and eftabliſhments, contrived and 
hered by his Predecefſors den ing the beſt part of 1 
C neury. _ TTY n | 
Io eonclade, if Princes would neyer- encroach, 
Subjects would never rebel; and if the former knen 
that they would be reſiſted, they would not encroach, 
very. Subject knows that if he reſiſts. agaiuſt Lay, 
e will die by Law, Tis certain mifetvief to both 
Prince and People, to affert laviſh Doctrines, and no 
movie to either; ſince nature oppreſſed will depart 
om paſſive principle: but to aſſert the reaſonablencls 
of vindicating violated Laws, is no more than aſſert- 
ing that Laws ought not to be violated, as they ever 
will be where there is no penalty annexed. The cat 
attempt upon publick Liberty is therefore alatming; 
jf tis ſuffered once, it will be apt to be repeated of 
ten; a few repetitions create a. habit; habit claim 
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wan, that when publick Affairs are once diſcongert 


to their firſt firmneſs: ts decome engaged it 


the corruption, and will be trying all their Arts and 


Power to ſupport it: where it grows extenſve and 
Benkral, the publick Authority will prabably eſpoul: 
end defend it; au even where that authority 6 7 


7 
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| it, the. torrent be fo ſtrong as to bear 
— Authority itſelf. How many great and good 
men have fallen themfelres while they ſtrove to re- 
tore the State > attempts to reform Ge ſaldiery, to 
4 the 2 to * the Civil Adminiſtrati- 
have often drawn dowu a tragical Doom upon 


the Authors, of them. ir is much eaſier to prevent 
than to cure. 


DISCOURSE VI. 


Of the Old Law of Treaſon by the 
Emperors perverted and extended. 
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Se. I. antient Purpoſe of that Law : the Poli- 
Tow ks of pee fretching it. 


Proceed now to ſhew by what Arts and Supports 
the Tyranny was preſerved and exerted ; how the 


old Laws, eſpecially that of Treaſon, were 
jerted, and to explain the inflruments regni. 
„Law, ſays Tacitus, in the days of our * = 
4 had indeed the ſame Name, but implied different 
* arraiguments and crimes, namely thoſe againſt the 
„State; as when an army was betrayed abroad, 
hen ſeditions were raiſed at home; in ſhort, when 
© the publick was faithleſly adminiſtered, and the 
„ Majeſty of the Roman People was debaſed : theſc 
# were Actions, and Actions were puniſhed, but 
« Words were free : Auguſtus was the firſt who 
* brought Libels. under the penalties of this wreſted 
* Law 2 ok In - 
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(a) Logenl epa 1 (Tibers) cui nomen We” 
vetexcs 


who had enſlaved Senate and People, uſurped and de. 


was degraded and perverted to involve in its penaltiks 
the Authors of Lampoons and Paſquinades. This 


t 
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? 
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abuſed Law, many other good Laws periſhed. 
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In that ſenſe of this Law (and doubtleſs *tis the 
true ſenſe) the Emperors were the criminals z they 


— 


ſtroyed the State, but they had got the Power of in. 
terpreting Laws, or of directing thoſe who did, and 
eonſequently were become the Law- makers: as Laus 
obſerved had defended Liberty z Laws wreſted ſecy. 
red the Uſurpers. Hence the old Law of Treaſon 
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Law of Majeſty was ſo much and ſo long proſtitute 
and abuſed 3 ſo much bloodſhed and oppreſſion was 
committed by the ſucceeding Emperors under its name, 
that at laſt every ſentence and puniſhment, howerer 


juſt, which was pronounced by virtue of it, was thought 
unlawful and cruel z ſo that out of deteſtation to this 
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Doubtleſs Reputation is a tender thing, and ought 
no more to be violated than property or life; and 
they who attack and blacken it, are as vile Offenders 
as they who rob and ſteal. But there was no better 
pretence for making it treaſonable, than for conſtru- 
ing any other offence againſt particulars, to be an of- 
fence againſt the publick. In truth, Auguſtus could 
have no other view in this, than the ſuppreſſing of 
that freedom of Speech which was an effect of the 
freedom of the antient Government, and inconſiſtent 
with his Uſurpation. When words were made Tres 
ſon, it was time to be wary of ones expreſſions e- 
pecially when the conſtruction of them was merely 
arbitrary, and the Law that made them fo, was ut 


r 
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veteres idem, ſed alia in judicium veniebant: ſi quis proditione 
exercitum, aut plebem ſeditionibus, denique male geſta Repub. 
Majeſtatem popnli Romani minuiſſet. Facta arguebantur, dic 
impune eranr. Primus Auguſtus cognitionem de famoſis libells 
{pecie legis ejus tractavit. 1348 £2, . 
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terly ſilent about them : there remained no ſort of 
rule to know when they were otherwiſe ; nor had he 
who was to be judge any rule but his own ſuſpicion, 
anger and partiality. For every word, for every ac- 
tion, men were involyed in proceſs for Treaſon, pro- 
vided there appeared but an informer to charge him, 
and call it ſo. 1 ; | 

It is to no purpoſe to ſay that Auguſtus ſometimes 
overlooked or pardoned invictives againſt himſelf : it 
was all grimace and falſe generoſity z ſince, after this 
Law was fo terribly inyerted, there was little like- 
lihood that men would run ſuch capital riſques: if 
contumelies upon private perſons were. high Treaſon 
what muſt it be to meddle with the Prince or his 
Adminiſtration? He took care of himſelf without 
ſeeming to do ſoz he found his own ſanCtuary in pro- 
viding one for others; and regulations made for his 
own defence arid gratification, had an appearance of 
a ſpirit altogether publick and diſintereſted. But it was 
a downright inſult upon the ſence of mankind, to con- 
vert a petulant imagination and a few wanton words, 
into a crime againſt the State: he who expoſed the gal- 
lantries of a Lady of Quality, or the faults and foibles 
of a Patrician, was forſooth deemed to bear hoſtile 
purpoſes againſt the Commonwealth : for this is the 
conſtruction of Treaſon by the Lawyers: yet Auguſ- 
tw himſelf had made obſcene Libels, particularly up- 
on Fulvia the wife of Anthony. This multiplying of 
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n Treaſons from Words and Writings, had a melan- 
el Wl cboly aſpett : for, beſides that Treaſons multiplied 
* are the bulwarks and engines of Tyranny; looks at 


laſt became treaſunable, as did natural ſympathy and 
ſorrow, nay ſighs and filence. 

Auguſtus was cunning enough to know the adyan- 
tages of Treaſons multiplied to his own domination ; 
and wreſted adultery alſo into a crime of State. His 
daughter and her daughter were proſtitutes, * 
Their 
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their Galtants according to this merciful Monarch, 
were Traytors: and becauſe thefe Tort of Traytar, 
were very numerous, as well as conſiderable for quz- 
liry and credit, he had here a good pretence to ge 
of conſiderable Romans, who gave him do- 


- 


eafineſs jealouſy. Wich death or baniſh 
therefore he puniſhed their Gallants. For to a xcrim 
common between men and women, he gave the pricy. 
ous name of Treaſon and 'Sacrilege, and trod upon 
the moderation of Antiquity. Nor was this fort u 
Treaſon limited to the Reigning-Houſe and the blood 
of the Ceſars: it was univerfal, and every Adulterer 
was a Traytor : by which he made himſelf the grem. 
eſt Traytor in Rome, as he was the moſt unixerſa 
Adulterer; nor were his own ſevere Laws any check 
upon bim, no more than the ſacred ties of friend- 
ip; for de ſpared not the wife of his on Pardon 
rite and faithful Counſellor, Merenac. This was not 
extreme prudence in ſo great a Politician, to be dai 
Iy violating inſtitutions of his own making, eſpeci. 
ally when by the rigour of the penalties, and the 
formidable name he had given to The crime, he hal 
fhewn how important and unpardonablte he thought 
it ; unleſs, like the Princes of Italy in Afachravels 
time, he broke penal Laws, to encourage others to 
do fo, on purpoſe to enſnare Uelinquetits aud gain 
coufiſcations. : 
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Sect. II. The Deification of ibe Emperors, what u 
engine of Tyramy, and ſnare to the "Roman. Peg. 0 

| | 

PHE Deification of Auguſtur and his ufurping WW» 
even in his life-time the Attributes and Prerogi- Wd: 

tives of a Deity, was another ſnare for Power and . 


Crimes. Henceforth every offence offered ro.this nev 
Deity was high Treaſon againft the Gods z for he ws 
4 'God'as-well as the beſt of them, and indeed more 


te 
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to be dreaded than all af them. It became a+ high 
crime to {wear falfly his name, the ſame. as if 
the name of Jupiter been falſified ; nay to ſell his 
Statue in the ſale of a Houſe or Gardens: and the 
Citizens of Cyzious z notwithſtandiag their fairhful 
2dherence and ſtrenuous ſervices to the Romans; in the 
Mithridatick War, were bereft of their freedom for 
neglefting the worſhip of the deified Augaſtus.-. The 
name of Apidius Aderula was razed from the lift of 
Senators, becauſe he had not ſworn the Akts of 
the deified Auguſtus? one of the articles charged a- 
gainſt C. Haun, Proconſul of Aſia, was that he vio- 
lated the Deity of Auguſtus Fabilia, in the opinion 
of Tiberius, deſeryed to be condemned, if ſhe had ut» 
terred ought irteligiouſly concerning the dejfied Au- 
guſts; for this was Treaſon and Blaſphemy. Such 
was the awe and reverence paid to this freſh Deity 
and ſuch care had he taken to tie up the tongues of 
Men from cenfuring him living or dead: he was 72+ 
ſtar omnium dtorum 3 you might fay what you would 
of other Gods, but beware of injuring a deiſied Em- 
peror. He had done mote miſchief, committed high - 
er oppreſſions, Tpfit more human blood than all the 
men in the world, and was made a Deity! . 

Nor was it out of any principle of ſuperſtitions 
that Tiberius guarded the fame and Godhead of Aus 
guſtus with ſuch ſevere ſanctions; for he little mats 
terred the Gods and godly Rites , being himſelf a 
Fataliſt, and only infatuated with notions of | Aſtro» 
ogy : neither was it from any regard to Auguſtus 
(who was ſuſpeFted to have been poiſoned to make 
way for him) and wheſe blood and Poſterity he was 
Gly deftreying-z 8 propgeding inconfifteat with the 
«orations and ſacrifices he affeged-'to offer him, as 
Azrippina truly told him: but he did it to pro- 
mote Superſtition in others , and rivet the publick 
davery, fince in Religious * paid to a . 
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Givil ſubmiſſion was included and enforced. It in 
truth imported him nearly to have all the Laws and 
doings of Auguſtus paſs for ſacred, and to ſet an ex. 
ample. himſelf that he thought them ſo: he bad left 
him (as he pretended) his Succeffor, and it behoyed 
him that Auguſtus ſhould paſs for a Prince of con- 
ſummate wiſdom z for had he erred in other, great 
counſels and events, he might have erred in that 
beſides Auguſtus was a popular Prince, and it would 
Have been unpopular. to have neglected him, or m- 
ſcinded his deeds. EW By | 
| Nero too acquired the Sovereignty by the murder 
of Claxdins, and, to keep it, murdered his Children 
and Kindred: yet he at firſt treated his memory 
with high regard, vindicated the Reign, and even 
extolled the parts and prudence of this deified fool; 
for Claudius too was liſted amongſt the Gods, he who 
had been the moſt ſtupid, cowardly, and bloody ldi 
ot that could poſſibly wear and diſgrace a, Diadem. 
This ſtrange animal or human monſter , juſt begun 
by nature, but never finiſhed, as his mother uſed to 
ſay, was utterly unfit for any office in the Empire o 
private life, yet came to be an Emperor and a God: 
So that to bear ſovereign rule, or to be exalted to: 
God, no qualification at all was neceflary. His grand- 
mother Livia contemned him even to loathing; ſhe 
could not bear to ſpeak to him: his nephew Cal. 
gula, when he had butchered many of his Kindred, 
ſaved Claudius purely to keep him for a laughing 
ſtock: he was held in the ſame ſcorn by his ſiſter - 
villa, by Auguſtus and all his family. He was the 
jeſt of the Court; tum Claudius inter ludibria aule 
erat. The kindeſt word Auguſtus gave him was that 
of miſellus, wretchling. de b 
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Seft, III. The nage of the Emperors, how ſacred 
they became, and how pernicious. 


S flattery begot ſervitude, ſo it was by ſeryi- 
tude propagated, and whatever tended to fink 
and debaſe the ſpirit of the people, as ſycophancy did, 
exalted the Tyrants: nay, their Images and Statues 
became facred and rever'd z and any villain or pro- 
fizate might offer what outrage he pleaſed to every 
worthy man, every flaye inſult his Lord, every cri- 
minal eſcape juſtice, by ſheltering himſelf under the 
Emperor's Statue, or by carrying his Effigies about 
him: nor could fo confiderable a man as a Senator of 
Rome, even in the face of the Tribunal, and in the 
very portal of the Senate, eſcape the infalts and me- 
naces of a profligate Woman, who thus defended 
herſelf with the Image of Tiberim, tho' he had legal- 
ly convicted her of forgery ; fo far was he from dar- 
ing to bring her to judgment. So that in this im- 
pious reverence to a filent ſtone, all Law and puniſh- 
ment and protection was ſwallowed bs. og gives 
probability to what Philoſtratus tells us in the life of 
Apollonius Tyanews, that a maſter was condemned, as 


d. ge facrilegious and accurſed, for having chaſtized a 
he be, who happened to have about him a ſmall coin 
1; inpreſſed with the Effigies of Tiberius. So vaſtly had 
el, crvitude grown upon the Romans ſo early as the 


Reign of Tiberim, and in the beſt part of his Reign, 
eren while he kept tolerable meaſures with Law an 

Liberty, and warily avoided all exceſſes of power and 
eruelty: yet in his ſecond year, Granius Marcellus be- 
ing arraigned of high Treaſon, it was one of the ar- 
ticles, that the Statue of Marcellus ſtood higher than 
that of the Ceſars, and from that of Aiguſtes the 
head had been taken of and the head of Tiberim put 
on: at the recital of _ he waxed into ſuch a % 
| 2 8 and 
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and fury, that departing from his wonted cauti 
and filence, he cried aloud, he would vote in this cauſt 
Himfelf under the tie of an oath. He was excellent. 
ly anſwered by Cntizs Piſo, who asked him; « In 
* what place, Ceſar, will you chuſe to vote? if firſ, 
« ] tall have your example to follow; if laſt, I fear 
ce through ignorance; I may happen to differ from 
& you.” Hence the reflection of Tacitus, that there 
even then remained ſome faint traces of expiring 
; ohne mancbant etiam tum veſtigia morientis lj. 
rtatis. . 
It is not ſtrange, however hideous, to find after. 
wards theſe Statues , theſe dead repreſentatives of 
the dead, inyeſted with ſuch extravagant and inviols 
ble ſanctity, that it was death without redemption 
for a maſter to chaſtiſe his ſlave near the Picture ot 
es of Auguſt us; death, to change ones garments 
there; death, to carry a coin or a ring with his |: 
mage into the Privy or into the Stews z death, to 
drop a word that ſeemed to cenſure any action ot 
any ſaying of his ; and death was the portion of that 
unhappy man, who ſuifered ſome publick honour to 
be decreed him by his Colony, on the Anniverſary of 
the ſame day, when Angaſtus had once publick Ho 
nours decreed to him. _—_ 
The execrable Caligula, who was a profeſſed foe to 
the human race, a-monſter gorged with blood and 
died in it, aſſumed God-head as well as the reſt, and 
claimed all the apparatus of, Divinity, a Temple and 
Altars, Worſhip and choice Sacrifices : it is incre- 
dible what dreadful puniſhments he inflicted upon Max 
ny even of principal faſhion , for no 'ortier crime, 
zan that ng had never invoked his celeſtial Genius 
y an Oath, This was capital, it was majeſty violated; 
and for it the offenders, after they had been fil 
torn and mangled. with ſtripes, were doomed to the 
* of do the Arudgery af inending ing public 
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roads, or to be thrown to wild beaſts 5 and ſome werg 
awed aſunder. A bloody Deity this! Had he been 
omnipotent, the race of men muſt have been extinct : 
all his own murders, all the efforts of his malice and 
rage, were not able to accompliſh it, and he wiſh» 
ed to derive the Glory of his Reign from ſome ſig- 
nal Calamities happening in it, as if the monſter 
himſelf had not been curſe and calamity enough ! He 
envied Auguſtus the happineſs of an Army maſſacred, 
and Tiberius the ſad diſaſter at Fidenæ, where fift 

thouſand ſouls were maimed, or periſhed outright by 
the fall of the Amphitheatre there. Hence he long- 
ed paſſionately for the bleſſing of ſome publick Ca- 
lamities great and dreadful, the Slaughter of great 
Armies, Famine, Peſtilence, Conflagrations and Earth- 
quakes, The acclamations of the crowd in the Thea- 
tre differing from his, he uttered a godlike wiſh, 
« that the whole Roman People had but one com- 
« mon neck; for then one execution would have diſ- 
« patched them all.“ To complete the Character of 
this benevolent Deity, he boaſted that of all his great 
qualities, none delighted him ſo much as his defiance 


of all ſhame: rihil majus in natura ſua laudare ſe ac 
0 Probare quam d ,,. 

| Theſe celeſtial Titles and worſhip divine, were ſomes» 
to times beſtowed upon the wives of the Emperors, their 
nd liſters, harlots, and infants. Caligula was wont to 
od fear by the Divinity of Druſilla his fiſter and concu- 
nd bine: Claudius had divine Honours decreed to Livia 
re bis grandmother. MNero's daughter by Poppea was 
na- Wi <cified ; Workhip, Prieſt, and Chapel were aſſigned 


we, ber; and 'twas one of the crimes imputed to Thra- 

us / Petus, that he did not believe Poppea herſelf to be 

Divinity: nay it would - ſeem as if Nero's Voice 

fir YI had been created a Divinity, ſince I think, twas Trea- 

the WI ſon never to have ſacrificed to it; a crime imputed to 

lick the ſame Thraſea. Domitian likewiſe adjudged bio: 
e 
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felf a God, and proved much ſuch another as C4. 
bgula. * 88 | 


Seck. IV. what 4 deſtructive Calamity the Law of 
' Majeſty grew, and how faſt Treaſons multiplied un. 


der its Name. 


1 HAVE faid ſo much of this humour of deifying 
Princes, living'or dead, not ſo much to expoſe it, 
as to ſhew the wicked effects it had upon Liberty 
and the State: it opened a new Source of Flattery 

and accuſations, and puniſhments, and ſtrengthend 
the hand of Tyranny of this I have given ſufficient 
inſtances, and many more might be given, all mani. 
feſtly proving with what impudence and cruelty the 
Law of Majeſty was ſtretch'd and embitter'd. In this 
Law all Laws were ſwallow'd up, and therefore all 

crimes brought under the article of Treaſon, as Tres. 
fon was the higheſt crime, cuncta gieſtione majeſtatis 
exercita: as in the caſe of C. Silius, whoſe chief of. 
fence was overmuch ſervice done to Tiberius; thence 
that refined obſervation of Tacitus; © that benefits 
are only ſo far acceptable, as it feems poſſible to 
& diſcharge them; but when once they have exceed. 
& ed all retaliation, hatred is return'd for gratitude.” 
Under Tiberius, fays Suetonins, every fault paſs d for 
capital; even that of words however few and unde- 
ſigning. When C. S$ilanus was arraign'd for male. 
adminiſtration in Aſia, Tacitus ſays, that beſides all 
the other methods of artiſiee and violence, manifold 
and barbarous, us'd to deſtroy him; that none of his 
relations might dare to aid him and plead for him 
ia his trial, articles of Treaſon were ſubjoined, a ſure 
bar to all afliſtance, and a ſeal upon their lips. One 
of the great charges againſt Libo Druſus was, that 
he asked the fortune-tellers, whether he ſhould not 
one day be immenſely rich. This too was the fin of 
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Majeſty violated, and for it he was purſued to death 
and his eſtate ſeiz d. Note that theſe were two men 
of high quality, akin to the Ceſars, and obnoxious 
to Tiberius. This ſeems to have been their real crime. 
ceſus Cordus was accuſed of rapine in his Govern- 
ment of Crete; but to make ſure of the criminal, 
he was likewife charg'd with the crime of violated 
Majeſty: a charge, ſays Tacitus; which in thoſe days 
prov'd the ſum and bulwark of all accuſations what- 
ſoevers.. | | = 

It was Treaſon in Cremutius Cordus to have inſert- 
ed in his Hiſtory the praiſes of Brutus; Treaſon, to 
have ſtil'd Caffizs the laſt of the Romans, tho' in do- 
ing it he only quoted the words of Brutus: Trea- 
ſon in Titins Sabinws to have been a follower of Ger- 
nanicus, and after his death, a faithful friend to his 
wife and children: Treaſon in Pompeta Macrina, Trea- 
ſon in her Father and Brother, the former an illuſ- 
trious Roman Knight, the latter once Pretor, to have 
been deſcended from Theophanes of Mitylene, a'noble 
Greek, in great confidence with Pompey the Great: 
Treaſon in L. Ennius a Roman Knight, to have turn- 
ed the Effigies of the Emperor into money: Treaſon 
in Lutorius Priſcus, another Roman Knight, to have 
compoſed during the illneſs of Druſus, a Poem for an 
Elegy, in caſe he died: Treaſon in Mamercus Scaurus, 
anilluſtrious Orator nobly born, that in a Tragedy by 
him compoſed, there were certain Verſes capable of 
two meanings: Treaſon in Torguatus Silauus, a no- 
bleman of the firſt rank in Rome, to live ſplendidly, 
and entertain ſeyeral principal ſervants; another Si- 
lawns his Nephew died ſoon after for the very ſame 

ſort of Treaſon. In anpther Nobleman 'twas Trea- 
on, to have preſerved the Image of Caſſius amongſt: 
thoſe of his Anceſtors: Treaſon in the two brothers 
irnamed Petyæ, both illuſtrious Roman Knights, to 
have dreamed ſomething about Claudims : Treaſon. in 

| | 8 Appius 
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Appius Silanns, that Aueſſalina the Empreſs, and Nur: 
kiſſus the freedman, had forged a dream concernin 
him: and to add nb more, it was Treaſon, it waz 
Majeſty violated, for a poor diſtreſſed Lady to have 
bewailed the blood of her ſon, ſpilt to ſatiate an im. 
placable Tyrant incenfed by his gay raillery. This 
was Fuſius Geminus,: lately Conſul 5 and his ancient 
mother was murdered for bewailing the murder of 
her Child: femine ob lacrymas incuſabant ur; ners. 
taque eft Vitia fuſi Gemini mater, quod filii necem ſſ. 
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Of the Accuſations, and Accuſers ui- 
der the Emperors. 
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Sect. I. The peſtilent Employment of theſe aun, their 


Treachery and Enconragement. 


Po »yn tr 


ER OM Law thus perverted there aroſe encou- 
ragement more than enough for Informers and 
Accuſers, and a plentiful harveft: a fort of men theſe, 
ſays Tacitus, horn for the deſtruction of mankind, and 
by no terrors or penalties ever ſufficiently reſtrained: 
yet by the Emperor ſuch ſons of perdition were ſought 
out and invited by great rewards. Tiberius had the 
front to tell the Senate that theſe inſets, enemies to 
Law and Liberty, were the Guardians and Defenders 
of the Laws: they were his Defenders, if he pleaſed; 
the Champions of Imperial Violence 'and Luſt; but 
the peſts of the Publick z dogs of prey thirlting after 
the blood and fortunes of every worthy and every 
wealthy man. That Prince who does not punith 1r- 
formers encourages them, faid Domitian; but oy 7 


. 
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{id in the beginning of his Reign, while he yet tez 
tained the appearances of benevolence and humanity $ 
afterwards when the Diſguiſe was taken off, and he 
followed the bent of his brutal nature, it was enough 
to ruin any man, if he were but charged to have 
done ſome deed, or ſpoke ſome word, no matter what, 
zzainſt the Majeſty of the Prince. -Men were tien 
capitally arraigned, and the Eſtates were ſeized of 
both the living and the dead, for any fault whatſo- 
ever, upon the credit of any Accuſer whatſoever z and 
inheritances, to which he could have no poſſible title 


| or pretenee upon earth, were uſurped by him, if thers 


was but one Perſon, one informer, who could ſay; 
that he heard the | deceaſed declare Ceſar to be his 
heir, The fame pretence ſerved Caligula ; nay when 
people had out of fear named him amongſt their heirs, 
he wondered at their impudence to keep him out of 
his ſhare by living afterwards, and for that offence 
poiſoned many ſuch. In ſhort the chief and moſt 
frequent incidents in the Reigns of almoſt all the Ce- 
ſars, were but the bloody efforts and fucceſs of the 
Accuſers; and the ground work and ſupport of all 
accuſations, was the perverted Law of violated Ma- 
jeſty, which came to fignify every thing which the 
Accuſers averred and the Emperors diſlikecc. 

la the beginning of - 7iberis's: Reign, L. Piſoz one 
of the boldeſt men then ſurviving, owned himſelf fo 
much intimidated by the mercileſs purſuits of the I- 
pleaders, who breathed nothing but terror and accu - 
tions, that he threatned in open Senate to relinquiſh 
Rome and retire into ſome diſtant corner of the 
tartl. He had reaſon ſor his complaint and fears 1 
le was afterwards marked out as a victim and prey 
y one of the Tribe, and arraigned for certain words 
kcretly dropp d againſt the Majeſty of the Prince. 
Theſe accuſations, were no other or better than the 
mel Proſcription n by the latter, „ 
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and Knights, Patriots obnoxious to the Uſurpetz, 
were butchered in the lump z afrerwards, under the 
roceſs of the Accuſers, they periſhed piece-mel, 
ut were inceſſantly periſhing, quem diem vacuum pe. 
na, ubi inter ſacra & vota, vincla & laquens indy. 
eantur ? often a great many at a time. Every Lay 
of the old free State, and every man who loved his 
Country and her Laws were repugnant to the reign. 
ing Tyranny : hence as the Republick was ſwallowed 
up in the Sovereignty of the Cefars, all her Lays 
were made to center in that of MajeRy, and all men 
who adhered or were ſuſpected to adhere to the an- 
ient Conſtitution, were either deſtroyed by this new 
w (rather an old Law turned into a new ſnare) 

or at the mercy of its Guardians and Accuſers. And 
all this new violence was committed under old names 
and conſtitutions z proprium id Tiberio fuit, ſcelera n 
per reperta priſcis verbis obtegere : ſo that the Com- 
monwealth was made to cut her own throat; juſt 
as cruel and ambitious men juſtify Perſecution and 
Oppreſſion 2 authority of the Goſpel, which 
abhors it: the Church of Rome calls every thing 
that diſpleaſes her, Hereſy and Blaſphemy: this is 
the Lex Majeſtatis of fome Churchmen, and by cru 
elties committed under that name they have mor: 
than vied with your Nero's and Domitian s. Thus 
after a ſolemn murder committed by the Senate, t0 
gratify Tiberius, he ſent them a Letter of thanks, 
for puniſhing a perſon who was an enemy to tit 
Commonwealth; as if the Republick had been the 
ſubſiſting and vindicating her own wrongs. © 
The Accuſers were the agents and tools of Tyra 
ny, and by the Tyrants upheld and animated wit 
open countenance and high rewards; their buſine 
was to hunt down and deſtroy every man ſignal fog 
blood, or wealth, or dignity, or virtue; becauſe al 
ſuch men were - obnoxious to Imperial Jealouſy 55 
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Diſpleaſure. Had a noble Roman ſuſtained publick 
Offices? he was a dangerous man; had another refuſ- 
ed to bear them? he was equally dangerous; and for 
publick Offices either exerciſed or declined, he was 
ſure to be attacked as a criminal of State: and if 
he were conſpicuous for any notable ability or virtue, 
his doom was inevitable: nobilitas, opes, omiſſi geſt i- 
que honores, pro crimine; & ob virtutes certiſimum 
exitium., Valerius Aſiaticus periſhed becauſe he had 
delightful Gardens, which tempted. the avidity of 
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1 Meſſalina z, as did Statilius Taurus for the ſame rea- 
j» ſon by the avarice and ſubornation of Agrippina: fo 
w did Sextus Marius for his immenſe wealth and gold 
J Mines, under Tiberius. This gives one an idea of the 
d terrible ſpirit of the Emperors as well as of the Ac- 
es cuſers: how much the former feared and hated , and 


how faſt they deſtroyed every thing that was noble, 
good, or amiable amongſt men; and what a peſtilent 
employment was that of an Accuſer! Was it any 
wonder that to carry on ſo deteſtable a trade, they 
were to be tempted with lucrative earnings? In truth, 
their recompences were ſo publick and ample, that 
they were deteſted not more for their- Iniquities than 
for the Wages of their Iniquities. 

Theſe Peſts of Rome were for being ſo, frequently 
raiſed to the higheſt Offices in the Roman State; 
and that Imperial City, the Miſtreſs of the earth 
ſaw her publick Dignities, thoſe of the Pontificate, 
and of the Conſulſhip, beſtowed as ſpoils upon Par- 
ricides for ſpilling her beſt blood tearing her vi- 
tals With the Prince their credit was high as their 
merit was infamous: ſome were preferred to be 'Go+ 
yernors of the Provinces, others taken to be his chief 
Confidents and Counſellors in the Palace. And thus 
relted with credit and ſway, exerting all their ter- 
tors, and purſuing their hate, they controuled and 
confounded all things: &erent, verterent * 
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& terrore. After the tragical Death of Zibo Deaſu, 
procured by execrable Artifices, Falſhouds, Horrors 
and wreſted Laws, all the fubſtance of that noble Pa. 
trician was divided amongſt his Accuſers; and ſuch 
of them as were Senators were created Pretors, even 
without the regular method of elettion. The four 
Senators who enſnared Titius Sabinus, by trepanning, 
Jurking, feigned friendſhip, and by a ſeries of treachery 
the moſt infamous and cruel that could be practiſed 
amonſt men, and afterwards accuſed him, engaged 
in all this meritorious villainy purely to gain the 
Conſulſhip, to which there was no poſſible acceſs but 
through Sezjanus, nor without villainy was the favour 
of Sejanus to be ſonght or purchaſed. . 
Bur beſides rewarding of the Accuſers out of the 
fortune of the accuſed, (for where they had not all, 
they ſtill went ſhares with his children) they had fre 
quently exceſſive ſums out of the publick Treaſury; 
Capito Coſſutianus had near a hundred and thirty thow 
ſand Crowns, for accuſing 7hraſea Pets : Eprius Mar- 
cellus had as much, for the ſame good ſervice: for 
Nero after he had long wallowed in the blood of 
eminent men, and butchered them without number, 
was in hopes by the murder of Thraſea and Sorans, 
to extirpate Virtue, name and eſſence, from the face 
of the earth: Oſtorius Sabina, the Accuſer of Sk 
amn, had indeed a lefs reward in money, that of thi. 
. ty thouſand Crowns; but the reward. was enhauncel 
- by the ornaments of the Queſtorſhip preſented with 
it, © Theſe Incendiaries were animated, and ſuch 
“ crying calamities to the Publick were excited bj 
the Minions of the Court, who as it were found 
ed the trumpet to Arraignments and Confiſcations; 
. # on purpoſe, that out of the foytunes of the col- 
- # demned they might raiſe or increaſe their own 3 
: fays Am. Aarceling, Aguilis Regulus, an Upſtrt 
and a miſchievous: Accuſer under Nero, —_ 
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iſhed with two Conſulſhips, and the dignity of 
ontiff, and had premiums in money to the value of 
more than two hundred thouſand Crowns; as if he 
had been burying the Commonwealth, and for this 
merit had afterwards gathered her ſpoils, ſays 74- 
citus. 


Set, II. The traiterom Methods taken to circumvent 
and convict Innocence: The ſpirit of accuſing how 
common, the dread of it bow univerſal; and the mi- 
ſery of the Times. 


S upon theſe bloody occaſions, it was neceſſ 
to find or feign ſome crimes fo any crime ſerv- 
ed the turn, as I have largely ſhewn: witneſſes alſo = 

muſt be had; but any witneſſes were good witnefles 
and where they did not offer themſelves, they were 
bought with money or frightned with: the torture: 
ſaves were ſuborned againft the life of their Lords; 
clients and freedmen againſt their Patrons z and he 
who had no enemy was betrayed and undone by his 
friends; corrupti in dominos ſervi, in patronos liberti, 
& quibus deerat inimicus per amicos oppreſi, Now be- 
cauſe, by the old Roman Laws, flaves could not be 

witneſſes againſt their maſters, the crafty Tiberius 
found a trick to evade that Law without ſeeming to 
violate it: he contrived to have the ſlaves upon ſuch 
occaſion ſold; and then they might be evidence a- 
gainſt their late Lord. This perfidious ſubtilty was 
begun by Auguſt us, as is largely ſhewn by Dion Caſſi- 
. Nay, when a man had no other to accuſe him, 
he was accuſed by his own ſon: dreadful times theſe! 
even all rewards and incitements apart, fear for them- 
ſrlves made men treacherous to others; falſhood and 
cruelty reigned uncontrouled. If you would pleaſe 
the Prince, you muſt gratify- his bloody ſpirits to do 
that you muſt offer victims and exerciſe the trade of 
3 accuſing; 


times, that the firſt Lords of the Senate degraded 


dark ways of treachery z no diſtinction of kindred 
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sccuſing: if you were ill with him, no man, no in. 
nocence could protect you; and to be well with him, 
you muſt make all other men deteſt you. To make 
your own fortune you muſt ruin that of others, and 
ſhed blood to get money, 

To this vile employment men of the higheſt Quz. 
lity deſcended, and men of the irſ note for Eloquence 
and Civil Accompliſhments: ſuch was Cotta Meſſali 
nus, a man nobly born, but the foremoſt in every ſan- 
guinary motion: ſuch was Publius Dolabella, who 
ſprung from Anceſtors the moſt illuſtrious, yet debs- 
fed his Nobility, and engaged in the occupation of 
an Accuſer, even againſt thoſe of his own blood, 
When men of ſuch Quality ſet ſuch example, what 
wonder if numbers followed it: many purſued it for 
money; others becaufe they would not become cb. 
noxious by appearing ſlack. The queſtion was not + 
bout right or wrong, Law or Magiſtracy ; but hoy 
to pleaſe and humour, to ſatiate the Emperor, and 
to eſcape his ſuſpicion and fury. *Twas the plea of 
the Accuſers afterward, when they were brought to 
anſwer for their crimes, that they were obliged by the 
Emperors or. their wives, to undertake and proſecute 
accuſations: this Suilius pleaded, and urged the impe- 
rious orders of Aaeſſalina. Nay, men of figure were 
ſometimes called upon by the Emperor in perſon 
to undertake Accufations, This, fays Tacitus, wa 
one of the moſt baneful and deadly evils of thoſe 


themſelves to the office of the vileſt Informers y ſome 
impudently in the face of the Sun; others in the 


from ſtrangers, of friends from ſuch as were un. 
known; none between things lately tranſacted, and 


ſuch as were covered by a courſe of years in ohlivion; 


for words ſpoken in the Forum, ſpoken at an enter- 


OY and about what ſubject ſoever 7457 — 
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Speaker was accuſed; every one haſtning to be fote- 
moſt in the accuſation and to prevent his fellows 3 
ſome for their own ſafety, many as it were ſtruck 
with the contagion, and ſmitten with the diſraſe ot 
accuſin 

This univerſal treachery begot apprehenſion in all 
men equally univerſal, When villainy was thus re- 
warded, or thus neceſſary, and thus every where pra- 
(tiſed by high and low, every man was fearful of 
finding every man a villain : hence the mournful an- 
zviſh and terror which ſeized the City; people were 
afraid to converſe, nay afraid to meet; they diftruſt- 
ed all alike, their acquaintance as well as the un- 
own; even things mute and inanimate were dread- 
ed; and roofs and walls created terror and circum- 
ſpection; nay , they were apprehenſive that guilt 
might be found in theſe their apprehenſions, and 
thence came to dread this very thing, that they had 
ſhewn dread ; id ipſum paventes, quod timniſſent. 


— = - 


ech. III. Por- frigned or true, an ample field for 
HO and Cruelty; and upon what miſerable 
Evidence Executions were decreed. | 


UT the beſt market for Accuſations, and the 
' beſt opportunity for the Emperor to exert y- 
fanny and conſume men, was the detection of any 
Conſpiracy forged or real. How prodigious and mer- 
cileſs was the ſlaughter commited by antius after 
the death of AMagnentius, and by his bloody jinſtru- 
ment Paulus, ſirnamed Catena from his dexterity in 
calumny and aecuſations ! Thus too upon the detecti- 
on of the Deſigns of Sti aun, againſt Tiberium, who at 
one time for a courſe of years, had deſtroyed every 
man that was obnoxious to this execrable Favourite 
of his, and afterwards deſtroyed every man Who had 
been well with his Favourite; thus — 

| iſe 


Eſtates and Lires. Nero whoſe chief and (only 
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Piſo againſt Nero came to be diſcoyered, the whole 
buſineſs of the State was that of accuſing, impriſon: 
ing and executing: Rome was dyed, deformed, and 
filled with blood and death and funerals; and as ma- 
ny as were hated, or diſliked, or worth deſtroying 
upon any account, were ſure to have been Conſpira- 
tors, and to be doomed to the pains annexed to Con- 
ſpiracy. Tiberius cauſed a genera] ſlaughter to be 
made of all that were in priſon, under accuſation of 
intelligence with Sejanuc. Any thing upon earth, 
the lighteſt the moſt fortuitous and fooliſh thing, fer- 
ved for proof of ſuch intelligence: Pomponins: Sen. 
dus was arraigned of Treaſon, for that there were 
ſome ſigns (but not ſhewn by him neither) of friend- 
ſhip between him and Aetius Gallus, who was a friend 


to Sejanus, who was a Traytor. Gallus, upon the 


execution of Sejanus had retired into the Gardens of 
Pomponins: this was all; yet this was the doughty 
argument uſed by his Accuſer, for proving this wol- 
thy and accompliſhed man a Traytor, one who had 
violated Majeſty : and yet his Accuſer Conſidius;was 1 
man confiderable enough to have been Pretor: tun 
thus, I ſuppoſe, he ſhewed how well he deſeryed Im- 
perial Favour, and one of the. higheſt Dignities in 
enen t0t ge ach TI 

The Emperor Conſtantius was as cruel. and as ctt- 
dulous: with him 'twas death to be accuſed, and eve 
ry Accuſation, however / doubtful, or falſe, ot even 


_ whiſpered, was convincing proof of. guilt z.-nay' the 


leaſt rumour, however groundleſs, the ſmalleſt! hint, 
however ſpiteful, created-Treaſon and death.without 
redemption 3 and by no better proof men ef the firſt 
Quality and merit were doomed to confiſcation, o 


baniſhment, or, execution: the bare ſaying that ſuch 4 


one was in the Conſpiracy, or a friend to the Con- 
ſpirators, was conviction in abundance for taking a 


ji 
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e was do afflict and deſtroy, created guilt whereſs- 
erer he found diſtaſte. His own hatred or fear was 
crime enough, and reaſon {ufficient.to deſtroy the ob- 
ject. Some were ſacrificed without being once accu- 
fed, or named ; ſome puniſhed e er they knew they 
were accuſed; and the leaſt defamation was full con- 
viction : nothing was more common than to charge 
any great man, doomed beforehand to deſtruction, 
with deſigns againſt the State: this was the charge 
upon Libo Draſus. All the guilt that could be proy- 
ed upon him, though to prove it, and indeed to cre- 
ate it, the maſt villainous Arts were uſed, was, that 
be had conſulted the Fortune tellers and dealt in 
Charms. This was conſpiring againſt the State, twas 
Treaſon 3 and becauſe the Romans were much addict- 
ed to ſuch fort of Superſtition, this became a very 
convenient Treaſon and very fertile; yet Tiberius him- 
ſelf was, as much as any, addicted to Aſtrology. In 
the accuſations particularly againſt great Ladies, who 
for blood or wealth or beauty, 41 Imperial 
Wrath, it was a conſtant article; that they had dealt 
with the Chaldeans, or praftiſed the rites of Magic: 
and for this many great Ladies were doomed to 
death: ob her mars indict a. 111 


Sft. IV. icht vidirulus Cauſes produced capital 
Guilt, The ſpirit of the Emperor Conſtantius 3 
with ſomewhat of his Father Conſtantine. | 
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ot, TH Is humour of conſulting the Aſtrologers, {till 
aut WF 4 increafing with Superſtition and Tyranny, admi- 
brit BN nitered an inexhauſtihle fund of crimes and accuſati- 


cos: the noiſe of a Mouſe in a wall, or the ſight of 
: Weaſel, became matters of omen and e 
a * matters of Treaſpn and Blood; ſo 


did the uſe of an old W s Charm for aches: 
© did the oo upon ones Fin- 
Wan u . gers, 
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this kind, after he had with all his invention dreſſed 


Ing, thus repreſented, was a crime to be expiated 
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gers, as a remedy againſt the Cholick : fo did the 
wearing of an Amulet for an Ague: fo did the ca. 
fual dropping of any Word or Joke, that bore amy 
analogy to the Empire or the Emperor's name, or to 
any matter of State and Power: fo did the frequent. 
ing of ſepulchres, and carrying away the bones or 
habiliments of the dead: ſo did any Dream: dreamt 
about any ſuch ſubject, or conſtrued to be ſo dreamed, 

Under Conſt antius there was one Mercurius, a Per. 
fian, who was a favourite of the Emperor, andafpy 
for Dreams; inſomuch that he had the title of Son. 
niorum comes. This blefled inftrument, a fellow of 
malicious ſpirit, and fawning behaviour, uſed to creep 
into all companies and banquets, to ftſh out Dreams 
from particulars, and whatever he there learned of 


It up in ugly and formidable colours, - he carried in- 
ſtantly to the Emperor, whoſe ears were ever open 
wide to ſuch miſchievous infuſions; and this Dream. 


only by the blood of the Criminal, 1 fhould fiy, 
Dreamer, and ſo a terrible proceſs was formed. This 
terror ſpread fo much, that people, far from telling 
their Dreams, durſt ſcarce own that they ſlept: na 
it was lamented by ſome, that they had not been born 
upon Mount Atlas, where, according to tradition, 
people never dream. ' | 

To complain too of the badneſs of the times was 
high Treaſon; for this was arraigning the Govert- 
ment, and puniſhed capitally. But Death itſelf, how. 
ever unjuſt, was not always the moſt formidable wor. 
The accuſed were often not allowed the benefit of 
Neath, till they were firſt barbarouſly racked and man- 
gled by totturez and to gratify the inhuman Ven. 
geance of the Prince, their Agonies were continued 
as long as life could continue under them: mortenyu 
lengius in puniendis quibuſdam, fi natura mo: 

| co 
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onabatur extendi. This is teſtified by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus of Conſtant ius the ſecond Chriſtian Emperor, 
more cruel than Nero and Caligula; a conſideration 
which confirms what I have ſaid before, that where the 
Government is bad, even the beſt Religion can do lit- 
tle good. Conſt antius was a Chriſtian and even zealous 
in Church Matters and Religious Diſputes, and b 
foſtering them did miſerably  afflit Chriſtianity an 
the Empire. But he was fo far from being improved 
or bettered by this zeal, that the moſt cruel Tyrants 
that went before him, ſuch monſters as Caligula, Do- 
mitian, and Commodus, were but babes to him in'cru- 
elty: Caligulæ, & Domitiani, & Commodi immanita- 
tem facile ſuperabat: ſays the ſame Ammi anus. 0 
J wiſh much better things could be boaſted of his 
Father, the firſt Emperor who embraced Chriſtianity, 
the ſame ſtiled Conſtantine the Great. All the Pt in- 
ces, even the perſecuting Princes who went before 
him, hurt not Religion o much as he did; by blend- 
ing it unnaturally with Politicks and Power, by lay- 
ing the foundations of a ſpiritual Tyranny, and en. 
abling the Biſhop: of Rome, and other great Pre- 
lates, to exert the domineering ſpirit, - which before 
they had but ill concealed: a ſpirit which has almoſt 
extinguiſhed that of the Goſpel. In his Civil Admi- 
niſtration, he was rapacious, profuſe, and oppreſſive ; 
and in his Family barbarous and ſanguinary: however 
his partial and flattering Hiſtorian, Euſebiut, has ex- 
tolled him, and concealed the iniquities of his Reign, 
But, in barbarity and the exceſſes of Power, his Son 
and Sueceſſor Conſtantini exceeded him. What juſt rea- 
ſon had Ammianui to ſay, that under the lying pre- 
tence of guarding Imperial Majeſty, numerous and hor- 
idle were the butcheries then committed: per ſimula- 
lionem tuendææ Maieſt atis imperatorie multa & nefanda _ 
per petrabantur! ©46 $3557 01 en org 
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Seft. V. The black and general carnage made undi 
Conſtantius, by bis bloody Miniſter Paulus Catem, 
for certain Aths of Superſtition and Curioſity. 


FYONSTANTIUVS furrendered at one time: 
great part of the Roman World to the merci 
leſs. hands of Accuſers, Torturers and Execurtioners; 
and certain caufes, in themſelves frirolous and con- 
temptible, but magnified with the felling imputati 
pn of Majeſty violated, produced alt the uproar an 
calamity attending a great Civil War: the trumpen 
founded to try and ſlay : ad wicent beforam civilium in 
flabant litui quædam colorata leſe. Majeſtatis crimina- 
materiam autem in infinitum 'queſtionibus extendend; 
dedit occaſio vilu & parua f 
An Egyptian Deity, named Beſa, was noted for ut- 
tering Oracles-and telling fortunes, and thence muck 
frequented, adored and conſulted by all the Countrie 
round about. As many. conſulted him in perſon, 
others did it in writing: this occafioned, that ſeven 
of the billets thus fent, continued in the Temple afte 
the anſwer was returned, fome of theſe were malic 
ouſly tranſmitted to the Emperor, à Prince of a poot 
ſpirit, ſuſpicious, and bitter. He now waxed ferce 
and” wrathful, and inſtantly difpatched bis execrable 
inſtrument, Paulus Catena, into the Raft, armed with 
Powers equal ta thoſe given to ſome famous Captuit 
for carrying on a mighty war: Paulus was. atthorized 
to hear and determine diſeretnally, and procecdel 
to his charge; breathing: nothing hut ragt and blood 
zeal. Univenſal-accufation . arid-ealumay beigg thus 
licenſed and encouraged, numbers of all degrees were 
dtagged from fat and near, as it were out of the (6 
veral quarters of the world, to this barbarous Tribu- 
nal, and expoſed to the mercy. of a burchery O og. 
ly purſued plobd and prey, Some came with * 
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points excoriated with fetters, others cruſhed and ſpent 
in carts made for carrying criminalsz no diſtinction 
made between the noble and vulgar : the proceſs was 
long and tragical; in ſhort, confiſcations, exiles, tor- 
tures worſe than death; death under tedious torments, 
aud every evil painful of deſtructive to human nature, 
was there exerted and ſuffered. As for Paulus, the 
lires and fortunes and fate of multitudes depended 
upon his nod; a man skilled in the Arts of cruelty, 
and openly profeſſing them; a ſavage who made a 
market of the rack and the wheel; one fed as it were 
with human'carcaſes mangled, and enriched by butch- 
ery and rapine; a fellow who avowed the trade of 
xccuſing and killing, and ſtudied to enſnare and de- 
your innocence, lives, and ty web this was the 
man in high favour and truſt under the pious Conſtan- 
tis, It will be a relief to the Reader to know that 
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8 

dis monſter, bloated with blood and crimes, was 
o WY burnt alive under Julian, a Prince of different parts 
1 Wy and ſpirie. 
ea. VI. The Ravages of the Accuſers continued x 
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their Credit with the Emperors; yet generally meet 


of their Fate. The Falſhood of theſe Princes: the mo- 
, lancholy State of thoſe Times. . 5 
th T HE Reigns of theſe following Princes, Conftan, 
ain ſtantius, Conſt ans, Gallus, Valentini an, Valens, 
ere ſpent in a continual war upon their people, un- 
led WY der colour of their Majeſty's being violated. B 
90 Crying and tragical were the ravages committed at 


Rome by that bloody man Maximinus, where under 
pretence of Majeſty violated, poiſonings, and acts of 
lewdnefs, ſome few real, more imputed, were uſed as 
a ſtale for killing, tortüring, and deftroying: every 
man, or woman, that was obnoxious to Him or BY 
OY Cr 
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Accufers, was put to death; and to private malice 
or rapatiouſneſs a ſea of Roman blood was ſpilt. | 
think it was this Maximin, who perſuaded: certain 
perſons accuſed to confeſs and diſcover others, and 
in that caſe promiſed they ſhould undergo no puniſh- 
ment either by ſword or fire: they did ſq ,- truſting 
to his faith, and confeſſed crimes never committed; 
he then, for a falvo, doomed them to die under lea. 
den hammers, He was executed himſelf; under Gra- 
ax. » Nee 
Againſt the defence of innocence accuſed, againſt 
the moſt evident truth and juſtice, and all honeſt in- 
for mation, the ears of the Emperor were eternally 
mut: but calumny whiſpered by any malignant, had 
equal weight with real crimes proved by authentick 
witneſſes; ſays Ammianus, Falſhood and flattery, en- 
vy and rapaciouſneſs paſſed for ey idence; juſtice was 
converted into cruelty, and judgment into rage: the 
Tribunals erected for juſtice and preſeryation oſ life 
and property, were become ſhambles, and what had 
the names of pains and penalties, was in truth rob- 
dery and affaſſination. +. + 4 1 27 
As there was never any. lack of Accuſcrs, there yas 
none of Criminal; and .. the. accuſed ,.. the-more 
they were deſtroyed, the faſter they multiplyed; like 
witches in former days, daily executed and daily in- 
creaſing: they were the food and revenue of the -Ac- 
cuſers, who while they could ſpeak and lie, could 
never. want occupation or wages, as long as there 
were Tyrants and men. Marrellus was charged with 
having uttered diſaffected words concerging Tiberius, 
and the Accuſer collecting every thing which was de- 
teſtable in his manners, alledged the ſame as imputa · 
tions of the accuſed. A large field for accuſations 
this, and well cultivated by; the Accuſers { you could 
| fay nothing of theſe Emperors that was Fuſs ou 
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what was Treaſon; ſuch bloody monſters were they 
z! and the worſt you could have ſaid being actu- 
ally true, you were eaſily believed to have actually 
nid it. What a bleſſed lot it muſt have been, that 
of living in thoſe Reigns, under monſters unchained, 
and rogues let looſe 4 when virtue and property were 
proſcribed; villains careſſed and guarded! © 
The perſons of - Accuſers came to be conſidered as 
ſiered and inviolable; the more they were deteſted 
by the publick, the more they were protected by the 
Emperor, and-in proportion as they merited death 
and ignominy, had countenance and perferment. Their 
vileſt forgeries, convicted and owned, againſt the 
lives and fortunes of the greateſt men, drew down 
no doom or penalty upon them: the crimes charged 
upon Fonteius, late Proconſul of Aſia, by Serexas , 
were proved to have been by him forged; yet he ef- 
caped puniſnment: nay the more the man was abhor- 
ted by all men, the more Tiberius conſidered and 
protected him. This Serenus was a villain of exalted 
merit; he had falſly accuſed his own father of Trea- 
ſon, an old man and already an exile: but Tiberius 


$ owned him a ſpite, and the ſon ſtudied to oblige Tibe- 
e rizs, who had been offended with the elder Serenns 
e ſor once upbraiding him with ſome wicked ſervice 
» unrewarded; nor had an interval of eight years. paci- 
. hed the Prince. Let it generally ſo happened, that 
d WY their reign was but temporary; firſt or laſt moſt of 
1 them found the genuine wages of their fraud and 
1 A iniquity, and ſuffered the ſame doom which they had 
„ made others ſufferz a doom much more bitter, as 
&- WT twas juſt, accompanied alſo with univerſal hatred of 
a» Wl ficir perſons, and with a guilty and upbraiding con- 
science: this the fate of Suilius, Caſſus Severus, and 
1d others. | ? 
uk Now as it was the cuſtom, to find high Treaſon 


in harmleſs words, impertinent vanities, and even ia 
ridi- 
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ridiculous follies, deſerving rather pity than punig 
ment, ſuch as were thoſe charged upon Libo; ſo i 
was the purpoſe and policy of the Emperor never tu 
prevent any guilt of this kind: on the contrary |, 
was glad of guilt, and when he knew it was beg, 
let it run on, till it was ripe, and evidence and A0 
cuſers were ready. Tiberius knew that Zibo dealt with 
the Aſtrologers, with every thing done or ſaid by hin 
yet at no time had he careſſed Z:ibo more, than at th 
time when he was meditating his deſtruction. Hs 
preferred him to the Pretorſhipz he entertained hin 
at his table ; ſhewed no ſtrangeneſs in his counts 
nance, no reſentment in his words; ſo deeply hat 
he ſmothered his vengeance z and when he might 
have reſtrained all the dangerous Speeches and Prac 
tices of Libo, he choſe rather to permit them in or- 
der to know them. The crafty Tyrant did not oi) 
lull aſleep his deſtined victim by theſe exceſſive cin 
lities z but meant by them to deceive the world, u 
if Libo's crimes were a ſurprize upon him, at 2 junc- 
ture when he would ſeem to have meant all kindnes 
to Libo. But he was miſtaken, and his diſſimuliti 
on only ſerved to heighten the opinion of his mi. 
lice z for craft diſcovered is worſe than folly, as fob 
ly never creates hatred: cunning is only then con 
plete, when it cannot be detetted, which ſeldom hap 
pens. Nero carefled and flattered Seneca, while bt 
was deviſing all methods to deſtroy him: when be 
meant to murder his mother, never was there ſuch 1 
ſcene of falſe fondneſs as that which he played. He 
was formed by nature, ſays Tacitus, and by Habit nur 
tured to hide his hate under inſidious blandiſhments. 
Domitian uſed to treat with the utmoſt good is 
mour and tenderneſs ſuch as he intended to murder; 
nor was there any warning or interval between Us 
careſſing you and delivering you to the Executioner3 


nor a more certain ſigu that a tragical doom * 
5 | 
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you, than the Prince's gentle behaviour towards you. 
Well might Suetonius fay, that his cruelty was not 
only exceſſive, but fly and inſtantaneous. 

Now under ſuch a torrent of Accuſations, under 
Laws perverted, Informers buſy, employed, protett- 
ed and rewarded,- when all things were crimes, and 
all men were feared, nay when fear itſelf was a crime, 
(for when Caligula murdered his Brother, he gave it 
for a reaſon, that the youth was afraid of being mur- 
dered) when ſervants and neighbours, nay acquain- 
tance and kindred, were all juſtly to be ſuſpected; we 
need not admire that all offices of friendſhip and com- 
paſſion were ſuſpended amongft men, and compaſſion 
Itſelf as it were extinguiſhed, When Libo Druſus ſo 
often already mentioned, upon his arraignment fot 
Treaſon, went in mourning from houſe ro houſe ro 
ſollicit the interpoſition of his relations (as all the 
great families in Rome were ſo) and to pray their aid, 
when his life and all was at ſtakes they all declined 
it to a man, each alledging a reafon of his own, but 
every one in reality from the ſame cauſe, namely 
their fear of the Emperor; abnuentibus cunctis, cum 
diverſa prætenderent, eadem formidine. 

People muſt not only ſnew no ſorrow or ſympathy 
for their murdered relations, but they muſt teſtify joys 
unleſs they had a mind to be murdered themſelves 5 
as under Nero, many whoſe neareſt relations had been 
murdered by him , repaired to the temples with 
thankſgiving and offerings, and when the City was 
illed with corps, ſo was the Capitol with victims. In 
that mighty carnage made by Tiberias of the friends 
and followers of Sejanus at once; when the pave- 
ments were covered with fingle carcaſes of filled with 
carcaſes, in piles, thoſe of every ſex and age, many 
that were noble, many that were mean, all caft a- 
broad promiſcuouſly ; neither their acquaintance nor. 
kindred were allowed to approach them, or to 1 
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wail them, or even at laſt to behold them: about the 
. coarſes ſpies were placed, to watch countenances and 
the ſigns of ſorrow : and when after they became py. 
trified and noiſome , and were thrown into the Tiber, 
whether they floated in the ſtream, or were caſt upon 
the banks, none would touch them, none durſt bury ot 
burn them. The force of Fear had cut off all the com. 
merce and offices of Humanity; and the more Tyran. 
ny raged, the more human compaſſion was extinguiſh- 
ed: interciderat ſortis humane commercium vi mety, 
guantumgue ſevitia gliſceret miſeratio arcebatur. Even 
the outrageous Caligula had ſo well learned to hide his 
heart, that when by the cruelty of Tiberius, his mo- 
ther and both his brothers were condemned and bo. 
niſhed, not a word eſcaped him; nor a groan z; tho 
all Arts were ufed to draw words and reſentment 
from him. Octavia too, the wife of Nero, when her 
little innocent brother was murdered before her face, 
by the direction of the Tyrant her husband, hal 
even then learned, young as ſhe was, to ſmother al 
ſymptoms of tenderneſs and ſorrow, and every aſfec- 
tion of the ſoul; nay Agrippina, with all her cov 
rage and high ſpirit, laboured to hide her ſurprize 
ang dread, and every other emotion, upon that cc 
jon. 


Set. VII. The increaſe of Hramy. Innocence and 
Guilt not meaſured by the Law, but by the Enge 
ror's Pleaſure and Malice. | 


O NE would think that Tyranny had by this time 
gone as far as it could go, and that after this 
human cruelty and terrors could be ſtrained no highei. 
But this is a miſtake. Flatterers and Accuſers were 
ingenious villains, and Tyranny is a monſter newt 
glutted : it is ſtill craving for new butchery and vie- 
tims; its purveyors therefore ate ever ſtudying n 
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humour and pamper it: metu⸗ 1 25 rimantur, &. 


have imagined any 
thing upon earth more intenſely cruel than Tiberius? 
yet his Succeſſors exceeded him and one another in 
cruelties, for number and quality ; and Domitian com- 
mitted ſuch as had eſcaped even the preceding mon- 
ſters. Hence Tacitus ſays; © As our fore-fathers had 
« ſeen the ultimate point and laft efforts of publick 
Liberty ; it was reſerved to us of this generation 
« to behold the utmoſt weight and ſeverity of pub- 
« lick Bondage; fince by the terrors of State Inqui- 
« ſſtors, we were even bereft of the common inter- 
« courſe of Civil Life, that of diſcourſing ourſelves, 
« and of liſtning to-the diſcourſe of others”; he adds, 
« we ſhould have alſo loſt the uſe of memory, as 
« well as the habit of ſpeaking, had it been equally 
« in our power to forget as to be ſilent”, 3 
The trial of perſons for Treaſon went on general- 
ly in the old form, but in effect, was all reſolvable 
into the breaſt and good pleaſure of the Prince. Ac- 
cording to hints from him, perſons were condemned 
or acquitted: ſometimes by his interpoſing the Tri- 
bunitial Power, they were not admitted to be accuſ- 
ed; ſometimes Treaſon was found in one man's 
words and actions, which in another were not allow - 
ed to be criminal. Thus men were ſentenced, or ab» 
ſolved, or not accuſed; not according to their guilt 
or innocence, but to their degree of grace or dillike 
with the Emperor, who had the Prerogative to coin 
guilt and innocence, and invert one into the other, 
4s he pleaſed. Thus Tiberius purſued Veſtilius to death, 
his Brothers antient friend and his own, for ſuſpicion 
of having lampooned his Nephew Caligula; but 
would not allow Cotta Meſſalinus to be a criminal 
for the ſame offence and for many more. But Cotta 
had merit, he was always foremoſt in every bloody 
Counſel; all his wickedneſs and crimes were ſo many 
X 3 ſeryices, 
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fervices, and fo much merit. In thoſe days there 
was no ſure guilt but that of worth and of virtue, and 
innocence z hence the ſecurity of all men egregiouſly 
miſchieyous, The known cruelty of the Prince, wa 
no terror to thoſe who took care to eſcape it, 

the vileneſs of their lives ; eſpecially if they were ac- 
tive to feed his cruelty by noble ſacrifices; like Hate. 
rius Agrippa, who meditated in the midſt of his cups 
and harlots the deſtruction of illuſtrious men. The 
worſt and vileſt men in the Empire, became the ſe. 
= „and often the higheſt, by deſtroying the 


ett. VIII. what Tacitus means by Inſtruments 
regni. | 


ESIDES the Accuſers, who were the Imye- 
rial Bloodhounds, to hunt men down for words, 
conjectures, ſigns, and appearances, by ridiculous pleas, 
forced conſtruftions, and wreſted Laus; the Empe- 
rors had other peſtilent tools called by Tacitys Inſtri: 
menta regni, the Inſtruments of Imperial Rule. Theſe 
were your Poiſoners and Aﬀaſſins. When there was 
no room or pretence to accuſe a perſon ſignal for 
worth or opulence, or on any Account obnoxious, 
and: thence fit to be deſtroyed; or when 'twas' unſafe 
to'accuſe him; recourſe was had to a doſe or dagger, 
Such were P, Celer, and Alias the Freedman, the) 
who poiſoned Julius Silanus, by the appointment of 
Arippina: ſuch was Anicetus who murdered Nr 
Mother, by the direction of her fon: ſuch was Ls 
cuſda, who adminiſtred the poiſon to Claudius, à wo 
man famous for many feats in poiſoning, and long te- 
tained for this talent, amongſt the implements of 
Court; twas the who prepar'd this Poiſon as well 
as that which deſtroyed young 'Britaxnicus; ſuch was 
Xenophon, Phyſician to Claudias; one who helpd 
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difpatch his maſter: ſuch were they who by the pro- 
curement of Livia, made away the deſcendants of 
Auguſtus, After the aſſaſſination of Caligula; in his 
apartment was found a cheſt filled with all ſorts of 
poiſons , ſo rapid that when they were thrown 
into the ſea, they proved baneful to the ſiſh ; and 
numbers were by the tide caſt dead upon the ſhore. 
such alſo were the Tribunes and Centurions, and 
even the Captain of the Pretorian Guards; who 
whenever they were ordered to ſeize and kill, never 
failed to obey, without any reaſon but the word of 
command. Thus Poſtbumus Agrippa was diſpatched 
by a Centurion under Tiberius: thus Gerelanus the 
Tribune, was, at the head of a band of ſoldiers, by 
Nero employed to fee. the execution of Veſtinus the 
Conſul, a man charged with no guilt : but Nero, 
who hated. and feared him, having neither crime nor 
accuſer againſt him, and being therefore unable to 
aſſume eyen the falſe guiſe of a Judge, betook him- 
ſelf to the violence of a Tyrant. 

In truth, the whole body of Pretorian Guards 
were kept by theſe Tyrants as their Aſſaſſins, to 
murder for them, or to ſecure others who did. The 
Turk too has his Mutes and Poiſoners in the Seraglio; 
25 well as ſoldiers, to execute his fury ſecretly, or —_ 
ly, Lewis the eleventh entertained other ſecret Ruf- 
tans to ſtab and drown, beſides his truſty murderer 
the Provoſt / iſtan. Queen Katharine and her fon 
Charles the ninth, kept an Aſſaſſin, ro Uiſpatch pri- 
Vately ſuch men of rank as they could find no oth! 
means to deſtroy z and as dark as the proceedings in 
the Baſtile are kept, *tis known what helps have been 
adminiſtered to the miſerable priſoners there, to get 
rid of life beſides that of nature. Under the Reign 
of Lewis the fourteenth the trade of poiſoning was 
brought to great perfection; and was ſuſpected, with 
to doo much appearance, to have been part of th 8 
, ric 
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Sect. IX. En 0 "A Keri, hated, 4 boy 
| faſt they deſtroyed all great and worthy Aen. Tui, 
3 of every Man for any Reaſon, 221A 


HE deſtruction of every man who was great 
or good, was fo common and almoſ certain in 
thoſe tragical Reigus, that Tacitus reckons as à vol. 
der the natural death of L. Piſo, chief Pontiff: per 
idem tempus L. Piſo Pontifex, rarum in tanta clarity 
dine, fato obiit. Eminent men, and eminent merit 
are the dread of Tyrants, That merit and thoſe ta- 
lents which, during the old Republick, would hare 
certainly recommended a man to publick Favout and 
publick Honours, did afterwards expoſe him as cer- 
tainly, to Imperial Jealouſy and perſecution, gene- 
rally to ruim and death; and thoſe peſtilent Aceuſet, 
Inſtruments of publick Servitude, the ſons of rapine 
and blood, who were now the men of. faſhion and 
favour, and clothed with the ſpoils of their Coun- 
try, for afflict ing and mangling her, and devouring 
her vitals, would have been then treated as public 
Enemies and beaſts of Prey, and doomed to the 
pains of Murder and Treaſon, with univerſal Calle 
ſent and abhorrence. 
2 a barbarous and na curul ioverfiad — al Or 
der, Law, and Righteouſneſs, accompanied the 80. 
vereignty of the Ceſars. Aiguſtus, reckoned. the bel 
and wiſeſt of them, tho' he affected to love and coun 
tenance men of parts and aceompliſhments, yet l. 
mited his favours to ſuch of them as were devoted 
to Flattery and the U ſurpation. Hence the . 
Honours conferred by him upon Ateius Caputo, 1 
ew man, one of ſignal Abilities, but a notorious 
ar, nay the Emperor raifed him in _ 
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to Autiſtius Labeo, one who excelled: in the ſame acs 
uirements ; one who never departed from a laudable 
#eedom of ſpeech and ſpirit, and thence more ap- 
plauded than the other, by the publick voice: where- 
2s, the ſuppleneſs and ſubmiſſion of Capito rendered 
him more acceptable to thoſe who bore rule. The 
latter by this merit gained the dignity. of Conſul 
the other for having too much, was never ſuffered to 
riſe higher than that of Pretor: how much muſt the 
ſpirit of Imperial Jealouſy encreaſe afterwards? ? 
Every thing gave theſe” Tyrants fear and offence; 
Was a man nobly born and popular? He withdrew 
the affections of the People, rivalled the Prince, and 
threatned a Civil War: ſtudia civium in ſe verteret; 
ſeceſionem jam & partes, & ſt multi idem andeant, bel- 


lum eſſe. Was he akin to Auguſtus? He had his eye 


upon the Sovereignty : nobilem, & quod tunc ſpect a- 


retur, e Ceſarum poſters, Had he à reputation for 


Arms? He was a living terror to the Prince: Oſtorius 
nulta militari fama — metum Neroni fecerat, ne inva- 
deret pavidum ſemper — miſſus Centurio qui cædem ejus 
maturaret, Was a great man afraid of popularity, 
and lived retired? He gained fame by ſhunning it, 
and ſtill was an eye-fore: quanto metu occultior, tanto 
plus fame adeptus; and his beſt fate was to leave his 
Country: - conſuleret quieti urbis; eſſe illi per Aſiam 
avitos agros ; but where the exile was a conſiderable 
man, the exgcutioner generally followed. Was he 


'irtuous, and*his life and morals exat? He was ano - 
ther Brutus, and by the purity of his manners, up- 


braided the vitious behaviour of the Emperor: gliſce- 
re ac vigere Brutorum eAimulos — rigtdi & triſtis, 
ſuo tibi laſciviam exprobrent. Was a man ſad? Iwas 


becauſe the adminiſtration proſpered : hominem bonis 


publics mæſtum. Did he indulge himſelf in gayety 
and feaſting ? Twas becauſe the Emperor was ill, and 


his End thought to be near; and reddendam pro in- 
tempeſtiua 
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tempeſtiva letitia maſt am & funebrem notem, qua ſe. 
tiat vivere Vitellium & imperare. Was he rich? He 
was too wealthy for a ſubject, and great wealth in 
private hands boded ill to Princes: Plautum magni 
optbus----auri vim atque opes principibus infenſas. Was 
he poor? He was thence the more enterprizing and 
deſperate: Ham inopem, unde præcipuam andatian 
Was he a dull man, and unactive? He only put on 
the guiſe of ſtupidity and floth, till he found room for 
ſome bloody purpoſe : ſimulatorem ſegniti#, dum tem. 
ritati locum reperiret. Or had he a different Cha 
rater, and was a lively and active man? Then it wa 
plain he did not ſo much as feign a deſire of priyats 
life and receſs, but avowed a buſtling Republican Spi- 
rit, and to be meddling with the State: Plautum ne 2 
gere quidem cupidinem otii, ſed veterum Romanorum inci 
tamenta præferre; aſſumpta etiam Stoicorum arrogat- 
tia ſectaque, que turbidos & negotiorum appetentes fa 
ciat. Did he live in pomp and magniticence? He 
ſtudied to overſhadow the Emperor in ſeats and gran- 
deur; hortorum amanitate & villarum magnificentis 
guaſi Principem ſupergrederetur. Was he accomplilh- 
ed in ſcience, a Philoſopher, or maſter of Eloquence, 
and thence eſteemed ? The luſtre of his Fame gave 
umbrage to the Prince: Verginium & Rufum claritt 
do nominis expulit ; nam Verginius ſtudia juvenum el. 
quentia, Muſonius præceptis ſapientiæ fovebat. 

In ſhort, no man could poſſeſs any advantage 0 
quality that rendered him acceptable to God or mal, 
a bleſſing to his Country, to his friends or to him- 
ſelf, but ſuch quality and advantage was ſure to at 
ken the jealouſy and vengeance of theſe Tyrants, and 
procure his doom; omni bona arte in exfilium- a4, 
ze quid uſquam honeſtum occurreret. 
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Set. X. Nessie upon the Spirit of a Tyrant; 
with what Wantonneſs the Roman Emperors ſhed the 
load of the Raman People, The Blindneſs of ſuch 
as affiſted the Uſurpativn of Ceſar and Auguſtus. 


row riſcrable muſt he the reflections of 3 
Tyrant, if he has any refleQions, that numbers 
muſt be wretched Ks what wretchedneſs is not pro 


duced by Tyranny) that he may make a hideous « 
ure, unſafe and deteſted? Every ſtep he rakes for 
is grandeur and ſecurity; renders him more cons 
temptible or abhorred, and therefore more inſecure 3 
and the bloody end of maſt abundantly ſhews, that 
numerous Guards and Armies are ſb far from ſecur- 
ing him, that from them his greateſt dread accrues; 
What a curſe it is upon a thinking Being, to confſ- 
der himſelf as an obſtacle to every thing lovely anc 
deſirable amongſt men; to the Virtue, Liberty and 
Happineſs of all men, to his own peace and ſtabili- 
ty, to his own innocence and. true glory: that for 
every chain he puts upon his People He multiplies 
terrors and contempt upon his own head; and hay- 
ing forfeited their Aﬀettions and living in diſtruſt 
thoſe whom he ought enen confide in, relies fo 
his life upon hirelings, the ſons of viee and idleneſs, 
or forced from their honeſt Jabayr to be made fo, 
and often picked out of ſtreets and goals. He dreads 
every man who is great and braves and one wha 
fights for him, conquers for him, and ſaves him, does 
but expoſe himſelf to jealouſy, incignity and mar- 
tyrdom. His own ſlaves. ſpiritleſs and cowardly can- 
nat ſerve him, and a man truly valiant is undone by 
ſerving him. The people are apt to admire and 
magnify military virtue, and thence the Tyrant hates 
and dreads ſuch as have it. Charles the fifth held 
it 4 greater honour, ta be Count of Catalonia; 
; e oz. 
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than King of the Romans: he had re ſons the Ca. 
talans were freedmen and valiant; the Romans poor 
monkridden ſlaves. 

But I ſhall find another place in the courſe of theſe 
Obſervations to diſcourſe more fully of Armies and 
Conqueſts : I ſhall here only obſerve with what wan- 
tonneſs theſe Tyrants ſhed the blood of Roman Cj 
tizens ; Citizens whoſe lives were once ſo valuable, 
fenced and ſecured by Laws ſo numerous ſo ſacred 
and ſtrong lives ſo precious that nothing againſt the 
life and fortune of the meaneſt Roman could be de. 
termined, but by the Romans in general, affembled 
in Centuries. Theſe Romans who, while free, be 
came the maſters of mankind, were by loſing their 
Liberty, become daily victims to their owr domeſ. 
tick Traitors, and miſerable Traitors they were; to 
a Claudius, a Caligula, a Nero. By the ancient Con- 
ſtitution and Laws of Rome, theſe Uſurpers were the 
only perſons liable to be put to death, without pro- 
ceſs, or form, or penalty. See the Lex Valeria ii 
Livy, and Cicero Pro domo ſua, 

Had ſuch as were Champions for the exaltation 
of Ceſar and Auguſtus, foreſeen what their race and 
deſcendants were to ſuffer under the Succeflors of 
theſe Uſurpers, would it not have quenched their 
zeal, would it not have ſtruck them with horror? 
Had they foreſeen their offspring ſtooping and groar- 
ing under a beaſtly bondage, not to the Emperor on- 
iy, but to his ſlaves and ſtrumpets; living a precart 
ous life at the mercy of ſycophants z under continu- 
al terrors of the Accuſers, or themſelves exerciſing 
the execrable. occupation of ſuch z ſome endangered 
by the luſtre of their name; ſome by that of their 
virtue and capacity, others from that of their wealth; 
many become Pimps, Pathicks, and Paraſites to the 
Prince; ſeveral, upon his authority, proſtituting their 


perſons and quality upon the publick Stage; 1 
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bers doomed to upon deſolate Rocks and Iſlands; 
numbers ſlain rr, the carcaſes expoſed and denj- 
ed the privileg of burial, their fortunes ſeized from 
their families; and all of them liable to the like tra- 
gical fate; their wives withal daily expoſed to the luſt 
of the Tyrant, and afterwards made the ſubje& of 
his Imperial Sport and Drollery, even before their 
injured and bluſhing Husbands, nay proſtituted in 
the Palace as in the publick Stews, and ſuch as paſſ- 
ed by invited in to lie with theſe illuſtrious Ladies 
as with common harlots, for money. 

Had the Partizans of Uſurpation foreſeen theſe wo- 
ful conſequences to their families from it, would it 
not have changed their hearts and their conduct? 
Yet what was eaſier to be foreſeen than the fury and 
ravages of a madman or fool unlimited, where chance 
and not Law, directed the blind Succeſſion ; as did | 
blind will, and not reaſon, the Adminiſtration > But 
with the heat of party and preſent impulſe, cool 
reflection and foreſight are incompatible; it ſcarce e- 
ver happens, that for future conſiderations, however 
wiſe, the inſtant paſſion, however fooliſh, is ſmother- 
ed, The adherents of Ceſar and Auguſt us, had an im- 
mediate view of greatneſs, and would not diſturb ſo 
pleaſing an imagination by anxious care or fear for 
things future, All the world goes well, with thoſe 
that are well; and before men can be brought to be- 


lere propheſies of miſery, they muſt begin to feel 
i. What a child is man; what a name is Reaſon! 
Ihe moſt frequent uſe we make of it, is to reaſon 
U our ſelyes out of it, and from it to borrow arms a- 
'> Leainſt it ſelf: juſt as we have ſeen Laws quoted to 
d indicate the ſubverſion of Law, and the Holy Goſ- 
i yp! of Peace and Love urged in defence of Perſecy- 
4 tion and Enmity. | | {IS 
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Seft. XI. hy under ſuch 7. anti the Senate conti. 
| uud to f. e 


T may be ＋ gt why Tyrants fo jealons and pre- 
cipitate, did not aboliſh the Senate: and it wiz 
once the purpoſe of Culignla, as it was afterivatds 
that of Nero, to have murdered all the Senators: 
but in truth it would have been an enterptize of 
infinite difficulty and danger, to have attempted the 
ſuppreſſion of that body. It is incredible what Qub- 
bornnefs and force there is in eſtabliſh'd Names, Cu- 
ſtoms and forms, which often are harder to deſtroy 
than realities and ſubſtances; and ſigns and titles fre. 
quently remain, when the ran 1 — and deno- 
minated by them are gone. Thus Popery has extit- 
pated Chriſtianity, and is called Chriſtianity z and 
vangelical Humility and Forhearance are preachel 
and extolled in the midſt of Pride and Flames. 
As the Popes pretend to derive all power from the 
Goſpel, which they pervert and ue. ſo did the 
orher Roman Tyrants theirs from the Senate; as ff 
the ancient free State had ſtill ſubſiſted, tanguam te. 
teye 7 wap and to have deſtroyed the Senate, 
would have been to have abrogated their own title 
to Sovereignty. They muſt likewiſe have deſtroyed 
the Confulſhip, which was ill reckoned ſummum In. 
rium, the ſupreme Magiſtracy; with the Office of 
retor, and every Office great and ſmall in the State 
with the title and ſtile of every Law of Rome, an 
every Tribunal of Juſtice there: for, every Law and 
erer Office depended upon the Senate, or upon the 
nate and dende They muſt have aboliſhed Learn. 
ing, Hiſtoty, Records, all Proceſs and Memory; 04 
he very Military Titles, and Laws of War and Ne 
gotiation; thoſe about the Colonies and Profinet c 


of 
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tons and Trade g nd have introduced abſolute Ob- 
lion, a new LAliguage and a new Creation. 

Now what Power, what Genius upon earth, was 
equal to ſuch a prodigious del that of vacating 
at once regulations and uſages fo. infinitely numerous, 
{ long eſtabliſhed, become a great part of the pub- 
lick Language, grown as it were ta the minds-and 
memories of men, and effential to Speech an | 
yerfation, as well as to buinefs and protecti 
then to ſupply ſuch an immenſe yo 
nances, Offices, Terms and manner of Proceſs, fo as 
to anſwer all the ends of Society in ſo yaſt an Em- 
pire? This was not to be done, nor was it needful; 
they found their account ſufficiently in breaking the 
Power and Spirit of the Senate, in reducing it to : 
geleton and a name, and in exerciling under tha 
name all their own violences and exorbitancies. The 
Senate and the People had a venerable ſound, and ſerv- 
ed as a cloak for power when they themſelves had 
none, and the Emperor had all : nds Legum & Ma- 
ritratuum in ſe traben Princeps. The regiſtring of 
Edits by the Parliament of Paris is become a mat- 
ter of forms but without that form, the Court, 
uncontrouled as it is, does not care to execute an E- 
dick. The Romans ſtill preſerved a veneration far 
their Senate and Magiſtrates, and the ſame was ofte 
found in the Armiesz inſomuch that as late as th 
Reign of Cummodus, the foldiers were fo enraged at 
the inſolence of Perennis, his Favourite and Miniſter, 
for diſcharging from their military commands ſuch 
4 were Patricians and Senators, and for placing in 


their room others af Equeſtrian Rank, that they cut 
him in pieces. | | | 
Time howeyer, with the continuance of Tyratiny 
ind Barbarity its inſeparable companion, cancelle 
by degrees the old names and forms, after the eſ- 
{ce had been long cancelled 3 and * q 
* 4 . C ou 
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cloud of offices and words, of rumbling ſounds, any 
ſwelling titles, ſuitable to the ius of abſolute 
Rule, and as different from the purity of the old 
Republican Language, as are Liberty and Politenek 
from groſsneſs and bondage. 


Seck. XII. How the unrelenting Cruelty of the En. 
perors haſt ned the Diſſolution of the Empire, The 
bad Reigns of Conſtantine 22d Conſtantius. 7h 
good Reign of Julian. The indiſcreet behaviour g 
the Chriſtians. Contigued Tyranny 3, and end of tle 
Empire, 

O reſume once more the ſubject of Accuſations 

and the abuſed Law of Majeſty; they were 
cankers in the heart of the Empire, which at lat 
haſtened its Diſſolution, The Emperors to gratify 
their own cruelty, were continually waſting the pub» 
lick Strength by ſacrifices noble and many; and, to 
ſatiate their avarice or that of their creatures, en. 
couraged endleſs ſeizures and confiſcations. This en 
ing Oppreſſion was by the Emperor Conſtantine, be- 
fore mentioned, carried higher than any of the Pa. 
gan Emperors had ever carried it, Beſides his own 
rapine, which was mercileſs and exceſſive, he glutted 
his Favourites and Grandees with the ſpoil and for- 
tunes of others: proximorum fauces aperuit prin 

Conſt ant inus, fays Marcellinus. His fon Conſtantin 

followed his examplc, and was a more conſuming 

Tyrant than the Father. I have already ſaid ſome 

thing of his Character and Reign, which was chielly 

conducted by inhuman villains, whoſe heads and hands 
were eternally engaged in the plunder and blood of 
his people. Such were his Counſellors, ſuch his Go- 
yernors of Provinces, which were ſucked and de- 
voured to the bone, and might ſay with truth, what 


E noble Dalmatian once told Tiberius; « jnſtead of 


« ſending 
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: {ending us Shepherds to protect our flocks, you 
ſend us Wolves to devour them.” How many 
Governors in all Countries have deſerved to be hang- 
ed, before they reached their Governments, becauſe 
they went with deſign to rob and oppreſs? 

Theſe depredations were reſtrained during the 
Reign of Julian, who had as much capecity, as ma- 
jy virtues and accompliſhments, as could well adorn 
private life or a crown: he was brave, generous, wiſe 
and humane; a Hero, a Philoſophet, a Politician, a 
Friend and Father to mankind. Tis pity ſuch an 
amiable Character ſhould have any blots z his had two: 
he was ſuperſtitious even to weakneſs, and had con- 


Th cs, ©» 8 @oS 


ceived an averſion to the Chriſtians altogether unſuita- 
e to his remarkable candour and equity; an averſi- 
1 % which they themſelves improved too much, by a 
„ eckaviour unworthy of fo great a Prince, much more 
» Wiworthy of ſo meek a Religion: they indeed treated 
„bim with eminent ſpite and outrage, traduced him, 
„ beled him, and even mobbed him: nothing could 
„ea ſharper Satyr upon them, for ſuch brutiſh con- 
. Nad, than the fingular meekneſs with which he bore 
. The truth is, the Chriſtians were then ſtrangely de- 
4 eenerated from the primitive peaceableneſs and puri - 


ty, become licentious and turbulent to the laſt degree, 
and perpetually inſtigated by the arrogance and am- 
bition of the Biſhops, who were come to contend 
with arms as well as curſes, for the poſſeſſion of op- 
ulent Churches. It was not uncommon with theſe 
ambitious men, to affront and revile the Emperors 
0 their faces, to publiſh Invectives againſt them, to 
break the publick Peace anc to raiſe frequent Tu- 


-0- aults and Seditions. As they were the moſt com- 
de WW iifant Courtiers when pleaſed z fo they were the 
hat moſt implacable Incendaries when diſguſted. All this 


das enough to alarm any Prince, and to awaken re- 
ſentment in the moſt flegmatick. Moreover a great 


part 
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fot: of thy wealth and revenue, Which uſed to 9 
0 


wards the publick Charge, particularly to deſend 
the Frontiers againſt the Barbarians, was diyerted 
and appropriated to maintain the grandeur ad pony 
of the great Prelates: Sacerdotes Ferie Feligionis for 
8 effundebant, as Tacitus ſays, upon another 
occafion. | 
As ſome parts of the behaviour of that grat 
Prince, one wiſe and good in moſt things, but mit- 
taken and even unjuſt in others, chiefly towards thy 
Chriſtians, ought to be cenſured and condemned; the 
behaviour of the Chriſtians towards him can nerer 
be juſtified, They inſulted him intolerably, with all 
the exceſſes of bitterneſs and. ill breeding, while he 
lived, end ſlandered and blackened him ſhamefully 
when dead; as much as ſome of them baſely flattet- 
ed and extolled other Emperors, who, though cams 
lalſant and liberal to the Eccleſiaſticks, were con. 
uming Tyrants. 3 
It is the buſineſs of Truth and of true Religion 
to give even enemies their due, and friends no more 
than their due. To give Julian his; if we lay alde 
his Religion, I doubt whether we can find upoa it 
cord one Prince that excelled him, or three that & 
e him. He is indeed a pattern to Princes, It 
pite of the anger and obloquy of Writers who ver 
apparently animated by a ſpirit then too common, 4 
ok altogether narrow, monkiſh , and vindiethe; 
uch a one as the charitable Religion of Jeſus difchim 
and wants not. To his benevolent Goſpel and Fre 
cepts 1 ſincerely wiſh all men to conform; but fes. 
er ſigns of ſuch conformity, or rather greater ſign 
of the want of it, haye I no where een, chan i 
the Conduct, Diſcourſes, and Writings. of ſuch 4 
have railed at others for their religious {entimens 
real or imputed, I wiſh too that a tem ] 


barous and Anti-chriftian had been entirely eule 


| ! 
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ts the days of that Emperor; whoſe Adminiſtratioſ 
ind Writings will for ever recommend him to all 
calm and —_— men, as an aſtoniſhing example 
of virtue and partes. N 

The Reign of Jovias, whoſe intention ſeems to 
have been honeſt and good, was but ſhort, and fol- 
lowed by thoſe of Valentinian and Yalens; Princes ex- 
ceeding furious, ſuſpicious and ſanguinary: under 
them the old Accuſations, Confiſcations and Carnage 
were revived without mercy, and continued thence- 
forward with few iritervals till the Roman Emplre 
wis quite overthrown. The people in every part of 
it being quite harraſſed and conſumed, finding no re- 
laxation Oppreſſors and Accuſations; no pro- 
tection from Law, no refuge in the Clemency of the 
Emperors, grew deſparate, and revolted to the Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, and other Invaders. * 


- | | 53 
Va. XII. 15 Excellency of a limited Monarchy, 
ne -. eſpecially of our own, | * 
- THINK it is Atachiavel who obſerves, that two 


or three weak and bad Princes ſucceeding each 
other, are ſufficient to ruin a State, where they go- 
rern by mere Will ; bur it may ſutvive a long ſuc- 


"I c:\ſion of fooliſh Princes limited by good Laws. , 
tn found three hundred millions (of our money 
ei wanting to reſtore the Empire to a condition of ſub- 


ting. Monarchy according to Plato, is tlie beſt Go- 
'ernment or the worſt : to which opinion I ſobſcribe z 
$ I do to that of Philip de Comines, that England is 
the place in the world, where the Publiek is moſt equal- 


| VE h adminiſtered, and where tlie people ſuffer the leaſt 
violence, We are blefſed with that form bf Go- 
rerntyent which Taciens mentions as the moſt per- 
kt, and thinks the hardeſt to be "framed ; that haps. 
balance and mixture of Intereſts which cothpre+ 
2 


| hendg 
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 hends every intereſt t cunct as nat ionen & urbes populy, 
ant primores, aut ſinguli regunt. | Delecta ex hit @ 
conſtitut a Reipub. forma . | facilius quam evenirt, 

vel fi evenit, baud diuturna eſſe pott. 
An Engliſh Monarch has one advantage which ſets 
him above any arbitrary Monarch upon earth i he 6 
bliges his ſubjefts by being obliged to them. As he 
prong them by defending their Property and Laws; 
io they by ſupporting him, enable him to do it: while 
they give by choice and not by force, thy give cher 
_— Princes who take all themſel ves, and det 
nothing to their people to give; can never be bcloy 
ed by their people. If it be true that we mate thoſe 
whom we haye hurt, tis equially true, that we are 
apt to love thoſe whom we have obliged. Hence 
is ſaid, not only to love doing good, but t6 

love the good that he does. 
Arbitrary Princes would doubtleſs chuſe to hare 
the love and affections of their people, were the ſame 
to be acquired by furious and unaccountable Rule; 
but this is impoſſible. Hence dread of their power 
is all the ſhare they can expect in the Hearts of that 
ſubjects: and this is a complement which their ſub- 
jects pay to things the moſt hideous and vile to de 
. to mad and wild Beaſts 3 to Plagues asd St 
z to Pain and Poverty: but even this miſerable 
complement is not always paid them: they are bot 
always dreaded. When their tetrors are become bu 
bitual, they ceaſe in a good meaſure to be terron; 
the people grow hardened and deſparate; they them 
ſelves become ſcorned ; and contempt, the maſt ab 
ject lot in life, becomes the portion df thoſe who 
Poſſeſs the higheſt. When Nero naked Subrins Flovy 
#4, one of the Conſpirators againſt his liſe, from what 
motives he had renounced: his Allegiante; “ It vs 


4 beeauſe I abhorred thee, faid be. Thu Couſid 
 Feſtinins tod was known to Aro, to daſpiſe his * 


— 
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and unmanly ſpirit ; and in the whole detection of 
that conſpiracy, and the puniſhment of the Conſpi- 
rators, nathing was ſo ſignal as the ſeries of con- 
tempt poured upon that brutal Tyrant, in the height 
of his Power, and amidſt the terrors of his Tyran- 
ny, Nothing, fays Tacitus, mortified him fo much, 
But when the Manſter was depoſed he incurred ſuch 
Sovereign ſcorn, that he was doomed to be ſtripped 
naked, and ſcourged to death like a flave, with his 
head faſtened in a pillory z his carcaſs to be caſt af- 
terwards from the Tarpeian Rock, and with à hook 
in his noſe to be dragged to the Tiber. 


e FTz= © 29s 
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? Nor could the great reputation of Julius Ceſar, or 
e that of Aug uſt ua, and all their Power, ſecure them from 
. popular inſults and deſpight. The mechum calvum, 
? and videſne ut cinædus orbem digito temperet; were 


cantumelies which even greatneſs could not eſcape. 
Mithridates King of Armenia, when deſpoiled of 
his Kingdom, * — by the behaviour of his 
People, how much they reverenced him: they even 


— 
> 


0 
faulted him with reproaches and blows : vugut dura 
inperio habit um, probra ac verbera intent abat. When 
the Emperor Vitellius was led along to the flaughter, 
with his hands bound behind him, his habit all torne, 
and himſelf a filthy ſpectacle ; he found much the 
like uſage; numbers | wounded him with reproaches 3 
but none was found to bewail him: and the popu- 
lace railed at him when dead, with the fame baſe- 
neſs of heart, with which they had flattered him liv- 
ing: vulgus eadem prauitate infec abatnr inter feci um, 
. feuerat u n. 
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DISCOURSE Vll. 

Of the general Debaſement of Spirit 
and Adulation which accompany 
Power unlimited. ; 


Sect, I, 7he motives of Flattery confidered. Its 
vileneſs, and whence it begins. 


baſement of the Romans under the Emperors. Flat- 
tery ever riſes in proportion to Power and Fear, 
Where Law and Liberty reign, and men hold not 
their Property and Lives at the mercy of one or a 
few z this ſecurity begets in them a pride and ſtub» 
bornneſs inconſiſtent with 'Servility and Adulation: 
men do not flatter ſuch as they dare own to be 10 
better than themſelves,” or ſuch as have no power to 
hurt them: nor will they pay over · much reverence 
to great Titles which are not accompanied with great 
Power, nor ſupported by Superſtition : for Superſtiti- 
on enſlaves as effectually as real Power, and there 
fore confers it: nor is Tyranny ever ſo complete 25 
when the chief [Magiſtrate is chief Pontiff, as were 
the Soldans of Egypt and Bagdar ;; or which is the 
- next thing, can create and depoſe him, à8 do the 
Turkiſh Emperors. But where men hold theit for 
tunes and lives at the mere mercy of another, they 
will fear him as much as they love themſelves, and 
flatter him, as much as they fear him; anni e 
A rar juſſa Principis aſpect are: if his Power be 
imited, their Flattery will be limited ; but bound - 
ab if his Authority be fo, Thus court and ee 


phaney 
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| SHALL now ſay ſomething of the extreme De 
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prevail leſs under a mixt Monarch, than un- 
der one that is deſpotick ; in an Ariſtocracy leſs than 
there; and leſs ſtill in a popular State. Perfect equa- 
lity quite deſtroys it, and complete Sovereignty raiſes 
it to önnen S394 ot. oy wet 

The more fooliſh and wicked a Prince is, the more 
Incenſe he will have: it is the ſureſt way of pleaſing 


him to himſelf as worthy of all his Grandeur and e- 
qual to all the higheſt Offices of Empire. Tiberius, who 
was a Prince of great” penetration, hated Flattery, 
becauſe he knew it to be ſo; as he knew that they 


ed and therefore hated his Power: as he, who under - 
ſtood perfectly the nature and bleſſing of Liberty, 
would have dreaded and hated any man in his place, 
had he been in theirs. He knew that Flattery and 
Hate often go together: ſo that they who poſſeſs 
the greateſt Hate, profeſs the greateſt Affection. It 
is as much as their lives are worth, to manifeſt any 
tokens of Averſion 3 and the ſtronger tis, it will re- 
quire the more Art and Affiduity to hide it. Fultns 
Ceſar was loaded with all forts and every exceſs of 
Honours, ſome that were divine, with deſign to 
make him odious, while they who conferred them 
abhorred him, and were concerting ſchemes to de- 
ſtroy him: with the ſame view the like artifices were 
practiſed by the Senate towards his Succeſſor Oct a- 
vin, afterwards Auguſtus, concerning whom the equi- 
vocal ſaying of Cicero, could not but be remember- 
ed by Tiberius, ni juvenem- laudarent & tollerent. 
they ſhould extol the Youth and take him off.” 
Hence tho Tiberius was irreconcileable to publick Li- 
berty, he abominated Flattery:  ibertatem metuebat, 
adulationem aderat. He ſaw: that Flattery was the 
mere effect of Bondage, and ſuiting only with the 
ſpirit of Saves; and tho he would not part "th 


a Tyrant, as it ſanCtifies his Iniquities, and repreſents 


who paid him moſt, the Senate and Grandees, dread- 
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the Sovereignty (notwithſtanding he often talked of 


it as well as pretended great backwardnefs to ac 
it) yet he was aſhamed of the vile and flaviſh 5 
neſs of the Romans: etiam illum, qui lilert atem pub. 
licam nollet, tam projectæ ſervientium patientia tele 


Aut neither under Tiberian t was there any ſecurity 
in abſtaining from Flattery: he was a Prince inf 
nirely jealous, and could brook na fart of oppotition 
nor even independence; and twas both neceſſary * 
dangerous to flatter him, but in my opinion, not ſo 
dangerous as neceſſary? I mean to ſuch as pureh 
 confulted their own ſafety,” and to eſcape the rage of 
the Tyrant. It is true he deſpiſed Fatterers, but 
he hurt them not: and twas natural for him to 
think (ſuſpicious as he was) that ſuch as would not 
flatter him ſcorned him. It is certain he neter for- 
gave free ſpeakers, never could endure men of bold 
irit, but firſt or laſt purſued them to Deſtruction 
It was peritlous, ſays Tacigus, to practiſe no Flatte- 
ry, and perillous to practiſe too: much: /. adulgtian, 
gue mor ilus corrupt, periude axceps fi nua & 1 
img et. L. 2 had inveighed againſt the corrup 
tions of the State, particularly againſt the peſtilent 
its of the Impleaders, who were daily arraign 
and circumventing and menacing all men; he & 
ven threatned to quit Rome. Tiberius bote this calm 
, nay he deſcended to mallify him with kind wordt 
But in 2 foul like his brooding over Vengeance, tho 
he had fupprefied rhe fallies of Wrath the deep iny 
remained: Piſo was à good while afterwarts 
Charged: with Treaſon, and but for a [natural death 
which y intervened, muſt have ſuffered the 
pains of Freaſdn. Aßvius Gallus incurred his rage fat 
a motion in Senate, which had really @ complement 
in lr. Tikerix: had in a Letter ta the Fathers cam 
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mies, he led a life full of dread and ap | 


Gallus propoſed to addreß the Prince, that he would 
explain lis fears to the Senate, and permit them to 


piqued him * and was ſuſpetted by him of af. 
piring VIews z and tho he had notoriouſly iattered 
him, he could not by it redeem. his life. | 
As all Qorruptions in a State begia common 
from the Grandees (or rather they are beginters of all 
Corruption) fo the Grandees are the mb fighal Flat : 
terers ? they ate moſt in the eye of a Prince, they are 
the moſt obnoxiqus do his jealouſ), and thence the 
moſt prone to flatter him: uerę in ſervitium conſul 
** eques ; quanto ys inluſtrior, tanto magis f. 
« feſtinantas. A Prince who: governs or would go 

vern by mere Will, muſt countenance and employ 
— ask no reaſons: for what he does, but com- 
mend all he does ; and the more they have to get ot 
loſe, the lower they. muſt ſtoop, the mort they muſt 
praiſe: primorrs ciuit atis quorum claritudo fas 
quis protegenda erat. For this vile ſervitude of theirs 
they make repriſals upon the people, and are as ter» 
tible to thoſe below chem, as fawning to t hoſe above 
them; for the moſt proftitute Slaves, are the moſt in- 
ſolent Tyrants, and xis from the ſame baſeneſs of 
ſpirit that men oppreſs and flatter: twas truly ſaid 
of Caligula, © that there never lived a more com- 
« plaiſant Slave, nor a more cruel and deteſtable 
* Maſter.”.. Thus F E propagated, and infects 
il degrees of men tince awes the Grandees, 
ind by the Ca 3 is flatteted: the Grandees op- 
preſs and terrify the peaple ; and thence" the people 
dread and adore the Erartiees. The Baſhas are ſla ves 
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was always the foremoſt in Flattery; ever affaulticy 
every worthy Patriot with reproaches, ' and ever 
ſtruck ſilent when repulſed's agreeably to the genius 
of Sycoptiants, to be both inſulting and cowardly, 
This man however proſpered by Proſtitution, He 
had great employments under Tiberim, he was a great 
Favourite in the two ſucceeding Reigns, he was 
thrice Conſul and once Cenſor. Nor did the man 
want good talents and qualifications : in the Govern. 
ment of Provinces, ſays Tacitws, he exerciſed the in- 
tegrity of a primitive Roman. But his dread of ca. 
ligua, and complaiſance to Claudius, changed him in- 
to a filthy Slave, and he is handed down to poſſeri- 
ty as a pattern of the moſt infamous Flattery. Tbe 
juſt reward this of his ſervile ſubmiſſion. His firſt and 
beſt actions were forgot; his laſt and worſt remem- 
bred z and the execellencies of his younger years ob- 
literated by an old age drenched in ſervitude and ini- 
quity. Beſides his adoring Claudia as a God; he car- 
tied one of Meſſalinas ſandals in his boſom continu - 
ally, frequently kiffed it, and amongſt his houſhold 
Gods placed golden Statues of Pallas and Narciſn, 
the Emperor's freed ſlaves.” This man was, I think, 
father to Vitellius afterwards Emperor. Such men 
ſuch Princes delight in: regibus boni quam mali 'ſu- 
pectiores ſunt ſempergue bu aliena virtus formidoloſa id. 
ſays Saluſt. | 7 n | ENG 


Sect. II. An of elevated Minds irreconcileable to 

- Arbitrary Power, and thence ſuſpected by it. Tht 
Court paid to it always inſincere, ſometimes expedi- 
ent, but ſeldom obſerves any bounds, __ 


1 RIPP A told Auguſtus, according to Dios 
Cafſim, that it was impoſſible for a man of 
great ſpirit and reſolution, i to be other than a-lover 
of Liberty, and an enemy in his heart, ag 
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lute maſter. Agripps himſelf was that ſort of man $ 
he bad courage enough to adviſe that Prince td 
refign the Sovereignty and reſtore publick Liberty; 
ſuch in truth was his credit and bravery, that Augu/- 
ts thought himſelf no otherwiſe ſafe than either by 
killing him or taking him for his ſon-1n-law. The Em. 
peror did more than give him his daughter; he af 
ſumed him. partner in the Tribunital Fower, which 
as that Uſurper and his Succeflors managed it, was 
in effect the Dictatioral Power. The other great men 
of Rome he ſuſpected and hated; tho in vanity and 
for the praiſe of Paſterity, he left them his heirs in 
the third degree: te#tia gradu primores civitatis ſcrip- 
ſerat 3, plerique inviſas fibl, ſed jaſtantia gloriaque apud 
poſteros. Auguſtni and Tiberius judged too well, to i- 
magine that the illuſtrious Senators and Chiefs of 
Rome, men who had ſcorned the alliance and affini- 
ty of Kings, nay treated Kings as their creatures and 
dependents; could like a blind dependence upon one 
of their own Citizens; who by uſurpation and vio- 
lence had made himſelf an enemy to all. Even in the 
Reign of Tiberius there were Romans who thought 
themſelves as good as him; Cneins Piſa, for example; 
ſcarce gave place to him, and deſpiſed his ſons, as 
men far beneath himſelf. But his haughty ſpirit coſt 
him his life 5 for tho' Tiberius uſed him as a proper 
inſtrument to thwart and overthrow Germanicus, he 
1 turned that very ſervice to the deſtruction 
of Piſo. | wy 

Affection can never accompany a fubmiſſion whicli 
|s forced, nor men ſubmit willingly to a Power which 
they think they have themſelves a right to exerciſe; 
Hence the complements and praiſes of theſe eminefig 
Romans towards the Emperors, are generally by 74. 
is derived from Flattery ; tho' ſometimes necefla- 
% and ſometimes well intended: neceſſary. wheft 
fed for their own preſervation ; and well inte 
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when employed to inſtill into the Prince virtuous 
leſſons of Government. Marcus Terentius was per. 
haps juſtifiable, when in defence of his life, which 
was at ſtake, he made that high flown compliment to 
Tiberius: To thee the Gods have granted the ſu- 
« preme diſpoſal of things, and to us have left the 
& glory of obedience ;” tibi ſummum rerum judiciun 
Di dedere, nobis obſequit gloria relicta eſt. The Se. 
nators alſo did well in magaifying fome popular Ads 
of Nero, that his youthful mind being thus incited 
by the Glory ariſing from light things, might court 
it in things which were greater, And Thraſeapety 
was juſtifiable, when in his ſpeech- about Anutiſtius the 
Pretor, arraigned for Treaſon for lampooning the 
Emperor, he extolled that Prince's mercy, in order 
to make him mereiful. ili 200 26804 20bn 

But as that which is only good in ſome certain 
degrees and exigencies, ſeldom ſtops there; ſo this 
ſame Flattery, no wiſe blameable under ſome cir- 
cumſtances, grew ſcandalous and exceſſive; it kept 
pace with all the phrenzy, and cruelties of theſe 
. outrageous and inhuman Tyrants: and by-it- their 
cruelties and phrenzy were encouraged. The more 
miſchievous and vile they were, the more they were 
adored, Dread of their fury had ſeized the ſouls of 
men; nor was any remedy ſought: againſt their fu- 
ry but that of Flattery : pavor internus occupaverat 
animos, cui remedium adulatione querebatur : men of 
flaviſh minds always began the deteſtable rout z-thelr 
example drew others after them; the lovets of Li. 
berty found it impoſſible to reſiſt the many, and 
unſafe to diſtinguiſh themfelves by oppoſition: inte. 
reſt ſwayed ſome, example others, fear all, and at 
laſt it became a common ſtrife who ſhould be fore. 
moſt in the race to Servitude. All publick ſpirit, al 
regard to the glory and good of Rome, the ine 
-parable characteriſtick of the old free Romans, wa 
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now loſt and forgot ; it was converted into fear and 
anxiety of every man for himſelf; This will ever be 
the caſe when a Prince armed with ſufficient powers 
ſets up his own intereſt againſt that of the State; 
particulars having no longer any thing to do with 
the publick, will ſtudy only to ſecure themſelves. 


Sell. II. The exceſſive Power of the Imperial freed 
JLlaves; with the ſcandalow Submiſſion and Honours 


5 e abject fear and anxiety in 
| particulars: for themſelves, ſo from this ſelfiſh 
fear and anxiety comes the beginning and progreſs 
of univerſal Servitude, the extinction of all Patrio- 
tiſm and honeſt zeal; the power of corruption, and 
the ſymptoms of a State haſtening to ruin and de- 
ſolation. All the good or evil which could befal 
any Roman, lay wholly in the breaſt and option of 
the Prince; and hence the ſtudy of every man to 
humour the Prince, or the Slaves. who governed 
him: for governed he generally was by ſlaves the 
vileſt and moſt; peſtilent; yes the whole Empire, 
that Empire that contained a great ſhare of the 
Globe, and terrified: almoſt the whole, was ſwayed, 
ſold, oppreſſed, and exhauſted by ſlaves bought from 
the chain and the car. Claudius not only declared 
that affairs adjudged by his Receivers ſhould be held 
equally valid with thoſe adjudged by himſelf, but 
got the ſame eſtabliſned by a folemn-Decree of Se- 
nate. Now theſe: Receivers of the Emperors. were 
his manumized Slaves, who ubder that title often 
governed Proy inces: be; raiſed the authority of theſe 
vermin to; a pitch equal with that of the Sovereign 
and the Laus. Frlix Gevernour of Judea was a 
freed ſlaxe, the husband of three Queens, and the 
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the Emperor, lay with the Empreſs; and was maſter 
of the Empire; ſo that Nero ſaid pertinently-of 
him, when he turned him out of office, “ that Pal. 
c ja went to abdicate the Soyereignty. 0 
Behold the debafement of the great and Aden 
oman Senate ! It is not enough that they flatter the 
mperof, and heap upon him Powers and Honours 
ſo great and manitold, that at lai they have none 
for themſclyes, hardly any for him: they muſt like. 
wiſe adore, and enrich, and exalt the fugitives. and 
off-courgings of the earth, inſects naturally doomed 
to the vileft offices of the kitchen, ſtable, and pri 
The Romans, Lords of the World, muſt put 
necks under the feet of the dregs of human race. by 
contemiptible project of that ſame Pa#as, about pu- 
Fiſhing Ladies who married flaves, Bareas Sor aum Con- 
ſul elect, the firſt Magiſtrate in the Roman world, 
moved the Senate to reward him with the ornaments 
of Pretor, the next Civil Office in the State, und x 
reſent of near an hundred thouſand pounds. To this 
— it was added by Cornelius Sripio, that Pal 
ſhould ha ve publick thanks, that he who was de. 
cended from the old Kings of Arcadia, ſhould to 
the ſervice of the public thus poſtpone that his an- 
— Nobilitp;/and'deign to be reckoned amongſt the 
or's Miniſters, But Clandins averred that pa- 
hs bobld reſt content with. the honours of the Pre- 
bei, and tejecting the preſent, chuſe to lie in his 
uſual poverty. The Decree puſſed, was enge ted in 
braſs, and publickly hung up; 4 i ov pous Decree, 
in which a fellow, lately * barefoored ſlave, now 
worth near eight millions, was magnified for obſeri 
ing the laudible felf-denial and pareimony of the 
primitive ages. Obferve the ſtrange (inverſion — 
— and Tenſe |: dignity debaſed; Anfamy we 
7 low the du ful authority of the Senate deſcend 
! how vilely "rhe W a e e 
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ed] how ignominiouſly the glorious name of Scipio 
employed! how abominably the ornaments of Magj- 
tracy defiled ] an ordinance of State big with ſervi- 
tude and lies ! what ſtupidity in the Emperor, what 
inſolence in the ſlave, and what a melancholy failure 
of all Virtue, Truth, and Liberty amongſt all degrees 
of men | It was, in truth, a compliment made to a 
ſaye by a body of ſlaves; as Pliny well obſeryes. We 
may gueſs at the villany and evil deeds of the man 
by the enormous Honours that were paid him, tho 
we had no other rule or proof, as we have 

enough, No ſuch violent court was ever paid to Ss. 
rea; and Tigedlins had much more weight and au- 
thority than Burrm. - 24 cu e 
Real goodneſs and merit beget in all good men 
real friendſhip and affection; and real affeftion is ne- 
ver ſo loud nor ſhewy as affection aſſumed. Where 
ye ſincerely like and eſteem we are not afraid of ſuſ- 
picion in the perſon eſteemed, nor ſpend much 
breath and ceremony to convince him. But where 


ſeſſions | are pompous - and wordy. It was abſolutel 
impoſſible that theſe vile Upſtarts ſhould: love t 
Senate, or any great men, great in blood, or fortune 
or virtue; or the Senate or any great Roman could 
love ſuch vile Upſtarts: but we ſee what diſguiſes 
fear and falſnood can put on] Impartial poſterity, 


ceive nothing in the Honours by them conferred up- 
on him, but the infamꝭ of both perpetuated. Nor 
vas Claudius the only Emperor who was thus led in 
bondage by his franchiſed bondmen: others ſubmit- 
ted to the ſame vaſſalage, to the ſame infamous Coun- 
ſellors: plerique principes ( ſays Pliny ) libertorum eram 
ſervi; horum conſiliis, hurum nutu regebautur. Was 
not the world finely governed, and humankind com- 
plctely happy 5 when-the'univerſal Lord was ſivayed 
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we are conſcious of our on inſincerity, our pro- 


which neither fears the Senate nor Pallas, can per- 
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the Emperor, lay with the Empreſs,” and was maſter 
of the Empire; ſo that Nero ſaid pertinentiy of 
him, when he turned him out of office, & that Pg 
c ja went to abdicate the Soyereignty, _ 
Behold the debafement of the great and venerable 
oman Senate! Ir is not enough that they flatter the 
mperor, and heap upon him Powers and Honours 
ſo great and manifold, that at la they have none 
for themſclyes, hardly any for him: they muſt hits 
wiſe adore, and enrich, and exalt the fugitives. and 
off-courgings of the earth, inſets naturally doomed 
to the vileſt offices of the kitchen, ſtable, and pri 
The Romans, Lords of the World, inuſt put their 
necks under the feet of the dregs of human race, For 
contemptible project of that fame Pa#as, about pu- 
Fiſhing Ladies who married flaves, Bareas Sor ams Con- 
ſul elect, the firſt Magiſtrate in the Roman world, 
moved the Senate to reward him with the ornaments 
of Pretor, the next Ciyil Office in the State, and a 
yon of near an hundred thoufand poundz. To this 


otion it was added by Cornelius Sxipio, 'that«Pallu | 


ſhould have publick thanks, that he who was del- 
cended from the old Kings of Arcadia, ſhould to 
the ſervice of the publick thus poſtpone that his an. 
Nobilit y, and deign to be reckoned amongſt the 
mperor's Miniſters. But Claudius auerted that pa- 

tos would 'reſt content with. the honours of the Pre- 
forſhip, and tejocting the preſent, chuſe to live in hls 
uſual poverty. The Decree puſſed, was engraved in 
braſs, nd publickly hung up; à pompous" Decree, 
in which a fellow, lately *a"barefoored (ave, now 
worth near eight millions, was magnified for-obſers- 
ing the laudible ſelf-denial and pareimon) of thc 
f primitive 


er and ſe aſe! dignity debaled; Anfamy _ 
o low — au ful authority of the Senate deſcend 
how vilely mne function of a Conful-proſtirut 
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ed} how ignominiouſly the glorious name of Scipio 
employed! how abominably the ornaments of Magi- 
tracy defiled | an ordinance of State big with ſervi- 
tude and lies ! what ſtupidity in the Emperor, what 
inſolence in the flave, and what a melancholy failure 
of all Virtue, Truth, and Liberty amongſt all degrees 
of men | It was, in truth, a compliment made to a 
ſaye by a body of ſlaves, as Pliny well 'obferyes. We 
may gueſs at the villany and evil deeds of the man 
by the enormous Honours that were paid him, tho' 
we had no. other rule or proof, as we have proofs 
enough. No ſuch violent court was ever paid to Ss: 
mea; and Tigedlin had much more weight and au- 
a Qoaine ang crit bagat in dial rn 
eal goodneſs and merit beget in all good men 
real friendſhip. and affection; and real affeftion is ne- 
ver ſo loud nor ſhewy as affection aſſumed. Where 
ve ſincerely like and eſteem we are not afraid of ſuf- 
picion in the perſon eſteemed, nor ſpend much 
breath and ceremony to convince him. But where 
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ſeſſions are pompous and wordy. It was abſolutel 
impoſſible that theſe vile Upſtarts ſhould love t 
Senate, or any great men, great in blood, or fortune 
or virtue; or the Senate or any great Roman could 
love ſuch vile Upſtarts: but we fee what diſguiſes 
fear and falſhood can put on] Impartial poſterity, 


ceive nothing in the Honours by them conferred up- 
on him, but the infamꝭ of both perpetuated. Nor 
vas Claud ius the only Emperor who was thus led in 
bondage by his franchiſed bondmen: others ſubmit- 
ted to the ſame vaſſalage, to the ſame infamous Coun+ 
ſellors: plerique principes ( ſays Pliny ) libertorum eram 
ſervi; borum conſiliis, harum nutu regebautur. Was 
not the world finely governed, and humankind com- 
pltely happy 3 when'tbe'univerſal Lord was ſivayed 
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by the luſt and nod of creatures juſt ' redeemed from 

the infamy of whips and fetters? The mighty Ceſar, 

to whom the Romans owed all their enſuing miſery 
and bondage, began the exaltation of ſuch ſons of 


earth; and in contempt of cenſure, declared" that, 
ce if he had employed Highwaymen and''affaffins to 
tc ſupport his grandeur, . he would in return have 
te / honoured them with the ſame fayour.” A true 
confeſſion, but methinks not very politick: we have 
ſeen already whether his worthy- Succeſſors did not 
actually do ſo, and what were the Inſtramenta regii, 
the bloody tools and machinery of abſolute Rule, 
Polyclet s, a manumized flave of Nero's, when cnt 
by his maſter to inſpect the State of Britain, travel 
led with ſuch an immenſe train, that he was a bur. 
den to great nations, even thoſe of Italy and Gaul. 


512. * i ; 4 3; . on 88 

Sect. IV. The exceſſive Flattery of the Senate, boy 

anime F 14.1 ill jauged. [7007 SITEML 
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HERE was no mean in the Flattery 
1 Senate. They might have been good Cour- 
tiers, without being ſo abandoned Courtiers. There 
are inſtances of their carrying queſtions againſt the ſpi 
rit of the Court and the efforts of favourites; in the 
worſt Reigns. Thus in ſpight of all the power and 
caballing of Agrippina, they expelled Targuitins Fri. 
cut, a creature of hers; from the Senate, in detelta- 
tion of his baſe: attack upon the life of Starks 
Taurus, in ſubſerviency to the Empreſs, Who Fear. 
ed after the Wealth and ſine Gardens of that illuF 
trious Senator. Thus too in the caſe of Autiſius 
the Pretor, who had compoſed ſome virülent Verſes 
againſt Nero, and expoſed: them at a great-entertain- 
ment; tho! he was impleaded of Treaſon by Coſſuti- 
471165, Capito ſon · in · lau to that power ful minion Ti- 
gellinus, and tho Junius Maruilut, the 'Qonſul — 
e nm 
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moved that he might be doomed to die aftet the ri- 
gorous manner of antiquity; the Senate followed 
the milder motion of Thraſea Petus fot confiſcation 
and exile. Nor would they depart from the ſentence 
eren after they had received Nero's Letter about it, 
tho' in it he manifeſted high indignation. | 
They might have made ſome. other efforts of this 
kind, where they made none; on the contrary, they 
gave away their Liberties and Voices faſter than they 
could have been taken. But the honeſt boldneſs off 
Thraſea broke the bondage which hung upon the 
minds of others: ſo much can the example of one 
worthy man do even in an aſſembly devoted to cor- 
mption and ſervitude! It is true Thraſea paid a ſe- 
Joer after reckoning, and twas the apprehenſion of 
that which ſtopped the mouths of others, or opened 
them only to fawn. But who would not-chuſe the 
reputation, and integrity of a Patriot, that of a 
Thraſea , even at the expence of his fate; rather 
than the fortune and favour of the ſycophant Vitel- 


, with the abjectneſs of his life, and infamy of 
i his name? 72278 | 

re 07 LS SOLE . 

„ ed. V. The free Judgment of Poſterity a powerful 
Ne warning to Princes, to reign with moderation and 
d to deteſt Flatterers. The Name and Memory” of 
if the Roman Tyr ants how treated. 

- A men have ſome vanity, and thence ſome 
1 ſondneſs for fame: if they would acquire it, 
and avoid Infamy, they mult ſquare their actions to 
ins the Judgment of Poſterity: with Poſterity, little eva- 
ſes bons, falſe colourings, and chicane will not paſs for 


reaſons, tho' they may with our cotemporaries, who 


11 are often inflyenced by friendſhips, often engaged 
7i- u parties, often warmed and miſled by paſſion and 
ect, bartiality. Death and time deſtroy all artifices, diſ- 


ſipate 
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fipate all miſts, and unveil myſteries : the 'ntentiong 


of men with all theit motives and purſuits are ther 
| ſcanned and laid open. The flights of Flattery, win 
not then be termed fondneſs for the Prince, nor 
the efforts of Ambition miſcalled publick zeal : Cin. 
dius and Pallas, Tiberius 'and Sej ans, Nero and 7. 
gelinu ; men ſo careſſed, applauded and worſig. 
during their life and power, men who then en, 
loyed all tongues in their praifes, do now fill, and 
— long filled the mouths of all men with deteſta. 
tion, and their hearts with abhorence. What aal 
now their craft and ſubornations, their power and 
high poſts? Does the awe of purple, or the violence 
of the ſword, do Pretorian Guards and erted 
Laws, ſecure their memory as they did their Pet. 
ſons ? Do I, for example, fear their charges of Tres. 
ſon, or the vile breath of their informers , while l 
treat them as ſanguinary Monſters, as the Tyrants, 
Peſts and Oppreflors of the earth; as publick Curſe 
and Murderers in cold blood? 
Theſe Tyrants and their Flatterers, tho they puſh- 
ed both Tyranny and Flattery as far as they would 


go, have not been able, with all their Arts and Ter- 


rors, to ſtifle the memory of men, nor reſtrain the 
fpeech. They are handed down to us under their 
proper titles: the Emperor Nero we ſeldom ſay; but 
the Tyrant Nero, is in every ones mouth: and the 
idea of a ſycophant ever accompanies the name of 
Vitellis. His great credit and offices are forgot, or 
remembered only to his infamy. What a check mul 
Hiſtory and the Cenſure of Poſterity be to a Prince 
that has any reflection! Had Tiberius, Claudius, Ci. 
ligula, and other Imperial Monſters confidered whit 
frightful lights they were like to be drawn in to fi- 
ture times, it would have ſpoiled their pleaſure in 
tyrannizing, and made them hate their Flatterers, 
who perſuaded them that all men, at 1 
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men, ſpoke of them as they themſelves ſpoke. With 
regard to Fame and Poſterity it had been better for 
theſe wretches that they had never been born, as well 
as happy for human kind: yet no man was ever a great- 
er drudge for Fame than Nero; erat illi etermtatis. 

rpetueque famæ cupido, ſed inconſulta, ſays Suetoninss 
Wienefs his laborious fatigues in the Theatre and 
Circus, continued day after day, and often nights 
and days, for the reputation of a good Singer, Har- 
per and Codchman. Caligula aſpired to the like glo- 
ry, and was a notable Fencer and aſſiduous Dancer, 
15 well as a Charioteer : Scenicaf*Fult andi canendique 
artes ſt ud ioſiſime appeteret Thrax & auriga. Lau- 
dable Ambition this for a Prince, and as juſt and 
high as that of many others! 

Tiberius alſo wiſhed and prayed for the prafſes and 
affect ionate remembrance of poſterity : ut quandocun- 
que conceſſero, cum laude & bonus recordationibus atque 
fimam nomiuis mei proſequantir. How well he ſue- 
cereded we all know. He is deteſted as one of the 
moſt dangerous, falſe, and deliberate Tyrants that e- 
rer afflicked men: nay, he was no ſooner known to 
be dead, than the people broke forth into joy and 
execrations : ſome cried, © into the Tiber with Tihe⸗ 


* nal Gods to allot him no manſion but amongſt the 
* damned and accurſad:” others tlireatened to drag 
his body with hooks to the charnel of malefactors: 
and when his corps was going to be removed from 
Miſenum to Rome, every one cried aloud, that it 
ſhould rather be carried to the town of Atella to be 
in the Amphitheatre there throw into a fire. till 
twere half burned. Such were the marks of rement- 
brance he had and deſerved from the people] The 
cher two were treated as frantick butctiers, or rather 
5 two mad dogs delighted with carnage and worrying 
bent and ative to Kill we deſtroy, What is it = 
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7 that they were Princes and Emperors? Men of 
nſe find no magick in names, but regard Monſters 
as Monſters; whatever titles Fortune or Flatterers 
gave them, or they themſelves took. _ 

* *Tis thus Tyrants ſuffer the vengeance of after-ages 
and terrible vengeance tis to ſuch as are tender o 
their Renown and ek Immortality, as moſt Princes 
go ; and indeed have it forced upon them, ſince they 
ſtand too high, and do too much not to be remen- 
bered. Hepeec they ought to be more afraid of fy. 
ture cenſure, which is generally well grounded and 
will certainly laſt, than of temporary praiſe, which 
is or” falſe, conſequently fleeting, at belt to be ſuf- 
pecte 


Seq. VI. How lamentably, Princes are debaucbed ad 
miſled by Flatterers ! 


N OW if Tyrants are abhorred, how much ab 
- J. horrence is due to Flatterers, who often change 
Princes into Tyrants, and make Tyrants worſe that 
they would be. Tiberius aſſumed the Sovereigntj 


with great diffidence; and his natural warineſs would | 


have. probably. made him mild againſt his nature, bad 
not the Romans ſo readily offered bim their necks 
nd their perſons to bondage: bat when he found them 
8 to Slavery, he uſed them like Slaves, and 
having nothing to fear from them, be only follows 
ed the vile bent of his own ſpirit; rupto pudere.C 
metu, ſua tantum 8 ufebapur. | 
Domitian rejoiced when he found that Agricola had 
tft him coheit with his wife and daughter: he vile 
ty thought it done out of judgment and choige, and 
in pary regard to his perſon. So much was bg cet. 
rupted and blinded by continual, Flattery, as te be 
utterly ignorant that no Prince but a bad one. Ws 
ever by a father tender of his iſſue and acc , 
fumed into heirſhip with gem an 
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Nero was in 8 nies after he had murder- 
ed his Mother, he dreaded the ſofdiery, the Senate 
and the people: but when inſtead of A r and re- 
ſentment he met with —_— che from the 
Officers, flattering Deere ö Senate, da a 
Proceſſions, Avi publick Devotions | all 
the Deities, and dhiverſal acquieſcetice : his native 
infolence became more ſwelled, and from this gene- 
tal Servitude aſſuming the pride of victory, he af- 
cended the Capitol, offered facrifices, and thence- 
forth ſurrendered himfelf to the full ſway of all his 
exorbitant luſts. When he had cauſed theſe two no- 
ble Romans, Plaut and Ha, to be affaſſinated, he 
wrote to the Senate without mentioning the execy- 
tion, only that they were two men of turbulent 
ſpirits, and what mighty care it coſt him to ſecure 
the State : 4 the obſequious fathers from & 

e 


Senate degraded theſe dead Senators, and ordaine 
publick Prayers and Sacrifices. Nero, upon the r 
ceiving of ths Dectee, and finding that all his bttr 
tal 5 uities and acts of * pace for ſo man 
feats of renown; grew emboldened to do a tht 
which. even Nero till then durſt not do, and turned 
away the virtuous Octavia his wife, her by whom 
he held the Empire: itur arrepto patrum conſulto, 
potquam cunct᷑ a ſcelerum ſuorum pro egregiis acc 
det, exturbat Gd aulan. Nay when foot afte 12 
Imperial butcher had ordered the blood of that 
trious Innocent to be hed, thanks and dblations were 
again preſented to the 1 y at vtdininge of 
Senate. A pärticular, fays Nahe, which with this 
yiew 1 recotint, that 4. * the events of 
thoſe times in this or an oy one Hiſtory, may take 
it for granted that as often as the Emperors 
manded acts of cruelty, biniſitfjents and affaffinati- 
om ſd often thanks ind factifices were d&reed 8 
the Gods; auck thofe Solemtiities which" were of 
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old the marks and conſequences of publick victorics 
and publick felicity, were now ſo many ſad marks 
of publick ſlaughter and deſolation: quod ad eum f. 
nem memoravimus, ut quicunque caſus temporum illo- 
rum nobis vel aliis auctoribus noſcent, pr eſumptum ha. 
be ant, quot iens fugas & cedes juſſit princeps, totiens 
grates deis attas;, queque rerum fry olim, 
tum publice cladis inſignia fuiſſe. | 
This was remarkably verified afterwards as well as 
now: when Vero, upon the diſcovery of Piſo's con- 
ſpiracy, had ſpilt rivers of blood, and flain men by 
heaps z the fulles the City was of executions and fu- 
nerals, the fuller too were the Temples of ſacrifices; 
one had Joſt a ſon, one a brother, or kinſman, or 
friend in this general butchery; and the greater their 
loſs, the more gayety they ſhewed, adorned their 
Houſes with Laurel, frequented the Temples with 
Thankſgiving, embraced the knees of the Tyrant, 
and worried his hand with kiſſes. Nero took all this 
for ſo many ſincere tokens of affection and joy: 
when jn truth, their Congratulations and Flattery 
were juſt in proportion to their ſevere ſorrow. 


Seft. VII. The peſtilent tendency of flatteri 18 Cout 
ſels, and the Glory of ſuch as are ſincere. 


T HAT a poiſonous thing is this ſame Flat- 

tery? by it Princes are miſled intq a per- 
ſuaſion that all their meaſures of Oppreſſioh , all 
their acts of Frenzy and Rage, are juſt meaſures of 
Goyernment, that forced praiſe is real affęction, that 
they themſelyes are popular when they are abhorred; 
and thus they are kept from repenting or mending, 
hecauſe relying upon the aſſurances of Flatterers, 
they cannot find that they haye done amiſs, or ſee 
any thing to be mended. The Flatterers of Ner 
ridiculed Seneca and failed at him and Pen 
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that Prince he wanted no Tutors. The ſame did the 
Flatterers of Commodus in relation to the old Coun- 
ſellors, which had been his fathers. Nero and Com- 
modus followed the advice of their Flatterers, and 
reigned miſchievouſly and died tragically, and their 
memories are abhorred. Thus they are kept hood- 
winked and ſecure, till the firſt thing they open their 
eyes upon is their Throne tottering or overturned, and 
perhaps an executioner's knife at their breaſt : and 
even when things are come to that extremity, there 
will be thoſe to miſrepreſent and flatter, as in the 
caſe of Galbaz a few moments before he was maſ- 
ſacred, he was foothed with falſe aſſurances of ſecu- 
rity: quidam minora vero, ue tum quidem obliti adu- 
lationts. e 

How pernicious too is ſuch falſification even to 
thoſe that practiſe it; ſince tho they mean it out of 
{|fiſhneſs and for ſecurity, yet by ſanctify ing upon 
all occaſions the Qppreſhon aud Deſtruction of others, 
they do but invite their own! Whereas were mat- 
ters laid honeſtly before Princes, that this meaſure is 
a Grievance, chat an Oppreſſion, and that whate- 
yer is unjuſt to others is dangerous to themſelves, 
they would prefer caution with ſafety, to hu- 
mour and wilfulneſs accompanied with Peril; they 
would grow into a habit of doubting, deliberating 
and enquiring z of ſubmitting their own Judgment 
to that of others; of remembring that they are what 
they are for the ſake of their People, and that they 
ought to have no Will, nor Intereſt, but the pub- 
lick Will and the publick Intereſt. | 
Had Nero purſued the good Rules of Government 
dictated by Seneca and Burrus, and propoſed by him- 
ſelf in his firſt Speech to the Senate; had he 3 
ed the counſels of that bloody and deteſtable ſyco- 
tony Tigellinus and of others like him, he might 
«1c enged his Reign with as much renown as he be- 
| gan 
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Zan it, and left a memory revered as much ag th 
now deteſted. And would the confidents of Princes, 
inſtead of debaſing themſelves into the characters of 
Paraſites, inſtead of abuſing their truſt, and bring. 
ing Infamy, upon their Maſters and thetwnſelves; 
would they inſtead of this give upright counſel, ſich 
as conduced to the good of all men, they would, 
beſides the praiſe of well doing, take the beſt method 
to ſecure themſelves, their fortunes and families in 
the general ſecurity: or ſhould they be rewarded 
with diſgrace, or even with death, they would have 
the approbation of their own Confciences, the 25. 
plauſes of the living, and the praiſes of Poſterity, 

ut while they ſooth the Prince in his jealouſſes and 
violence, and encourage him in deſtroying ſuch as 
he, or ſuch as they fear or diſlike, they fet him x 
leſſon and example for turning the edge of his fury 
upon themſelves, whenever he becomes prompted by 
his humour or caprice; a cafe often happening, and 
always to be apprehended. The Courtiers and Flat. 
terers of the Emperor Caracalla, to humour him, 
concurred with him in the murder of his Brother 
Geta; and after that murder, tho' committed by his 
own hand, were themſelyes murdered for their wie. 
ked complaiſance, and amongſt them Letus his Favor: 
rite and Confident. Yet he was ſo far from remorſe 
for ſhedding his brother's blood, that he maflacred 


evety friend and adherent to his brother, to th: 


tumber of twenty thoufind in a ſhort time. Tiberint, 
of all his Friends, Confidents and Counſellors, ſcarce 
let one eſcape a violent end, unleſs Where by a nt 
rural death they prevented it: and they who had been 
the Miviſters of his Tyratiny, hardly eyer. failed to 
fall by it. He indeed protected them from the re: 


ſentment and ptoſecution of others; but he general 


ly poured vengeance upon them hirfelf: /celermn 
miniſtros, nt perverti ab ai nolebat 5 ita Laien 
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ſatiatus, & eblatis in eandent operam recentibus, ve. 
teres & pregraves adflixit. Veſcularius Atticus and 
juliu Marinus, were two of his moſt ancient inti- 
mates: they had accompanied him during his retire» 
men at Rhodes, and never forſook him in his retreat 
at Capreæ: they had abetted his Tyranny, and aſ- 
ited him in his cruel Counſels, nor does it appear 


that they had ever offended him by any good Coun- 
ſel: Veſcularius was his manager and inter- agent in 
the perfidious plot to deſtroy that noble Roman Libo 
Druſus; and by the co-operation of Marinus, Se- 
janus had worked the overthrow of Curtius Atticus. 
Was not all this merit enough at leaſt, to have re- 
deemed their own lives? It was not ; they fell them» 
ſelres victims to his cruelty, as to ſatiate his cruelty 
they had made others fall: ad mortem aguntur : quo 
letius acceptum, ſays Tacitus, ſua i in conſul- 
tores recidiſſe: their tragical end was followed with 
the more joy, for that upon their own heads had 
thus recoiled the precedents of their own traiterous 
ihe; In truth, theſe inſtruments of cruelty are 
generally abhorred by the Princes that uſe them. 
Anicetus Admiral of the Gallies to Nero, conduct- 
ed and perpetrated the murder of his mother Agrip- 
pina, and for a ſhort ſpace continued in ſome ſmall 
favour with the Prince, but was afterwards held in 
greater averſion 3 for, ſays Tacitus, the Miniſters of 
evil Counſels are by Princes beheld as men whoſe 
looks continually upbraid them; at exprobrantes aſ- 
piciuntur. Such too was the fate of Cleander under 
commodus, who loved him; was governed by him, 
and cut off his head. How differently related is 
the fate of Zurrut, ſuſpected to have been by Nero 
poiſoned : civitati grande deſiderium eius manſit per 
memoriam virtutis: mighty and laſting was the ſor- 
row of Rome for his Death, for the Romans re- 
membered his virtues: and à little before; . | 

tis 
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tibus in dies publicis malis, ſubſidia minuebantur, cos 
ceſſitque vita Burtus : while the calamities of the Pub- 
lick were growing daily more heavy and bitter, the 
teſources of the Publick were diminiſhed, and Byryy 
died. How nobly too is the tragedy of Seneca re. 
counted ! tis too long to find room here. | 

1 ſhall end this Diſcourſe with obſerving, that at 
Flatrery is the effect of dread and falſhood ; as the 
moſt tyrannical Princes are moſt flattered, and men of 
the falſeſt minds are the greateſt Flatterers; this con- 
ſideration ſhould be a leſſon to Princes and great men, 
to weigh the actions they do againſt the Praiſes they 
receives and if they find themſelves righteous, they 
may conclude theft panegyricks to be ſigcere. Let 
them reflect upon their acts of benevoletice or op- 
preſſion, and how they have uſed their people. The 
would alſo do well to examine what ſort of Men 
they are who praiſe them; whether men of virtue 
and honour, lovers of truth, lovers of their Coun- 
try and of hutnankind z or whether they are thoſe 
unlimited Sycophants, whoſe cuſtom and rule it is 
to extol at random all the ſayings and doings of 
Princes, worthy and unworthy: quibus omnia prit- 
tipis, honeſt a atque inhoxefta laudare mos eſt. 


D1SCOU-KSE : N. 
Upon Courts. 


Zelt. I. Of Freedom of Speech; and how reaſonable it i. 


o the foregoing Diſcourſe upon Flattery, 
|| I thought it might not be unſuitable to 
 ſubjoin another upon Courts, the place 
where that peſtilent and unmanly practice is wont 
chiefly to prevatl, | | | 
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During thoſe Reigns which I have been deſerih- 
ing, when Power was eſtabliſhed in Terrors, and 
Subjection converted into Abaſement, ſmall was the 
wonder that reftraint upon ſpeech was no inconſide- 
rable link in the publick chain, and care taken that 
ſuch as preſumed to breathe ought but vaſſalage, 
ſhould not breathe at all. This was wretched 
licy, barbarous and impoſſible to be practiſed. The 
palſions are not to be extinguiſhed but with life; 
and to forbid people, eſpecially a ſuffering people, 
to ſpeak, is to forbid them to feel. | 

It is not indeed to be expected that men ſhould 
he ſuffered to meet together tumultuouſly, in order 
to publiſh their mutual Diſcontents and Wrongs, 
and to inflame one another: but complaints uttered 
in their families, or dropped occaſionally, or com- 
municated to a friend, can never affect Authority. The 
more men expreſs of their hate and reſentment, per- 
haps the leſs they retains and ſometimes they vent 
the whole that way: but theſe paſſions, where they 
are ſmothered, wilt be apt to feſter, to grow veno- 
mous, and to diſcharge themſclves by a more dange- 
tous organ than the mouth, even by an armed and 
rinditive hand. Leſs dangerous is a railing mouth 
than a heart filled and enflamed with bitterneſs and 
curſes; and more terrible to a Prince ought to be 
the ſecret execrations of his people than their open 
revilings, or than even the affaults of his enemies. 
Of all the blood ſpilt under Tiberius and the follow- 
Ing Tyrants for Words (and for no greater cauſe 
„ celuge was ſpilt) how ſmall a part conduced to 
„bei ſecurity ? none that I remember: but every drop 
vas an indelible Rain upon their perſons and upon 
their Government; every drop derived hatred, and 
conſequently weakneſs and danger upon it. Rigo« 
tous puniſhument for ſmall faults, or for ſuch” as = 
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the common opinion paſs for none, is a mark of il 
Politics: it makes the ſpirit of the Adminiſtration 
look hideous and dreadful; and it renders every man, 
who finds himſelf liable ro the like faults, a capital 
enemy. Surely it ought to be a maxim in Govern. 
ment, that errors which can have no conſequences, 
ought to have no puniſhment. 

Oliver Cromwell; who ſeems to have ſeen far into 
the heart of man, was little affeQed with the hard 
words and invectives of particulars, and as high as he 
carried Authority, left people to talk and rail, The 
ſame is true of the late Regent of France, one who 
well knew human nature and the nature of power: 
it was then common to ſee Frenchmen ſwagger and 
ſtorm as freely as an old Roman would have done 2. 
gainſt an unpopular Magiſtrate. In truth, where no 
liberty is allowed to ſpeak of Governors, beſides that 
of praiſing them, their praiſes will be little believed; 
Their tenderneſs and averſion to have their conduct 
examined, will be apt to prompt people to think their 
conduct guilty or weak, to ſuſpect their management 
2nd deſigns to be worſe than perhaps they are, and to 
become turbulent and ſeditious rather than be forced 
to be ſilent. When nothing but incenſe and applauſe 
will be accepted or borne; all plain dealing, all ho- 
neſt counſet and true information, will be at an end 
and baniſhed, to make room for deceitful adorations, 
for pleaſing and pernicious falſhoods, If Princes whoſe 
memory is diſliked, had allowed their ſubjects and 
co-temporaries to have ſpoken truth to them or of 
them, probably Poſterity would not have ſpoke ſo 
much ill, as it is probable they would not then have 
deferved it: and lam apt to believe that it had been 
better for all of them to have permitted, all that 
_ eould have been ſaid, than to have miſſed hearing 
what it imported them to have heard; n 
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bare heard the diſguſts and railings of their people, 
than that their people were armed againſt them, or 
revolted from them: a fate which has befallen ſome 
of them, who having had Courtiers over complaiſant, 
or ears over: tender, learnt that they were dethron- 
ed before they had learut that they were not beloy- 
ed; and found ſcarce any interval between the accla- 
mations of ' Flatterers and the ſtrokes of an Executi- 
oner. Such is the genius of Courts, where ill ti- 
dings are generally concealed or diſguiſed ; ſuch too 
often the filence and ſoothings of  Couptiers, who 
tell only or chiefly what is pleaſing; and ſuch ſome- 
times the pride and impatience of Princes, that they 
will ſuffer nothing which ruffles their paſſions, to ap- 
proach their underſtanding. 1 


wy 


Seck. II. The Spirit of Courtiers what ; ſome good 


* is ſomething elſe than zeal for telling truth, 
that carries men to Court and keeps them in it: 
to raiſe an intereſt, or to preſerve it, is the more 
prevailing paſſion. And becauſe whoever ſets his foot 
there with any view to place and favour, is always 
fure of competitors, be his perſon or pretences what 
they will, ever ſo conſiderable or inconſiderable; his 
chief care will be to conquer oppoſers and ſecure 
himſelf, and as there ever will be ſome oppoſition, 
real or apprehended, that care will be conſtant: hence 
the ſpirit of a Court, ſelfiſh, ſuſpicious and unfriend 
j; and hence the ſupple ſpirit of Courtiers, to love 
and hate, court and avoid, praiſe and perſecute the 
ſame 5 with notable ſuddenneſs, ju as he is pro- 
moted or diſgraced, and can help or hurt, or is to 
be deprived of all capacity ta do either. To be well 
With the ſubſiſting Power, with him who holds the 
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reins of Authority, and diſtributes, or cauſes to he 
diſtributed the bleſſings and terrors of Power, is the 
main purſuit; his motions. are chiefly watched, his 
affections and averſions are ſtudied and adopted; and 
thus a ſmile or a frown from the Throne, or from 
one who is next the Throne, is eagerly catched up, 
ſeizes the faces of a whole drawing-room in an in. 
ſtant, and is handed down with ſignal uniformity, 
through all claſſes of men, from a Grandee to the 
loweſt Clerk in an Office, 

A Court is a great Exchange, where one or a fey 
have favours to diſpoſe of, where many reſort to pro- 
cure them, and where all therefore ſtrive to outgo 
in the ways of pleaſing every one who has the ſame 
aim, and ſtudy every method to render themſelves ac- 
ceptable. Hence their obſequious Countenances, Flat. 
tery, Inſinuations, and Zeal, ſome paſhons conceal- 
ed, ſome diſguiſed, and others perſonated : hence too 
their attachment ro ſuch as can help to promote 
them, and their neglect of ſuch as cannot: hence 
with them good fortune, however unwarthily pla- 
ced, always paſſes for merit, and abilities ever fink 
with power; and hence their falſnood, ingratitude 
and courteous behaviour. ; 

That this is true of the herd of Courtiers, I believe 
will be allowed. Without doubt there are exceptions, 
and men of great honour, diſintereſtedneſs and friend- 
ſhip are often to be found there z men who ſcorn 
treachery and baſeneſs, and would risk all rather than 
do a mean thing. Such were Aanius Lepidus, Set- 
ca, and Burris; ſuch Cocceins Nerva and Julius Agri. 
cala, and ſuch were the Chancellor De L Hoſpits, 
Chancellor Hyde, and the Earl of Southampton: all 
theſe great men were Courtiers, and lived in Courts 
full of corruption and dangerous deſigns z all practil- 
ed ſome degrees of ſuppleneſs, ſubmitted their opt 
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nions to the neceſſity of the times, and by defeating 
many evil meaſures, were the Authors of much good, 
tho not of all that they would. 

Cardinal Richelien makes heavy complaints of the 
oppoſition he found to his beſt deſigns from the cre- 
dit and intrigues of Women, and the whiſpers and 
ill Offices of malevolent Courtiers. Theſe great men 
abovementioned were likewiſe often wronged, bad 
counſels which they had heartily oppoſed, were im- 
puted to them ; and when they concurred with ſore 
excefles to obviate much greater, juſt allowances were 
not made, and their motives were ſpitefully con- 
ſtrued, Thus the Chancellor De L Hoſpital was ſe» 
verely cenſured by the Hugonors for paſſing the E- 
dict of Romorantin, which bore hard upon them; 
tho by that Edict he prevented their utter extirpa- 
tion, and the miſery of all France, by hindering the 
introduction and eftabliſhment of that monſtrous and 
bloody Tribunal the Inquiſition; in which deſign the 
Court and Parliament were already agreed, and I 
think the Edict for that deteſtable purpoſe was rea- 
dy: for ſuch ſignal and glorious ſervice the Proteſ- 
tants firſt railed at him, and the Papiſts afterwards 
curſed him. Lord Clarendon too was reproached 
with the fale of Dunkirk, and for many other exor- 
bitancies which the ſincere heart of that upright Mi- 
niſter abhorred. Nor could the good counſels of Se- 
neca ſecure him from much envy and defamation : 
and many great Miniſters, thought to be the Authors 
of eyil counſels, have fallen into diſgrace or periſhed 
for dating to offer ſuch as were benevolent and up- 
"1ght; eff vulgus ad deteriora promptum. 
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SeR. III. The Arts of Conrtiers 3 their Cantionſneſy, 
and its Canſes. | 
P LAUSIBLENESS and guiſes are inſepare 
ble from Courts: men muſt not ſeem to underſtand 
all that they apprehend or know, no more than they 
muſt ſpeak all that they think or feel: inteligebantur 
artes, ſed pars obſequn in eo ne deprehenderentur. Princes 
often diſſemble with their ſubjects, their Miniſters with 


them, and all with one another; and every one talks as 


he appears, to the belt advantage. Some diflimulati- 
on there is abſolutely neceſſary, and therefore lau. 
ful. Men are not obliged upon all occaſions to ſpeak 
the truth, tho whatever they ſpeak upon any vcca- 
fon ought to be true. Nor ought any one to be blam- 
ed for hiding his paſſions and ſentiments, ' when the 
diſcovery would only ſerve to hurt himſelf, But few 
people in priyate life can be truſted with ſecrets, 
which publiſned would leſſen one's peace or fame; 
and in Courts there are much fewer, perhaps none, 
Particular intereſts and paſſions are often ſhifting 
there: men who were once cloſe united, become 
widely divided; friendſhips old and long, are turned 
into bitter and vindictive enmity; and he who would 
once have rifqued his life for the preferment of his 
friend, would venture as much, upon a diſgult, to 
bring him to a ſcaffold. This might be exemplified 
by a thouſand inſtances in all Times and Hiſtories, 
Nothing keeps the paſſions more awake than the pur- 
ſujt of power; nothing touches the pride of man 
more ſenſibly than negle& or diſappointment in that 
purſuit, and nothing is more tender and ſuſpicious 
than pride, Few have got ſo much as not' to aim at 
more, or have had ever ſo much aſſiſtance but they 
gxpett further, even where the ſame iz n 
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er perhaps gang and from diſappointment en- 
ſues diſguſt. Too rarely ſeen is that Gratitude which 
books backward, and generouſly ſubſiſts upon favours 
paſt without freſn claims and aliment: how much 
more common is that which muſt be kept up by dai- 
y benefits, and when bereft of ſuch food, expires ? 
Nor is the ceaſing. of gratitude the worſt that is to 
be apprehended from ſelfiſh and ungenerous men: the 
room of it is too often ſupplied by ſpite and revenge; 
and if it be natural to hate ſuch as we have injured, 
this hate muſt be great in proportion: to the injury 
done; and what injury can be greater than that of 
being barbarous to benefactors ? | 

Theſe conſiderations are ſufficient to make ſuch as 
frequent Courts and know men, flow and wary in 
confiding, and to put them under conſiderable re- 
ſerves even where they confide moſt. No one cares 
to be at the mercy of a friend that may be an ene- 
my: henee in the making of friendſhip any where, 
it ought to be one of the firſt conſiderations, whe- 
ther there be any probable cauſes which threaten a 
ruptures whether the buſineſs of love or power, or 
fame, or anger, or intereſt, be never likely to inter- 


fere, and produce the moſt bitter of all enmities, that 
of friends. | 


This warineſs at Court extends even to words and 
looks, The converſing with great men and great af- 
fairs, naturally produces ſecrecy and ſilence: for ſince 
ſuch is the folly of the world, that whatever a great 
man ſays, however light or accidental; ſhall be deem. 
ed deep and myſterious, if it has the leaſt alluſion 
to the tranſactions of the times, and fince they who 
hear it will be apt, through vanity, to quote it; great 
men ſeldom ſay any thing upon ſuch ſubjects; and e- 
'en when they hear the talk and ſentiments of others, 
they take care that neither their anſwers; nor their 


countenance, 


% 
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countenance, ſhall betray their own; Sometimes; 
word thoughtleſsly dropped, or an unſeaſonable ſmile, 
or ſome mark of ſurprize, has given light into an 
important defign and marr'd it intirely. The like 
eircumſpection they obſerve in their diſcourſe upon 
particulars, becauſe their diſcourſe may be eaſily al 
tered and poifoned by the malice or folly of ſuch 
as hear it; a practice as uſual at Court as in any 
country village; and many a man has been diſgraced 
by his own words whiſpered and altered by a viru- 
tent breath: nay the very ſame thing reported with: 
different tone and action, has had the ſame effett; 
and where the alteration of the words was con- 
fiderable, thoſe of them which were forged and eri. 
minal have been believed, becauſe the reſt that w 
true and innocent, were well atteſted. | 

I ſhall illuſtrate this by the ſtory of young Mere 
(the ſon of Germanicus) in the Court of Tiberius. It 
excellently ſhews the jealouſies of Princes and the ſpi- 
rit of Courts. That young Prince was intirely be- 
loved of the Roman People, who had adored his fa 
ther: hence the diſtaſte and dark ſuſpicions of the 
Emperor, his great uncle and grandfather by adop- 
tion. j auus who had already poifoned the Empe- 
ror's ſon Dru ſus, and was plotting the overthrow 
of the whole reigning Houſe, fed the hate and ap- 
prehenfions of the old Prince, by malignant reports 
and infuſions concerning the young, now the next in 
Succeſſion. This he did by the infter-agency of hol 
low whiſperers and talebearers, who related and 
blackened every thing that eſcaped Nero, who wis 
2iſa hard uſed and brow-beaten, on purpoſe to extort 
from him ſevere and unwary complaints, ſuch as 
might fill up the charge againſt him: Moreover his 
domeſticks and retainers, impatient to ſee him in pow 
er, that they might ſhine in its trappings, were 110 
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himſelf, to meet the zeal of the people, to gratify 
the paſſſonate wiſhes of the army; as the only expes 
dients to daunt and repulſe the inſolence of Sein 
who now deſpiſed him as a boy, and his grandfa: 
ther as ſuperannuate. 12 

The young Prince, however naturally modeſt, Was 
yet by ſo many inſtigations tranſported beyond the 
circumſpection which the ſtation that he was in and 
the many eyes that were upon him required; and 
thence gave vent to words, which, tho' * 
trayed no ſign of any treaſonable purpoſe, yet being 
ill guarded and favouring of contumacy, were; by 
the ſpies purpoſely placed about him, carried inſtantly; 
well heightened and imbittered, to Tiberius; No 
under all theſe: imputations and aſperſions was he 
warned or admitted to vindicate himſelf, but beſef 
on the contrary with ſeveral melancholy and bod in 
appearances. Some of the Court carefully ſnunne 
to meet him; others juſt greeted him and then in- 
ſtantly left him; many with whom he had begun 4 
converſation, broke it off abruptly; while the Creg- 
tures and adherents of Sejanus looked on with a ra- 
licious laugh. Tiberius too always received him ſtern- 
ly, or with a hollow and upbraiding ſmile; arid 
whether the youth ſpoke or ſaid nothing; kette 
were crimes in his words, crimes in his filence; Nets 
ther did his bed*«chamber and the ſhades' of hight 
ſecure him from his Enemies and Accuſers, for eve 
his reſtleſſneſs and watchings, nay his fighs and dteati⸗ 
were by his wife divulged to her mother Zivid g 
and by her to her adulterer Hunt. Druſus alſog 
his younger brother; was by this wicked Politiela 
drawn to combine againſt him, 43 one who ſtood 
between himſelf and the Empire; and was bette 
beloved by their W Arippind; a fre 
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cauſe this of emulation and prejudice, - Yet at 
that very time was Srjanm laying a deſign again} 
the Life of this ſame Druſus, whom he knew to he 
of a Spirit tempeſtuons and fiery, and thence the 
more obnoxious to ſnares, Thus he began the Tra- 
gedy of theſe two youths, and that of their mother; 
but before he had finiſhed theirs, ſuffered his own, 
which was abundantly bloody, but abundantly juſt, 
Their brother Caligula was a better Courtier: he 
ſtudied the temper and manner of Tiberius, and in all 
things conformed to it; but was particularly a com- 

lete ſcholar of his in diflimuJatien : ſimulation 
alſa in finu avi perdidiſcerat. Upon the .condemna- 
tion of his mother, upon the exile of his brothers, 
not a word, not a groan efcaped him, nor any ſymp. 
tom of reſentment or pity. The paſſions are no 
where more agitated than at Court; yet no where 
are the ſigns of perturbation more ſuppreſſed. 


Sect. IV. of Slanderers and Talebearers in Courts: 
| the Folly of Craft. 

AE occupation of ſlander and whiſpering will 
1 like other occupations, always thrive according 
to th I given to it, and being ealily 


" Saw a 


xerciſed,,. will be ever engaging freſh adventurers 
What requires leſs labour and conſcience than to find 
out, or frame, or invenom a ſtory to the Prehn 
dice of another, eſpecially when he is not to be heard 
in his own defence, nor ſuffered to confront his Ac 
cuſer, nor perhaps ever knows that he has one! 
There is an endleſs appetite in mankind for intdli 
gence and ſecret iſtory 3 and in proportion to that 
appetite, they who feed it are well received and et- 
couraged. Hut of all places they fare beſt in Courts. 
- Great men are in the power of ſuch. people — 
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ble of doing notable miſchief there. Theſe inſtru- 


de traced to no original or to a ver) low one, pe- 
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more than they themſelves imagine or mean: theſe 
aſſiduous ſhadows of theirs, wha have their ear, and 
know their tempers, watch their unwary moments 
and obſerve when they are gay and open, when difs 
obliged and angry, when full of thought and buſineſs z 
and will be ſure to improve the preſent temper and 
opportunity, They know the Characters of men z 
know whom their Patron loves, whom he diſlikes, ta 
whom he is altogether indifferent, with what is like» 
ly to be believed of each. They extoll ſome, decry 
others, flatter him, miſrepreſent all; and ſooth, or 
alarm, or divert him, juſt as his humour and their 
drift requires. If with this they can play the droll, 
and make dry and malicious jeſts, they are accom» 
liſhed in their way : but moſt villainous is that ta- 
ent which is good for nothing but to do hurt; it 
is like death and poiſon, fit only to take away life, 
Vatinius was a buffoon of this peſtilent caſt, and, 
from working in a ſtall, taken to Court, at firſt for 
jſt and diverſion 3 but having a malicious ſpirit and a 
ſarcaſtical turn, ſoon became a terror to every wor- 
thy and illuſtrious man: infomuch that in wealth and 
fayour, and in power to do miſchief,” he grew to 
exceed all the other Miniſters of iniquity in Nero's 


In all Courts there are many who riſe into notice, 
and preferment for no greater merit than that of 
officiouſneſs, buffoonery and talebeating; and Courts 
are the places in the world where bad and worthleſs 
people can do the moſt harm ; a Barber, a Porter, 
a Valet de Chambre, and even a Child are all capa- 


ments, let them be ever ſo mean, will find ſome ar 
other to hear them; theſe will find others; and a 
ſtory that has run through a hundred hands, and can 
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haps the idle prattle, of a Chambermaid, may for 
all that have no mean influence. 

But whatever reaſon men have, upon all theſe ac. 
counts, to keep a guard upon their lips and beha- 
viour at Court; there is ſtill room for great frank. 
heſs and candour, and no neceſſity of illuſion and 
feceiving, tho' it be often neceflary to let people 
deceive themſelves, and would be often imprudent 
and dangerous to undeceive them. It is certain that 
in the tranſacting of great Affairs, the rules of mo- 
rality admit of ſome relaxation: this is to be lament- 
ed, but not to be helped. Such frequently are the 
exigencies of a State, and ſuch always the crooked- 
neſs and depravity of the heart of man, that were 
you to deal openly, to tell all that you mean, all 
that you know and all that you aim at, you would 
expoſe your Country to ruin, and yourſelf to ſcorn, 
perhaps to the black. The moſt that can be done 
is to ſaye appearances, and be wary of what expref- 
fions are uſed ; for upon theſe occaſions and many 
others, men are not to be upbraided. for their (: 
lence. I know ſome who have gone through nice 
Embaſſies, ſome who have concluded intricate Nego- 
tiations, others who have adminiſtred the higheſt 
Offices, and ſtill preſerved the character of high Ho- 
hour and untainted Veracity. This ſhews the thing 


o be poſſible: and a promiſe or aſſurance, juſt given 
bo ſerve a turn, and therefore not obſerved afterwards, 
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ed, no man in his ſtation more deſpiſed z he could ne+ 
ver rely upon any party, for he deceived all parties 
and all particulars 3 and nothing could ſupport him 
but the blind obſtinacy of the Queen Regent, and 
the mere weight of Royal Power armed in his de- 
fencez but in fpight of rhe Queen and the Autho- 
rity Royal, he was forced to run and ſculk for his 
life, The Parliament ſet a price upon his head, and 
jſued ordinances to the People to fall upon him as 
a publick Enemy. Yet he had never carried Sove- 
reign Power fo high as his Predeceſſor, nor ever ex- 
erted it ſo terribly: but he had no faith nor ho- 
nour, and therefore no perſonal friends. 'To this hour, 
Richelieu is conſidered as a Miniſter, who tho' arbi- 
trary and ſevere, was yet an elevated genius, and a 
man of veracity to particulars 3 Mazarin, as a man 
not rigorous indeed, nor vindictive, but fordid, ad- 
dicted to low cunning and lies, and, with all the e- 
clat of a great Miniſter, unable to hide the little 
tricking Italian. | 

Craftineſs is a deſpicable quality, and undoes it- 
ſelf: he who has it and acts by it, can never diſ- 
guiſe it long; and when it becomes apparent, it be- 
comes impotent, arms every body againſt it, draws 
hatred or ridicule, at beſt is perfectly uſeleſs; and 
the man, even when he deals uprightly, is ſuſpected 
to mean knaviſhly. What got Tiberius by all his 
profound ſbtilty and wiles, but to have his beſt ac- 
tions ill conſtrued, and his fincereſt profeſſions to be 
lisbelieved ? ad vana & totiens inriſa revolutus, de 
reddenda Repub. &c. vero quoque & honeſto fidem 
dempfit. What got Philip the ſecond of Spain by 
= that ſtrange and intricate ſcene of; falſe Politics, 
concerted to transfer his own guilt upon the head of 
tis Miniſter Antonio Perez; but to bring home the 
ul imputation of that guilt to his own door, and 
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to produce full proof where before there was only 
ſuſpicion? Sincerity is very conſiſtent with human 
prudence, and often a part of it, conſidering the re. 
putation that always attends itz and men even in 
Courts may be very upright, without being unguard- 
ed; nor can Courtiers ever do bufineſs with one 
another without ſome openneſs and candour. I hays 
ſeen it aſſerted ſomewhere, that people are oftner 
deceived by diſtruſt than by acts of confidence. I have 
obſerved as plain dealing in Courtiers as in any o. 
ther ſort of men in the world. It is ridiculous to 
carry reſerve and deepneſs into every thing. I knoy 
not a more contemptible fort of men than ſuch a 
mimick buſineſs and myſtery : I have ſeen ſome ſub- 
altern Courtiers look as important, demure and wa- 
ry, as if they had carried great matters, and even 
the weight of the State upon their ſhoulders, This 
affectation ſerves to raiſe their credit amongſt their ſer- 
vants and artificers in townz and in the country 
amongſt their tenants and neighbours, . and divert 
better judges. There are others who really believe 
themſelves to be in ſecrets; who take ſhrugs and 
nods, mere wards and ſhadows for real confidence 
and communication; and live in happy ignorance, 
under the conceit of high truſt and intelligence. Some 
few too there are, who, beſides deſpiſing the foppe- 
ry of being thought truſted where they are not, are 
careful to hide it from the warld when they are. 
Tis men of this turn who chiefly do credit to a Court 
and whoever does it eredit does it ſervice. 


Soft. V. How much worthleſs People abound in Count) 
| and why. 


S in a great family, where there are numerous 
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de taken to examine the Characters of fervants when 
they are admitted, or to regulate and watch their 
behaviour afterwards, there will ſtill be ſome unwor- 
thy of their places and a difcredit to their maſter z 
how much more ſo muſt it be in a Court, where 
not only the officers, but even the offices are ſo nu- 
merous 3 where ſo many have a right to prefer or 
recommend, and where fo many do both from ſtran- 
ge, wretched, and ſelfiſh motives, nay often for con- 
iderations. altogether diſhonourable and ſcandalous ? 
Tis therefore no wonder that tho the 'polireſt men 
are ways found at Oourt, ſo likewiſe are always a 
ſtrange rabble of creatures, ignorant, mercenary, ri- 
diculous and diſagreeable, who owe their perfer- 
ment to chance, whim, money, dirty ſervices, to 
names, affinities, nay to impudence and folly ; and 
one who has no pretences to any thing elſe, neither 
to education, nor capacity, nor honour, nor ſpirit, 
nor even fo good looks and common ſenſe, ſhall find 
pretences to à place, and probably ger one. Nor is 
this to be remedied; fince he who gives it does not 
chuſe, but take, and has often ſtronger reaſons to 
oblige the recommender than to reject the recommend- 
ed. I have known a friend, nay a relation of a great 


WT Miniſter, difappoitited twice of an Office which was 
ne even intended for him, but by potent interceſſion was 
e beſtowed elſewhere: the firſt time, upon one whom 


the Miniſter knew not, whom the Recommender 
knew not, nor whom even the Lady who ſpoke for 
him knew but one who for a ſur of money engag- 
& a Gentleman's Valet de Chambre to engage the 
Ladys Woman whom the Valet courted, to engage 
der Lady whom ſhe governed, to engage the laſt 
Recommender, who undertook it and ſucceeded : 
he who had the firſt pretences was again put by op- 
on a yacancyy and a creature put in, whom the * 
| | Ulſter 
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niſter was known to deſpiſe and almoſt to loath; by 
facrificed his opinion, his averfion and his friend tg 

mediation not more honourably obtained. At fo cri. 
tical a junfture as that of a Rebellion, I hay; 
heard of one who by a Letter writ with the fame 
n which he had uſed in correſponding with the 
ebels, procured a handſome proviſion for his bro 
ther, who wiſhed the Rebels as well as he, and had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very publick place by acts 
of diſaffection and difloyal healths. Nor in this in. 
ſtance was there any money or intrigue at all: the 
Recommender had only once told a hearty lie for x 
great man in a nice caſe, and ſworn to it; hence his 
merit and influence; for an a& of honour or ſpirit, 
done to ſerve the Publick, he might perhaps have 
found leſs tegard; perhaps not ſo much as acceſs; as 
befel ſome who did. But we mult ſpare the manes of 
the illuſtrious dead, 

It is certain great men often prefer ſuch as they 
diſlike, and ſuch as do them no credit, ſometimes 
with their eyes open, frequently through mifinforms- 
tion, and in both caſes through ſollicitation and im- 
portunity, Men of merit often want intereſt, often ap 
plication and boldneſs; whereas one who has no one 
worthy qualification, is the more likely to have im- 
portunity and ſhameltſſneſs. It has indeed been often 
a notable advantage to a man, that he had not ſenſe 
enough to be aſhamed nor baulked 3 nay I have known 
fach a negative accompliſhment to be the making of 
his fortune, A rational man will take a rational an- 
ſwer, or even a trifling one, when he ſees it meant 
for a rebuke or a refuſal z or perhaps he has too 
much pride to preſs and befeech, or to ask above 
once: but he who has no underſtanding to miſlead 
him from his intereſt, or to apprehend what is ſaid 
to him; he who is incapable of a repulſe, = r 
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iſhamed of begging and teaſing 5 but has an un- 
changeable front and unwearied nonſenſe; ſtands in a 
fair light to have his pretences conſidered, Thought 
he cannot perſuade, he can tire: he finds the fruit 
and advantage of talents in the abſolute want of 
them; he is deſpiſed and promoted: a little ſhare of 
good ſenfe and modeſty, would have ruined him, and 
he might then have been neither diſliked nor minded: 


Such is the force of recommendation without rea- 


ſon, or againſt it; and ſuch too the power of aſſi- 


duity unincumbered with parts! There are ſtrauge in- 
conſiſtencies in the make and turn and education of 
men. There ate thoſe who can calmly encounter 
death and terrors in any ſhape, yet ſhall tremble in 
ſpeaking two or three words to a Secretary of State 3 
a task which would not baulk a common Footman £ 
others can harangue readily and boldly before a great 
Aſſembly, yet are ſtruck dumb in the company of 
Women, a place where a Page or an ignorant Beau 
can be entertaining and eloquent: ſome have talents 
but not the uſe of them: many have capacity, but 
want application; many are hurt by too much appli 
cation not directed by capacity; ſeveral have good 
ſenſe and activity, and can apply both to ferve & 
friend, but neither to do good, to themſelves; Ii 
ſome you find excellent parts fruſtrated by predomi- 
nant paſſions; in others eminent courage and ſpirit 
drowned and depreciated by a modeſty almoſt childs 
ih: and numbers there are who under a notofjous 
defect of ability, acquirements, and every amiable 
quality, are puſhed up as high as any of theſe equl 
hare puſhed: them, perhaps much higher that all 
them would. So that, in the odd aſſortment ↄf Hu- 
man things, Fortune would ſeem to correſpotid with 
the caprice and wantonneſs of Nature. 2 
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1 have already owned that it is impoſſible to keey 
many worthleſs people out of a Court, conſidering 
how many ways there are to get in: but owing to 
ſuch is a good meaſure of the obloquy uſually thrown 
upon Cotirts and Miniſters; as the falſhood, the low 
tricks and ſpirit of theſe Underlings, are all aſcribed 
to the genius of the place and of power; and under 
the character of inſincerity and ingratitude, it is uſu- 
al in popular diſcourſe and opinion, though tis really 
very unjuſt, to throw all Courtiers together: I even 
believe there ate ſome of them fovlifh and bafe enough 
to like the reputation of ſſipperineſs and deceiving, 
for the ſake of being thought good Courtiers, From 
the numbers too and little minds of fuch, we may 
account for the general outcry and reproach which 
from that quarter uſually follow any worthy Miniſter 
fallen info difgrace : they are for the Powers that be; 
and though they be the work of his hands, were 
thruſt into place by his late might, and are ftill 
basking in the Sun ſhine which he let in upon them; 
yet they are ready not only to leave a falling houfe, 
but to help pull it down. Tis the temper of Rene- 
gadoes. The celebrated Sancho was firſt warmly in 
the intereſt of the injured Baſil, one who had loſt 
his Miſtreſs, for no want of merit, but through the 
fuperior wealth of h rival Gamarho; yet the ſavoury 
Skimmings and loaded ladles out of Gamachd's kettles, 
ſo effectually turned the fupple ſpirit of that courtly 
Squire, that without more ceremony he began to 
juſtify and extoll the happy ſupplanter, and to rail 
plentifully at poor Baſil under mis fortune and dif- 

ace. | 
What can Miniſters expect, when they have raiſed 
ſuch duſt, but that with the firſt contrary wind, it 
will be blown into their eyes? Mean ſpirits, ſelfiſh 
and impudent, can never take the impreſſions of. 0 
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titude and honour 3 no more than ſuch as are modeſt 


and generous can ever be ungrateful or baſe. Yet 
hard is the task to weed a Court of ſuch; not only 
becauſe the ſame intereſt that recommends, does like, 
wiſe protect; but becauſe there are ſo many Candi- 
dates ready to fill their places, and ſupported by ſo 
many Patrons and Interceſſors, that more will be diſ- 
obliged than can be gratified by the change; and af- 
ter all perhaps the freſh comer may not prove the 
more deſerving man. Neither can the great Officers 
eaſily cure the exorbitances and exactions of the infe- 
riour; eſpecially when the ſame are become common 
and inveterate; all. men, even the greateſt men deſire 
to live eaſy with thoſe they have daily to do with 

and will not care to incurr the clamour and curſes of 
Subalterns; who, though they are but ſmall men, yet 
being numerous, and ſupported by all who are inte- 
reſted in corruption, are able by continual complaints 
and noiſe, to weaken the credit of the moſt puiſſant 
Miniſter, and to make him very uneaſy. 


Se. VI, The remarkable Fic kleneſs and Inſincerity of 
Courtierg. 


| Had once an opportunity of ſeeing the ſteadineſs 

and gratitude of Courtiers put to trial; upon 
an apprehenſion of a change in the Miniſtry, I waz 
ſtrictly curious in my obſervations and inquiries; and 
my diſcoyeries were ſuch, as have fully confirmed me 
in all my former and preſent ſentiments of theſe peo- 
pe: there were ſome who gave proofs af ſignal friend- 
ſhip and conſtancy to the ſtanding Miniſtry 3 ſeyeral 
were wary and filent, but many made prepoſterous 
haſte to hey their levity and ſelfiſhneſs 3 ang from 
the behaviour of moſt, there aroſe warning enough, 
even to greatneſs itſelf, to rely for its hel} Fray 
"pon Wiſdam gn fanogrner; 
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A little before the death of Tiberius, then pal 
hopes, he was reported to' be dead. Inſtantly the 
Courtiers crowded about Caligula the next heir, with 
a torrent of congratulations and zeal z and he way 
oing forth, thus attended, to aſſume the pomp and 
exerciſe of Sovereignty, when ſudden tydings came, 
that the Emperor, who had lain ſome time in 2 
ſwoon, was reviyed, and calling for ſome refreſhment 
to ſtrengthen his ſpirits. Inſtant terror ſeized all; 
moſt of them diſperſed and fled; ſome of them aſſum. 
ed an air of mourning; many feigned utter igno- 
rance; Caligula was (truck ſpeechleſs, and from the 
higheſt hopes, expecting his laſt doom; Macro only 
remained undaunted; he commanded the ancient Em. 
eror to be ſmothered with a great weight of coyer- 
ngs, having firſt ordered every body to quit the 
P 7 | 
| ; Amongſt the many good things and excellent ſenſe 
: in the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, there occurr 
frequent pictures of the Court, particularly upon the 
ginning of the Commotions in Paris. At the Pa. 
lace Royal, and eſpecially in the Cabinet, upon that 
occaſion, every individual aſſumed a-perſon and adted 
a part. The Coadjutor acted the innocent and the 
=_ dupe, but was not ſo: Mazarin affected to appear 
= . reſolute, but appeared more ſo than he was. By 
= ſtarts and intervals the Queen counterfeited great 
| 3 and gentleneſs; yet had been at no time more 
itter and enraged. The Duke de Longueville feigts 
ed extreme affliction, yet felt a ſenſible joy, as he was 
the man in the world the moſt delighted with the be. 
aas of all Affairs. The Duke of Orleans, iu 


peaking to the Queen, ſhewed great warmth and ve. 
emence, but preſently after fell a whiltling (a uſual 
bit af his) with all the indolence in the world. 
he Marſhal de. Yiteroy diſplayed gayety and uncon- 
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cern, to make his Court to Mazarin; but to the 
Coadjutor he owned with tears in his eyes, that the 
State was upon the brink of a precipice. Mr. de 
Beautru and Mr. de Nogent, played the buffoons, to 
humour the Queen, and drolled upon the commotion z 
though both "theſe men knew well, that in all proba- 
bility, this farce of theirs would too ſoon be Gllow- 
ed by a Tragedy, The Abbé de la Riviere only, tho 
the moſt notorious poltroon of the age, was perſuad- 
ed that this popular inſurrettion was but ſmoke: this 
he maintained ſtifly to the Queen, and this pleaſed 
her. To fill up the complement of Actors, the Mar- 
ſhal de Ia Meiller aie, who had hitherto joined with the 
Coadjutor in repreſenting the terrors and eonſequen- 
ces of the tumult, all on a ſudden cbanged his paſt 
part, and took that of the Champion, with a diffe- 
rent tone and other ſentiments: in an inſtant he was 
all rage, and contempt, and defiance, Adem. de Retz, 
Vol. I. p. 122. * N « 4 

In ſhort, the Queen and the Cardinal took every 
one who told them truth, ſor a certain enemy to 
themſelves, and for a promoter, at leaſt a ſecret well- 
wiſher, of the revolt. When this was the reward of 
plain dealing, who would venture his place and fa- 
your by dealing Jiglaly? Thus for want of honeſt in- 
formation and fincere adviſers, and by ſuſpecting or 
disbelieving ſuch as were ſo, the State had nigh pe- 
riſbed. The whole detail in de Retz is full of curious 
incidents, full of ſtrong and juſt refleQions as is al- 
moſt the whole BOP. 


Dis 
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DISCOURSE X. 
Of Armies and Conqueſt. 


Seft. I. The Burden and Danger of maintaining great 
Armies, 


OO many Princes are infatuated with falſe 
notions of Glory, and thence delight in 
War. Without doubt tis true Glory to 
excel in war, where war is neceſſary; but in the 
whole courſe of Hiſtory, where one has been ſo, 
twenty have been otherwiſe: and to engage in it 
from the wantonnefs of ambition, or for the ſake of 
Laurel, or through peeviſhneſs and humour, is to 
riſque the blood, and treaſure, and people, and being 
of a State, for the foppery of falſe Heroiſm; or to 
ſacrifice the ſame to the ſelfiſh and inglorious view 
of making a Country (either that which conquers, 
or that which is conquered, or both) the prey of 
the Hero: for ſuch has been generally the logick of 
the ſword, that becauſe it has ſaved, it may there- 
fore oppreſs and enthral, and for defending a- part, 
take the whole, Wars beget great Armies; Armies 
beget great Taxes; heavy Taxes waſte and impoverilt 
the Country, even where Armies commit no viokn- 
ces; a caſe ſeldom to be ſuppoſed, becauſe it has {:l- 
dom happened. But where great Armies are, they 
muſt be employed, and do miſchief abroad, to keep 
them from doing it at home; ſo that the people muſt 


be exhauſted and oppreſſed to keep the men of the 
fold in exerciſe, | | | 


The 
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The great Turk, to keep the ſwords of the Jani- 
zaries from his own throat, is forced to plague his 
neighbours, even whete he earns nothing but blows 
and diſgrace; and thence encteaſes the danger which 
he would avert: for, as by his Armies he makes all 
men ſlaves, he himfelf is a ſlave to his Armies, and 
often their victim; or, to eſcape himſelf, is frequent- 
ly forced to ſatiate their fury, by the blood of his 
braveſt Officers and beſt Counſellors. If it be the 
Glory of his Monarchy, that he can put the greateſt 
men and all men fo death, without reaſon, or form, 
or proceſs 3 he is ſubje& in his own perfon to the 
ſame lawleſs and expeditious butchery, from his own 
outrageous ſlaves, who being not accuſtomed to re- 
ceive any Law from him, give him none, whenever 
he is in their power, which is a often as they think 
fit: and he who is a Prince of ſlaves, is adjudged by 
ſaves, and dies like the meaneſt ſlave. What is there 
to ſave him? his people who are oppreſſed, want the 
inclination, and being unarmed, the power. So that 
he lives in perſonal ſervitude to thoſe who are the 
inſtruments of publick Servitude; and as others muſt 
die to pleaſe him, ſo muſt he to pleaſe them. It is 
the Law of retaliation, and operates as often as its 


' Wi cauſes operate, namely, caprice, or rage, or fear. 
dis is the bleſſing of being abſolute, and unfettered 
by human conſtitutions: the ſame ſword which is 
10 lIfted up for you, at the command of whim or paſſi- 
4 on, is with the like wantonneſs lifted up againſt you 5 


if you reign in blood, you muſt not think it ſtrange 
10 die in it. | 
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Seck. II. Great Armies the beſt diſciplined, whether 
thence the leſs formidable to a Country. Their Zen- 
per and Views. | 


I 


N fegard to publick Liberty, Armies the bet 
diſciplined are not leſs to be dreaded than the 
worſt, but I think, more; ſince their relaxation of 
diſcipline takes away from their union and ſufficien- 
cy; it renders them weaker and leſs equal to migh. 
ty miſchief: but where they are ſtritt and united, 
the higheſt iniquities are not too big for them. Dif. 
orderly Troops may rob particulars, ravage towns, 
and harraſs a Country; but if you would ſubdue Na- 
tions, commit univerfal ſpoil, and enflave Empires, 
your forces muſt be under the beſt regulations. It 
was with an Army victorious and brave; and conſe- 
quently well diſciplined, that 4gatbocles ſlaughtered 


all the nobles of Syracufe, and brought that illuſtri. 


ous State (the nobleſt of all the Greek Cities) under 
bondage: CromwelPs conqueſt of his Country was 
made by Troops the moſt ſober and beſt diſciptined 
that this, or perhaps any other nation, had ever ſeen, 
And 'twas with the beſt of all the Roman Armics, 
that Ceſar eſtabliſhed himſelf Tyrant of Rome. 
Soldiers know little elſe but booty and blind obe- 
diencez whatever their Intereſt, of rapacity dictates, 
they generally will dos and whatever their officers 
command, they muſt do. It is their profeſſion to diſ- 
pute by force and the ſword ; they tod ſdon learn 
their own power, and where *tis an over-ballance fot 
the Civil Power, it will always controul the Civil 
Power, and all things: ſua in manu fitam rem Roma- 
nam; ſuis victoriis augeri Rempublicam, They find 
readily ſomewhat to ſay; the ſtrongeſt is ever the 
beſt difputant, when he carries his reaſons upon 1 
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point of his ſword: preces er ant, Jed quibus tontia- 
lici non_poſſet, They have done great ſervices, they, 
have ſuffered great wrongs, and will therefore. reward 
and redreſs themſelves: *tis the reaſoning of Ceſar ? 
hec voluerunt : tantis rebus geſtis, C. Ceſar rondemna- 
tw eſſem, niſi ab exercitu auxilium petiſſem. It is no- 
thing to the purpoſe to ſay, that an Army liſted a- 
mongſt the natives, eſpecially the officers being natives: 
and many of them men of fortune; will never hurt 
or oppreſs their Country: for ſuch were Crintwell's 
Army, ſuch were Ceſar's, and many other enſlaving 
Armies: beſides Armies ate ſoon modelled, and Offi- 
cers who are obnoxious are ſoon changed; _. 

No Government can ſubſiſt but by force; and 
wherever that force lies, there it is that Govern» 
ment is or ſoon will be. Free States therefote have 
preſerved themſelves and their Liberties, by arming © 
all their people, becauſe all the people are intereſted 
in preſerving thoſe Liberties 3 by drawing out nutt- 
bers of them thus armed, to ſerve their Country oc- 
caonally, and by diffolving them, (when that octd- 
fon was over) into the maſs of the people again; 
by often changing the chief Officers, or if they cots 
tinued the ſame, by letting their commiſſions be tem- 
porary, and always ſubject to the controul of the ſu- 
preme Power, often to that of other co-ordinate Power; 

s the Dutch Generals are to the Deputies. Tis in- 
deed but rare; that States who have not taken ſuch ptes 
caution, have not loſt their Liberties: theit Generals 
have ſet * ſor themſelves, and turned the Arms put 
into their hands againſt their Maſters: This did A4. 
ri, Sylla, Ceſar, Dionyſius, Agathocles, Chatles Mar- 
tl, Oliver Cromwtll , and many others; and this 
they all did by the ſame means: it is ſtill frequently 
done inthe Eaſtern: Monarchies; and by the fart 
reans all the —— of Europe, who were 
5 ar- 
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arbitrary became fo, For as the experience of all 
ages ſhews us, that all men's views are to attain do. 
mioion and riches, it is ridiculous to hope, that they 
will not ufe the means in their power to x#ttain 
them, and madneſs to truſt them with thoſe means, 
They will never want pretences, either from their 
own  ukety or the publick Good to juſtiſy the meafures 
which. have ſucceeded z and they know well, that the 
ſaccefs will always juſtify itſelf 3 that great nambers 
will be found to ni the ir power; moſt of the 
teſt will ſubmit to it, and in time will think it juſt 
and neceflary 5 perhaps at laſt believe it to be obtain 
ed miraculouſly, and to have been the at 
of Heaven. 
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8 by theſe means private men often 'come x 
Sovereign Power: ſo limited Princes often be- 

come arbitrary: but, one miſchief is inſeparable from 
this fort of Government; they generally Joſe their 
Authority by the fame method they get it. For, 
having attained it by violence, they are obliged to 
keep it by violence; and that cangot be done but 
by engaging in the indereſt of their a bo- 
dy of men, ſtrong enough to maintain t ; and it will 
for the moſt part happen, that as theſe men have 
no intereſt but their on in ſerw ing a Tyrant, ſo 
when that intereſt ceaſes, and they can ſerve chemſelves 
better in deſtroy ing him, they ſeldom fail of doing it. 
In fact we find: that, in all the great deſpotick Go- 
vernments in the world the Monarchs are ſlaves do 
their ſoldiery, and they murther and depoſe their 
Priũces juſt according to their caprices. The Gene- 
tal ſets up any of K the blood, whom 
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he thinks moſt for his intereſt, and oftentimes upon 
the death of the Poſſeſſor they are all ſet up, by one 
part of the Army or other, (if one cannot get all 
the reſt into his power and murther them) and the 
Civil War continues, till one has ſhughtered al} 
his rivals. 
If this is not done in the modern abſolute Go» 
yernments of Europe, it is becauſe deſpotick Power 
is not ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed there, and the peaple 
have yet ſame ſhare of Property, and conſequently of 
Power: hut ſtill they do it as much as they dare; 
in ſome inſtances they have ſet up themſelves, and in 
almoſt all have been the principal engines and in- 
ſtruments in working about Revolutions, aceordi 
to their own inclinations and diſguſts. Of this we 
had many inſtances in our own Country, within the 
compaſs of nat many years, | | | 
How much eaſter is it to corrupt a few leading 
Officers, often neceſſitous, generally ambitious, than 
to perſuade a whole Kingdom, if they are well go- 
verned, to deſtray themſelves ? ſome will be diſobliged 
becauſe nat preferred to their wiſhes, or becauſe o- 
thers are preferred before them: they will differ ac- 
cording to their Countries or their intereſts about 
the perſon to be their General, and to have the pow- 
er of preferring or recommending Officers; and that 
part which is difappainted ſhall be a faction againſt 
that which ſucceeds, Wherever Commiſſions are vo- 
nal, there will be no difficulty of buying thoſe who 
are diſaffacted into them, if they can diſguiſe their 
diſaſfection till a proper opportunity. In a Country 
where factions abaund, and thoſe at the helm can 
find any account in keeping meafures with a contra- 
ry faQion, Qfficers will be put in to ablige that fag- 
tion, ſometimes to gratify friends ar favourites; at 
ditferent times, others wil he diſcarded, to gp 
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ne party, or to mortify the other. New men, b 
2 recommendation or money, ſhall ſupercede 
old Officers: this will create new diſſat isfactions and 
iſguſts, as ſoon as they dare ſhew them. When 
the Adminiſtration is changed, and another party getz 
uppermoſt, all thoſe things ſhall be done over again; 
ſo that at laſt an Army ſhall be a medley of all the 
factions of a Kingdom: and all their preferments 
and expectations depending upon the ſucceſs of thoſe 
factions; each individual will take every ſafe oppor. 
tunity to advance his own xz and for the moſt part 
dne or other of theſe fattions, ſometimes all, are 
ready to join in ſhuffling the cards anew; the ſure 
relude of a Civil War. LN | 
This is and ever muſt be the caſe of all Countries 
which ſubſiſt by ſtanding Armies. For there are few 
inſtances in Hiſtory, to be given of Armies who did 
not play their own game, in times of diſtreſs few 
2 of diſobliged or unpreferred Officers, who did 
ot change ſides; too many have made their peace 
by ſome remarkable act of treachery z very often 
they have done it only from the motives of ambition 
and avarice. I wih that we never had had inſtances 
amongſt our ſelves of any who have done the ſame; 
or eyen"of Generals who played a double game. What 
Oliver Cromwell, Monk, and very many both of the 
King's and of the Parliament Officers did in the 
Civil War, we all know, as well as what King James! 
Army did more lately : T wiſh we equally knew what 
ntrigues of this kind have been carrying on fince. 
n Civil Wars amongſt men of the ſame Country, 
the communication is'ſo eaſy. between friends, relati- 
fo and former acquaintance, that there is a ver} 
eddy tranſition from one ſide to another; and a lit- 
Fle ſucceſs, ſmall intrigues, and a few advantages 
Feral make that tranſition, ' . 
rn 1 7.1 &cQ. 
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gect. IV. Inſtances of the Boldneſs and Fury of the 
| 80 Roman Soldierg. 


T is aſtoniſhing from what light and wanton mo- 

tives, by what vile and contemptible Inſtruments, 
Armies are often inſtigated to violence and ravages, 

The ſedition of that in Pannonia, after the death 
of Auguſtus, was raifed by one common ſoldier, in- 
flamed by another; rapine and maſſacres were com- 
mitted or defended by almoſt allz they murder- 
ed their Officers; even their General had like to 
have been murdered, upon the credit of an impu- 
dent lie told by one of theſe vile Incendaries, who yet 
could ſcarce alledge any other grievance than that 
they had not too much pay and too little diſcipline. 
Nor was the inſurrection, excited by theſe two vul- 
gar rogues, reſtrained to the Pannonian Legions 
only, but extended to thoſe in Germany, who wax- 
ed into fury rather greater, and outraged all things 
human and divine. mee 

It was one common ſoldier . who gave the Em- 
pire to Claudius, while the poor, daſtardly wretch 
was lurking in a corner, and expecting Death inſtead 
of Sovereignty. Under Galbs two private Centinels 
undertook to transfer the Empire to another, and 
actually transferred it. It is ſhocking to reflect with 
what eagerneſs theſe blood · thirſty villians haſted to 
murder that good old Prince, for no charge of miſ* 
government, nor for defrauding them of their pay; 
but becauſe he would not exhauſt the Publick to 
glut them with bounties. They were ſuch abandon- 

ed Ruffians, that they ſought to kill Aarius Cel ſus, 
purely becauſe as he was an able and virtuous man, 
they judged him an enemy to themſelves, who de- 


 ligtited only in blood and wickednefs, and ſpoil. It 


would 
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would require a volume to recount the behaviour, 
the treacherous and inhuman exploits of theſe ſong 
of violence thenceforward z, their murdering and pro- 
moting of Emperors, ſometimes two or three, ſome. 
times more, once thirty at a time; their ſellin 
the Empire for money; their beſieging and threat- 
ning to maſſacre the Senate; their burning the Ca. 
pitol, ſetting fire to the Imperial City, pillaging 
and butchering its inhabitants, and uſing them like 
ſlaves and captives; with other inftances of their 
inſolence, barbarity, and miſ-rule. In the ſeeond 
Volume of this Work much of this will be ſeen, 
recounted by Tacitus. 
The Gothick Goyernments were military in their 
firſt ſettlement; the General was King, the Officers 
were the Nobles, and the Soldiers their Tenants: 
but by the nature of the ſettlement, out of an Ar- 
* a Country Militia was produced. The Prince 
jad many occaſional troops, but no ſtanding troops; 
hence he grew not abſolute, like the Great Turk; 
who having cantoned out the conquered Countries 
amongſt his pen mul by doing it have loſt 
his arbitrary Power, but that he kept a large bo- 
dy of men in arms, called the Janizaries. | 
Great Britain has preſerved its Liberties ſo 
long, . becauſe it has preſerved itſelf from great 
ſtanding Armies; which, whereyer they are ſtrong 
eaough to maſter their Country, will certainly: firſt 
or laſt maſter it. Some troops we muſt have for 
* and garriſons, enough to preyent ſudden 
nſurrections and ſudden Revolutions, What num- 


: 


bers are ſufficient for this, the experienes of pai 
times and the feng of our Parliaments, hare dun 
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ons, vain, and deſtrucł ive. 


HE Athenians began the ruin of their State, 
T by a mad and expenfive War upon Sicily 3 
and from an ambition of conquering a people who 
had never offended them, expoſed themſelves to the 
attacks of the Lacedemonians, to the revolt of their 
own ſubje&s, to domeſtick diſorders and the change 
of their Government. And tho upon the recalling 
of Alcibliaues, they won forme viftories, and for # 
white made ſome figures they were at laſt conquered 
intirely by Zyſander, vireir walls thrown down, the 
States ſubject to them ſet at Liberty, und they 
themſelves ſubjected to the domination of thirty 
Tyrants. They never ufter recovered their formet 
Glory. The Lacedemenians fell afrerwards into thie 
fame warlike folly, and their folly had the ſume fate; 
By lording over Greece they drew upon themſelves 
2 combination of Greek Cities, which together (eſ- 
pecially the Thebans under the famous Epani- 
nondas)*deſpoiled them of their Authority, ſoon af 
ter their triumph over Athens. The Thebans too 
abuſed their good fortune ; they were equally fond 
of fighting and eonqueſt, and by it drew another 
confederacy againſt them. In truth, every one of 
theſe States had been ſo long weakning themſelves 
and one another hy their propenſity to Wer, that 
at laſt-they fell under fervirude to the Kings of Ma- 
cedon, a Country formerly depending upon or ra- 
ther under vaſſalage to Athens and Sparta. c 

Theſe States acted Hke fome of the Princes of 


our time: by truſting to their own ſuperior Prowefs, 
they invaded their neighbours, and taught them 


Art enough to beat themſelves, Thus the Muſeo- 


vite 
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vite, by falling upon the late King of Sweden, pet 
in his minority, rouſed a tempeſt that had well nigh 
overturned his Throne: and thus that King by re. 
fuſing the moſt honourable conditions of peace; 
and by urging his fate and revenge too fat, taught 
the Ruſſians that bravery and diſcipline which no- 
thing could ever teach them before 5 ſaw his own 
brave Army utterly routed by forces that he def. 
piſed ; himſelf driven from his. dominions, and 2 
fugitive in a Country of Infidelsz and his Pro- 
vinces cantoned out amongſt enemies; who, before 
he had tempted his good fortune to leave him, 
would have been glad to have compounded with 
him for. a moyety of their own dominions. 
Charles Duke of Burgundy had his head ſo turn- | 
ed with gaining the battel of Montl'hery, that he 
never liſtened afterwards to any counſel, but that of 
his own headſtrong humour; nor ceaſed plunging 
himſelf into Wars, till in that againſt the Swiſſers, 
who had given him no juſt provocation, he loſt his 
Army, his dominions and his life. If Philip the ſe- 
cond had kept his oath with the Low Countries, 
he might have preſerved his. Authority over them 
all. But nothing leſs would humour his pride than 
the ſubduing of their Liberties and Confrience 3 
and in defence of their Conſcience and Property, 
he drove.them to the uſe of Arms, which a people 
employed in trade and manufacture, as they were, 
had no liſt to, nor skill in. Every body knows the 
iſſue: he loſt the ſeven Provinees and their Revenue 
for ever, with many millions of money, and almoſt 
half a million of lives thrown away to recover 
them. By his mighty and boaſted Armada deſigned 
to conquer England, what elſe did he conquer but 
his own Power at ſea? He had prepared, he had 
been for ſome years preparing a naval force mighty 


— 
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as his own arrogance: but it all proved to be only 
meaſures taken for baffling his arrogance, and for 
deſtroying the maritime force of Spain; and all the 
while that he was vainly meditating the deſtruction of 
England, he was in reality taking the part of Eng- 
land againſt himſelf, and, withal his might, weak- 
ning its greateſt enemy. Had he husbanded that 
mighty ſtrength z had he employed it at times and 
in parcels againſt theſe dominions, he might have 
had ſome ſucceſs; but he combined againſt his own 


ho | 

— fooliſh is the reaſoning of paſſion! It leads 
men to throw away ſtrength to gain weakneſs. E- 
ven where theſe ſons of violence ſucceed, they may 
be juſtly ſaid to acquire nothing, beyond the praiſe 
of miſchief. What is the occupation and end of 
Princes and Governors, but to rule men for their 
good, and to keep them from hurting one another? 
Now what Conqueror is there who mends the con- 
dition of the conquered? Alexander the Great, tho 
he well knew the difference between a limited and a 
lawleſs Monarchy, did not pretend that his inyafion 
of Perſia, was to mend the condition of the Perſians. 
It was a pure ſtruggle for dominion: when he had 
gained it, he aſſumed the Throne upon the ſame ar- 
bitrary terms upon which their own Monarchs had 
held it, nor knew any law but his will. The ſub- 
ject only felt the violence of the change, without 
any benefit or relaxation from ſlavery. His Glory 
therefore is all falſe and deceitful, as-is all Glory 
which is gained by the blood of men, without mend- 
ing the ſtate of mankind. This ſpirit of fighting and 
conquering continued in his Succeflors, who plagued 
the earth as he had done, and weltered in the blood 
of one another, till they were almoſt all deſtroyed 
by the ſwqrd or poiſon, with the whole family of 
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Alexander, It was no part of the difpute among 
them, which of them could beſtow moſt happinc{; 
upon the afflicted world, about which they ſtrove, 

but who ſhould beſt exalt himſelf and enſlave all. 
The State of Carthage after many Countries con- 
quered, but not bettered by her Arms, was almoſt 
diſſol ved by her own barbarous Mercenaries, and at 
laſt conquered and deſtroyed by the Romans; who 
were in truth the moſt generous conquerors that 
the world has known; and moſt Countries found the 
Roman Goverament better than their own. This 
continued for ſome time, till their Provincial Ma- 
giſtrates grew rapacious, and turned the Provinces 
into Tpoil. Rome itſelf periſhed by her. conqueſts, 
which being made by great Armies, occaſioned ſuch 
power and inſolence in their Commanders, and ſct 
ſome Citizens ſo high above the reſt, an inequality 
pernicious to free States, that ſhe was enllaved by 
ingrates whom ſhe had employed to defend her. Rome 
vanquiſhed foreign Nations; foreign luxury debauch- 
ed Rome, and traiterous Citizens ſeized upon their 
mother with all her acquifitions. All her great 
blaze and grandeur, ſerved only to make her wretch- 
edneſs mote conſpicuous and her chains more intenſe- 
ly felt. Upon her thraldom there enſued fuch a &- 
ties of Tyranny and miſery, . treachery, oppreſſion, 
- cruelty, death and affliction, in all ſhapes; that ber 
-agonies were ſcarce ever ſuſpended till ſhe finally 
expired. When her own Tyrants, become thr 
- Tyranny impotent, could no longer afflict her, or 
protection was none of their buſinels; a Hoſt of Bar- 
barians, only known for ravages and ałts of iuhuma- 
nity, fniſhed the work of defolation, and cloſed her 
civil doom. She has been fince racked under a Ty- 
ranny more painful, as tis more .flow.z and mafe 
. Yale, 48 cis ſcarce a domination of men: 1 mean E 
Y - 
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raſſalage to a ſort of beings of all others the moſt 
mercileſs and contemptible, Monks and Spettres, 


Sect. VI. The Folly of conquering further urged and. 
exemplified. | 


HE Turks, like other Conquerors, know not 

when to leave off. They ſacrifice the people to 
gain more territories; and the more they conquer 
the greater is their loſs, They laviſh men and trea- 
ſure, to gain waſte ground. What is the uſe of 
earth and water, where there are no inhabitants for 
theſe elements to ſupport ? The ſtrength of a Go- 
yernment conſiſts in numerous ſubjecks induſtrious and 
happy; not in extent of territory deſolate or ill 
wa" or peopled with inhabitants poor and idle. 
t is incredible what a profuſion of wealth and lives 
their attempts upon Perſia have coſt them, always 
with fatal ſucceſs, even under their wiſeſt and moſt 
warlike Princes; and at a time when their empires 
flouriſhed moſt, Yet theſe attempts are continued, 
at a ſeaſon when their Affairs are at the loweſt 3 their 
Provinces exhauſted, their people and revenue decay- 
ed, their ſoldiery diſorderly, and all things conſpir- 
ing to the final diſſolution of their Empire. 

Thoſe who will be continually exerting thejr whole 
ſtrength, whether they be ſocieties or particular men, 
will at laſt have none to exert. The Turks have been 
for ages waſting their vitals to widen their extremi- 
ties, and to extend their limbs; which by being un. 
naturally ſtretched, are quite disjointed and henymmed 
for want of nouriſhment from the ſeat of life; and 
muſt therefore like mortified members, ſoon drop off; 
they have been long ſpinning out their own vitals. 
Now if they had conquered Perſia, what benefit would 
the conqueſt have derived to the Perſians? None at 
ws ery Ml; 
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all; but on the contrary, freſh oppreſſion, and proba- 
bly perſecution z ſince the Turks deem them Here. 
ticks for the colour of their caps, and for their ob- 
ſtinate refuſal to change one name for another in the 
liſt of Mahomet's Succeflors. 

Thus theſe Barbarians deſtroy themſelves to deſtroy 
others; and Chriſtian Princes imitate theſe Barbari- 
ans. The Spaniard, to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſi- 
on of America, deſtroyed more lives than he had ſub- 
jets in Europe; and his mighty Empire there, with 
his mountains of treaſure, bears indeed an awful 
ſound : yet it is allowed he has loſt much more than 
he got, beſides the crying guilt of murdering a large 
part of the globe. His conqueſts there, together 
with his expulſion of the Moors at home, have diſ- 
peopled Spain; and the inhabitants who remain truſt- 
ing to their American wealth, are too proud and lazy 
to be induſtrious; ſo that moſt of their gold goes to 
other nations for the manufactures wanted in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Hence multitudes and dili- 
gence (and diligence often creates multitudes, as by 
multitudes diligence is created) are better than moun- 
tains of gold, and will certainly attract ſuch moun- 
tains; though others have the name and firſt proper- 
ty. Had he kept the induſtrious Moors, and expell- 
ed the barbarous Inquiſitors 3 encouraged Liberty and 
Trade, and conſequently Liberty of Conſcience, Spain 
would have been a more powerful nation, and he con- 
ſequently a greater King, than all his wide and guil- 
ty conqueſts have made him. Sir Walter Raleigh 
ſays, that the Low Countries alone did, for revenue, 
equal his Weſt-Indies. Notwithſtanding his many 
Kingdoms, his Empire in both Hemiſpheres, and 
that the ſun never ſets upon all his dominions at 
once, the ſmall Republick of Holland, ſmall in 
compaſs of territory, has been an oyer-match for 
him, NY A late 
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A late neighbouring Prince was a buſy Conqueror. 
But did his People and Country gain by his con- 
queſts? He drained them of men and money by 

millions, only to add to their poverty ſervitude and 

wretchedneſs, and from their A wet and miſery de- 
rived his own Glory, Nor do I know any reaſon 
why a Prince, who reduces his People, his Nobles, 
and all degrees of men in his Dominions, to poverty 
and littleneſs, ſhould have the title of Great, unleſs 
for the greatneſs of the evils which he brought upon 
his own Kingdom and all Europe. Let the late and 
preſent condition of that Monarchy declare, what ad- 
vantages that noble Country owes to his Glory and 
Victories. Had it not been for his wanton Wars and 
oppreſſive Taxes, there is no pitch of felicity which the 
goodneſs of their ſoil and climate, the number and 
induſtry of the natives, their many manufactures, and 
the advantage of their ſituation, might not have raiſ- 
ed them to. But all was ſacrificed to the Ambition 
and Bigotry of one. How many reſources that King- 
dom has within itſelf; and to what happineſs it is 
capable of riſing under a juſt and gentle Adminiſtra- 
tion, is manifeſt from the ſuddenneſs with which it 
recovered itſelf under the good Government of Henry 
the fourth; how many millions it paid, how many 
put into the Exchequer 3 and what a flouriſhing con- 
dition it was arrived to, after ſo fierce, ſo long and 
ſo conſuming a Civil War, and after two ſuch pro- 
fuſe and profligate Reigns, as that of Charles the 
Ninth, and that of Henry the Third. But what a- 
vails all this, when one ſhort Edict, and the maggor 
of a minute, can diſſipate all its wealth and all its 
happineſs? \ 
I might here diſplay what ridiculous cauſes do of- 
ten pique and awaken the vanity and ambition of 
Princes, and prompt them to laviſh lives and treaſure, 


and 
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and utterly undo thoſe whom they ſhould tenderly 
protect. For a beaſt of burden, or even for the tooth 
of a beaſt; for a miſtreſs, for a river, for a ſenſeleſ 
word haſtily ſpoken , for words that had a fooliſh 
meaning, or no meaning at all; for an empty ſepul. 
chre or an empty titlez ta dry the tears of a coquette, 
to comply with the whims of a pedant, or to execute 
the curſes of a bigotz important Wars have fome- 
times been waged, and nations animated to deſtroy 
one another: nor is there any ſecurity againſt ſuch 
deſtructire follies, where the ſenſe of every man muſt 
acquieſce in the wild paſſion of one; and where the 
intereſt and peace, and preſervation of a State, are 
found too light to ballance his rage or caprice. 
Hence the policy of the Romans to tame a people 
not eaſy to be ſubdued: they committed ſuch to the 
domination of Tyrants. Thus they did in Armenia, 
and thus in Britain: quedam civitates regi Cogidung 
donate; vetere ac jampridem recepta populi Romani 
conſuetudine, ut haberet inſtrumenta ſervitutis & reges. 
And theſe inſtruments did not only enſlave their ſub- 
jets, but by continual fighting with one another, con- 
ſume them. 

Neceſſary Wars are accompanied with evils more 
than enow : and who can bear or forgive calamities 
courted and ſought? The Roman. State owed her 
greatneſs in a good meaſure to a misfortune: it way 
founded in War and nouriſhed by it: the ſame may 
be ſaid of the Turkiſh Monarchy. But States form- 
ed for peace, though they do not arrive to ſuch im- 
menſity and grandeur, are more laſting and ſecure: 
witneſs Sparta and Venice. The former laſted eight 
hundred years, and the other has laſted twelve hun- 
dred, without any Revolution: what errors they both 
committed, were owing to their attempts to conquer, 
for which they were not formed; though the Spar- 
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tans were exceeding brave and viftorjous: but they 
wanted the Plebs ingenua, which formed the ſtrength 
of the Roman Armiesz as the Janizaries, a militia 
formerly excellently trained and diſciplined, formed 
thoſe of the Turk. With the latter, fighting and 
extending their dominions, is an article of their Re- 
ligion, as falſe and barbarous in this as in many of its 


other principles, aud as little calculated for the good 
of men. 
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ING s were the original Magi- 
47. I ſtrates of Rome; LZncius Brutus 
= founded Liberty and the Conſul- 
EMA! ſhip: Dictators were choſen occa- 
ſionally, and uſed only in preſſing 
Exigencies. Little more than 
two years prevailed the ſupream 
er of the Decemvirate, and 
the conſular juriſdiction of the military Tribunes not 
very many. The domination of Cina was but ſhort, 
that of Hua not long. The authority of Pompey ang 
Craſſu was quickly A up in Ceſar 3 _ d:y 
x * - 


* 


2 . THE ANNALS 


Lepidus and Anthony in Auguſtus. The Commonwealth 
then long diſtreſſed and exhauſted by the rage of her 
civil difſentions, fell eaſily into his hands, and over 
her he aſſumed a ſovereign dominion z yet ſoften d 
with a venerable name, that of Prince ar Chief of 
the Senate. But the ſeveral revolutions in the anci- 
ent free ſtate of Rome, and all her happy or diſaſ- 
trous events, are already recorded by Writers of ſig- 
nal renown. Nor even in the reign of Auguſtus 
were there wanting Authors of diſtinction and ge- 
nius to have compoſed his ſtory, till by the prevailing . 
ſpirit of fear, flattery, and abaſement, they were 
check'd. As to the ſucceeding Princes, Tiberiu, Ca- 
ligula, Claudius and Nero; the dread of their tyran- 
ny, whilſt they yet reigned, falſified their hiſtory z 
and after their fall, the freſh deteſtation of their 
cruelties inflam'd their Hiſtorians. Hence my own 
deſign of recounting briefly certain incidents in the 
reign of Auzuſtus, chiefly towards his latter: end, 
and of entring afterwards more fully into that of 77. 
berius and the other three; unbiaſſed as I am in this 
undertaking by any reſentment, or any affection; all 
the influences of theſe perſonal paſſions being far from 
me. 

When after the fall of Brutus and Caſſas th 
remained none to fight for the Common-wealth, and 
her Arms were no longer in her own hands; when 
Sextus Pompeius was utterly defeated in Sicily, Lept- 
dus bereft of his command, Adarc Anthony lain 3 and 
of all the Chiefs of the late Dictator's party, only 
Octavius his nephew was leſt; he put off the invidi- 
ous name of Triumvir, and ſtiling himſelf Conſul, 

retended that the juriſdiction attach'd to the Tri- 

uneſhip was the higheſt aim, as in it the protettion 
of the populace was his only view: but when once 
he had laid his foundations wider, ſecured the Sol- 
diery hy liberality and donations, gain'd the _ 
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by ſtore of Proviſions, / and charmed all by the bleſ- 
fings and ſweetneſs of publick peace, he began by 
politick gradations to exalt himſelf, to extend his 
domination, and with his own power to conſolidate 
the authority of the Senate, juriſdiction of the Ma- 
giſtrate, and weight and force of the Laws; uſur- 
pations, in which he was thwarted by no man: all 
the braveſt Republicans and his moſt daring foes, 
were ſlain in bartle, or gleaned up by the late ſan- 
guinary Proſcriptions; and for the ſurviving Nobility, 
they were covered with wealth, and diſtinguiſhed 
with publick honours, according to the meaſure of 
their debaſement, and promptneſs to bondage. Add, 
that all the creatures of this new power, who in 
the loſs of publick freedom had gained private- for- 
tunes, preferred a ſervile condition, ſafe and poſſeſſed, 
to the revival of ancient Liberty with perſonal pe- 
ril. Neither were the Provinces averſe to the preſent 
Reyolution and Sovereignty of one; ſince under that 
of the People and Senate they had lived in conſtant 
fear and . miſtruſt, ſorely rent and harras'd as they 
were by the raging competition amongſt our Gran- 
dees, as well as by the grievous rapine and exacti- 
ons of our Magiſtrates: in- vain too, under theſe their 
oppreſſions, had been their appeal taythe protection 
of the Laws, which were utterly enwebled and born 
down by might and violence, by faction and parties; 
nay, even by ſubornation and money. , _ OT 
oreover, Auguſtus, in order to fortify his domi- 
nation with collateral bulwarks, rais'd his fiſter's 
ſon Claudius Marcellus, a perfett youth, to the dig- 
nity of Pontiff and that of Edile; preferred Aarcus 
Agrippa to two ſucceſſive Conſulſhips, a man in truth. 
meanly born but an accompliſh'd ſoldier, and the 
companion of his viftories ; and Marcellus, the 

husband of Julia ſoon after dying, choſe him for his 
ſon-in-law. Even the ſons of his wife, Tiberius 
: . 2 i A | B 2 Nero, 4: 
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Nero, and Clandins Druſus, he gated with high 
military titles and commands; though his houſe 
was yet ſupported by deſcendants of his own blood, 
For into the Julian family and name of the Ceſars 
he had already adopted Lucius and Caius, the ſons of 
Agrippa; and though they were but children neither 
of them ſeventeen years old, vehement had been his 
ambition to ſee them declared Princes of the Roman 
Youth and even defign'd to the Conſulſhip; while 
openly he was proteſting againſt admitting thefe ear- 
Iy honours, Preſently upon the deceaſe of Agrippa, 
were theſe his children ſnatched away, either by 
their own natural but haſty fate, or by the dead! 
fraud of their ſtep- mother Livia; Lucius on h 
journey to command the armies in Spain, Catus in 
his return from Armenia, ill of a wound: and as 
Druſus, one of her own fons, had been long fince 
dead, Tiberius remain'd ſole candidate for the ſic» 
ceſſion. Upon this object center'd all princely ho- 
nours: he was by Auguſtus adopted for his ſon, af- 
ſum d Collegue in the Empire, partner in the jurif- 
diction tribunitial, and prefented under all theſe dig- 
nities to the ſeveral armies: inſtances of grandeur 
nich were no longer deriv'd from the ſecret ſchemes 
and plottingy his mother, as in times paſt, while 
her husband unexceptionable, heirs of his own, 
but thenceforth beſtowed at her open ſuit, For a3 
Auguſtus was now very aged, ſhe BJ over him ob: 
tain d ſuch abſolute ſway, that for her pleaſure he 
baniſhed into the Ifle of Planaſia his only ſurviving 
Grandſon Agrippa Poftumus z one, in truth, deſtitute 
of landable accompliſhments, in his temper _untrat- 
able, and ſtupidly conceited of his mighty ſtrength, 
but branded with no miſdemeanour or tranſgreſſion. 
The Emperor had withal ſet Germanicys , the fon 
of Druſ#s, over eight legions quarter'd upon the 
Rhine, and oblig'd Tiberins to adopt him, oy. 
* 1 | T0 1 f ? 7 
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+herias had then a fon of his own, one of cotnpe= 


tent years: but it was the ſtudy of Augnſias, to 
— himſelf and the ſucceſſion by varie 0 


ty of ſtays 
and engraftinents. War at that time there was 
none, except that in Germany, kept on foot rather 
to aboliſh 
there ſlain with his army, than from any ambition 
to enlarge the Empire, or for any other valuable 
advantage. In profound tranquillity were Affairs 
at Rome. To the Magiftrates remain'd their wont - 
ed names; of the Romans the younger ſort had * 
born ſince the battle of Actium, and even moſt of 
the old during the civil wars: how few were then 
living who had ſeen the ancient free ſtate! _ 5 
The frame and economy of Rome being thus 
totally overturn'd, amongſt the Romans were no 
longer found any traces of their primitive ſpirit, ot 
attachment to the virtuous inſtitutions of 'antiquity 
But as the equality of the whole was extinguiſh 


by the ſovereignty of one, all men regarded the ors 


ders of the Prince as the only rule of conduct and 
obedience :; nor felt they any anxiety, while Auguſ⸗ 


tus yet retain'd vigour of life, and upheld the cre- 


dit of his adminiſtration with publick peace, and 
the imperial fortune of his houſe... But when he 
became broken with the preſſure of age and infirmi- 
ties; when his end was at hand, and thence a new 
ſource _ of hopes and views was preſented , ſome 
few there were who began to reafon idly about the 
bleſſings and recovery of Liberty; many dreaded a 
civil War, others longed for one; while far the 


ga part were uttering their ſeveral apprehen- 


i ns ow future” aaa « 1 ＋ naturally 4 57 
* and {ſavage was temper of Agrippa, and 
„ his publick contumely enrag d 1 5 fury ; and 
„ neither in age nor experience was he 355 to 
< the weight of Empire. Tiberius indeed ; —_— 
9 « xiv' 


e difgrace ſuſtain d by Quinctilius Varus, 
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«< riv'd at fulneſs of years, and was a diſtinguiſh's © 
cc captain, but poſſeſs d the inveterate pride entail'd 
cc upon the Claudian race; and many indications of 
* à cruel nature eſcap'd him, in ſpight of all his 
« arts to diſguiſe it: beſides that from his early in- 
cc fancy he was train'd up in a reigning houſe, and 
« even in his youth inur'd to an accumulation of 
cc power and honours, conſulſhips and triumphs; 
& nor during the ſeveral years of his abode at 
ct Rhodes, where under the plauſible name of re- 
cc tirement, a real baniſhment was cover'd, did he 
cc exerciſe other occupation than that of meditating 
cc future vengeance, ſtudying the arts of treachery, 
cc and practiſing ſecret and abominable ſenſualities: 
ce add to theſe conſiderations, that of his mother, a 
& woman inſpir'd with all the tyranny of her ſexs 
« yes, the Romans muſt be under bondage to a 
« woman, and moreover enthrall'd by two youths, 
c who would firſt combine to oppreſs the ſtate, 
& and then falling into diſſenſion, rend it Piece- 
« meal ”. ot | 

While the publick was engag'd in theſe and the 
like debates, the illneſs of Auguſtas wax d daily more 
grievous, and ſome ſtrongly ſuſpected the peſtilent 
practices of his wife. For there had been, ſome 
months before, a rumour abroad, That Auguſtus 
having ſingled out a few of his moſt faithful ſer- 
vants, and taken Fabius Maximus for his only com- 
panion, had with no other retinue ſail'd ſecretly 
over to the Iſland of Planaſia, there to viſit his 
Grandſon Agrippa; that many tears were ſhed on 
both ſides, many tokens of mutual tenderneſs ſhewn, 
and hopes from thence conceiv'd, that the unhappy 
youth would be reſtor'd to his own place in his 
Grandfather's family: That Maximus had: diſelos d 
it to Martia, ſhe to Livia; and thence the Emperor 
knew that the ſecret was betray d: That Ke 
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being ſoon after dead (dead, as it was doubted, 

through fear, by his own hands) Martia was ob- 
ſerv'd, in her lamentations and groans at his fu- 
* neral, to accuſe her ſelf as the ſad cauſe of her huſ- 
band's deſtruftioy. Whatever truth was in all this, 
Tiberius was ſcarce enter'd Illyrium but he was haſtily 
recall'd by his mother's letters: nor is it fully known 
whether at his return to Nola, he found Auguſtus 
yet breathing, or already breathleſs. For Livia had 
carefully beſet the palace and all the avenues to it, 
with detachments of the guardsz and good news 
of his recovery were from time to time given out. 
When ſhe had taken all meaſures neceflary in ſo great 
a conjunfture, in one and the ſame moment was 

publiſh'd the departure of Auguſtus, and the acceſſion 
of Tiberius. | | 48 

The firſt feat of this new reign was the murther 
of young Agrippa: the aſſaſſin, a hold and determin'd 
Centurion, found him deſtitute of arms, and little 
apprehending ſuch a deſtiny, yet was ſcarce able to 
diſpatch him. Of this tranſaction Tiberius avoided 
any mention in the Senate: he would have it pal 
for done by the commands of Augnſtusz as if he 
had tranſmitted written orders to the Tribune who 
guarded Agrippa, © to ſlay him the inſtant he heard 
© of his Grandfather's deceaſe **, It is very true, 
that Auguſtus had made many and vehement com- 
plaints of the young man's obſtinate and unruly de- 
meanour, and even ſollcited from the Senate a De- 
cree to authorize his baniſhment: but he never har- 
den'd himſelf againſt the ſentiments of nature, ' nor- 
in any inſtance dipt his hands in his own blood x 
neither is it credible that he would barbarouſly facri- 
fice the life of his Grandſon for the ſecurity and 
eſtabliſhment of his ſtep-ſon. More probable it is 
that this haſty murther was purely the work of 
Tiberius and Liuia; that the young Prince, 9 
| and 
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and dreaded by both, fell thus untimely, to rid the 
one of his apprehenſions and a rival, and to ſatiate 
in the other the rancorous ſpirit of a ſtep-mother; 
When the Centurion, according to the cuſtom of 
the army, acquainted 7iberius, © that his commands 
ac ere executed ; he anſwered, '*© he had com- 
& manded no fuch execution, and the Centurion 
& muſt appear before the Senate, and for it be an- 
ce ſwerable to them. This alarm'd Salluſtins Crif- 
eue who ſhar'd in all his ſecret Counſels, and had 

nt the Centurion the warrant: he dreaded that he 
fhould be arraign'd for the aſſaſſination, and knew it 
equally 4 5 either to confeſs the truth, and 
charge the Emperor; or ly ty clear the Emperor, 
and accuſe himſelf, Hence he had recourſe to Li- 
via, and warn'd her, © never to divulge the ſecrets 
& of the palace, never to expoſe to publick exami- 
ec nation the miniſters who advis'd, nor the ſoldiers 
& who executed: Tiberius ſhould beware of relaxing 
& the authority of the Prince, by referring all things 
© to that of the Senate; fince it was the indiſpenſa- 
i ble Prerogative of Sovereignty, for all men to be 
* accountable only to one. 

Now at Rome, Conſuls, Senators, and Roman 
Knights, were all ruſhing with emulation into bon- 
dage, and the higher the quality of each the more 
falſe and forward the men; all careful ſo to frame 
their faces, as to reconcile falſe Joy for the acceſh- 


an of Tiberius, with feign'd ſadneſs for the loſs of 


7 8 Hence they intermingled fears with glad- 
neſs, wailings with gratulations, and all with fer- 
vile flattery. Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Apuleins, 
at that time Conſuls, took firſt the oath of fidelity 
to Tiberius ; then adminiſter'd it to Seius Strabo and 
Caius Turranius; the former Captain of the Pretorian 
Guards; the other intendant of the publick ſtores, 
FRE geth was next Piven ta the gel e 

ns I * | | p 5 
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ple; and to the ſoldiery; all by the fame Conſuls: 
For Tiberius affected to derive all publick tranſactions 
from the legal miniſtry of the Conſuls; as if the an- 
cient Republick till ſubſiſted; atid he were yet unre- 
ſolved about embracing the ſovereign rule: he even 
own'd in his Edict for ſummoning the Senate, that 
he iſſued it by vertue of the Tribunitial power; 
granted him under Auguſtus; The Edict too was 
ſhort and unexceptionably modeſt. It imported that, 
cc they were to confider of the funeral honouts pro- 
& per to be paid his deceas'd Father: for himſelf he 
ce would not depart from the corps; and further 
« than this Edict implied, he claim'd no ſhare in 
« the publick adminiſtration *. Yet from the mo- 
ment Auguſtus was dead, he uſutp'd all the preroga- 
tives of imperial State; gave the word to the Preto- 
tian Cohorts; had ſoldiers about the palace, guards 
about his perſon, went guarded in the ſtreet, guard- 
ed to the Senate, and bore all the marks of Majeſty : 
nay, he writ Letters to the ſeveral Armies in the un- 
 difgnis'd ſtyle of one already their Prince: nor did 
he ever heſitate in expreſſion, or ſpeak with exi- 
ty, but when he ſpoke to the Senate. e chief 
cauſe of his obſcurity there proceeded from his fear 
of Germanicus : he dteaded that he, who was maſter 
of ſo many Legions of numberleſs Auxiliaries, and 
of all the Allies of Rome; he, who was the dar- 
ling of the People, might wiſh rather to poſſeſs the 
Empire, than to wait for it: he likewiſe, in this 
myſterious way of dealing with the Senate, ſought 
falſe glory, and would rather ſeem by the Common- 
wealth choſen and calfd to the Empire, than to 
have crept darkly into it by the intrigues of a wo- 
man, or by adoption from a ſuperannuated Prince. 
It was alfo afterwards found, that by this abſtruſe- 
neſs and counterfeit irreſolution he meant to pene- 
'rate into the deſigns wo inclinations of the great 

ar men; 
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men: for his jealous ſpirit conſtru'd all their words, 


all their looks into crimes, and ſtor'd them up in 


his heart againſt a day of vengeance. 


When he firſt met the Senate, he would bear no 


other buſineſs to be tranſacted but that about the 
Funerals of Auguſtus. His laſt will was brought in 


by the Veſtal Virgins: in it Tiberius and Livia were 


appointed his heirs, Livia adopted into the Julian 


Family, and dignify'd with the name of Auguſta: 
into the next and ſecond degree of heirſhip he 
adopted his grandchildren and their children; and 
in the third degree he named the great men of 
Rome, moſt of them hated by him: but out of vain- 
glory he nam'd them, and for future renown. His 
legacies were not beyond the uſual bounds; only he 
left to the Roman people four hundred thouſand 
great Selterces, to * Populace or common ſort, 
thirty five thouſand: to every common Soldier of 


the Pretorian Guards a thouſand ſmall Seſterces, and 


to every Soldier of the Roman Legions three hun- 
dred. The funeral Honours were next conſider d. 
The chief propos'd were theſe: Aſinius Gallus mov- 
ed, that © the Funeral ſhould paſs through the Tri- 


„ umphal gate. Lucius Arruntius, © that the Ti- 


ce tles of all the Laws which he had made, and the 


© names of all the Nations which he had conquer d, 


« ſhould be carried before the corps: Valerius 


Meſſala added that, “ the Oath of Allegiance to Ti 
« berins ſhould be renew'd every year“; and being 


ask d by Tiberius, & whether at his inſtigation he had 


« made that motion? I ſpoke it as my opinion, ſays 


& Meſſala; nor will I ever. be determin'd by any but 
« my own, in things which concern the Commor- 
« wealz let who will be provok'd by my freedom 


Only this new turn was wanting to compleat the 


prevailing flattery of the time. The Senators then 
_ Concurr'd in à loud cry, - that upon their own 


S ſhoulders 
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« ſhoulders they muſt bear the body to the pile 
But Tiberius declin'd the offer from an arrogant 
ſhew of moderation. ' Moreover he cautioned the 
people by an Edict, “ not to diſturb the funeral 
ce functions with a zeal over - paſſionate, as they had 
« thoſe of Julius Crſar; nor to inſiſt that the Corps 
ce of Auguſtus ſhould be burnt rather in the Forum, 
« than in the field of Mars, which was the place 
« appointed. On the funeral day the Soldiers 
under arms kept guard; a mighty mockery this to 
thoſe who had cither ſeen, or heard their-fathers de- 
ſcribe, the day when Ceſar the Dictator was ſlain : 
ſervitude was then new, its ſorrows yet freſh and 
bitter; and liberty unſucceſsfully retriev'd by a deed 
which, while it ſeem'd impious to ſome, was thought 
altogether glorious by others, and hence tore Rome 
into tumults and the violence of parties: they who 
knew that turbulent day, and compar'd .it with the 
quiet exit of Auguſtus, ridicul'd the foppery of © call- 
« ing an aid of ſoldiers to ſecure a peaceable burial 
« to a Prince, who had grown old in peace and 
„power, and even provided againſt a relapſe into 
« liberty, by a long train of ſucceſſors . 
ence much and various matter of obſervation 
concerning Auguſtus: the ſuperſtitious multitude ad- 
mir'd the fortuitous events of his fortune; © that 
* the laſt day of his life, and the firſt of his reign, 
„was the ſame z that he died at Nola, in the ſame 
village, in the ſame houſe, and in the ſame cham- 
ber, where his father Octavius died. They ob- 
« ſerv'd- to his glory, his many Conſulſhips equal 
« in number to thoſe of Valerius Corvinus and of 
% Caius Marius, join'd together: that he had exer- 
« cis'd the power of the Tribuneſhip ſeven and thir- 
ty continued years: that he was one and twenty 
times proclaim'd Imperator; with many other nu- 
* merous honours repeated to him, or created for 
C2 ä « him“. 
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te him ”. Men of deeper 


diſcernment enter'd "Th 


ther into his Life, but differ'd about it. His ad- 
mirers ſaid, © that his filial piety to his father Ce- 
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ce ſar, and the diſtractions of the Republick, where 


the laws no longer govern'd, had driven him into 
a Civil warz which, whateyer be the firſt cauſe, 


c can never be begun or carried on by juſt and gen- 


tle means. Indeed, to be reyeng'd on the mur- 
therers of his father, he had made many great ſa- 


* crifices to the violent Genius of Anthony; many to 


Lepidus: but when Lepidus was become ſunk and 
ſuperannuated in ſloth; when Anthony was loſt 
headlong in ſenſuality, there was then no other 
remedy for the diſtracted State, rent piece · meal 
by its chiefs, but the Sovereignty of ane; Auguſ- 
tus, however, never had afſum'd to be over his 
Country King, or DiQtator z but ſettled the Go- 
vernment under the legal name of Prince, or 
chief of the Senate; he had extended the Empire, 
and ſet for its bounds the diſtant Ocean and ri- 
vers far remote; the ſeveral parts and forces of 
the State, the Legions, the Provinces, the Navy, 
were all properly balanc'd and connected; the Ci- 
tizens liv d. dutifully under the protection of the 
law, the allies in terms of reſpect, and Rome it 
ſelf was adorn'd with magnificent ſtructures: in- 
deed in a few inſtances, he had exerted the arbi- 
trary violence of power; and in but a few, only 
to ſecure the peace of the whole ”, 


In Anſwer to all this, it was urg d, that (4 his fi- 


lial piety, and the unhappy ſituation of the Re. 
publick, were pure pretences; but the ardent luſt 
of reigning, his true and only motive: with this 
ſpirit he had ſollicited into his ſervice, by bribe- 
ry, a Body of veteran ſoldiers: and though a 
private youth, without poſt or magiſtracy, but, 
in defiance of Law, levied an Army with oo 
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& fpirit he had debauch'd, and bought the Roman 
cc 2 under the Conſuls, while he was falſly 
« feigning a coalition with Pompey's republican par- 
« ty: that ſoon after, when he had procur'd from 
ce the Senate, or rather uſurp'd the honours and au- 
te thority of the Pretorſhip; and when Hirtins and 
« Panſa, the two Conſuls, were ſlain, he ſeiz d both 
© their Armies: that it was doubted whether the 
« Conſuls fell by the enemy, or whether Panſa was 
“ not kill'd by pouring poyſon into his wounds; 
« and Hirtius ſlain by his own ſoldiers; and whe- 


& ther the young Ceſar was not the black contriver 


« of this bloody treaſon; that by terror he had ex- 
«© torted the Conſulſhip in ſpight of the Senate; 
« and turn'd againſt the Commonwealth the very 
« arms with which the Commonwealth had truſted 
© him for her defence againſt Aut hony. Add to all 
& this his cruel proſcriptions, and the Maſſacre of 
“ ſo many citizens, his ſeizing from the publick and 
« diſtributing to his own creatures ſo many lands 
“ and pofſeſhonsz a violation of property not juſti- 
« fied even by thoſe who gained by it. But, allow- 
de ing him to dedicate to the Manes of the Dictator 
« the Lives of Brutus and Caffias (though more to 
« his honour had it been to have poſtpor'd his own 
© perſonal hate to the publick good), did he not be- 
© tray the young Pompey by an inſidious peace, betray 
Lepidus by a'deceitful: ſhew of friendſhip? Did he 
de not next enſnare Mark Ant hany, firſt by treaties, 
* thoſe of Tarentum and Brundufium z then by a 
« Marriage, that of his ſiſter OFavia? And did not 


te Anthony, at laſt, pay with his life the penalty of 


that ſubdolous alliance? After this, no doubt there 

* was Peace, but a bloody Peace; bloody in the tra- 

* gical defeat of Lolliut, and that of Varus, in Ger- 

* many, and at Rome, the Yarrones, the Egnatii, 

the qulii, (thoſe illuſtrious names) a” ro 
#3 . ea 
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& death ”, Nor was his domeſtick life ſpar'd: upon 
this occaſion. “ He had arbitrarily rob'd Nero of his 
* wife big with child by her husband; and mock'd 
& the Gods by conſulting the Prieſts, whether Reli- 
* gion permitted him to marry her before her deli- 
« very, or obliged him to ſtay till after. His mini- 
&« ons, Tedins, and Vedius Pollio, had liv'd in ſcan- 
& dalous and exceffive luxury: his Wife Livia, who 
& wholly controul'd him, had prov'd a cruel gover- 
“ neſs to the Commonwealth; and to the Julian 
tc houſe a more cruel ſtep-mother : he had even inya- 
& ded the incommunicable honours of the Gods, and 
t ſetting up for himſelf Temples like theirs, would 
ge like them be ador'd in the image of a Deity, with 
« all the facred ſolemnity of Prieſts and Sacrifices ; 
& nor had he adopted Tiberius for his ſucceſſor, either 
c out of affection for him, or from concern for the 
4 publick welfare; but having diſcover'd in him a 
be _ proud and cruel, he ſought future glory 
& from the blackeſt oppoſition and compariſon *. 
For, Anguſtus, when, a few years before, he ſolicited 
the Senate to grant to Tiberius another term of the 
authority of the Tribuneſhip, tho he mention'd him 
with honour, yet taking notice of his odd humour, 
behaviour, and manners, dropt ſome expreſſions, 
which, while they ſcem'd to excuſe him, expos d and 
upbraided him, $12.5 2m 
Ass ſoon as the funeral of Auguſtus was over, 2 
Temple and divine worſhip were forthwith decreed 
him. The Senate then turn'd their inſtant ſupplica- 
tions to Tiberius, to fill his vacant place; but receiv'd 
an abſtruſe anſwer, touching the greatneſs of the Em- 
pire and his own diſtruſt of himſelf; he ſaid that, 
&« nothing but the divine genius of Auguſtus was e- 
c qual to the mighty task: that for himſelf, who had 
been call'd by him into a participation of his cares, 
he had learnt by feeling them, w 
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« à difficult toit was that of Government, and how 


te perpetually ſubject to the caprices of fortune: that 
« jn a State ſupported by ſo many (illuſtrious Patriots 
« they ought not to caſt the whole adminiſtration 
« upon one; and more eaſy to be adminiſter d were 
« the ſeveral offices of the Government by the united 
« pains and ſufficiency of many. A pompous and 
plauſible ſpeech, but in it little faith and ſincerity- 
Tiberius even upon ſubjects which needed no diſguiſes, 
us'd words dark and cautious z perhaps from his diffi- 
dent nature, perhaps from a habit of diſſembling: at 
this juncture indeed, as he labour'd wholly to hide 
his heart, his language was the more carefully wrapt 
up in equivoques and obſcurity : but the Senators, 
who dreaded nothing ſo much as to ſeem to under- 
ſtand him, burſt into tears, plaints and vows: with 
extended arms they ſupplicated the Gods, invok'd the 
image of Auguſtus, and embrac'd the knees of Tiberi- 
45, He then commanded the imperial Regiſter to be 
produced and recited. It contain'd a ſummary of 
the ſtrength and income of the Empire, the number 
of Romans and auxiliaries in pay, the condition of 
the navy, of the ſeyeral Kingdoms paying Tribute, 
and of the various provinces and their reyenues, with 
the ſtate of the publick expence, the iffues of the ex- 
chequer, and all the demands upon the publick. This 
Regiſter was all writ by the hand of Auguſtus; and 
in it he had ſubjoin'd his counſel to poſterity, that the 
preſent boundaries of the Empire ſhould ſtand fixt 
without further enlargement : but, whether this coun- 
ſe] was dictated by fear for the publick, or by envy 
towards his ſucceflors, is uncertain. 1 | 
Now when the Senate was ſtooping to the vileſt 
importunity and proſtrations, Tiberius happen'd to 
ſay, that,“ as he was unequal to the weight of the 
whole government; ſo if they entruſted him with 
* any particular part, Whatever it were, he would 
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« undertake it. Here Afinins Gallus interpos d. 
« J beg to know, Ceſar, ſays he, what part of the 
« government you defire for your ſhare” ? He was 
aſtonied with the unexpected queſtion, and, for a 
ſhort ſpace, mute; but recovering himſelf, anſwer'd, 
that © it ill became his modeſty to chuſe or reject 
« any particular branch of the adminiſtration, when 
« he defir'd rather to be excus d from the whole 
Gallus, who in his face conjettur'd ſullen figns of dif- 
pleaſure, again accoſted him, and ſaid, © by this 
ac queſtion I did not mean that you ſhould do an im- 
« practicable thing, and ſhare that power which can- 
ec not be ſeparated z but I meant to reaſon you into a 
cc confeſſion that the Commonwealth is but one bo- 
« dy, and can be govern'd only by one fout”. He 
added an encomium upon Auguſtus, and reminded 77. 
berius himſelf of his many vitories, of the many ci- 
vil employments which he had long and nobly ſuſtain- 
ed: nor even thus could he mollify the wrath of 77- 
berius, who had long hated him, for that Gallus had 
married Vipſania, daughter of Marcus Agrippa, and 
formerly. wife to Tiberius, who thence ſuſpected that 
by this match he meant to ſoar above the rank of a 
Subject, and pofleſs'd too the bold and haughty ſpirit 
of Aſinius Pollio his father. 

Lucius Aruntins incurr'd his diſpleaſure next, by 2 
fpeech not much unlike that of Ga#rs : it is true, 
that towards him Tiberius bore no old raneour; but 
Arruntius had mighty opulence, prompt parts, noble 
_ accompliſhments, with equal popularity, and hence 
was mark d by him with a fell eye of fuſpicion. For, 
as Auguſtus, ſhortly before his deceaſe, was mention- 
ing thoſe among the great men, who were capable of 
the ſupream power, but would not accept it; of 
unequal to it, yet wiſh'd for it; or ſueh as had both 
ambition and ſufficiency; he had faid, that Mar- 
cus Tepidus was qualified , but would reject it; 
| | Ws Afmint 
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t "Afimis would be aſpiring, but had inferiour ta- 
c jents 3 and that Zncins Arruntins wanted = ſuf- 
tc ficiency, and upon a proper occaſion, would at- 
tc tempt it *. That he poke thus of Lepidus and 
Aſinins, is agreed; but, inſtead of Arruntius, ſome 
writers have tranſmitted the name of Cneius Piſo: 
and every one of theſe great men, except Lepidus, 
were afterwards cut off, under the imputation of va- 
rious crimes, all darkly fram'd by Tiberius. Quin- 
tus Haterius, and Mamercus Scaurus did thereatter 
incenſe his diſtruſtful ſpirit s the firſt by asking him, 
« how long, Ceſar, wilt thou ſuffer the Common- 
« wealth to remain deſtitute of a head? Scaurus, 
becauſe he had faid, “ there was room to hope 
that the prayers of the Senate would not prove 
- © abortive, ſince he had not 2 as Tribune, nor 
« render'd invalid, as he might, the motion of the 
« Conſuls in his behalf”. With Haterixs he fell in- 
to inſtant rage: towards Srauru his reſentment was 
more deep and implacable, and in profound filence he 
hid it. Wearied at laſt with publick importunity 
and clamour, and with particular expoſtulations, he 
began to unbend a little; not that he would own his 
undertaking the Empire, but only avoid the unea- 
lineſs of lly rejecting endleſs ſollicitations. 
It is known how Hateriut, when he went next day 
to the Palace to implore pardon, and throwing him- 
ſelf at the feet of Tiberius embrac'd his knees, nar- 
rowly eſcap'd being ſlain by the ſoldietsz becauſe 77. 
us, who was walking, tumbled down, whether by 
chance, or whether his legs were entangled in the 
arms of Haterius : neither was he a jot mollified by 
— —_ which threaten d — great a man Ly — 
vas at length forced to ſupplicate Auguſto 
tection — could even ſhe obtain it, but after che 
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Towards Livia too exorbitant was the flattering 
Court of the Senate. Some were for decreeing het 
the general title of Mother; others the more parti. 
cular one of Mother of ber Country; and almoſt all 
moy'd, that to the name of Tiberius ſhould be added, 
The Son of Julia: Tiberius urg'd in anſwer, that 
« publick honours to women ought to be warily ad- 
c“ judgd, and with a ſparing hand; and that with 
« the ſame meaſure of moderation he would receive 
« ſuch as were preſented to himſelf ”. In truth, 
full of envy as he was, and anxious left his own gran- 
deur ſhould fink as that of his mother roſe, he would 
not ſuffer ſo much as a Lictor to be decreed her, and 
even forbid the raiſing her an Altar upon her late 
adoption, or paying her any ſuch ſolemnities. Burt, 
for Germanicus he ask d the Proconſular power; and 
to carry him that dignity, honourable deputies were 
. ſent, as alſo to mollify his ſorrow for the death of 
Auguſtus. . If for Druſus he demanded not the ſame 
honour, it was becauſe Druſus was preſent and al- 
ready Conſul defign'd. He then nam'd twelve can- 
didates for the Pretorſhip; the ſame number ſettled 
by Auguſtus; and though the Senate requeſted him 
to I it, by an oath he bound himſelf never to 
exceed. TRI 15 ; 
The privilege of creating Magiſtrates was now firſt 
tranſlated from the aſſemblies of the people to the 
Senate: for though the Emperor had before condutt- 
ed all affairs of moment at his pleaſure ; yet till that 
day, ſome were ſtill tranſacted by the Tribes, and cars 
ried by their bent and ſuffrages. Neither did the re- 
gret of the people for the ſeizure of theſe their an- 
cient rights, riſe higher than ſome impotent grum- 
bling: the Senate too lik'd the change; as by it they 
were releas'd from the charge of buying votes, 
from the ſhame of begging them: and ſo moderate 
was Tiberius, that, of the twelve Candidates — on 
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reſety'd to himſelf the recommendation of four, to 
be accepted without oppoſition or caballing. At the 
ſame time, the Tribunes of the people ask'd leave to 
celebrate at their own expence certain plays in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus, ſuch as were to be called after his 
name, and inſerted in the calendar. But it was de- 
creed, that out of the Exchequer the charge ſhould 
be defray'd, and the Tribunes ſhould in rhe Circus 
wear the triumphal robe; but to be carried in chari- 
ots was denied them: the annual celebration of theſe 

lays was, for the future, transferr'd to one of the 
Þretors, -him in particular to whom ſhould fall the 
juriſdiction of deciding ſuits between citizens and 
ſtrangers. 1 % £ 
Thus ſtood affairs at Rome when a ſedition ſeiz d 
the Legions in Pannonia; without any freſh grounds, 
fave that from a change of Princes they meant to aſ- 
ſume a warrant for licentiouſneſs and tumulr, and 
from a civil war hop'd great earnings and acquiſiti- 
ons: they were three Legions encamp'd together, all 
commanded by Junius Bleſus, who upon notice of the 
death of — — and the acceſſion of Tiberius, had 
yang the ſoldiers a receſs from their wonted duties 
or ſome days, as'a time either of publick mourning 
or feſtivity. From being idle they wax'd wanton, 
quarrelſom, and turbulent; greedily liſten d to muti- 
nous diſcourſes; the moſt profligate - amongſt them 
had moſt credit with them, and at laſt they became 
paſſionate for a life of {ſloth and riot, ny averſe 
to all military difcipline” and every fatigue of the 
camp. In the camp was one Perernnius; formerly a 
buſy leader in the embroilments of the theatre, and 
now a common ſoldier; à fellow of a petulant de- 
elaiming tongue, and by inflaming parties in the 
layhouſe ,. well qualified to excite and infatuate a 
owd.: This TIES upon the ignorant” 
r — 
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their future uſage, now Auguſtus was dead. He en- 
gag'd them in nightly confabulations, and-by-little 
and little incited them to violence and diſorders; 
and towards the evening, when the ſobereſt and beſt 
affected were withdrawn, he aſſembled the worſt and 
moſt turbulent. When he had thus ripen'd them for 
ſedition, and other ready incendiaries were combin d 
with him, he perſonated the character of a lawful 
2 „ and thus queſtioned and harangy'd 
them: 522 WEN 
« Why did they obey, like ſlaves; a few Centuri- 

« ons and a fewer Tribunes? when would they be 
4 bold enough to demand redreſs of their heavy 
« grievances, unleſs they ſnatch'd the preſent occa» 
« ſion, while the Emperor was yet new and his au- 
« thority wavering, to prevail with him by petition; 
« or by arms to force him? They had already by 
<« the miſery of many years, paid dear for their pa - 
c tient ſloth and ſtupid filence, -fince decrepid with 
« age. and maim'd with wounds, after- a courſe. of 
« ſervice for thirty or forty years, they were. ſtill 
% doam'd to carry arms: not even to thoſe 'who 
« were diſcharg'd, was there any end of the' miſery 
« of warfarez they were ſtill kept tied to the co» 
cc lours, and under the creditable title of Veterans, 
« endured the ſame hardſhips, and underwent: 
& ſame labours. But ſuppoſe any of them eſcapd 
„ many dangers, and fſurviv'd .ſo many calamit 
« where was their reward at laſt ? Why, a long 
| ©, weary march remain'd yet to be taken into Coun» 
« tries far remote and ſtrange, where, under the name 
&. of Lands given them to cultivate, they had un- 
<« hoſpitable boggs to drain, and the wild waſtes of 
& mountains to manure, Severe and ungainful of it 
6 ſelf was the occupation of war: ten Aſſes a day - 
« the poor price of their perſons and lives; out of 
<5 hubs they wuſt buy clothes, and * | 
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& out of this, bribe the cruel Centurions:for a for» 
« bearance of blows, and occaſional exemption from 
« hard duty: but. ſtripes from their Officers, and. 
« wounds from their enemies, hard winters and la- 
« horious ſummers, bloody wars and barren peace, 
« were miſeries without end: nor remain'd there 
ce other cure or relief than to refuſe to liſt but upon 
« conditions certain, and-fixd-by themſelves 3 parti- 
« cularly, that their pay be a Denarius or ſixteen 
« Aſſes a day, ſixteen years be the utmoſt term of 
« ſerving ; when diſcharg'd; to be no longer oblig'd 
“ to follow the colours, but have their reward in 
« ready money, paid them in the camp where they 
« earn'd it. Did the Pretorian guards, they whq 
{« had double pay, they bo after ſixteen years ſervice 
« were paid off and ſent home, bear ſeverer: difficul- 
cc ties, undergo fuperiour dangers ? He did not mean 
cc to detrat. from the merit of their brethren the 
« City guards ; their own lat however it was, to be 
« placed among: horrid; and barbarous nations, nor 
A un they look from their tents; but they aw the 
7 oe ?. reno 121 i nog: : 7 rwls! we 19:9 
The whole crowd | receiv'd: | this harangue with 
ſhouts of : applauſe ; but from various inſtigations. 
Some diſplay d upon their bodies the obvious; impreſ: 
fions of ſtripes, others their hoary heads, many their 
veſtments ragged aud eurtaild , with backs utterly 
bare, as did all, their various grieſs in the hitterneſs 
of reproach: at length to ſuch exoeſſive fury they 
grew, that they propos d to incorporate the three 
Legions into one; nor by ought but emulation was 
the project deſeated: for ta his own Legion e 
man claimed the prerogative of ſwallowing and d 
nominating the ather two. They took another me- 
thod, and placed the three Eagles of the Legions, 
with the Standards of the ſeveral Cohortz, altoge- 
ther without rank or priority; then fortuth digg d 
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turf and were rearing a Tribunal, one high enough 
to be ſeen at a diſtance. In this hurry arriv'd Bleſus, 
who falling into ſore rebukes, and by force inter- 
rupting particulars, call'd with vehemence to all; 
« Dip your hands rather in my blood: to murder 
«© your General will be a crime lefs ſhameful and 
4“ heinous, than to revolt from your Prince: for de- 
« termin'd I am, either to preſerve the Legions in 
« their faith and obedience, if you kill me not for 
4 my intended good office; or my death, if 1 fall by 
* — hands, ſhall haſten your remorſe. 

For all this, turfs were accumulated, and the work 
was already breaſt high, when, at laſt, overcome by 
his ſpirit and perſeverance, they forbore. Bleſus was 
an able fpeaker : he told them, © that ſedition and 
« mutiny were not the methods of conveying to the 
«© Emperor the pretenſions of the Soldiers; their de- 
& mands too were new and ſingular; ſuch as neither 
« the ſoldiers of old had ever made to the ancient 
* Generals, nor they themſelves to the deiſied Au- 
« ' raſtus : | beſides their claims were ill tim'd, when 
ce the Prince, juſt upon his acceſſion, was already 
e embarraſs'd with the weight and variety of other 
4 cares. If however they meant to try to gain in 
c full peace thoſe conceſſions; | which, even after a 
« civil war, the conquerors never claim d ; yet why 
« trample upon duty and obedience, why reject the 
6c laws of the army, and rules of diſeipline? And if 
they meant to petition, why meditate violence? 
© They might at leaſt appoint deputies; and in his 
4 preſence truſt them with their pretenſions. Here 
they all cried out, “ that the fon of Bieſus, one of 
c their Tribunes ſhould execute that deputation; and 
« demand in their name that, after ſixteen years ſer- 
& vice they ſhould be diſcharg'd : they faid they 
& would give him new orders, when he had ſucceed - 
$99 in ee eee, 
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officer, a moderate receſs enſued: the ſoldiers how- 


ever exulted to have carried ſuch a point: the ſend- 
ing the ſon of their General, as the publick advo- 
cate for their cauſe, was to them full proof, that 
they had gain'd by force and terror that, which by 
moſes and gentle means they would never have 

ain 0 | | | 

In the mean Time thoſe companies, which, before 
the ſedition began, were ſent to Nauportum, to mend 
roads and bridges, and upon other duties, no ſooner 
heard of the uproar in the camp, but they caſt off all 
obedience, tore away the enſigns and plunder'd the 
neighbouring villages; even Nauportum it ſelf, which 
for greatneſs reſembled a municipal town, was plun- 
der'd. The endeayours of the Centurions to reſtrain 
this violence, were firſt return'd with mockery and 
contempt, then with invectives and contumelies, at 
laſt with outrage and blows. Their vengeance was 
chiefly bent . againſt the Camp-Marſhal , Aufidienus 
Rufus: him they dragg d from his charior, and load- 
ing him with baggage, drove him before the firſt 
ranks: they then inſulted him, and ask'd in ſcorn, 


„ whether he would gladly bear ſuch enormous bur- 


e thens z whether endure ſuch immenſe marches ”? 
Rufus had been long a common ſoldier, then became 
a Centurion, and afterwards Camp-Marſhal z a ſevere 
reſtorer of primitive ſtrictneſs and diſcipline z an in- 
defatigable obſerver of every military duty, which 
he exacted from others with the more rigour, as he 
had himſelf undergone them all with patience. 

By the arrival of this tumultuous band, the ſedi- 
tion was again awaken'd to its former outrage, and 
the ſeditious roving abroad without controul, ravaged 
the country on every fide. Bleſus, for an example of 
terror to the reſt, commanded thoſe who were moſt 
laden with plunder, to be puniſh'd with ſtripes and 
caſt into priſon; for the General was ſtill —_— 
1055 Y 
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obey d by the Centurions, and by all the ſoldlers of 
any merit: but the criminals refus'd to ſubmit, and 
even ſtruggled with the guatd who were carrying 
them off: they claſp'd the knees of the by-ſtandetrs, 
implor'd help from their fellows z now calling upon 
every individual, and conjuring them by their parti- 
cular names; then appeal'd. to them in a body, and 
ſupplicated the company, the Cohort, the Legion, to 
which they belong d; warning and proclaiming, that 
the ſame ignominy and chaſtizement hung over them 
all : with the ſame breath they heap'd invectives with- 
out meaſure upon their General, and call'd upon hea · 
ven and all the Gods to be their witneſſes and àxen 
gers: nor left they ought unattempted to raiſe effec- 
tual hatred, compaſſion, terrour, 


fury. Hence the whole body ruſh'd to their relief, -- 


burſt open the priſon, unbound and reſeu'd the pri- 
ſoners: thus they own'd for their brethren, and in- 
corporated with themſelves, infamous revolters, and 
traitors convict and condemn'd. | 
Hence the violence became more raging, and hence 
more ſedition from more leaders. There was parti- 
eularly one Vibulenus a common ſoldier, who, exalted 
on the ſhoulders of his comrades, before the tribunal 
of Bleſus, thus declaim'd in the ears of a multitude 
already outragious, and eager to hear what he had to 
fay, „ To theſe innocents, ſays he, to theſe miſe- 
& rable ſufferers, our fellow ſoldiers, you have in- 
« deed reftor'd breath and liberty: but, who will te- 
<« ſtore life to my poor brother; who my poor bro- 
ct ther to me? He was fent hither by the German 
« armies, with ions for our common good; 
« and for this, was laſt night butcher'd by that fame 
* Bleſws, who in the murther empley d his gladiators, 
4 bloody men, whom he purpoſely eritertains and 
« arms for our common execution: where, oh where, 
« 8kſu, haſt thou throwi his unoffending and man. 


« gd - 
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« pled corps? Even _ enemies do not inhumanly 
te deny burial to the ſlain: when I have ſatiated my 
« ſorrow with a thouſand kiſſes, and a flood of tears; 
«© command me alſo to be murther'd, that theſe our 
« brethren may together bury my poor brother and 
« me, ſlaughter d both as victims, yet both guiltleſs 
« of any crime, but that of ſtudying the eommon 
« jntereſt of the Legions *: 

He inflam'd thoſe his complaints and expoſtulati- 
ons, with affecting fighs and lamentations, beat his 
breaſt, tore his face; and ſhew'd all the ſymptoms of 
anguiſh, Then thoſe who carried him giving way; 
he throw'd himſelf headlong at the feet of his com- 
panions; and thus proftrate and ſupplicating, in them 
rais'd ſuch a ſpirit of commiſeration and ſuch a ſtorm 
of vengeance, that one party of them inſtantly ſeiz'd 
and bound the General's gladiatots; another, the reſt 
of his family; while many run and difpers'd them- 
ſelves to ſearch for the corps: and, had it not been 
quickly manifeſt, that there was no corps to be found, 
that the ſlaves of Bleſus had upon the rack cleard 
themſelves, and that Yibulenus never had any brother; 
they had gone nigh to have facrific'd the General: as 
it was, they expuls'd the Camp-Marſhal and Tribunes, 
and as they fled, plunder'd their baggage : they like- 
wiſe put to death Lucilius the Centurion, whom they 
had ſarcaſtically nam'd Cede alteram, becauſe when 
upon the back of a ſoldier he had broken one wand, 
he was wont to call for another, and then a third: 
The other Centurions lurk'd in concealment, all but 
Julius Clemens, who for his prompt capacity, was 
fav'd in order to manage the negociations of the Sol- 
diers: even two of the Legions, the eighth and the 
fifteenth, were ready to turn their ſwords upon each 
other; and had, but for the ninth : one Sirpicus, a 
Centurion, was the ſubje& of the quarrel: him the 

eighth requir'd to þe put to death; and the fifteenth 
| . E | proteſted 
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protected him; but the ninth interpos d with enttes 
ties to both, and with threats to thoſe who would 
not liſten to prayers. | 

Tiberius , however cloſe and impenetrable 5 and 
ever labouring to ſmother all melancholy tidings, was 
yet driven by thoſe from Pannonia, to diſpatch his 
fon Druſus thither, accompanied by the principal no- 
bility and guarded by two Pretorian cohorts 5 but 
charg'd with no preciſe inſtructions, only to adapt his 
meaſures to the prefent exigency : the cohorts were 
ftrengthen'd with an extraordinary addition of choſen 
men, with the greateſt part of the Pretorian horſe, 
and main body of the German then the Emperor's 
guards. Eli Sejanus lately join'd with his father 
Strabo in the command of the Pretorian bands, way 
alſo ſent, not only as governor to the young Prince, 
but as his credit with the Emperor was known to be 
mighty, to deal with the revolters by promiſes and 
terrors. When Druſis approach'd, the Legions, for 
ſhew of reſpect, march'd out to meet him; not with 
the uſual ſymptoms and ſhouts of joy, nor with gay 
enſigns and arms glittering, but in a dreſs and accou- 
trements hideous and ſqualid: in their countenances 
too, tho' compos'd to ſadneſs, were ſeen greater marks 
of ſullenneſs and contumacy. | | 

As ſoon as he was within the camp, they ſecured 
the entrances with guards, and in ſeveral quarters of 
it placed parties upon duty : the reſt crouded about 
the Tribunal of Druſw, who ſtood beckoning with 
his hand for ſilence: here as often as they ſurvey'd 
their own numbers and met one anather's reſentful 
looks, they utter'd their rage in horrible cries : again, 
when upon the Tribunal they beheld Cefar, awe and 
trembling ſeiz d them: now, there prevail d an hok 
low and inarticulate murmur; next, a furious cla- 
mour; then, ſuddenly, a dead filence: fo that, by 3 
haſty ſucceſſion of oppolite paſſions, rhey 94 170 
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diſmay'd and dreadful.” When, at laſt, the uproar 
was ſtaid, he read his father's letters, who in them 
declar'd, © that he would take an affectionate care of 
« the brave and invincible legions, by whom he had 
« ſuſtain'd ſucceſsfully ſo many wars; and, as ſoon 
« as his grief was a little abated, deal with the Se- 
c nate about their demands; in the mean time hg 
c had ſent them his ſon, on purpoſe to make them 
« forthwith all the conceſſions, which could inſtantly 
« be made them: the reſt were to be reſerved for the 
« Senate, the proper diſtributors of rewards and pu- 
« niſhments by a Right altogether unalienable ”. 
The aſſembly anſwer'd, that, to Julius Clemens they 
had intruſted what to ſpeak in their name: he began 
with their demands, to be diſcharg d after ſixteen 
« years ſervice, to have the reward which, for om 
« ſervices upon that diſcharge, they claim'd; their 
pay to be inereas d to a Roman Denarius; the ve- 
« terans to be no longer detain'd under their enſigns . 
When Druſ# urg'd, that wholly in the judgment of 
the Senate and his father theſe matters reſted 5 he was 
interrupted by their clamours:- © To what purpoſe 
« came hes fince he could neither augment their pay, 
“ nor alleviate their grievances? and while upon them 
« eyery officer was allow'd to inflict blows and death, 
« the: ſon of their Emperor wanted power to relieve 
them by one beneficent action. The poliey this of 
„the late reign, - when Tiberius fruſtrated every re- 
« queſt of the ſoldiers, by referring all to Auguſtus $ 
„now Druſus was come, with the ſame artifices to 
« delude them: were they never to have a higher 
« viſit than from the children of their Prince It 
« was, indeed, unaccountable, that to the Senate the 
% Emperor ſhould leave no part in the direction of 
< the army, only the rewarding of the ſoldiery: ought 
* not the ſame Senate to be conſulted! as often as 4 
* battle was to bg fought, or 4 private man to be pu- 
W niſh'd ? 
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ct niſh'd ? or, were their recompences to be adjudg'd 
e by many maſters, but their puniſhments to remain 
cc without any reſtraint or moderator whatſoever ” > 
At laſt, they abandon'd the Tribunal, and with me- 
naces and inſults fell upon all they met, belonging to 
Druſus either as guards or friends; meditating thus 
to provoke a quarrel, and an introduction to blood. 
Chiefly enrag'd they were againſt Cneius Lentulus, as 
one for years and warlike renown, ſuperiour to any 
about the perſon of Druſus, and thence ſuſpected to 
haye harden'd the Prince, and been himſelf the fore- 
moſt to deſpiſe theſe outrages in the ſoldiery : nor was 
it long after, that as he was leaving Druſus, and 
from the foreſight of danger, returning to the winter 
quarters, they ſurrounded him and demanded “ whi- 
« ther he went? to the Emperor or Senate ? there 
ce alſo to exerciſe his enmity to the legions, and op- 
« poſe their intereſt” ? and inſtantly affaulted him 
with ſtones. He was already cover d with wounds 
and blood, and awaiting certain aſſaſſination, when 
the troops attending Druſus flew to his aſſiſtance and 
ſaved him. | | 
The following night had a formidable aſpect, and 
threaten'd the ſpeedy eruption of ſome tragical ven- 
geance, when a phenomenon interven'd and aſſwaged 
all. The Moon, in the midſt of a clear sky, ſeem'd 
to the ſoldiers ſuddenly to ſicken ; and they who were 
ignorant of the natural cauſe, took this for an omen 
| forchoding the ifſue of their preſent adventures: to 
their own labours they compar'd the eclipſe of the 
planet, and propheſied, * that, if to the diſtreſſed 
“ Goddeſs ſhould be reſtored her wonted brightneſs 
e and vigour, equally ſucceſsful would be the iſſue 
“ of theſe their ſtruggles ” ; hence they ſtrove to 
charm and revive her with ſounds, and by ringing 
upon braſen metal, and an uproar of trumpets and 
gornets, made a vehement bellowing ; as the 2 
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brighter or darker, they exulted or lamented : bur 
when gathering clouds had utterly bereft them of 
her ſight, and they belizv'd her now buried in everla- 
ſting darkneſs; then, as minds once throughly diſ- 
may d are pliant to ſuperſtition, they bewail'd “ their 
« own eternal ſufferings thus porrended, and that a- 
« gainſt their miſdeeds the angry deities were con- 
« tending”. Druſus, who thought it behov'd him 
to improve this diſpoſition of theirs, and to reap the 
fruits of wiſdom from the operations of chance; or- 
der d certain perſons to go round, and apply to them 
from tent to tent. For this purpoſe, he call'd and 
employ'd the Centurion Julius Clemens, and whoever 
elſe were by honeſt methods acceptable to the multi- 
tude, Theſe inſinuated themſelves every where, with 
thoſe who kept watch, or were upon patroll, or 
guarded the gates, ſoothing all with hopes, and by 
terrors rouſing them: « How long, ſaid they, 
& ſhall we hold the fon of our Emperor thus be- 
« feg'd? Where will our broils and wild contentions 
6 end? Shall we ſwear allegiance to Percenmmins and 
« Vibulenus ? Will Vibulenus and Percennius ſupport 
„us with pay during our fervice, and reward us 
« with lands when diſmiſsd? In ſhort, ſhall two 
common men diſpoſſeſs the Neros and the Druſi, 
« and to themſelves aſſume the Empire of the Ro- 
« man people? Let us be wiſer; and as we were the 
« laſt to revolt, be the firſt to relent. Such demands 
& as comprize terms for all, are ever ſlowly accorded: 
« but particulars may, when they pleaſe, merit in- 
« ſtant favour, and inſtantly receive it“ . Theſe rea- 
fonings alarm'd them, and fill'd them with matual 
jealouſies. Preſently the freſh ſoldiers forſook the 
Veterans, and one Jaws ſeparated from another : 
then by degrees return'd the love of duty and obedi- 
ence. They relinquiſhed the guard of the gates: and 
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of the tumult they had thrown together, were how 
reſtor'd each to its diſtinct ſtation. | 
Druſus, as ſoon as it was day, ſummon'd an af 
ſembly, and tho' unskill'd in ſpeaking, yet with a 
haughtineſs inherent in his blood, rebuk'd their paſt 
and commended their preſent behaviour: © with 
< threats and terrors, he ſaid, it was impoſhble to 
& ſubdue him; but if he ſaw them reclaim'd to ſub- 
ce miſſion, if from them he heard the language of 
* ſupplicants, he would ſend to his father to accept 
« with a reconcil'd ſpirit the petitions of the Legi- 
« ons”. Hence, at their entreaty, for their deputy 
to Tiberius, the ſame Bleſus was again diſpatch'd, and 
with him Lucius Apronius, a Roman Knight of the 
Cohort of Druſus, and Juſtus Catonius, a Centurion 
of the firſt order. There followed great debates in 
the council of Draſus, while ſome advis'd “ to ſuf- 
4 pend all proceeding till the return of the depu- 
« ties, and by a courſe of courteſy the while to 
« ſooth the ſoldiers; others maintain'd, that reme- 
4 dies more potent muſt needs be applied: in a mul- 
« titude was to be found nothing on this fide ex- 
« tremes; always imperious where they are not aw'd, 
* and to be without danger deſpis d when frighten'd: 
c“ to their preſent terror from ſuperſtition was to be 
« added the dread of their General, by his dooming 
t to death the authors of the ſedition ”, Rather 
prompt to rigorous counſels was the genius of Dru 
ſus: Vibulenus and Percennius were produced, and by 
his command executed : it is by many recounted, that 
in his own tent they were ſecretly diſpatch'd and bu- 
ried by others, that their bodies were ignominjouſly 
thrown over the entrenchments, for a publick ſpear 
cle of terror. ern 4-4 „ 8 
Search was then made for other remarkable incen · 
diaries. Some were caught skulking without the 
camp, and there by the Centurians or Fretorjan — 
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diers ſlain: others were by their ſereral companies de- 
liver'd up, as a proof of their own ſincere faith. 
The conſternation of the ſoldiers was heighten'd by 
the precipitate acceſſion of winter, with rains inceE 
fant and fo violent, that they were unable to ſtir from 
their tents, or maintain common intercourſe, nay 
ſcarce to preſerve their ſtandards, affaulted continual- 
ly by tempeſtuous winds and raging floods, Dread 
beſides of the angry Gods till pofſeſs'd them; * nor 
« was it at random, they thought, that ſuch profane 
« traitors were thus viſited with black eclipſes and 
« roaring tempeſts; neither againſt theſe their cala- 
« mities was there other relief than the relinquiſhin 
« of a camp by impiety contaminated and accu 
« and after expiation of their guilt returning to their 
« ſeveral garriſons ”, The eighth legion departed 
firſt 3 and then the fifteenth : rhe ninth, with earneſt 
clamours, preſs d for continuing there till the letters 
from Tiberius arriv'd ; but when deſerted by the other 
two, their courage fail'd, and by following of their 
own accord, they prevented the ſhame of being 
forced. Druſus ſeeing order and tranquillity thus re- 
ſtor d, without ſtay ing for the return of the Depu- 
ties, return d himfelf to Rome. a 

Almoſt at the ſame time, and from the fame cau- 
ſes, the legions in Germany raisd an inſurrection, 
with greater numbers, 'and thence with more fury. 
Paſſionate too were their hopes that Germanicus would 


never brook the rale of another, but yield to the ſpi- 


rit of the legions, who had force ſufficient to bri 


og 
the whole Empire under his ſway. Upon the Rhine 
were two armies; that call'd the higher, commanded 
by Caius Silins, Lieutenant-General; the lower, by 
Aulus Cecina : the command in chief reſted in Ger- 
mauicw, then buſy collecting the tribute in Gaul: 
the forces however under Silius, with cautious am- 
biguity, watch'd the ſucceſs of the revolt js A 
241 O 
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others began: for the ſoldiers of the lower army had 
broken out into open outrages, which took its riſe 
from the fifth legion, and the one and twentieth, who 
after them drew the firſt and twentieth. Theſe were 
altogether upon the frontiers of the Ubians, paſſing 
the campaign in utter idleneſs or light duty: ſo that 
upon the news that Auguſtus was dead, the whole 
ſwarm of new ſoldiers lately levied in the city, men 
accuſtomed to the effeminacies of Rome, and impa- 
tient of every military hardſhip, began to poſſeſs the 
ignorant minds cf the reſt with many turbulent ex- 
pectations, . that now was preſented the lucky jun- 
« (ture for Veterans to demand intire diſmiſſion; the 
cc freſh ſoldiers, larger pay; and all, ſome mitigation 
ec of their miſeries; as alſo to return due vengeance 
C for the cruelties of the Centurions ”. Theſe were 
not the harangues of a fingle incendiary, like Percen- 
nius amongſt the Pannonian legions 3 nor utter d, as 
there, in the cars of men, who while they faw before 
their eyes armies greater than their own, mutinied 
with awe and trembling : but here was a ſedition of 
many mouths, filled with many boaſts, © that in 
cc their hands lay the power and fate of Rome; by 
ce their victories the Empire was enlarg'd, and from 
cc them the Ceſars, took as a compliment, the fir- 
ac name of Germanicus ”. | 

Neither did Cecinna ſtrive to teftrain them: A 
madneſs ſo extenſive had bereft him of all his bra- 
very and firmneſs. In this precipitate frenzy they 
ruſh'd at once, with ſwords drawn, upon the Centu- 
rions, the eternal objects of their reſentment, and al- 
ways the firſt victims to their vengeance. Them they 
dragg'd to the earth, and upon each beſtow d a ter- 
Tible portion of fixty blows z a . 
to that of Centurions in a legion. Then bruis d, 
mangled, and half expiring as they were, they caſt 
them all out of the camp, ſome into the ſtream "ot 
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the Rhine. Septimius, who had for refuge fled to 
the tribunal of Cecina, and lay claſping his feet , 
was demanded with ſuch imperious vehemence, that 
he was forced to be ſurrender'd to deſtruction. Caſ- 
ſius Cherea (afterwards famous to poſterity for killing 
Caligula) then a young man of undaunted ſpirit, and 
one of the Centurions, boldly opened himſelf a paſ- 
ſage with his ſword through a croud of armed toes 
ſtriving to ſeize him. After this no further autho- 
rity remain'd to the Tribunes, none to the Camp- 
Marſhals. The ſeditious ſoldiers were their own of- 
ficersz ſet the watch, appointed the guard, and gave 
all orders proper in the preſent exigency : hence thoſe 
who dived deepeſt into the ſpirit of the ſoldiery, ga- 
thered a ſpecial indication how powerful and obdu- 
rate the preſent inſurrectiom was like to prove; for 
in their conduct were no marks of a rabble, where 
every man's will guides him, or the inſtigation of a 
few controuls the whole. Here, all at once they 
rag d, and all at once kept ſilence; with ſo much 
concert and ſteadineſs, that you would have believ d 
them under the ſovereign direftion of one. 

To Germanicus the while, then receiving, as 1 
have ſaid, the tribute in Gaul, news were brought 
of the deceaſe of Auguſtus, whoſe grand daughter 
Arippina he had to wife, and by her many children: 
he was himſelf the grandſon of Livia, by her ſon 
Druſus the brother of Tiberius; but ever under heavy 
anxiety from the ſecret hate which his uncle and 
grandmother bore him: hate the more virulent as its 
grounds were altogether unrighteous; for, dear and 
ador'd was the memory of his father Druſus amongſt 
the Roman people, and from him was firmly expect- 
ed that had he ſucceeded to the Empire, he would 
have reſtor d publick liberty: hence their zeal for 
Cermanicus, and of him the ſame hopes conceiv'd; 
4s from bis youth he ! a popular ſpirit, _ 

4 marvel- 
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marvellous affability utterly remote from the com- 
portment and addreſs of Tiberius, ever haughty and 
myſterious: the animoſities too between the ladies ad- 
miniſter'd freſh fuel, while towards Agrippina, Livia 
was actuated by the deſpight natural to ſtep-mothers: 
and over-tempeſtuous was the indignation of Agrip- 
pina; only that her known chaſtity and love for her 
husband, always gave her mind however vehement, 
a virtuous turn. | | 
But Germanicus, the nearer he ſtood to ſupreme 
rule, the more yigour he exerted to ſecure it to 77. 
berius: to him he oblig'd the Sequanians, a neigh- 
bouring people, as alſo the ſeveral Belgick cities, to 
ſwear preſent allegiance; and the moment he learnt 
the uproar of the legions, poſted thither : he found 
them advanced without the camp to receive him, 
with eyes caſt down, in feign'd token of remorſe, 
After he enter'd the entrenchments, inſtantly his ears 
were filbd with plaints and grievances, utter'd in hi- 
deous and mixt clamours : nay, ſome catching his 
hand, as if they meant to kiſs it, thruſt his fingers 
into their months, to feel their gums deſtitute of 
teeth; others ſhew'd their limbs enfeebled, and bo- 
dies ſtooping under old age. As he ſaw the aſſembl) 
mixt at random, he commanded them, © to range 
« themſelves into companies, thence more diſtinAly 
to hear his anſwers; as alſo to place before them 
< their ſeveral Enſignsz that the cohorts at lealt 
* might be diſtinguiſh'd *. With ſlowneſs and re- 
luctance it was that they obey'd him; then beginning 
with an encomium upon the “ yenerable memory 
6e of Auguſtus ”, he proceeded to the © many victo- 
&« ries and many triumphs of Tiberius, and with 
< peculiar praiſes celebrated the glorious and im- 
« mortal deeds, which with theſe very legions in 
« Germany, he had accompliſh'd ”, he next boaſted 
the quiet ſtate of things, the conſent of all 2 4 


the loyal faith of both the Gauls: and every quarter 
of the Roman ſtate exempt from diſaffection and tur- 
bulence. Fes | 

Thus far they liſten'd with filence, at leaſt with 
moderate murmuring; but the moment he touch'd 
their ſedition and queſtioned, . where now was the 
« wonted modeſty of ſoldiers? where the glory of 
« ancient diſcipline ? whither had they chas'd their 
« Tribunes, whither their Centurions ”? to a man, 
they ſtripp'd themſelves to the skin, and there expo- 
ſed the ſeams of their wounds and bruiſes of their 
chaſtiſements, in the rage of reproach. Then in the 
undiftinguiſh'd voice of uproar, they urg'd, * the 
c exactions for occaſional exemptions; their ſcanty 
pay ; and their rigorous labours ” ; which they re- 
preſented in a long detail; © ramparts to be rear d; 
_ « entrenchments digg'd z trees fell'd and drawn; for- 
* rage cut and carried; fuel prepar'd and fetch'd ” 5 
with every other article of toil requir'd by*the exi- 
gencies of war, or to prevent idleneſs in the ſoldiery. 
Above all, from the Veterans aroſe a cry moſt horri- 
ble: they enumerated thirty years or upwards under- 
gone in the ſervice, . and beſought that to men ut». 
« terly ſpent he would adminiſter reſpite,” nor ſuffer 
* them to be beholden to death for the laſt relief 
« from their toils ; but diſcharge them from a war- 
« fare ſo laſting and ſevere, and grant them the 
« means of a comfortable receſs ”. Nay, ſome there 
were who of him required the mony bequeath'd them 
by Auguſtus; and towards Germanicus uttering zea- 
lous vows, . with omens of happy fortune, declar'd 
their cordial attachment to his cauſe, if he would 
himſelf aſſume the Empire. Here, as if already 
ſtain'd with their treaſon, he leap d headlong from 
the Tribunal; but with ſwords drawn they oppos d 
his departure, and threaten d his life, if he refus d to 
return; yet, with paſſionate proteſtations, that “ he 
2015 F 2 « would 
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« would rather die than be a traitor ”, he ſnatch'd 
his ſword from his (ide, and aiming full at his breaſt, 
would have buried it there, had not thoſe who were 
next him ſeiz'd his hand and by force reſtrain'd him, 
A cluſter of ſoldiers in 1 of the aſſembly, 
exhorted him, nay what $,gncredible to hear, ſome 
particulars advancing nearer, xhorted him, to ſtrike 
home: in truth one Calyfidzus, I common ſoldier, pre- 
ſented him his naked ſword, and added, © it is ſharper 
< than your own “; a behaviour which to the reſt, 
outrageous as they were, ſeem'd ſavage, and of hor- 
rid example: hence, the friends of Germanicus had 
time to. ſnatch him away to his tent. 15 

It was here conſulted what remedy go apply : for 
it was advis'd, that “ miniſters of ſeg on Were pre- 
« paring to be diſpatch'd to the other army, to 
«© draw them too into a confederacy in the revolt; 
cc that the capital of the Ubians was deſtind to be 
&« fack'd; and if their hands were once inur'd to 
c plunder, they would break in, and ravage all Gaul”. 
This dread was augmented by another: the enewy 
knew of the ſedition in the Roman army, and were 
ready to invade the Empire, if its barrier the Rhine 
were left unguarded. Now, to arm the allies and 
the auxiliaries of Rome, and lead them againſt the 
departing Legions, was to rouſe a civil war; ſeveri- 
ty was dangerous: the way of largeſſes infamous 
and alike threatning it was to the ſtate, to grant the 
turbulent ſoldiers nothing, or yield them every thing, 
After revolving every reaſon and objection, the reſult 
was, to feign letters and directions from Tiberius, 
& that thoſe who had ſervd twenty years ſhould be 
& finally diſcharg'd 3 ſuch as had ſerv'd' ſixteen be 
& under the enſign and privileges of Veterans, re- 
© leas'd from every duty, bur: that of repulüng the 
4 . — the * which they demanded , 
mou naid :; | . enn 
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The ſoldiers, who perceiv'd that, purely to evade 
preſent difficulty, the conceſſions were forg d, inſiſted 
to have them forthwith executed; and inſtantly the 
Tribunes diſpatch'd the diſcharge of the Veterans: 
that of the money was adjourn'd to their ſeveral win- 
ter-quarters: but the fifth Legion, and the one and 
twentieth, refus'd to ſtir, till in that yery camp th 
were paid; ſo that out of the money reſery'd by him- 
ſelf and his friends for travelling expences, Germani- 
cus was oblig'd to raiſe the Sum. Cecina Lieute- 
nant-General, led the firſt Legion and twentieth , 
back to the capital of the Ubians : an infamous 
march, when the plunder of their General's coffers 
was carried amidſt the Euſigns and Roman Eagles. 
Germanicws, the while, proceeding to the army in 
higher Germany, brought the ſecond, thirteenth and 
ſixteenth Legions to ſwear allegiance without heſita- 
tion: to the fourteenth who manifeſted ſome ſhort 
ſuſpence, he made unask d a tender of their money, 


and a preſent diſcharge. 


But a party of Veterans which belong'd to the diſ- 
orderly Legions, and then in garriſon among the 
Chaucians, as they began a ſedition there, were ſome- 
what quell'd by the inſtant execution of two of their 
body: an execution this, commanded by Aennius, 
Camp-Marſhal, and rather of good example, than 
done by competent authority: the tumult however 
ſwelling again with freſh rage, he fled, but was diſ- 
cover'd: ſo that, finding no ſafety in lurking, from 
his own bravery he drew his defence, and declar'd, 
that to himſelf, who was only their Camp-Marſhal, 
* theſe their outrages were not done, but done to 
e the authority of Germanicus their General, to the 
* Majeſty of Tiberius their Emperor ”. At the ſame 


time, braving and diſmaying all that would have 


ſopp'd him, he fiercely ſnatch'd the colours, fac'd 
about towards the Rhine, and pronoyncing the - 
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of traytors and deſerters to every man who forſook 
his ranks, brought them back to their winter-quar. 
ters, mutinous, in truth, but not daring to mutiny. 

In the mean time the deputies from the Senate 
met Germanicus at the altar of the Ubians, whither 
in his return he was arriv'd. Two Legions winter'd 
there, the firſt, and twentieth, with the ſoldiers late- 
ly plac'd under the ſtandard of Veterans; men alrea- 
dy under the diſtractions of guilt and fear: and now 
a new terror poſſeſs'd them, that theſe Senators were 
come arm'd with injunctions to cancel every conceſſi- 
on which they had by ſedition extorted; and, as it 
is the cuſtom of the crowd to be ever charging ſome 
body with the crimes ſuggeſted by their own falſe al- 
larms, the guilt of this imaginary decree they laid 
upon Minut ius Plancus, a Senator of conſular digni- 
ty, and at the head of this deputation. In the dead 
of night, they began to clamour aloud for the purple 
ſtandard plac'd in the quarters of Germanicus, and 
ruſhing tumultuouſly to his gate, burſt the doors, 
dragg'd the Prince our of his bed, and with menaces 
of preſent death, compell'd him to deliver the ſtan- 
dard. Then, as they rov'd about the camp, they 
met the Deputies; who having learnt the outrage, 
were haſtning to Germanicus: upon them they pour d 
a deluge of contumelies, and to preſent ſlaughter 
were devoting them, Plancus chiefly, whom the dig- 
nity of his character had reſtrain d from flight: nor 
in this mortal danger had he other reſuge than the 
quarters of the firſt Legion, where, embracing the 
Eagle and other enſigns, he ſought ſanctuary from 
the religious veneration eyer paid them. But, in 
ſpight of religion, had not Calpurnius the Eagle- 
bearer, by force defeated the laſt violence of the af 
ſault, in the Roman camp had been ſlain an Ambaſ- 
ſador of the Roman people, and with his blood had 
been ſtained the inviolable altars of the Gods; berlt 
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barity rare even in the camp of an enemy. At laſt, 


day returning, when the General, and the ſoldiers, 


and their actions could be diſtinguiſh'd, Germanicus 
enter d the camp, and commanding Plancus to be 
brought, ſeated him by himſelf upon the tribunal: 
he then inveigh'd againſt the late pernicious frenzy, 
c which in it, he ſaid, had fatality, and was rekind- 
« led by no deſpight in the ſoldiers, but by that of 


« the angry Gods. He explain'd the genuine pur- 


poſes of that Embaſſy, and lamented with affecting 
cloquence * the outrage committed upon Plancus, 
« altogether brutal and unprovok d; the foul violence 
« done to the ſacred perſon of an Ambaſſador, and 
« the mighty diſgrace from thence deriv'd upon the 
« Legion ”. Yet as the aſſembly ſhew*'d more ſtupe- 
faction than calmneſs, he diſmiſs d the Deputies un- 
der a guard of auxiliary horſe. 

During this affright, Ger manicus was by all men 
cenſur'd, © "that he retir'd not to the higher army, 
« whence he had been ſure of ready obedience, and 


« even of ſuccour againſt the revolters: already he 


« had taken wrong meaſures more than enow, by 
« diſcharging ſome, rewarding all, and other tender 
« counſels: if he deſpis'd his own ſafety ; yet why 
“ expoſe his infant-ſon, why his wife big with child, 
« to the fury of outragious traitors, wantonly vio- 
« lating all the moſt ſacred rights amongſt men? It 
became him at leaſt to reſtore his wife and ſon ſafe 
to Tiberius and to the ſtate ”. He was long unre- 
ſolv d; beſides Agrippina was averſe to leave him, 


and urg'd, that “ ſhe was the grand-daughter of Au- 


* guſtus, and it was below her ſpirit to ſhrink in 
a time of danger. But embracing her and their 
little ſon, with great tenderneſs and many tears, he 
prevail'd with her to depart. - Thus there march'd 
miſerably along a band of helpleſs women: the wife 
of a great commander fled like a fugitive, and upon 
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her boſom bore her infant-ſon : about her a troop 
of other ladies, dragg'd from their husbands, and 


drown'd in tears, uttering their heavy lamentations; 


nor weaker than theirs was the grief felt by all who 
remain'd. 

Theſe groans and tears, and this ſpectacle of woe, 
the appearances rather of a city ſtorm'd and fack'd, 
than of a Roman camp, that of Germanicus Ceſar 
victorious and flouriſhing, awaken'd attention and en- 
quiry in the ſoldiers: leaving their tents, they cried, 
« whence theſe doleful wailings? what ſo lamenta- 
cc ble! ſo many ladies of illuſtrious quality, trayel- 
& ling thus forlornz not a Centurion to attend 
* them; not a ſoldier to guard them; their Gene- 
c ral's wife amongſt them, undiſtinguiſt d by any mark 
« of her princely dignity z deſtitute of her ordinary 
cc train; frighten d from the Roman Legions, and 
“ repairing, like an exile, for ſhelter to Treves, 
& there to commit her ſelf to the faith of foreign- 
« ers”. Hence ſhame and commiſeration ſeiz'd them, 
and the remembrance of her illuſtrious family, with 
that of her own virtues; the brave Agrippa her fa- 
ther; the mighty Auguſtus her grand- father; the 
amiable Druſus her father-in-law, her ſelf celebrated 
for a fruitful bed, and of ſignal chaſtity: add the 
conſideration of her little ſon, born in the camp, 
rurs'd in the arms of the Legions, and by themſelves 
named Caligula, a military name from the boots 
which of the ſame faſhion with their own, in com- 
pliment to them, and to win their affections, he fre- 
quently wore : but nothing ſo effectually ſubdu d them 
as their own envy towards the inhabitants of Treves: 
hence they all beſought, all adjur'd, that ſhe would 
return to themſelves, and with themſelves. remain: 
thus ſome ſtopp'd AMrippinl; but the main body re- 
rurn'd with their entreaties to Germanicut; who, as 
he was yet in the tranſports of grief and anger, 
TH e addreſs'd 
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pants himſelf on this wiſe to the ſurrounding 
cr 5 

« To me neither is my wife or ſon dearer thay 
« my father and the commonwealth. But him doubt- 
« leſs the majeſty of his name will defend; and there 
« are other armies, loyal armies, to defend the Ro- 
« man State, As to my wife and children, whom 
tc for your glory I could freely ſacrifice; I now re- 
« moye them from your rage, that by my blood 
« alone may be expiated whatever further miſchief 
« your fury meditates z and that the murder of the 
ec great grandſon of Auguſtus, the murder of the 
« daughter- in- law of Tiberius, may not be added to 
mine, nor to the blackneſs of your paſt guilt, For, 
during theſe days of phrenſy, what has been too 
4 horrid for you to commit? What ſo ſacred that 


« you have not violated ? To this audience what 
* name ſhall T'give? Can I call you ſoldiers? you 


«© who have beſet with arms the ſon of your Empe- 
« ror, confin'd him in your trenches, and held him 
« in a ſiege? Roman Citizens can I call you? you who 
« have trampled upon the ſupteme authority of the 
“Roman Senate? Laws religiouſly obſery'd by com- 
«© mon enemies, you have profan d; violated the ſa- 
« cred privileges, and perfons of Ambaſſadors ; bro- 
« ken the laws of nations. The deified Julius Ceſar 
« quell'd a fedition in his army by a ſingle word: he 
« call'd all who refus d to follow him,  town/men, 
«© The deifled Auguſtus, when after the battle of 
* Actium, the Legions who won it laps d into mu- 
© tiny, tetrify'd them into ſubmiſſion by the dignity 
« of his preſence and an awful look. Theſe it is 
< true are mighty and immortal names, whom 1 
* dare not emulate: but, as I am their deſcendent, 
© and inherit their blood, ſhould the armies in Syria 
* and Spain reject my orders, and contemn my au- 
« thority, I ſhould think 9 behaylour ſtrange Low 
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ce baſe: are not the preſent Legions under ſtronger 
ec ties than thoſe in Syria and Spain? You are the 
ce firſt and the twentieth Legions 3 the former enrowi d 
& by Tiberius himſelf 3 the other his conſtant compa. 
© njons in ſo many battels, his partners in ſo manu 
« victories, and by him enrich'd with ſo many boun- 
cc ties! Is this the worthy return you make your 
«© Emperor, and late Commander, for the diſtinction 
cc he has ſhewn you, for the favour he has done you, 
« and for his liberalities towards you? And ſhall ] 
te be the author of ſuch tidings to him; ſuch heavy 
cc tidings in the midſt of congratulations and happy 
« accounts from every province in the empire? Mal 
© it be my fad task to acquaint him that his own 
« new levies, as well as his own Veterans who long 
cc fought under him; theſe not appeas d by their dif- 
& charge, and neither of them Catiated with the mo- 
cc ney given them, are both till combin'd in a fur 
cc ous mutiny? muſt I tell him that here and only 
cc here the Centurions are butcher'd, the Tribunes 
& driven away, the Ambafladors impriſon d; that 
ce with blood the Camp is ſtain d, and the rivers flow 
cc with blood; and that for me his ſon, I hold a pre- 
cc carious life at the mercy of men, who owe me du- 
& ty, and practiſe enmity ? | | 
„ Why did you the other day, oh unſcaſonable 
« and too officious friends! why did you leave me 
ce at their mercy by ſhatching from me my ſword, 
e when with it I would have put my ſelf out of 
ce their power? He who offer'd me his own ſword, 
ce ſhew'd greater kindneſs and was more my friend. 
& J would then have fallen happy; happy that my 
« death would have hid from mine eyes ſo many hor- 
& rible crimes ſince committed by my own arm: 
cc and for you, you would have choſen another Ge- 
“4 neral, ſuch a general, no doubt, as would hare 
L left my death unpuniſird, but Kill one Who would 
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« have ſought vengeance for that of Varus and the 
« three Legions: for, the Gods are too juſt to per- 
« mit that ever the Belgians, how ever generouſly 
« they offer their ſervice, ſhall reap the credit and 
ce renown of retrieving the glory of the Roman 
cc name, and of reducing in behalf of Rome the 
« German nations her foes. FilPd with this paſſion 
« for the glory of Rome, I here invoke thy ſpirit 
« now with the Gods, o deified Auguſtus; and thy 
« image interwoven in the enſigns, and thy memory, 
& o deceas'd father. Let thy rever'd ſpirit, o Au- 
« guſtus, let thy lov'd image and memory, o Druſus, 
« ſtill dear to theſe Legions, vindicate them from 
« this guilty ſtain, this foul infamy of leaving to fo- 
& reigners the honour of defending and avenging the 
“% Roman ſtate. They are Romans; they already 
« feel the remorſes of ſhame z they are already ſtimu- 
« lated with a ſenſe of honour : improve, o improve 
ce this generous diſpoſition in them; that thus in- 
6 ſpir'd they may turn the whole tide of their civil 
« rage, to the deſtruction of their common enemy: 
<« and for you, my fellow-ſoldiers, in whom I behold 
« all the marks of compunction, other countenances, 
« and minds happily chang d; if you mean to reſtore 
eto the Senate it's Ambaſſadors; to your Emperor 
« your ſworn obedience; to me your General, my 
« wife and ſon ; be it the firſt inſtance of your duty, 
© to fly the contagious company of incendiaries, to 
« ſeparate the ſober from the ſeditious: this will be 
> « ſign of remorſe, this a firm pledge of 
a e ity ok 

Theſe words ſoften'd them into fupplicants: they 
confeſs'd that all his reproaches were true; they be- 
fought him to puniſh the guilty and malicious, to 
pardon the weak and miſled, and to lead them againſt 
the enemy; to recall his wife, to bring back his ſon, 
nor to ſuffer the foſterling c the Legions to be 9 
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in hoſtage to the Gauls. Againſt the -recalling of 
Agrippina he alledg'd the advance of winter, and her 
approaching delivery; but faid, that his ſon ſhould 
return, and that to themſelves he left to execute 
what remain'd further to be executed, Inſtantly, 
with chang'd reſentments, they ran, and ſeizing the 
moſt ſeditious, dragg'd them in bonds to Cains Cetro- 


nus, commander of the firſt Legion, who judgd 


and puniſh'd them in this manner. The Legions, 
with their ſwords drawn, ſurrounded the Tribunal, 
from thence the priſoner was by a Tribune expos'd 
to their view, and if they proclaim'd him guilty, caſt 
Headlong down, and executed even by his fellow-ſol- 
diers, who rejoiced in the execution, becauſe by it 
they thought their own guilt to be expiated: nor did 
Germanicus reſtrain them, ſince on themſelves re- 
main'd the cruelty and reproach of the ſlaughter com- 
mitted without any order of his. The Veterans fol- 
low'd the fame example of yengeance, and were ſoon 
after order'd into Rhetia, in appearance to defend 
that province againſt the invading Suevians 3 in re- 
ality, to remove them from a Camp till horrible to 


their ſight, as well in the remedy and puniſhment, 


as from the memory of their crime. Germanicus 
next paſs d a ſcrutiny upon the conduct and charac- 
ters of the Centurions: before him they were cited 
ſingly 3 and each gave account of his name, his com- 
pany, country, the length of his ſervice, exploits in 
war, and military preſents, if with any he had been 
diſtinguiſh'd : if the Tribunes, or his Legion bore te- 
ſtimony of his diligence and integrity , he kept his 
poſt z upon concurring complaint of his ayarice ot 
cruelty, he was degraced. | 

Thus were the preſent commotions appeas d; but 
others as great ſtill fubſiſted, from the rage and ob- 
ſtinacy of the fifth and twenty firſt Legions, They 
were in winter-quarters fixty miles off, in WY! 
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call'd the Old Camp, and had firſt began the ſediti- 
on: nor was there any wickedneſs fo horrid that they 
had not perpetrated 5 nay at this time, neither terri- 
fied by the puniſhment, nor reclaim'd by the refor- 
mation of their fellow-ſoldiers , they perſeverd in 
their fury: Germanicus therefore determin'd to give 
them battle, if they perſiſted in their revolt, and 
prepar'd veſſels, arms, and troops to be ſent down 
the Rhine. 7 * 52 

Before the iſſue of the ſedition in Illyricum was 
known at Rome, tidings of the uproar in the Ger- 
man Legions arriv'd : hence the city was filPd with 
much terror, and hence againſt Tiberius many com- 
plaints, “ that while with feign'd conſultations and 
& delays he mock'd the Senate and people, once the 
« great bodies of the eſtate, but now bereft of pow- 
«er and armies, the ſoldiery were in open rebellion, 
« one too mighty and ſtubborn to be quell'd by two 
“Princes ſo young in years and authority: he ought 
« at firſt to have gone himſelf, and aw'd them with 
« the majeſty of imperial power; as doubtleſs they 
« would have return'd to duty upon the fight of their 
_ « Emperor, a Prince of conſummate experience, the 
tc ſovereign diſpoſer of rewards and ſeverity. Did 
« Auguſtus, even under the preſſures of old age and 
« infirmities, take ſo many journies into Germany? 
and ſhould Tiberius in the vigour of his life, when 
« the ſame or greater occaſions call'd him thither, 
e fit lazily in the Senate, to watch Senators and ca- 
« vil at words? He had fully provided for the do» 
* meſtick ſervitude of Rome; he ought next to cure 
« the licentiouſneſs af the ſoldiers, to reſtrain their 
“ turbulent ſpirits and reconcile them to a life of 


cc 1 ” | 7 
ut all theſe reaſonings and reproac 


hes mov d not 
Tiberius: he was determin'd not depart from the Ca- 
pital, the center of power and affairs, nor to —_ 
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or peril expoſe his perſon and empire: in truth many 
dr ey difficulties preſs d and perplex'd him; 
& the German army was the ſtronger z that of Pan- 
© nonia nearer; the power of both the Gauls ſup- 
& ported the former; the latter was at the gates of 
“ Italy. Now to which ſhould he repair firſt? and 
« would not the laſt viſited be inflam'd, by being poſt- 
ꝙ pon'd? But by ſending one of his ſons to each, the 
« equal treatment of both was maintain'd 3 as alfo 
< the: majeſty of the ſupreme power, which from 
cc diſtance ever deriv'd moſt reverence. Beſides, the 
& young Princes would be excusd, if to their father 
cc they referr'd ſuch demands as were for them im- 
« proper to grant; and if they diſobey'd Germanicw 
& and Druſus, his own authority remain'd to appeaſe 
« or puniſh them: but if once they had contemn'd 
« their Emperor himſelf, what other reſſource was 
« behind ”? However, as if he had been upon the 
int of marching, he choſe his attendance, provided 
is equipage, and prepar'd a fleet : but by various de- 
lays and pretences, ſometimes that of the winter 
ſometimes buſineſs, he deceiv'd for a time even the 
wifeſt men, much longer the common people, and the 
provinces for a great while. | 
Germanicus had already drawn together his army, 
and was prepar'd to take vengeance on the ſeditious: 
but judging it proper to allow ſpace for trial, whe- 
ther they would follow the late example, and conſult- 
ing their own ſafety do juſtice upon one another; he 
ſent letters to Cecina, © that he himſelf approach d, 
« with a powerful force; and if they prevented him 
© not, by executing the guilty, he would put all in- 
« differently to the ſlaughter *, Theſe letters Cecina 
privately read to the principal Officers, and ſuch of 
the camp as the ſedition had not tainted z beſought 
them, © to. redeem: themſelves: from death, and all 
L from infamy; urg d that in peace alone * was 


heard, 
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te heard; and merit diſtinguiſh'd 3 but in the rage of 
« war, the blind ſteel ſpar'd the innocent no more 
cc than the guilty ”. The Officers having tried thoſe 
they believ d for their purpoſe, and found the majo- 
rity ſtill to perſevere in their duty, did in concurrence 
with the General, ſettle the time for falling with the 
ſword upon the moſt notoriouſly guilty and turbulent: 
upon a particular ſignal given, they ruſh'd into their 
tents, and butcher'd them; void as they were of all 
apprehenſion: nor did any but the Centurions and 
executioners know whence the maflacre began, or 
where it would ene. 11 4 FIT 
This had a different face from all the civil ſlaugh- 
ters that ever. happen d: it was a ſlaughter not of 
enemies upon enemies, nor from different and oppo- 
ſite camps, nor in a day of battle; but of comrades 
upon comrades, in the ſame tents where they eat to- 
gether by day, where they ſlept together by night. 
From this ſtate of intimacy, they fly into mortal 
enmity; and friends launch'd their darts at friends: 
wounds, outcries, and blood were open to view; but 
the cauſe remain'd hid : wild chance govern'd the 
reſt, and ſeveral innocents were ſlain. For, the cri- 
minals, when they found againſt whom all this fury 
was bent, had alſo betaken themſelves to their arms : 
neither did Cecina, nor any of the Tribunes, intervene 
to ſtay the rage: ſo that the ſoldiers had full permiſ- 
ſion of vengeance, and a licentious ſatiety of killing. 
Germanicus ſoon, after enter d the camp now. full of 
blood and carcaſſes, and lamenting with many tears, 
that © this was not a remedy, but cruelty and deſo- 
te lation ”, commanded the bodies to be burnt. Their 
minds ſtill tempeſtuous and bloody, were tranſported 
with ſudden eagerneſs. to attack the foe 3.45 the heſt 
explation of their tragical fury: nor otherwiſe, they 
thought, could the ghoſts of their butcher d brethren 
be appeas'd, than by receiving in their own 3 
"IVE realts 
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breaſts a chaſtiſement of honourable wounds. Ger. 
manicus fell in with the ardour of the ſoldiers, and 
laying a bridge upon the Rhine, march'd over twelye 
thouſand Legionary ſoldiers, twenty fix cohorts of 
the allies, and eight regiments of horſe 5 men all un- 
tainted in the late ſedition. 

The Germans reſoic'd, not far off, at this vacation 
of war, occaſſoned firſt by the death of Auguſtus, and 
afterwards by inteſtine tumults in the camp: but the 
Romans by a haſty march paſs'd through the Ceſan 
woods, and levelling the barrier formerly begun by 
Tiberius, upon it pitch'd their camp. In the front 
and rear they were defended by a palliſade; on each 
fide by a barricade of the trunks of trees fell d: from 
thence, beginning to traverſe gloomy foreſts , they 
ſtopp'd to conſult which of two ways they ſhould 
chuſe, the ſhort and frequented, or the longeſt and 
leaſt known, and therefore unſuſpected by the foe: 
the longeſt way was choſen 5 but in every thing elſe 
diſpatch was obfery'd: for, by the ſcouts intelligence 
was brought, that the Germans did, that night, ce- 
lebrate a feſtival, with great mirth and revelling. 
Hence Cecina was commanded to advance with the 
cohorts without their baggage, and to cleat a paſſage 
through the foreſt: at a moderate diſtance follow d 
the Legions: the clearneſs of the night facilitated 
the march; and they arriv'd at the villages of the 
Marſians, which with guards they preſently inveſted; 
The Germans were even yet under the effects of their. 
debauch, ſcatter d here and there, ſome in bed, ſome 
lying by their tables; no watch placed, no apprehen- 
ſion of an enemy. So utterly had their falſe ſecurity 
baniſh'd'all order and care; and they were under 00 
dread of war, without enjoying peace, other than 
the deceitful and lethargick peace of drunkards. 
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The Legions were eager for revenge; and Germa- 
nicus, to extend their ravage, divided them into four 
battalions: the country was waſted by fire and ſword 
fifty miles round; nor ſex nor age found mercy z pla- 
ces ſacred and prophane had the equal lot of deſtruc- 
tion, all raz'd to the ground, and with them the tem- 
ple of Tanfana, of all others the moſt celebrated a- 
mongſ theſe nations: nor did all this execution coſt 
the ſoldjers a wound, while they only ſlew men half 
aſleep, diſarm'd or diſpers d. This laughter rous'd 
the Brufterans, the Tubantes, and the Uſipetes; and 
they beſet the paſſes of the foreſt, through which the 
army was to return: an event known to Germanic, 
and he march'd in order of battle: the auxiliary co- 
horts and part of the horſe led the van, follow'd 
cloſe by the firſt Legion; the baggage was in the 
middle; the twenty firſt Legion clos'd the left wing, 
and the fifth the rightz the twentieth defended the 
rearz and after them march'd the reſt of the allies. 
But the enemy ſtirr'd not, till the body of the army 
was enter'd the wood: they then began lightly to in- 
ſult the front and wings; and at laſt, with their 
whole force fell upon the rear: the light cohorts 
were already diſorder'd by the cloſe German bands, 
when Germanic riding up to the twentieth Legi- 
on, and exalting his voice; “ this was the ſeaſon, he 
* cried, to obliterate the ſcandal of ſedition: hence 
« they ſhould fall reſolutely on, and into ſudden 
« praiſe convert their late ſhame and offence ”. Theſe 
words inflam'd them: at one charge they broke the 
enemy, drove them out of the wood, and ſlaughter'd 
them in the plain. In the mean while, the front 


paſs d the foreſt, and fortified the camp: the reſt of 


the march was uninterrupted, and the ſoldiers truſt- 


ing to the merit of their late exploits, and forgetting - 


at once paſt faults and terrors, were-plac'd in winter- 
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The tydings of theſe exploits affected Tiberius with 
gladneſs and anguiſh: he rejoicd that the edition 
was ſuppreſs d: but, that Germanicus had, by dif- 
charging the Veterans, by ſhortning the term of ſer- 
vice to the reſt, and by largeſſes to all, gain'd the 
hearts of the army, as well as earn'd high glory in 
war; prov'd to the Emperor matter of torture. To 
the Senate however he reported the detail of his feats, 
and upon his valour beſtow'd' copious praiſes, but in 
words too pompous and ornamental to be believ'd di- 
Qtated by his heart. It was with more brevity that 
he commended Druſus, and his addreſs in quelling the 
ſedition of Illyricum, but more cordially withal, and 
in language altogether ſincere; and even to the Pan- 
nonian Legions he extended all the conceſſions made 
by Germanicw to his own, 

The ſame year died Julia, for her lewdneſs long 
fince baniſhed by her father Auguſtus into the iſle of 
Pandateria, and afterwards to the city of Rhegium 
upon the ſtreights of Sicily. Whilſt Caius and Luci- 
as, her ſons by Agrippa, yet liv'd, ſhe was given in 
marriage to Tiberius; and as a man beneath her, deſ- 
pisd him. Nor any motive ſo cogent as this had 
Tiberius for his retirement to Rhodes. When he 
came to the empire, ſhe was already under the pref- 
ſures of infamy and exile, and fince the death of 
Agrippa Poſthumus, deſtitute of all hope and ſupport: 
yet ſuch multiplied diſtreſſes ſoften'd not the Empe- 
ror, who by a long train of miſeries, and continued 

want, caus d her finally to periſhz as he ſuppos d 
that in the diſtance of her baniſhment her tragical 
death would remain conceal'd. From the ſame root 
was deriv'd his cruelty to Sempronius Gracehus, the 
deſcendent of a family eminently noble, himſelf of a 
lively wit and prevailing eloquence, but viciouſly ap. 
plied. He, while Julia was yet Agrippa's Wife, had 
debauch d her: neither with Agrippa ended their 0. 
yi; — 12 ci 
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cious league; but after ſhe was given to Tiberius, he 
ſtill perſiſted her adulterer, and towards her husband 
inſpir d her with notable averſion and contumacy : the 
letters too by her writ to her father, full of aſperity 
againſt Tiberius, and labouring his ruine, were thought 
to have been by Gracchus compos d. He was there- 
fore baniſh'd to Cercina, an iſland in the African ſea, 
where, for fourteen years, he ſuffer'd exile. The ſol- 
diers diſpatch'd to the aſſaſſination found him upon a 
riſing by the ſhore, to himſelf preſaging nothing joyful 
from their arrival: of them he only defir'd a ſhort re- 
ſpite to ſend his laſt will in a letter to Aiaria his 
wife, and then to the ſword of the aſſaſſins extended 
his neck ; a conſtancy in death not unworthy the Sem- 
pronian name: in his life he had degenerated. Some 
authors have related, that theſe ſoldiers were not ſent 
directly from Rome, but by Lucius Aſprenas procon- 
ſul of Africa, by the policy and command of Tiberi- 
u, who in vain hop'd to have upon Aſprenas caſt the 
imputation of the murder. | 

here was likewiſe this year an admiſſion of new 
rites, by the eſtabliſhment of another College of 
Prieſts, one ſacred to the deity of Auguſtus; as for- 
merly Titus Tatius, to preſerve the religious rites of 
the Sabines, had founded the fraternity of Titian 
Prieſts. To fill the ſociety, one and twenty, the 
moſt conſiderable Romans were drawn by lot, and to 
them added Tiberius, Druſus, Claudius and Germani- 
cs, The games in honour of Auguſtus, began then 
firſt. to be embroibd hy emulation among the players, 
and the ſtrife of parties in their behalf. Auguſtus 
had countenanced theſe players and their art, in com- 
plaiſance to Adecenas who was mad in love with Ba- 
thylus the comedian; nor to ſuch favourite amuſe- 
ments of the populace had he any averſion himſelf; 
he rather judg d it an acceptable courteſy to mingle 
with the multitude in theſe their popular pleaſures. 

wh H 2 Different 
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Different was the temper of Tiberius, different his po- 
liticks: to ſeverer manners, however, he durſt not 
yet reduce the people, ſo many years indulg'd in li- 
centious gayeties. | 

In the conſulſhip of Druſus Ceſar and Caius Nor- 
banus, a triumph was decreed to Germamcns, while 
the war ſtill ſubſiſted. He was preparing with all 
diligence to proſecute it the following ſummer; but 
began much ſooner by a ſudden irruption early in the 
ſpring into the territories of the Catrans: an antici- 
_ of the campaign, which proceeded from the 

opes given him of diflenfion amongſt the enemy , 
caus d by the oppoſite parties of Arminius and Segeſ- 
tes; two Men ſignally known to the Romans upon 
different accounts the laſt for his firm faith, the firſt 
for faith violated: Arminius was the incendiary of 
Germanyz but by Segeſtes had been given repeated 
warnings of an intended revolt, particularly during 
the feſtival immediately preceding the inſurrection : 
he had even advis'd Varus, “ to ſecure himſelf, and 
« Arminius, and all the other chiefs; for that the 
« multitude thus bereft of their leaders, would dare 
& to attempt nothing; and Varus have time to diſtin- 
& guiſh crimes and ſuch as committed none ”. But 
by his own fate, and the ſadden violence of Armini- 
us, Varus fell. Segeftes, though by the weight and 
unanimity of his nation, he was forc'd into the war, 
yet remain d at conſtant variance with Arminius: a 
domeſtick quarrel too heighten'd their hate; as A- 
minius had carried away the daughter of Segeſtes al- 
ready betroth'd to another; and the ſame relations 
which amongſt friends prove bonds of tenderneſs, 
were freſh ſtimulations of wrath to an obnoxious fon 
and an offended father, - * 

Upon theſe encouragements, Germanicus to che 
command of Creina committed four Legions, five 
thouſand auxiliaries and ſome bands of 2 
: BS weller: 
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dwellers on this fide the Rhine, drawn ſuddenly to- 
gether 3 he led himſelf as many Legions with double 
the number of allies, and erecting a fort in mount 
Taunus, upon the old foundations of one rais'd by 
his father, ruſh'd full march againſt the Cattansz ha- 
ving behind him left Lucius Apronius, to ſecure the 
ways from the fury of inundations: for, as the roads 
were then dry and the rivers low, events in that cli- 
mate exceeding rare, he had without check expedited 
his march, but againſt his return apprehended the 
violence of rains and floods. Upon the Cattans he 
fell with ſuch ſurprize, that all the weak thro? ſex or 
age were inſtantly taken or ſlaughter d: their youth 
by ſwimming over the Adrana eſcap'd and attempted 
to force the Romans from building a bridge to fol- 
low them, but by dint of arrows and engines were 
repuls d; and then having in vain tried to gain terms 
of peace, ſome ſubmitted to Germanicus z the reſt a- 
bandon'd their villages and dwellings, and diſpers'd 
themſelves in the woods. Mattium the Capital of 
the nation he burnt, ravag'd all the open country, 
and bent his march to the Rhine : nor durſt the ene- 
my harraſs his rear; an uſual practice of theirs, when 
ſometimes they fly, more through craft than affright. 
The Cheruſcans indeed were addicted to affiſt the Cat- 
tans, but terrified from attempting it by Cecina, who 
moy'd about with his forces from place to place ; 
and, by routing the Marſians who had dard to en- 
gage him, reſtrain'd all their efforts. 

Soon after arriv'd deputies from Segeſtes, praying 
relief againſt the combination and violence of his 
countrymen, by whom he was held beſieged; as more 
powerful amongſt them than his was the credit of 
Arminius, fince it was he who advis'd the war. The 
genius this of Barbarians, to judge that men are to 


be truſted in proportion as they are fierce, and in 


publick commotiong ever to 1 | 
'To 
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To the other deputies Segeſtes had added Segimundys 
his ſon 3 but the young man faulter'd a while, as his 
own heart accusd him; for that the year when Ger- 
many revolted, he who had been by the Romans cre- 
ated Prieſt of the Altar of the Ubians, rent the ſacer- 
dotal Tiara and fled to the revolters: yet, encourag'd 
by the Roman clemency, he undertook the execution 
of his father's orders, was himſelf graciouſly receiy'd, 
and then conducted with a guard to the frontiers of 
Gaul. Germanicus led back his army to the relief of 
Segeſtes, and was rewarded with ſucceſs. He fought 
the beſiegers, and reſcu'd him with a great train of 
his relations and followers z amongſt them too were 
ladies of illuſtrious rank, particularly the wife of 4r- 
minius, the ſame who was the daughter of Segeſtes: 
a lady more of the ſpirit of her husband rhan that of 
her father; a ſpirit ſo unſubdu'd, that from her eyes 
captivity forc'd not a tear, nor from her lips a breath 
in the ſtile of a ſupplicant: not a motion of her, 
hands, nor a look eſcap'd her; but, faſt acroſs her 
breaſt ſhe held her arms, and upon her heavy womb 
her eyes were immoveably fixt. There were likewiſe 
carried Roman ſpoils taken at the ſlaughter of Yarus 
and his army, and then divided as prey amongſt ma- 
ny of thoſe who were now priſoners; at the ſame 
time, appear'd Segeſtes, of ſuperiour ſtaturez and, 
from a confidence in his good underſtanding with the 
Romans, undaunted. In this manner he ſpoke. 

&« It is not the firſt day this, that to the Roman 
c people I have approv'd my faith and adherence: 
« from the moment I was by the deified Auguſtus 
« preſented with the freedom of the city, I have 
« continued by your intereſt to chuſe my friends, by 
6 your intereſt to denominate my enemies; from no 
« hate of mine to my native country (for odious are 
& traitors even to the party they embrace) hut, be- 
ce cauſe the ſame meaſures were equally Fongueing 
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c to the benefit of the Romans and of the Germans ; 
« and I was for peace rather than war. For this 
« reaſon to Varus, the then General, I applied, with 
« an accuſation againſt Arminius, who from me had 
« raviſh'd my daughter, and with you violated the 
<« faith of leagues: but growing impatient with the 
« ſlowneſs and inactivity of Varus, and well appriz d 
« how little ſecurity was to be hop'd from the laws, 
« I preſsd him to ſeize my ſelf, and Arminius, and 
tc his accomplices : witneſs that fatal night, to me I 
« wiſh it had been the laſt! more to be lamented 
« than defended are the fad events which follow'd. I 
« moreover caſt Arminius into irons, and was my ſelf 
& caſt into irons by his faction: and as ſoon as to 
« you, Ceſar, I could apply, you ſee I prefer old en- 
« gagements to preſent violence, and tranquillity to 
« combuſtions; with no view of my own to intereſt 
« or reward, but to baniſh from me the imputation 
« of perfidiouſneſs. For the German nation too, I 
« would thus become a mediator, if peradventure 
« they will chuſe rather to repent than be deſtroy'd: 
« for my ſon I intreat you, have mercy upon his 
“ youth, and pardon his error: that my daughter is 
« your priſoner by force I own: in your own breaft 
« it wholly lies, under which character you will treat 
« her, whether as one by Arminius impregnated, or 
« by me begotten ". The anſwer of Germanicus was 
gracious: he promis d indemnity to his children and 
kindred, and to himſelf a ſaſe retreat in one of the 
old provinces then return'd with his army, and by 
the direction of Tiberius receiv'd the title of Inpera- 
tor. The wife of Arminius brought forth a male 
child, and the boy was brought up at Ravenna: his 
unhappy conflicts afterwards with the contumelious 
inſults of fortune, will be remember d in their place. 


The 
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The deſertion of Segeſtes being divulg'd, with his 
gracious reception from Germanicus, affected his coun- 
trymen variouſly, with hope or anguiſh, as they were 
prone or averſe to the war. Naturally violent was 
the ſpirit of Arminius, and now, by the captivity of 
his wife, by the fate of his child doom'd to bondage 
tho? yet unborn, enrag'd even to diſtraction: he flew 
about amongſt the Cheruſcans, calling them to arms; 
ro arm againſt Segeſtes, to arm againſt Germavicus: 
invectives follow'd his fury: “ a bleſſed father this 
«< SFegeſtes, he cried! a mighty General, this Germa- 
«© zicus! invincible warriors theſe Romans! ſo many 
« troops have made priſoner of a woman. It is 
© not thus that I conquer; before me three Legi- 
« ons fell, and three Lieutenant-Generals. Open 
and honourable is my method of war, nor waged 
with big-bellied women, but againſt men and 
arms, and treaſon is none of my weapons. Still 
© to be ſeen are the Roman ſtandards in the German 
« groves, there by me hung up and devoted to our 
« country Gods. Let Segeſtes live a ſlave in a con- 
c“ quer'd province; let him to his ſon recover a fo- 
« reign Prieſthood: with the German nations he can 
« never obliterate his reproach, that thro him they 
« have ſeen between the Elb and Rhine rods and ax- 
es, and the Roman Toga. To other Nations who 
« know not the Roman domination, executions and 
<« tributes are alſo unknown; evils which we too have 
« caſt off, in ſpight of that Auguſtus now dead and en- 
„ roll'd with the deities, in ſpight too of Tiberius his 
& choſen ſucceſſor : let us not after this dread a mu- 
« tinous army, and a boy without experience, their 
* commander: but, if you love your country, your 
e kindred, your ancient liberty and laws, better than 
<« tyrants and new colonies, let Arminius rather lead 
« you to liberty and glory, than the wicked Segeſfes 
to the infamy of bondage. 
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By theſe ſtimulations, not the Cheruſcans only 
were rouz'd, but all the neighbouring nations; and 
into the confederacy was drawn Jnguzomerus paternal 
uncle to Arminius, a man long ſince in high credit 
with the Romans: hence a new ſource of fear to Ger- 
manicus, who to avoid the ſhock of their whole for- 
ces, and to divert the enemy, ſent Cecina with forty 
Roman cohorts to the river Amiſia, through the ter- 
ritories of the Bructerans. Pedo the Prefect led the 
cavalry by the confines of the Friſians: he himſelf, 
on the lake, embark'd four Legions: and upon the 
bank of the ſaid river the whole body met, foot, 
horſe, and fleet. The Chaucians, upon offering their 
aſſiſtance, were taken into the ſervice z but the Bru- 
erans ſetting fire to their effects and dwellings, were 
routed by Stertinins, by Germanicus diſpatch'd againſt 
them with a band lightly arm d. As this party were 
engag'd between ſlaughter and plunder, he found the 
Eagle of the nineteenth Legion loſt in the overthrow 
of Yarus, The army march'd next to the fartheſt 
borders of the Brufterans, and the whole country 
between the Rivers Amiſia and Luppia , was laid 
waſte. Not far hence lay the foreſt of Teutobur- 
gium, and in it the bones of Varus and the Legi- 
ons, by report ſtill unburied : hence Germanicus be- 
came inſpir'd with a tender paſſion to pay the laſt of- 
fices to the Legions and their leader: the like ten- 
derneſs alſo affected the whole army. They were 
mov'd with compaſſion, ſome for the fate of their 
friends, others for that of their relations here tragi- 
cally ſlain: they were ſtruck with the doleful caſual- 
ties of war, and the ſad lot of humanity. Cecina 
was ſent before to examine the gloomy receſſes of the 


foreſt, to lay bridges over the pools, and, upon the 


deceitful marſhes, cauſways. The army enter'd the 
doleful ſolitude, hideous to ſight, hideous to memory. 
Firſt they ſaw the camp of * wide in circumte- 
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The deſertion of Scgeſtes being divulg d, with his 
gracious reception from Germanic us, affected his coun- 


trymen variouſly, with hope or anguiſh, as they were 
prone or averſe to the war. Naturally violent was 
the ſpirit of Arminius, and now, by the captivity of 
his wife, by the fate of his child doom d to bondage 
tho' yet unborn, enrag d even to diſtraction: he flew 
about amongſt the Cheruſcans, calling them to arms; 
ro arm againſt Segeftes, to arm againſt Germazicus: 
invectives follow'd his fury: “ a blefſed father this 
«< Sepeftes, he cried ! a mighty General, this Germa- 
nicus! invincible warriors theſe Romans! ſo many 
troops have made priſoner of a woman. It is 
cc not thus that I conquer; before me three Legi- 
« ons fell, and three Lieutenant-Generals. Open 
and honourable is my method of war, nor waged 
with big-bellied women, but againſt men and 
« arms, and treaſon is none of my weapons. Still 
© to be ſeen are the Roman ſtandards in the German 
« groves, there by me hung up and devoted to our 
« country Gods. Let Segeſtes live a ſlave in a con- 
“ quer'd province; let him to his ſon recover a fo- 
« reign Prieſthood: with the German nations he can 
« never obliterate his reproach, that thro him they 
« have ſeen between the Elb and Rhine rods and ax- 
« es, and the Roman Toga. To other Nations who 
« know not the Roman domination, executions and 
e tributes are alſo unknown evils which we too have 
« caſt off, in ſpight of that Auguſtus now dead and en- 
roll d with the deities, in ſpight too of Tiberius his 
& choſen ſuccefſor : let us not after this dread a mu- 
« tinous army, and a boy without experience, their 
« commander: but, if you love your country, your 
« kindred, your ancient liberty and laws, better than 
“ tyrants and new colonies, let Armizins rather lead 
« you to liberty and glory, than the wicked Segeftes 
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By theſe ſtimulations, not the Cheruſcans only 
were rouz'd, but all the neighbouring nations; and 
into the confederacy was drawn Jnguzomerus paternal 
uncle to Arminius, a man long fince in high credit 
with the Romans: hence a new ſource of fear to Ger- 
manicus, who to avoid the ſhock of their whole for- 
ces, and to divert the enemy, ſent Cecina with forty 
Roman cohorts to the river Amiſia, through the ter- 
ritories of the Bructerans. Pedo the Prefect led the 
cavalry by the confines of the Friſians: he himſelf, 
on the lake, embark'd four Legions: and upon the 
bank of the ſaid river the whole body met, foot, 
horſe, and fleet. The Chaucians, upon offering their 
aſſiſtance, were taken into the ſervice z but the Bru- 
ſterans ſetting fire to their effects and dwellings, were 
routed by Stertinins, by Germanicus diſpatch d againſt 
them with a band lightly arm'd. As this party were 
engag'd between ſlaughter and plunder, he found the 
Eagle of the nineteenth Legion loſt in the overthrow 
of Yarus, The army march'd next to the - furtheſt 
borders of the Bructerans, and the whole country 
between the Rivers Amiſia and Luppia , was laid 
waſte. Not far hence lay the foreſt of Teutobur- 
gium, and in it the bones of Varus and the Legi- 
ons, by report ſtill unburied : hence Germanicus be- 
came inſpir'd with a tender paſſion to pay the laſt of- 
tices to the Legions and their leader: the like ten- 
derneſs alſo affected the whole army. They were 
mov'd with compaſſion, ſome for the fate of their 
friends, others for that of their relations here tragi- 
cally flain : they were ſtruck with the doleful caſual- 
ties of war, and the fad lot of humanity. Cecina 
was ſent before to examine the gloomy receſſes of the 
toreſt, to lay bridges over the „ and, upon the 
deceitful marſhes, cauſways. The army enter'd the 
doleful ſolirude, hideous to fight, hideous to memory. 
Firſt they ſaw the camp of * wide in eireumte- 
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rence, and the three diſtin ſpaces allotted to the 
different Eagles ſhew'd the number of the Legions: 
further they beheld the ruinous entrenchment, and 
the ditch nigh choak'd up: in it the remains of the 
army were ſuppos'd to have made their laſt effort, and 
in it to have found their graves: in the open fields 
lay their bones all bleach'd and bare, ſome ſeparate, 
ſome on heaps z juſt as they had happen'd to fall, fly- 
Ing for their lives, or reſiſting unto death : here were 
ſcatter'd the limbs of horſes, there pieces of broken 
javelins; and the trunks of trees bore the skulls of 
men. In the adjacent groves were the ſayage altars; 
where, of the Tribunes and principal Centurions, 
the Barbarians had made a horrible immolation. 
Thoſe who ſurviv'd the ſlaughter having eſcap'd from 
captivity and the ſword, related the fad particulars 
to the reſt: « Here the commanders of the Legions 
« were ſlain: there we loſt the Eagles: here Varus 
c had his firſt wound; there he gave himſelf another, 
« and periſh'd by his own unhappy hand. In that 
tc place too ſtood the tribunal whence Arminius ha- 
te rangu'd: in this quarter, for the execution of his 
« captives, he erected ſo many gibbets; in that ſuch 
« a number of funeral trenches were digg d; and with 
« theſe circumſtances of pride and deſpight he inſult- 
ct ed the enſigns and Eagles. 

Thus the Roman army buried the bones of the 
three Legions, ſix years after the ſlaughter: nor could 
any one diſtinguiſh, whether he gather'd the particu- 
lar remains of a ſtranger, or thoſe of a kinſman: but 
all conſider d the whole as their friends, the whole as 
their relations, with heighten'd refentments againſt 
the foe, at once ſad and revengeful. In this pious 
office, ſo acceptable to the dead, Germaniens was a 
partner in the woe of the living; and upon the com- 

mon tomb laid the firſt ſod : a proceeding not lik'd by 
Tiberixs z whether it were that upon every — - 
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Germanicus he put a perverſe meaning, or beliey'd 
that the affecting ſpectacle of the unburied ſlain, would 
ſink the ſpirit of the army, and heighten their terror 
of the enemy; as alſo that “ a General veſted, as 
« Augur, with the intendency of religious rites, 


e became defil'd by touching the ſolemnities of the 


« dead. 
Arminius retiring into deſert and pathleſs places, 
was purſu'd by Germazicus ; who as ſoon as he reach'd 
him, commanded the horſe to adyance, and diſlodge 
the enemy from the poſt they had poſſeſſed: Armini: 
us, having directed his men to keep cloſe together, 
and draw near to the woods, wheel'd ſuddenly abour, 
and to thoſe whom he had hid in the foreſt, gaye the 
ſignal to ruſh out: the Roman horſe, now engag'd 
by a new army, became diſorder'd, and to their relief 
ſome cohorts. were ſent, but likewiſe broken by the 
preſs of thoſe that fledz and great was the conſterna- 
tion ſo many ways increas'd : the enemy too were al- 
ready puſhing them into the moraſs; a place well 
known to the purſuers, as to the unapprized Romans 
it had proy'd pernicious, had not Germanicus drawn 
out the Legions in order of battle. Hence the ene» 
my became terrified, our men reaſſur d, and both re- 
tird with equal loſs and advantage. Germanicus pre- 
ſently after returning with the army to the river 
Amiſia, reconducted the Legions, as he had brought 
them, in the fleet: part of the horſe were order d to 
march along the ſeq-ſhore to the Rhine. Cecina, 
Who led his own men, was warn'd, that tho' he was 
to return thro? unknown roads, jet he ſhould with 
all ſpeed paſs the cauſway calłd the long bridges: it 
is a narrow track this, between yaſt marſhes, and for- 
merly rais'd by Lucius Domitius. The marſhes theme 
ſelves are of an uncertain ſoil , here full af mud, 
there of heavy ſticking clay, or travers d with various 
currents; rounq about are {ab riſe 3 
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from the plain, and were already filld with foldiers 
by Arminius, who, by ſhorter ways and a running 
march, had arriv'd there before our men, who were 
loaded with arms and baggage. Cecina, who was 
perplex d how at once to repair the cauſway decay'd 
by time, and to repulſe the foe, reſolv'd at laſt to 
encamp in the place, that whilſt ſome were employ'd 
in the work, others might maintain the fight. 

The Barbarians ſtrove violently to break our ſtation, 
and to fall upon the entrenchers: they harras d our 
men, aſſaulted the works, chang'd their attacks, and 
puſh'd every where. With the ſhouts of the affail- 
ants the cries of the workmen were confuſedly mixt; 
and all things equally combin'd to diſtreſs the Ro- 
mans: the place deep with ouze finking under thoſe 
who ſtood, flippery to ſuch as advanc'd ; their armour 
heavy, the waters deep, nor could they in them 
launch their javelins: the Cheruſcans, on the contra- 
ry, were inur'd to encounters in the bogs z their per- 
fons tall, their ſpears long, ſuch as could wound at 
a diſtance. At laſt the Legions, already yielding, 
were by night redeem'd from an unequal combat; 
bur night interrupted not the activity of the Ger- 
mans, -become by ſucceſs indefatigable. Without re- 
freſhing themſelves with ſleep, they diverted all the 
courſes of the ſprings which riſe in the neighbouring 
mountains, and turned them into the plains : thus 
the Roman camp was flooded, the work, as far as 
they had carried it,' oyerturn'd, and' the labour of 
the poor ſoldiers .renew'd and doubled. To Cecina 
this year prov'd the fortieth of his ſuſtaining as offi- 
cer or ſoldier the functions of arms; a man in all 
the viciſſitudes of war, proſperous or diſaſtrous, well 
experienced and thence undaunted. Weighing there- 
fore with himſelf all probable events and expedients, 
he could deviſe no other than that of reſtraining the 
enemy to the woods, till he had ſent forward the 
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wounded men and baggage: for, from the mountains 
to the marſhes there ſtretch d a plain fit only to hold 
a little army: to this purpoſe the Legions were thus 
appointed: the fifth had the right wing, and the one 
and twentieth the left; the firſt led the van; the 
twentieth defended the rear. 

A reſtleſs night it was to both armies, but in dif- 
ferent ways: the Barbarians feaſted and carous'd, and 
with ſongs of triumph, or with horrid and threat- 
ning cries, fill'd all the plain and ecehoing woods: 
amongſt the Romans were feeble fires, ſad ſilence, or 
broken words; they lean'd drooping here and there 
againſt the pales, or wander'd diſconſolately about the 
tents, like men without ſleep, but not quite awake: 
a frightful dream too terrified the General; he thought 
he heard and ſaw Quinctilius Varus, riſing out of the 
marſh all beſmear'd with blood, ſtretching forth his 
hand, and calling upon him; but that he rejected the 
call and puſh'd him away. At break of day, the Le- 
gions poſted on the wings, through contumacy or af- 
fright, deſerted their ſtations, and took fudden poſ- 
ſeſhon of a field beyond the boggs : neither did Ar- 
minius fall ſtraight upon them, however open they 
lay to his affault: but, when he perceiv'd the bag- 
gage ſet faſt in mire and ditches the ſoldiers about 
it diſorderly and embarraſs d; the ranks and enſigns 
in confuſion 3 and, as uſual in a time of diſtreſs, eve · 
ry one in haſte to ſave himſelf, but flow to obey his 
officer; he then commanded his Germans to break 
in: * behold, he vehemently cried, behold again Fa- 
* 745 and his Legions, ſubdu'd by the fame fate. 
Thus he cried, and inſtantly with a ſele& body broke 
quite thro* our forces; and chiefly againſt the horſe 
directed his havock: ſo that the ground becoming 
ſlippery by their blood and the ſlime of the marſh, 
their feet flew from them, and they caſt their riders; 
then gallaping and ſtumbling amongſt the ranks, they 
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oyerthrew all they met, and trod to death all they 
overthrew, The greateſt difficulty was to maintain 
the Eagles; a ſtorm of darts made it impoſſible to 
advance them, and the rotten ground impoſſible to 
fix them. Cecina, while he ſuſtain'd the fight, had 


his horſe ſhot, and having fallen was nigh taken; but 


the firſt Legion fav'd him: our relief came from the 
greedineſs of the enemy, who ceas'd ſlaying to ſeize 
the ſpail, Hence the Legions had reſpit to ſtruggle 
into the fair field and firm ground: nor was here an 
end of their miſeries; a palliſade was to be rais'd, an 
entrenehment digg'd z their inſtruments too for throw- 
ing up and carrying earth, and their tools for cutting 
turf, were almoſt all loſt z no tents for the ſoldiers no 
remedies for the wounded 5 and their food all defiled 
with mirg or blood: as they fhar'd it in ſadneſs among 
them, they lamented that mournful night, they la- 


mented the approaching day, to ſo many thouſand 
men the laſt. bf 


It happen d that a horſe which had broke his col- 


lar, as he ſtray d about, became frighten d with noiſe 
and ran over ſome that were in his way; this rais'd 
ſuch a conſternation in the camp, from a perſuaſion 
that the Germans in a body had fore'd an-entrance, 
that all ruſh'd to the gates, eſpecially co the poſtern, 
zs the furtheſt from the foe, ard ſafer for flight. Ce- 
cin having faund the vanity of their dread, but un- 
able to ſtop them, either by his authority, or by his 
prayers, or indeed by force, flung himſelf, at laſt, 
craſs the gate: this prevail'd ; their awe and tender- 
neſß gf their General reſtraind them from running 
over his body z and the Tribunes and Centurions ſa- 
tisfy'd them the while that it was a falſe alarm. 

Then calling them together, and deſiring them to 
hear him with filence, he minded them of their dif 
ficulties, and how ty conquer them: d that for their 
* lives they muſt be indebted to their arms, * 
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« was to be temper'd with art; they muſt therefore 
« keep cloſe within their camp, till the enemy, in 
« hopes of taking it by ſtorm, advanc'dz then make 
« a ſudden fally on every fide ; and by this puſh, they 
« ſhould break thro* the enemy, and reach the Rhine: 
« but if they fled, more foreſts remain'd to be tra- 
« yersd, deeper marſhes to be paſs d, and the cruelty 


_« of a purſuing foe to be ſuſtain'd”, He laid before 


« them the motives and fruits of victory, publick re- 
« wards and glory, with every tender domeſtick con- 
« ſideration, as well as thoſe of military exploits and 
« praiſe”, Of their dangers and ſufferings he ſaid 
nothing, He next diftributed horfes, firſt his own, 
then thoſe of the Tribunes and leaders of the Legi- 
ons, to the braveſt ſoldiers impartially 5 that rhus 


mounted they might begin the charge, followed by 
the foot, Sou. 


Amongſt the Germans there was not leſs agitation, 
from hopes of victory, greedineſs of ſpoil, and the 
oppoſite counſels of their leaders: Arminius propos d, 
« to let the Romans march off, and to beſet them 
« in their march, when engag d in boggs and faſtneſ- 
« ſes”, The advice of Iguiomerus was fiercer, and 
thence by the Barbarians more applauded: he decla- 
red “ for forcing the camp, for that the victory 
« would be quick, there would be more captives, and 
« intire plunder ”. As ſoon therefore as it was light, 
they ruſh'd out upon the camp, caſt hurdles into the 
ditch, attack d and grappled the pallifade: upon it 
few ſoldiers appear d, and theſe ſeem'd frozen with 
fear: but as the enemy was in ſwarms, climbing the 
ramparts, the ſignal was given to the cohorts; the 
cornets and trumpets ſounded, and inſtantly, with 
ſhouts and impetuoſity, they iſſued out, and begirt 
the aſſailants 3 * here are no thickets, they ſcornfully 
< cried ; no boggs; but an equal field and impartial 
Gods. The enemy, who imagin'd few Romans 

. remaining, 
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remaining, fewer arms, and an eaſy conqueſt, were 
ſtruck with the ſounding trumpets, with the glitter- 
ing armour; and every object of terror appear d dou- 
ble to them who expected none: they fell like men 
who, as they are void of moderation in proſperity, 
are alſo deſtitute of conduct in diſtreſs Arminius 
forfook the fight unhurt; Jnguzomerus grievouſly 
wounded: their men were flaughter'd as long as day 
and rage laſted. In the evening the Legions return'd, 
in the fame want of proviſions, and with more wounds: 
but in victory they found all things, health, vigour, 
and abundance. 8 

In the mean time, a report had flown, that the 
Roman forces were routed, and an army of Germans 
upon full march to invade Gaul: ſo that under the 
terror of this news there were thoſe, whoſe cowar- 
dice would have embolden'd them to have demoliſh'd 
the bridge upon the Rhine, had not Agrippina re- 
ſtrain'd them from that infamous attempt: in truth, 
ſuch was the undaunted ſpirit of the woman, that at 
this time ſhe perforn'd all the duties of a General, 
reliev'd the neceffitous ſoldiers, upon the wounded 
beſtow'd medicines, and upon others cloaths. Cain 
Plinius, the writer of the German Wars, relates, 
that ſhe ſtood at the end of the bridge, as the Legi 
ons return'd, and accoſted them with thanks and prat- 
ſes ; a behaviour which ſunk deep into the ſpirit of 
Tiberius; & for that all this officiouſneſs of hers, he 
« thought, could not be upright; nor that it was 
« againſt foreigners only ſhe engag'd the army: to 
ce the direction of the Generals nothing was now left, 
« when a woman review'd the companies, attended 
« the Eagles, and to the men diſtributed largeſſes: 
« as if before ſhe had ſhewn but ſmall tokens of am- 
< bitious deſigns, in carrying her child (the fon of 
« the General) in a ſoldier's coat about the camp, 
* with the title of Ceſar Caligula: —— 
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« credit with the army was Agrippina than the lea- 
« ders of the Legions, in greater than their Gene- 
« rals, and a woman had ſuppreſs d ſedition which 
« the authority of the Emperor was not able to re- 
« ſtrain . Theſe jealouſies were inflam'd, and more 
were added by Sejansz one who was well skilld in 
the temper of Tiberius, and purpoſely furniſh'd him 
with ſources of hatred, to lye hid in his heart, and 
be diſcharg'd with increaſe hereafter, | 

Germanicus, in order to lighten the ſhips in which 
he had embark'd his men, and fit their burden to the 
ebbs and ſhallows, deliver'd the ſecond and fourteenth 
Legions to Publius Vitellins, to lead them by land. 
Vitellius at firſt had an eaſy march on dry ground, or 
ground moderately overflow'd by the tide; when ſud- 
denly the fury of the north wind ſwelling the ocean (a 
conſtant effect of the equinox) the Legions were ſur- 
rounded and toſs d with the tide, and the land was all 
on flood; the ſea, the ſhore, the fields, had the ſame 
tempeſtuous face; no diſtinction of depths from ſhal- 
lowsz none of firm from deceitful footing 53 they 
were overturn'd by the billows; ſwallow'd down by 
the eddiesz and horſes, baggage, and drown'd men 
encounter'd each other, and floated together, The 
ſcreral companies were mixt at random by the waves; 
they waded now breaſt high; now up to their chin; 
and as the ground fail'd them, they fell, ſome never 
more to riſe: their cries and mutual encouragements 
availd them nothing againſt the prevailing and inexo- 
rable waves; no difference between the coward and 
the brave, the wiſe and the fooliſh z none between 
circumſpection and chance; but all were equally in- 
roly'd in the invincible violence of the flood. Vitelli- 
«s at length ſtruggling into an eminence, drew the 
Legions thither, where they paſſed the cold night 
without fire , and deſtitute of every convenience 3 
moſt of them naked or lam d 4 not leſs miſerable than 
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men enclos'd by an enemy: for, even to ſuch remait d 
the conſolation of an honourable death; but here 
was deſtruction every way void of glory: the land 
fefurn'd with the day, and they march'd to the ri. 
yer Vidrus, whither Germanicus had gone with the 
fleet. There the two Lepions were again embark'd, 
when fame had given them for drown'd 5 nor was 
their eſcape” believ'd, till Germanicus and the army 
were ſeen to return. | 

Stertinius, who in the mean while had been ſent 
before to receive Sigimerns, the brother of Sepeſtes 
(a Prince willing to furrender himſelf) brought him 
and his ſon to the city of the Ubians: both were 
don'd ; the father freely, the ſon with more difficul- 
ty, becauſe he was ſaid to hate inſulted the corps of 
Varus. For the reſt, Spain, Italy, and both the 
Gauls ſtrove with emulation to ſupply the loſſes of 
the army; and offered arms, borſes, money, accord- 
ing as each abounded. Germanitur applauded their 
zeal 3 but accepted only the horſes and arms, for the 
ſervice of the war: with his own money he relier d 
the neceſſities of the ſoldiers; and to ſoften alſo by 
his kindneſs the memory of the late havock, he viſited 
the wounded, extoll'd the exploits of particulars, 
view'd their wounds; with hopes encourag d fome; 
with a ſenſe of glory animated others; and by affabi- 
lity and tenderneſs confirm'd them all in devotion to 
himſelf and to his fortune in war. 

The ornaments of triumph were this year decreed 
to Aulus Cecina, Lutins Apronins, and Caius Situs, 
for their ſervices under Germunicus. The title of Fa- 
ther of his country, fo often offer d by the people to 
Tiberius, was rejeted by him: nor would he permit 
ſweating upon his acts, tho' the ſame was voted 
the Senate: againſt it he urgd © the inſtability of 
« 'motral things; and that the higher he was rais'd, 
© 'the more flippery he ſtood ”; bat for all this often- 
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tation of a popular ſpirit, he acquir d not the repu- 
tation of poſſeſſing it. For, he had reviv'd the law 
concerning violated majeſty z a law which, in the 
days of our anceſtors, had indeed the ſame name, but 
implied different arraignments and crimes , namely 
thoſe againſt the State; as when an army was be- 
tray d abroad, when ſeditions were rais'd at home ; 
in ſhort, when the publick was faithleſly adminiſter d, 
and the majeſty of the Roman people was debag'd : 
theſe were actions, and actions were puniſh'd, but 
words were free: Auguſtus was the firſt who brought 
libels under the penalties of this wreſted law, in- 
cens'd as he was by the inſolence of Caius Severus, 
who had in his writings wantonly defamed men and 
ladies of illuſtrious quality. Tiberius too afterwards, 
when Pompeins Macer, the Pretor , conſulted him, 
4 whether proces ſhould be granted upon this law *? 
anſwer'd, “ that the laws muſt be executed. He 
alſo was exaſperated by ſatyrical verſes written by un- 
known authors, and diſpers'd ; expoſing his cruelty, 
his pride, and bis mind unnaturally alienated from 
his mother. g 7 
It will be worth while to relate here the pretend 
ed crimes charg d upon Falarins avd Rubrius, two 
Roman Knights of ſmall fortunes; that hence 
be ſeen from what beginnings, and by how muck oo 
art of Tiberius, this grievous miſchief crept in; how 
it was again reſtrain d; how at laſt it blaz'd out and 
conſum d all things, To Falanins was gbjeted by bis 
accuſers, that amongſt the adorers of Auguſtng , 
« who went in fraternitics from houſe to houſe, he 
had admitted one Cafiss, a mimick and-proſtitute : 
Hand having fold his gardens, had likewiſe with 
them ſold the ſtatue of Auguſtus ”, The crime im-: 
puted to Rubrius was, © that he had ſworn fallly by 
the divinity of Au, When theſe; accylations 
were known to a wrote a." 
| 2 6 
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that Heaven was not therefore decreed to his fa- 
ther, that the worſhip of him might be a ſnare 
to the citizens of Rome; that Caſs the player 
* was wont to aſſiſt with others of his profeſſion at 
te the interludes conſecrated by his mother to the me- 
« mory of Auguſt : neither did it affect religion, 
* that his effigies, like other images of the Gods, 
« was comprehended in the ſale of houſes and par. 
ce dens. As to the falſe ſwearing by his name, it 
* was to be deem'd the ſame as if Rubrius had pro- 
& fan'd the name of Jupiter; but to the Gods 
« belong'd the avenging of injuries done to the 
c Gods ”. 
Not long after, Granius Marcellus, Pretor of Bi. 
thynia, was charg'd with high treaſon by his own 
Queſtor Cepio Criſpinus; Romanus Hiſpo, the plead- 
er, ſupporting the charge. This Cepio began a courſe 
of life, which through the miſeries of the times and 
the bold wickedneſs of men, became afterwards fa- 
mous: at firſt, needy and obſcure, but of a buſy ſpi- 
rit, he made court to the cruelty of the Prince by 
occult informations; and preſently, as an open accu- 
ſer, grew terrible to every diſtinguiſh'd Roman. This 
procur'd him credit with one, hatred from all, and 
made a precedent to be follow'd by others, who from 
8 became rich; from being contemn'd, dread- 
ful; and in the deſtruction which they brought upon 
others, found at laſt their own. He accusd Mar- 
tells of „ malignant words concerning Tiberius ; 
an inevitable crime! when the accuſer collefting all 
the moſt deteſtable parts of the Prince's character, al» 
tedg'd them as the expreſſions of the accuſed: for, 
becauſe they were true, they were believ'd to have 
have been ſpoken. To this Hiſpo added, “ that the 
& ſtatue of Marcellus was by him placed higher than 
ec thoſe of the Ceſars; and that having cut off the 
S head of Auguſtus, he had in the room of it * x 
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© head of Tiberius. This enrag'd him ſo, that 
breaking ſilence, he cried, «© he would himfelf, in 
« this cauſe, give his vote explicitly, and under the 
« tye of an oath”; By this he meant to force the 
aſſent of the reſt of the Senate. There remain'd even 
then ſome feint traces of expiring liberty. Hence 
Cneius Piſo ask'd him; © in what place, Ceſar,' will 
« you chuſe to give your opinion? If firſt, I ſhall 
« have your example to follow ; if laſt, I fear I may 
« jgnorantly diſſent from you. The words pierc'd 
him, but he bore them, the rather as he was aſham'd 
of his unwary tranſport : and he ſuffer'd the accus'd 


to be acquitted of high treaſon. To try him for the 


publick money, was referr'd to the proper judges. 
Nor ſuffic d it Tiberius to aſſiſt in the deliberations 
of the Senate only : he likewiſe ſate in the ſeats of 
juſtices but always on one fide, becauſe he would not 
diſpoſſeſs the Pretor of his chair: and by his preſence 
there, many ordinances were eſtabliſh'd againſt the in- 
trigues and ſollicitations of the grandees. But while 
private juſtice was thus promoted, publick liberty was 
overthrown. About this time, Pius Aurelius the Se- 
nator, whoſe houſe yielding to the preſſure of the 
publick road and aqueducts had fallen, complain'd to 
the Senate and pray'd relief: a ſuit oppos'd by the 
Pretors who manag'd. the treaſury: but he was re- 
liev'd by Tiberizs, who order'd him the price of his 
houſe 3 for he was fond of being liberal upon honeſt 
occaſions: a virtue which he long retain'd, even after 
he had. utterly abandon'd all other virtues. U 
Propertius Celer, once Pretor, but now deſiring leave 
to reſign the dignity of Senator, as a burden to his 
poverty, he beſtow d a thouſand great ſeſterces, yu 
ample information that Celer's neceſſities were deriy'd 
from his father. Others, who attempted the ſame 
thing, he order'd to lay their condition before the 
denate; and from an affectation of ſeverity, was 1 
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auſtere even where he ated with uprightneſs. Hence 
— * * preferred poverty aud ſilence to begging and 

The ſame year the Tiber, being ſwell'd with conti. 
nual rains, overflow'd the level parts of the city; and 
the common deſtruction of men and houſes fol low d 
the returning flood. Hence Aſinius Gallus mov d, 
& that the Sibylline Books might be conſulted ”, Ti. 
berius oppos d it, equally ſmothering all enquiries 
whatfoever , whether into matters human or divine, 
To Ateins Capito, however, and Lucius Arruntins, 
was committed the care of reſtraining the river with- 
in its banks. The provinces of Achaia and Mace- 
don, praying relief from their publick burdens, were 
for the-preſent diſcharg'd of their proconſular govern- 
ment, and ſubjected to the Emperor's Lieutenants, 
In the entertainment of gladiators at Rome, Draſu 
preſided: it was exhibited in the name of Germancw, 
and his own; and at it he manifeſted too much luſt 
of blood, even of the blood of ſlaves: a quality ter. 
rible to the populace; and hence his father was faid 
to have reprov'd him. His own abſence from theſe 
ſnews, was variouſly conftrued : by fome it was aſ- 
erib d to his impatience of a crowd; by others to his 
reſerr'd and ſolitary genius, and his fear of an une- 
qual compariſon with Auguftus, who was wont to be 
a chearful ſpectator. But, that he thus L 
furniſh'd matter for expoſing the cruelty of his fon 
there, and for raiſing him hatez is what I 
would not believe: tho', this too was aſſerted. 

The diſſenſions of the theatre, begun laſt year, 
broke out now more violently, with the ſlaughter of 
ſeyeral, not of the people only, but of the ſoldiers, 
with that of a Centurion: nay, a Tribune of a Fre- 
torian Cohort, was wounded, whilſt they were ſecur+ 
ing the magiſtrates from inſults, and quelling the li- 
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the Senate, and votes were paſſing for impowerin 
the Pretors to whip the players: Haterins paving, 
Tribune of the people, oppos'd itz and was ſharply 
reprimanded by a ſpeech of Aſinius Gallus. Tiberius 
was filent, and to the Senate allow'd theſe empty 
apparitions of liberty. The oppoſition, however, pre- 
yaild, in reverence to the authority of Auwnſtus , 
who, upon a certain occaſion, had given his judg- 
ment, © that players were exempt from ſtripes ” : nor 
would Tiberius aſſume to violate any words of his. 
To limit the wages of players, and reſtrain the licen- 
tiouſneſs of their partizans, many decrees were made: 
the moſt remarkable were, © that no Senator ſhould 
« enter the houſe of a Pantomime; no Roman Knight 
« attend them abroad: they ſhould ſhew no where 
« but in the theatre; and the Pretors ſhould have 
« power to puniſh any inſolence in the ſpettators with 
« exMe 
The Spaniards were, upon their petition, permitted 
to daß © temple to Auguſtus in the colony of Terra- 
gon: an example this for all the provinces to follow. 
In anſwer to the people, who pray'd to be relicy'd 
from the centeſima, a tax of one in the hundred, 
eſtabliſh'd at the end of the civil wars, upon all ven- 
dible commodities 3 Tiberius by an edit declard, 
« that upon this tax depended the fund for maintain- 
« ing the army: nor even thus was the Common- 
« wealth equal to the expence, if before their rwen- 
« tieth year the Veterans were diſmifs'd””. So that 
the conceſſions made them during the late ſedirion, to 
diſcharge them finally at the end of ſixteen years, as 
— — made thro' neceffity, were for the future 
il d. A 
It was next propos'd to the Senate, by Arruntivs 
and Ateius, whether, in order to reſtrain the over- 
flowing of the Tiber, the chanels of the ſeveral ri- 
vers and lakes by which it was ſwelld, muſt not be 
diverted. 
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diverted. Upon this queſtion the deputies of ſeveral 
Cities and colonies were heard. The Florentines be- 
ſought, “ that the bed of the Clanis might not be 
« turned into their river Arnus; for that the ſame 
cc would prove their utter ruin ”. The like plea was 
urged by the Interamnates; “ ſince the moſt fruitful 
c plains in Italy would be Joſt, if, according to the 
& project, the Nar branch d out into rivulets, over- 
« flow'd them“. Nor were the Reatinians leſs ear- 
neſt againſt ſtopping the outlets of the Jake Velinus 
into the Nar; © otherwiſe, they ſaid, it would break 
cc over its banks, and ſtagnate all the adjacent coun- 
« try: the direction of nature was beſt in all natural 
« things: it was ſhe that to rivers had appointed 
«& their courſes and diſcharges, and ſet them their li- 
« mits as well as their ſources. Regard too was to 
ec be paid to the religion of our Latin allies, who, 
« eſteeming the rivers of their country ſacred, had 
« to them dedicated prieſts, and altars, and groves: 

« nay the Tiber himſelf, when bereft of his auxili 
« ſtreams, would flow with diminiſh'd grandeur ". 
Now, whether it were, that the prayers of the colo- 
nies, or the difficulty of the work, or the influence 
of ſuperſtition prevail d; it is certain the opinion of 
Piſo was follow'd z namely, that nothing ſhould be 

altered. | 
To Poppeus Sabinus was continued his province of 
Meſia; and to it was added that of Achaia and Ma- 
cedon. This too was part of the politicks of Tibe- 
rius, to prolong governments, and maintain the ſame 
men in the ſame armies, or civil employments, for 
the moſt part, to the end of their lives; with what 
view, is not agreed. Some think, „that from an 
« -impatience of returning cares, he was for making 
« whatever he once lik'd, perpetual”. Others, that 
ic from the malignity of his invidious nature, he 
t regretted the preferring of many. Thang fe 
. one 
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ſome who believe, © that as he had a crafty penetra- 
« ting ſpirit, ſo he had an underſtanding ever irreſo- 
« Jute and perplexed ”. So much is certain, that he 
never courted any eminent virtue, yet hated vice: 
from the beſt men he dreaded danger to himſelf; and 
diſgrace to the publick from the worſt. This heſita- 
tion maſter'd him ſo much at laſt, that he committed 
foreign governments to ſome, whom he meant never 
to ſuffer to leave Rome, ip" WC: 

Concerning the management of conſular elections, 
either then or afterwards under Tiberius, I can affirm 
ſcarce any thing: ſuch 'is the variance about it, not 
only amongſt hiftorians, but even in his own 1 
Sometimes, not naming the candidates, he deſcrib'd 
them by their family, by their life and manners, and 
by the number of their campaigns; ſo as it might be 
apparent whom he meant. Again, avoiding even to 
deſeribe them, he exhorted the candidates not to di- 
ſturb the election by their intrigues, and promis d 
himſelf to take care of their intereſts. But chiefly, 
he uſed to declare, © that to him none had ſigniſied 
« their pretenſions, but ſuch whoſe names he had de- 
*« livered to the Conſuls; others too were at liberty 
« to offer the like pretenſions, if they truſted to the 
« favour of the Senate or their own merits. Speci> 
ous words! but intirely empty, or full of fraud; 
and, by how much they were covered with the great- 
er guiſe of liberty, by ſo much threatning a more 
haſty and devouring bondage. 
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THE 
SECOND BOOK. 


Diez; the conſulſhip of Siſenns Statilin; 


Taurus, and Lucius, Lilo, the Kingdoms and 
Roman provinces of the eaſt, were inyolv4 
an uproar of arms, begun by the Parthians, who 
having ſought and accepted a King from Rome, did 
afterwards, though he was of the race of the Arſaci- 
des, contemn him as a foreigner. This was Fenoze, 
Who had been given as an hoſtage to Auguſtus by Phra 
bates : for Phrahates, though he had defeated the Ro- 
man Captains and armies, yet had courted 
with all the reverence of a dependent, and ſent him, 
to bind their friendſhip, part of his offspring; not ſo 
much chro fear of the Romans, as diſtruſting the il 
faith of the Parthians. 1 
After the death of Phrabates and the ſucceeding 
Kings, ambaſſadors from the chief men of Parthia 
arrivd at R to call home Venanes his eldeſt fon; 
in order to end their inteſtine; laughters, 7iperins 
found his own - grandeur and glory in this embaly, 
and diſmiſs'd him with great pomp: and preſents, 
The Barbarians too receiy'd him with rapture and c 
ultation; a ſpirit which commonly animates the peo- 
le, where their governors are yet new and untricd. 
ut ſhame ſoon ſucceeded z ſhame © for the degene- 
cc racy of the Parthians, to have thus ſent to anc 
* ther world for a King, one debauch'd with the 
“ manners and maxims of their enemies: the impe- 
& rial throne of the Arſacides, they faid, was now 
„ deem'd and given as a Roman province: 1 — 


> 


ö 
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a was the glory of thoſe brave Parthians who ſlew 


« Craſſus, of thoſe who exterminated Marc Anthony 4 


a jf they were reduced ſo low as to receive for the 
4 Lord of Parthia a ſlave of Ceſar's, inurd ſo many 
« years to foreign bondage? His own behaviour in- 
flam'd their diſdain: he abandon'd the cuſtoms of his 
anceſtors 3 was ſeldom in the chace fook ſmall de- 
light in horſes, travell'd luxuriouſly” through their 
towns in a litter, and deſpis'd the Parthians feaſts: 
they ridicul'd his Greek attendance, and the mean care 
of ſealing up his domeſtick moveables with his fignet : 
bur, his eaſineſs of acceſs, his flowing courteſy (vir- 
tues unknown to the bg were to them fo ma» 


ny new vices and every part of his manners, the lau- 


dable and the bad, were ſubje& to equal hatred, be- 
cauſe foreign from their own. | 
They therefore ſent for Artabanus, of the blood of 
the Arſacides, bred amongſt the Dahans. In the firſt 
engagement he was routed, but repair'd his forces 
and gaind the Kingdom. The vanquiſh'd Fenozes 
found a retreat in Armenia, a vacant throne, and a 
le wavering between the neighbouring powers of 
arthia and of Rome: from us they were alienated 
by the fraud and iniquity of Aare Anthony, who hav- 
ing by ſhews and profeſſions of friendſhip, enſnat'd 
nto his power, Artavaſdes, 1 the Armenians, 
loaded him with chains, and at laſt put him to death. 
Artaxias, his ſon, for his father's ſake hating us, de- 
fended himſelf and his Kingdom by the protection and 
forces of the Arſacides. Artaxias being lain by 4 
conſpiracy of his kindred z Tigranes was by Auguſtus 
Rt over the Armenians, and by Tiberius Nero put in 
poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. But neither was the reign 
of Tigraues laſting, nor that of his children, however 
aſſociated together, according to the mode and poli- 
ticks of the Eaſt, by the double ties of marriage and 
government, Artavaſdes was next eltabliſh'd, by the 
WE L 2 appoint- 
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appointment of Auguſtus, and then expell'd z/ but at 
great expence of Roman blood. 8 
Cains Ceſar was then choſen to ſettle Armenia: 
by him Ariobarzauez, by deſcent a Mede, was for his 
graceful perſon and eminent endowments , placed 
over the Armenians, with their own conſent, Ai 
 barzanez being kill'd by an accident, they would not 
bear the rule of his children, but tried the goverp- 
ment of a woman (her name Erato,) and quickly ex- 
puls d her. After this, unſettled and wavering, 1a. 
ther exempt from tyranny, than poſſeſs d of liberty 
they receiv'd the fugitive Venones for their King; 
but anon, when he ſaw himſelf threaten d by 4rts- 
banus, ſmall reliance on the Armenians, and no pro- 
tection from the Romans without a war with the 
Parthians, he accepted the offer of Creticus Silams, 
Governor of Syria, who invited him thither; but 
when he came, ſet a guard upon him; leaving him 
ſtill the name and luxury of royalty: what attempts 
Venones made to eſcape from this mock-majeſty, we 
will relate in its place. | 

The commotions in the Eaſt happen'd not ungrate- 
fully to Tiberius, ſince thence he had a colour for ſe- 
parating Germanicus from his old and faithful Legi- 
ons; for ſetting him over ſtrange provinces, and ex- 
poſing him at once to caſual perils and the efforts of 
fraud. But he, the more ardent he found the affecti- 
ons of the ſoldiers, and the greater the hatred of his 
uncle, ſo much the more intent upon a deciſive vi- 
tory, weighed with himſelf all the methods of that 
war, with all the diſaſters and ſucceſſes which had 
befallen him in it to this his third year. He remem- 
berd, © that the Germans were ever routed in a fair 
<« battle, and upon equal ground; that woods and 
« boggs, ſhort ſummers, and early winters, were 
their chief reſources z that his own men ſuffer d 
t not ſo much from their wounds, as from tedious 


— 
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& marches, and the loſs of their arms: the Gauls 


« were weary of furniſhing horſes; long and cum- 
« berſom was his train of baggage, eaſily ſurpriz'd 
« and with difficulty defended : but, if we enter 
« the country by ſea, the invaſion would be eaſy, 
« and the enemy 4 beſides, the war would 
« be earlier begun; the Legions and proviſions would 
te be carried together, and the cavalry brought with 
« ſafety, thro' the mouths and chanels of the rivers, 
« into the heart of Germany | : 
On that method therefore he fix d: whilſt Publius 
Vitelins and Publius Cantins, were ſent to collect the 
tribute of the Gauls; Silins, Anteins, and Cecina, 
had the direction of building the fleet: a thouſand 
yeſſels were thought ſufficient, and with diſpatch fi- 
niſh'd: ſome were ſhort, ſharp at both ends, and 
wide in the middle, the eaſter to endure the agitati- 
ons of the waves: ſome had flat bottoms, that with- 
out damage t 
had helms at each end, that by ſuddenly turning the 
oars only, they might work either way. Many were 


arch d over, for carrying the engines of war. They 


were fitted for holding horſes and proviſions, to fly 


with ſails, to run with oarsz and the ſpirit and ala- © 


crity of the ſoldiers heighten'd the ſhew and terror of 
the fleet. They were to meet at the Iſle of Batavia, 


which was choſen for its eaſy landing, for its conye- 


nience to receive the forces, and thence to tranſport 


them to the war. For the Rhine flowing in one con- 
tinual chanel, or only broken by ſmall Iſlands, is, at 


the extremity of Batavia, divided as it were into two 
riversz one. running ſtill through Germany, and re- 


taining the ſame name and violent current, till it mixes 


with the ocean; the other waſhing the Gallick ſhore, 
with a broader and more gentle ſtream, is by the in- 
habitants call'd by another name, the Wahal, which 
it ſoon after changes for that of the river Meuſe, b 

| | | Whole 


hey might bear to run aground: ſeyeral - 
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whoſe immerſe mouth it is diſcharged into the fame 


ocean. 

While the fleet fail'd;, Germanicas commanded S. 
ks his Lieutenant, with a flying band to invade the 
Cattans; and he himſelf upon hearing that the fort 
upon the river Luppia was beſieged, led fix Legions 
thither: but the ſudden rains prevented Silius from 
doing more than raking ſortic ſmall plunder, with the 
wife and daughter of Apa, Prince of the Cattans 
nor did the beſiegers ſtay to fight Germancus, but 
upon the report of his approach, ftole off and dif. 
pers d: as they had, However, thrown down the com- 
mon tomb lately rais'd over the Varian Legions, and 
the old altar erected to Draſasz he reſtor d the altar, 
and perform'd in perſon with the Legions, the fune- 
tal ceremony of running coutſes to the honour of his 
fathef. To teplace the Tomb was not thought fit; 
but, all the ſpace between foft Aliſo and the Rhine, 
he fortified with a new barrier. 

The fleet was now atriv'd; the proviſions were ſent 
forward; ſhips were afſign'd to the Legions and the 
alliesz and he enter d the canal cut by Druſus, and 
dall d by his name. Here he invok'd his father, ** to 
« be propitious to his ſon attempting the ſame enter. 
* prizes ; to inſpire him with the ſame counſels, and 
« animate him by his example. Hence he fail'd 
fortunately through the lakes and the ocean to the ri- 
ter Amiſia, and at the town of Amiſia the fleet was 
teft, upon the left ſhofe, and it was a fault that it 
fail d no higher; for he landed the army on the tight 
more; ſo that in making bridges many days were con- 
ſum d. The horſ and the Legions paſfd over with» 

Gut danger, as it was yet ebb; but the returning tide 
diſorder d the rear, eſpecially the Batavians, while 
they play d with the waves, and ſhew'd their dexte- 
rity in ſwwimming; and forme were drown'd. Whillſt 
Cermanitus wus encamping, he was told of the e 
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8 arians behind him; and thither he dif. 
cha g y of horſe and light Toots under Sterti- 
vius, who with fire and ſſaughter took vengeance on 
the perfidious reyolters.  , 

Between the Romans and the Cheruſcans flaws . 
the river Viſurgis, and on the banks of it ſtood A- 
minius, With t "other ave: he inquir'd whether 
Germanicus was come; and being anſwer'd. that he 
was there, he pray d leaye 0 ſpeak with his —. 
this brother of his was in the Ys, name Flavi- 


1, one remarkable. for his laſting faith towards the 


Romans, and for the loſs of an eye in 22 0 42 
Tiberius: this requeſt was gra 

ward, and was ſaluted by po = 4 —— yi re- 
mov d his own, attendance, deſir d that our archers 
rang d upon the oppoſite, anks, wight 1 . hen 
they were e 9h ow came y 
bis brother). een feen 


TE: (dy next Re 50 4 whe reward 
oo cely* 


4 1 . 
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mo Arminius treated 1 deren, 25 0 
tee teſt . Hains pleaded F * 
© hegan a, warm con 10 P £ 

« 5 andeur, of the Roman. Empire, the power of the 

„ the Roman ey ta mining na- 

* tions 3. the heayy yake, pt. the vanquiſh d 3 and that 

aeithet the wifey, nor ct deen 10 lk 

* a, captive N FO, is ; opposd “ the 

* natyral,rights of the heir ancient K- 
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es3 nor would the interpoſition of the river have re- 
ftrain'd them from blows, had not Stertizins haſted 
to lay hold on Flavius, full of rage, and calling for 
his arms and his horſe, On the oppoſite fide was ſeen 
Arminius, ſwelling with ferocity and threats, and de- 
nouncing battle. For, of what he ſaid, much was 
faid in Latin 3 having as the General of his country. 
men, ferv'd in the Roman armies 8 
Next day, the German army ſtood embattel'd be- 
yond the Viſurgis. Germanicus, who thought it be- 
came not a General to endanger the Legions, till 
for their paſſage and fecurity, he had placed bridges 
and guards, made the horfe ford oyer, They were 
led by Stertinius, and Emilius Licutenant-Colonel of 
a Legion; and theſe two officers croſs d the river in 
diſtant places, to divide the foe, Cariovalda, Cap- 
tain of the 'Batavians, paſs d it where moſt rapid, 
and was by the Cheruſcans, who feigned flight, drawn 
into a plain ſurrounded with woods, whence they 
ruſh'd out upon him and afſaulted him on every fide; 
overthrew thoſe who refiſted, and preſs d vehemently 
upon thoſe who gave way. The diſtreſs'd Batavians 
form'd themſelves into à ring, but were again bro - 
ken, partly by a cloſe aſſault, partly by diſtant ſhow- 
ers of darts. 'Cariovalda, having long ſuſtained the 
fury of the enemy, exhorted his'men to draw up in- 
A and break through the prevailing hoſt F 
he himfelf fore'd his way into their center, and fel 
with bis horſe under a ſhower of darts, and many of 
the Wer Batavians round him: the reſt” were 
ſaved 05 eir own bravery, or reſcu d by the cavalry 
under Stertinins and Emiliinsns. 
FSermanicus, having paſs'd the Viſurgis, learnt from 
a deſerter, that Arminius had mark'd out the place 
of battle; that more nations had alſo join'd him; 
that they rendevous'd in a*wpod facred to Hercules, 
and would attempt to ſtorm our ts 7 
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The deſerter was believ'dz the enemy's fires were diſ- 
cern'd 3 and the ſcouts having advanced towards them, 
reported that they had heard the neighing of horſes, 
and the hollow murmur of a mighty and tumultuous 
hoſt. In this important conjunttare, upon the ap- 
poo of a deciſive battle, Germanicus thought it be- 

ov'd him to learn the inclinations and ſpirit of the 
ſoldiers, and deliberated with himſelf how to be in- 
form'd without fraud: “ for the reports of the Tri- 
« bunes' and Centurions us'd to be oft ner pleaſing 
« than true; his freedmen had till laviſh fouls, in- 


c capable of free ſpeech; friends were apt to flatter $ 


« there was the ſame uncertainty in an aſſembly, 
te where the counſel propos d by a few, was wont to 
« be eccho'd by all: in truth, the minds of the ſol- 
« diery were then beſt known when they were leaſt 
« watch'd's when free and over their meals, they 
« frankly diſclos'd their hopes and fears. 
In the beginning of night, he went out at the au- 
gural gate, with a ſingle attendant 5 himſelf diſguis'd 
with the skin of a wild beaſt hanging over his ſhoul- 
ders; and chufing ſecret ways, he eſcap'd the notice 
of the watch, enter'd' the lanes of the camp, liſten'd 
from tent to tent, and enjoy'd the pleaſing diſplay of 
his own popularity and fame; as one was magnify- 
ing the imperial birth of his General; another his 
graceful perſon $ and all his patience, condeſcenſion, 
and the equality of his ſoul in every temper, pleaſant 
or grave? they confeſs'd the gratitude due to fo 
much merit, and that in battle they ought to ex- 
preſs it, and to ſacrifice at the ſame time to glory 
and revenge, theſe perfidious Germans, who. for ever 
violated ſtipulations and peace. In the mean time, 
one of the enemy. who underſtood Latin, rode up 
to the palliſades, and, with a loud voice, offer'd in 
the name of Arminius, to every deſerter a wife and 
land, and as long as the war laſted, an hundred ſer- 
M ſterces 


ſterces a day. This contumely kindled the wrath of 
the Legions; „ let day come, they cry d, let battle 
© be given: the ſoldiers would ſeize and not accept 
« the lands of the Germans; take and not receive 
« German wives; they however receiv'd the offer as 
ec an omen of victory, and confider'd the. money and 
« women as their deſtin d prey ”. Near the third 
watch of the night, they approach'd, and inſulted 
the camp, but without ſtriking a blow, when they 
found the ramparts cover d thick with cohorts, and 
no advantage IVen. | . 9 ei Ur 
Germanicus had the ſame night a joyful, dream: he 
thought he ſacrific'd, and, in place of his own robe 
beſmear'd with the ſacred blood, receivd one fairer 
from the hands of his grandmother Auguſt a; ſo that 
elevated by the omen, and by equal encouragement 
from the auſpices, he call'd an aſſembly, where he 
open'd his deliberations concerning the approaching 
battle, with all the advantages contributing to yitto- 
ry; © That to the Roman. ſoldiers. not only, plains 
ce and dales, but, with due circumſpection, even 
* woods and foreſts were commodious for an engage 
« ment; the huge targets, the enormous ſpears of 
cc the Barbarians, could never be wielded amonglt 
* thickets and trunks of trees, like Roman ſwords 
ce and javelins, and armour. adjuſted to the ſhape and 
« ſize of their bodies; fo that with theſe trattable 
« arms they might thicken their. blows, and ſtrike 
« with certainty at the naked faces of the enemy 3 
te ſince the Germans were neither furniſh'd with head- 
te piece nor coat of male; nor were their bucklers 
& bound with leather, or fortified with iron, but all 
cc hare. basket-work, or painted boards; and though 
« their firſt ranks were armed with pikes, the relt 
cc had only ſtakes burnt at the end, or ſhort and con- 
« temptible darts: for their perſons, as they, Were 
« terrible to ſight, and violent in the onſet, 10 they 
. Bd 
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« were utterly impatient of wounds, unaffected with 
« their own diſgrace, unconcern d for the honour of 
4 their General, whom they ever deſerted and fled ; 
« in diſtreſs cowards, in proſperity deſpiſers of all di- 
© vine, of all human laws: in fine, if the army, af- 
« ter their fatigues at ſea, and their tedious marches 
« by land, long'd for an utter end of their labour 
« by this battle they might gain it; the Elb was 
ce now nearer than the Rhine; and if they would 
« make him a conqueror in thoſe countries where his - 
c father and his uncle had conquer'd, the war was 
concluded“. The ardour of the ſoldiers follow'd 
the fpeech of the General, and the ſignal for the on- 
ſet was given. ; 
Neither did Arminius, or the other Chiefs, neglect 
to declare to their ſeveral bands, that . theſe Ro- 
“ mans were the cowardly fugitives of the Varian 
army, who, becauſe they could not endure to 
« fight, had afterwards choſen to rebel: that ſome 


0 — 1 


ö & with backs deform'd by wounds; ſome with limbs 
© maim'd by tempeſts; forfaken of hope, and the 
: « Gods againſt them, were once more preſenting 
f « their lives to their yengeful foes: hitherto a fleet, 
t « and unfrequented ſeas, had been the reſources of 
s & their cowardice "againſt an aſſaulting or a purſuing 
d « enemy; but now that they were to engage hand to 
lc WY © hand, vain would be their relief from wind and 
le « oars after a defeat: the Germans needed only re- 
5 © member their rapine, cruelty, and pride; and that 


1 


to themſelves nothing remain'd, but either to main- 
« tain their native liberty, or by death to prevent 
. A 1 

The enemy thus inflam'd, and calling for battle, 
were led into a plain call d Idiſtaviſus: it lies between 
the Viſurgis and the hills, and winds unequally a+ 
long, as it is ſtreigthen'd by the ſwellings: of the 
mountains, or enlarg d by. the circuits of the river: 
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behind roſe a foreſt of high trees, thick of branches 
above, but clear of buſhes below: the army of Barba- 
rians kept the plain, and the entrances of the foreſt; 
the Cheruſcans alone ſat down upon the mountain, 
in order to pour down from thence upon the Romans, 
as ſoon as they became engag'd in the fight. Our 
army march'd thus; the auxiliary Gauls and Ger- 
mans in front, after them the foot archers, next four 
Legians, and then Germanicus with two . Coo . 
horts, and the choice of the cavalry z. then four Le- 
ions more, and the light foot with archers on horſe. 
back, and the other troops of the allies z the men all 
intent to march in order of battle, and ready to en- 
gage as they march d. 

As the impatient bands of Cheruſcans were now 
perceiv'd deſcending fiercely from the hills, Germa- 
nicus commanded a body of the beſt horſe to charge 
them in the flank, and Stertinius with the reſt to 
wheel round to attack them in the rear, and promis'd 
to be ready to aſſiſt them in perſon. During this a 
joyful omen appear'd; eight eagles were ſeen to fly 
toward the wood, and to enter it; a preſage of vi- 
tory to the General! Advance, he cry'd, folom the 
Roman Birds; follow the tutelar Deities of the Legi- 
ons, Inſtantly the foot charg'd the enemies front, 
and inſtantly the detach'd cavalry attack'd their flank 
and rear: this double aſſault had a ſtrange event; the 
two diviſions of their army fled oppoſite ways; that 
in the woods ran to the plain; that in the plain 
Tuſh'd into the woods. The Cheruſcans between 
both, were driven from the hills, amongſt them Ar- 
minius remarkably brave, who with his hand, bis 
voice, and diſtinguiſh'd wounds, was till ſuſtaining 
the fight; he had aſſaulted the archers, and would 
have broken through them; but the cohorts of the 
Retians, the Vindelicians, and the Gauls, march d 
to their relief: however, by bis own vigour, oy or 
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force of his horſe, he eſcap'd z his face befinear'd with 
his own blood to avoid being known, Some have re- 
lated that the Chaucians, who were amongſt the Ro- 
man auxiliaries, knew him, and let him go: the ſame 
bravery or deceit procur'd Inguiomerus his eſcape: the 
reſt were every where ſlain z and great numbers at- 


tempting ro ſwim the Viſurgis, were deſtroy'd in it, 


either purſi?d with darts, or ſwallowed by the cur- 
rent, or overwhelm'd with the weight of the crowd, 
or buried under the falling banks: ſome ſeeking a baſe 
refuge on the tops of trees, and concealment amongſt 
the branches, were ſhot in ſport by the archers, or 
ſquaſh'd as the trees were fell'd ; a mighty victory this, 
and to us far from bloody ! | | 

This ſlaughter of the foe,. from the fifth hour of 
the day till night, filld the country for ten miles 
with carcafles and arms: amongſt the ſpoils, chains 
were found, which ſure of conquering, they had 
brought to bind the Roman captives. The ſoldiers 
proclaim'd Tiberius Imperator upon the field of bat- 
tle, and, railing a mount, plac'd upon it as Trophies, 
the German arms, with the names of all the van» 
quiſh'd nations, inſcrib'd below. | 

This fight fill'd the Germans with more anguiſh 
and rage, than all their wounds, paſt afflictions, and 
ſlaughters. They, who were juſt prepar'd to abandon 
their dwellings, and flit beyond the Elb, meditate 
war and graſp their arms: people, nobles, youth, 
aged, all ruſh ſuddenly upon the Roman army in its 
march, and diſorder it. They next choſe their camp, 
a ſtreight and moiſt plain, ſhut in between a river 
and a foreſt; the foreſt too ſurrounded with a deep 
marſh, except on one fide, which was clos'd with a 
barrier rais'd by the Angrivarians, between them and 
the Cheruſcans. Here ſtood their foot : their horſe 
were diſtributed and- conceal'd amongſt the neigh- 
bouring groyes, thence, by ſurprize, to beſet the 
„ b 5 N 4 1 1 a Legions 
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— ns in the rear, as ſoon as they had enter'd the 
_. gar. 5 he... 
Nothing of all this was a ſecret to Germanicus : he 
knew their counſels, their ſtations $ what ſteps they 
purſued, what meaſures they conceal'd; and to the 
deſtruction of the enemy turn'd their own ſubtilty and 
devices. To Seius Tubero, his Lieutenant, he com- 
mitted the horſe and the field; the infantry, he fo 
diſpos d, that part might paſs the level approaches 
into the wood; and the reſt force the rampart : this 
was the moſt arduous task, and to himſelf he referyd 
it: the reſt he left to his Lieutenants. Thoſe who 
had the even ground to traverſe, broke eaſily in; but 
they who were to affail the rampart, were as griey- 
ouſly batter'd from above, as if they had been ſtorm- 
ing a wall. The General perceiv'd the incquality of 
this cloſe attack, and drawing off the Legions a ſaall 
diſtance, order'd the ſlingers to throw, and the engi- 
neers to play, to beat off the enemy: immediately 
ſhowers of darts were pour'd from the engines, and 
the defenders of the barrier, the more bold and ex- 
ou they. were, with the more wounds they were 
ten down. Germanicus, having taken the rampart, 
firſt forc'd his way, at the head of the Pretorian Co- 
horts, into the woods, and there it was fought foot 
to foot: behind, the enemy were begirt with the 
moraſs; the Romans with the mountains, or the ri- 
ver; no room for either to retreat, no hope-but in 

valour; no ſafety. but in victory. SY. 
The Germans had not inferior courage, but they 
were exceeded in the faſhion of arms and art of fight» 
ing. Their mighty multitude hamper'd in narrow 
places, could not puſh nor recover their long ſpears 3 
nor practiſe in a cloſe combat, their uſual boundings 
and velocity of limbs. On the contrary, our ſoldiers, 
with handy ſwords, and their breaſts cloſely guarded 
with a buckler, delv'd the large bodies and _ 
; ces 
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faces of the Barbarians, and open d themſelves a 
with a havock of the enemy: beſides, the activity of 
Arminius now fail d him 2 ither ſpent through his 
continual efforts, or flacken'd by a wound juſt re- 
ceiv'd: Inguiomerus, Was every where upon the ſpur, 
animating the battle; but fortune rather than cou- 
rage deſerted. him: Germanicus, to be the eaſier 
known; pull'd off his helmet, and exhorted his men, 
« to proſecute the ſlaughter; they wanted no cap- 
« tives, he ſaid ; only the cutting off that people 
« root and branch, would put an end to the war“. 
It was now late in the day, and he drew off a Legi- 
on to make a camp; the reſt glutted themſelves till 
night with the blood of the foe: Fe horſe _— 
with doubtful ſucceſs. E 9811 
Germanicus, in a ſpeech from the: — prais d 
his victorious army, and rais'd a monument of artis, 
with a proud Inſcription, That the army of Tiberius 
Ceſar 3; having vanguiſb d intirely the nations between 
the Rhine and the Elb, had conſecrated that monument 
to Mars, to Jupiter and to Auguſtus. Of himſelf 
he made no mention, either fearful of provoking en- 
vy, or that he thought it ſufficient praiſe to have 
ceſerv'd. it. He had next commanded Stertinim to 
carry the war amongſt the Angritariaus; but they 
inſtantly. ſubmitted 3, and theſe ſupplicants, by vield- 
ing without articles, obtain d ;pardog without re. 
e, > + N 
The ſummer now declining, Gene: of the 1 
were ſent back into winter quarters by land; more 
were embark d with Germanicus upon the river Ami- 
ſia, to go from thence by the ocean: the ſea, at 
firſt, was ſerene, no ſound or agitation hut from the 
oars or ſails of a thouſand ſhips; but, ſuddenly a black 
hoſt of clouds pour d a ſtorm of hail ; furious winds 
roar'd. on every fide, and the tempeſt darkend the 
Pas ſo that all proſpet yas lat 3 and i we impod 
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ible: to ſteer: the ſoldiers too, unaccuſtom'd to the 
terrors of the ſea, in the hurry of fear diſorder'd the 
mariners, or interrupted the skilful by unskilful help; 
at laſt the ſouth wind maſtering all the reſt, drove 
the ocean and the sky: the tempeſt deri d new force 
from the windy mountains and 'Twelling rivers of 
Germany, as well as from an immenſe train of clouds, 
and contracting withal freſh 'vigour from the boiſte- 
tous neighbourhood of the worth z it hurl'd the ſhips 
and. toſs d them into the open ocean, or againſt 
iſtands ſhor d with rocks, or dangerouſly beſet with 
cover'd ſhoals. The ſhi 3 by degrees, with great la- 
bour and the change of the tide were reliev'd from 
the rocks and lands, but remaimd at the mercy of 
the winds; their anchors could not hold them; they 
were full of water, nor could all their pumps diſ- 
charge it; hence, to lighten and raiſe the veſſels ſival- 
lo- wing at their decks the invading waves, the horſes, 
— baggage, and even mp Kn Into the 


'By how- work the German ocean is more outrag. 
ous than the reſt of the ſea, and the German climate 
excels in rigour, by ſo much this ruine was reckom d 
to exceed in greatneſs and novelty. They were en- 
gag d in a tempeſtuous ſea, believ'd deep without bot- 
tom, vaſt without bounds, or no ſhores near but ho- 
ſtile ſhores : part of the fleet were fwallow'd up; 
many were driven upon remote iſlands void of human 
culture, where the men periſh'd through famine ot 
were kept alive by the carcaſſes of horſes caſt in'by 
the flood: only the galley-of Germanicus landed upon 
the coaſt of the Chaucians, - where wandring ſadly, 
day and night, upon the rocks and prominent ſhore, 
and inceflantly accuſing himſelf as the author of ſuch 
mighty deſtruction, he was hardly reſtrain d = 
friends from caſting himſelf defpetately into a 

N 88 floods. At laſt, with the returning tide 
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an aſſiſting gale, the ſhips began to return, all maim d, 
almoſt deſtitute of oars, or with coats ſpread for fails 
and ſome utterly diſabled, were dragg'd by thoſe that 
were leſs. He repair'd them haſtily, and diſpatch'd 
them to ſearch the iſlandsz and by this care _ 
men were glean'd up, many were by the Angriva 
ans, our new ſubjetts, redeem'd from their maritime 
neighbours, and reſtor d; and ſome driven into Great 
Britain, were ſent back by the little Britiſh Kings ; 
thoſe who had come from a far, recounted wonders 
at their return, * the impetuoſity of whirlwindss 
« wonderful birds; ſea-monſters of ambiguous forms 
« between man and beaſts *. Strange ſights theſe ! 
or the effects of imagination and fear. - 
The noiſe of this wreck, as it animated the Ger- 
mans with hopes of renewing the war, awaken'd Ger- 
manicus alſo to reſtrain them: he commanded Caius 
Hlius with thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand 
horſe, to march againſt the Cattans; he himſelf with 
2 greater force invaded the Marſians, where he leartit 
from AMalovendes, their General, lately taken into 
our ſubjection, that the Eagle of one of Yarw's Le- 
gions, was hid under ground in a neighbouring grove, 
and kept by a ſlender guard. Inſtantly two parties 
were diſpateh'd 3' one to face the enemy and provoke 
them from their poſt ; the other to beſet their rear 
and dig up the Eagle; and ſucceſs attended both. 
Hence Germanicus advanced with greater alacrity, 
laid waſt the country, and ſmote the foe, either not 
daring to engage, or, where ever they engag'd, ſud- 
denly defeated 3 nor, as we learnt from the priſoners, 
were they ever ſeiz d with greater diſmay, © the 
© Romans, they cried, are invincible: no cala 
© ties can ſubdue them, they have wreck'd their 
« fleetz their arms are loſt, our ſhores are cover d 
© with the bodies of their horſes and men: and yet 
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© ſame firmneſs, and with numbers as it were in- 
& creas'd ”, | 
The army was from thence led back into winter 
quarters, full of joy to have balanc'd by this proſpe- 
rous expedition, their late misfortune at ſea z and by 
the bounty of Germanicw, their joy was heighten'd, 
ſince to each ſufferer he caus'd to be paid as much as 
each declar'd he had loſt ; neither was it doubted but 
the enemy were humbled, and concerting meaſures 
for obtaining peace, and that the next ſummer would 
terminate the war. But Tiberius by frequent letters 
urg d him “ to come home, there to celebrate the 
'< triumph already decreed him; urg'd, that he had 
« already tried enough of events, and tempted abun- 
c dant hazards: he had indeed fought great and ſuc- 
c ceſsful battles 3 but he muſt likewiſe remember his 
“ lofles and calamities, which, however owing to 
« wind and waves, and no fault of the General, 
ce were yet great and grievous: he himſelf had been 
c ſent nine times into Germany by Auguſtus, and el. 
tc fected much more by policy than arms: it was 
(e thus he had brought the Sigambrians into ſubjecti- 
« on, thus drawn the Suevians, and King Aarobo- 
« duus, under the bonds of peace: the Cheruſcans 
c too, and the other hoſtile nations, now the Ro- 
ec man vengeance was ſatiated, might be left to pur- 
ec ſhetheir own national feuds”, Germanicus beſought 
one year to accompliſh his conqueſt 3 but Tiberius af 
ſail d his modeſty with a new bait and freſh importu- 
nity, by offering him another. Conſulſhip, for the ad- 
miniſtration of which he was to attend in perſon at 
Rome: he added, © that if the war was ſtill to be pro- 
« ſecuted, Germanicus ſhould leave a field of glory to 
cc his Brother .Druſus, to whom there now-remain'd 
« no other; ſince the Empire had no where a war to 
©. maintain but in Germany, and thence onhy Dru- 
$ ſus could acquire the title of Imperator, r 
r „ ' 9 1 
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« rit the triumphal laurel ”, Germanicut, perſiſted no 
longer; though he knew that this was all feign'd and 
hollow, and faw himſelf invidiouſly torn away from 
a harveſt of ripe glory. f 

About this time, Libo Druſus of the Scribonian fa - 
mily, was arraign'd for meditating attempts againſt 
the ſtate: and, becauſe then firſt were devis d thoſe 
peſtilent arts and impeachments, which for ſo many 
years devour d the Commonwealth, I will lay open 
with the more exactneſs the beginning, progreſs, and 
iſue of this affair. Firmins Catus the Senator, a 
cloſe confident of Libo, traiterouſly miſled that youth, 
unwary as he was, and eaſy to be enſnar'd with ſpe- 
cious deluſions z engag'd him to try the predictions of 
the Chaldeans, the ſuperſtitious rites of Magicians, 
and the interpreters of dreams; and to flatter his 
hopes and ambition, was inceflantly magnifying the' 
nobility of his race; for that Pompey was his 
« great grandfather, Srribonia, once the wife of Au- 
« guſtus, his aunt, the Ceſars his kinſmen; and his 
« houſe full of images” ; tempted him to luxury and 
borrowing ; was affociated with him in his debauches, 
ſurety for his debts, and all to accumulate more mat- 
ter for erimes and evidence. | 1 © 

When he found himſelf furniſh'd with ſtore of wit- 
nefles, and amongſt them ſome of Libo's ſlaves, who 
were alſo privy to the obnoxious conduct of their ma- 
ſer, he ſought admittance to the Emperor; having 
firſt by Flaccus Veſcularius, a Roman Knight intimate 
with Tiberius, repreſented to him Libo as a criminal, 
as alſo a detail of his crimes. Tiberius lighted not 
his information, but denied him acceſs, © for that 
© the communication, he ſaid, might be till manag'd 
< by the ſame Flaccus. In the mean time, he 


ferred Zibo to the Pretorſhip, entertain'd him at his 


table, ſhew'd no ſtrangeneſs in his countenance, no 
reſeatment in his words (fo 7 had he „ 
e 2 
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his vengeance) and, when he might have reſtrain'd all 
the dangerous ſpeeches and practices of Libo, he choſe 
rather to permit them in order to know them: nor 
were they check'd or made publick, till one Junius, 
who was dealt with to call up by charms the infernal 
ſhades, diſcover'd this to Fulcinius Trio, a diſtinguiſh'd 
accuſer, one greedy of renown in wickedneſs: inſtant- 
ly Trio mark'd out the doom of the accus*d, haſted 
to the Conſuls, and of them demanded that the Se- 
nate might meet and adjudge him; thus the fathers 
were forthwith ſummon'd, and even appriz'd, that 
« upon an affair of mighty moment and horrible ten- 
cc dency to the ſtate, they were to deliberate. 

Libo the while, having chang'd his dreſs, went co- 
ver d with mourning, from houſe to houſe, accompa- 
nied by Ladies of the nobleſt rank, and implor'd the 
mediation of his kindred, that they would pe 
him againſt mortal and impending ruine, and ſpeak 
in his behalf; but, every one of them declin'd his 
ſuit, each upon a different pretence, but, in reality, 
all from the ſame fear. The day the Senate fat for 
his trial; vanquiſh'd with dread, and ſinking under 
ſickneſs, or, as ſome. relate, feigning it, he was born 
in a litter to the court, and, leaning upon his bro- 
ther, with ſupplicant hands and words, he accoſted 
and ſtrove to ſoften Tiberius, who receiv'd him with 
a countenance perfectly unmov'd. It was the Empe- 
ror who next recited the charge againſt him, and the 
authors of the charge; but with ſuch wary moderati- 
on, that he might ſeem nejther to ſaften nor ſharpen 
bis time. 1 Al 30 un: 
To Trio and Catus, two other accuſers, Foutems 
Agrippa and Caius Vibius, join d themſelves, and ſtrove 
who ſhould have the right to implead the accus d: 
at laſt when neither would yield, and Libo was come 
unprovided with a pleader, Vibius undertook-to main- 
tain. the ſeveral heads of the charge, and 


articles 
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articles ſo extravagant, that amongſt the reſt it was 
one, how Libo had conſulted the fortunetellers , 
« whether he ſhould ever be maſter of opulence ſuffi- 
« cient to cover the great Appian road with money 
ce as far as Brunduſium ”. There were others of the 


ſame kind, fooliſh, chimerical, or (taken in a tender- 


er ſenſe) deſerving pity: but there was one article 
form'd upon a paper containing the names of the Ce- 
fars as well as thoſe of ſome Senators, with myſteri- 
ous characters, and miſchievous notes join'd to them: 
this the accuſer urg'd againſt Zibo as written in his 
own hand: Zibo denied it, and, hence it was propos d 


to examine by torture his conſcious ſlaves: but, ſee- 
ing it was forbid by an ancient law of the Senate, to 


t ſervants to the queſtion in a trial touching the 


ife of their maſter, the crafty Tiberius invented a new ' 


law to elude the old, and order'd theſe ſlaves to be 


ſold to the publick ſteward, that, by this expedient, 


evidence againſt Libo might be rack'd from his ſer- 
vants, without violating the law. In this ſtate of 


deſpondeacy, :Zzbo requeſted reſpit till the next day, 


and then returning to his awn houſe, tranſmitted, by 
his kinſman Pablins Quirinius, his laſt prayers to the 


Emperor, who replied” that, he muſt make his re- 


« queſt to the Senate | 


is houſe was in the mean time encompaſs'd with 


a band of ſoldiers, who with ſtudied noiſe and terror 
were filling all the court on purpoſe to be ſeen and 
heard; juſt when Libo ſat down to the banquet which, 


as the ultimate pleaſure of his life, he had prepar'd; 


but feeling agonies inſtead of pleaſure, he call'd for a 


of his ſlaves and into them ſtrove to ſqueeze a ſword ; 


but they, as they trembled and ſhunn'd the fad task, 


through the- burry of fear and flight overturnd the 


lamp that illuminated the table; and in this ominous 


and tragical darkneſs, be gave bimtif to deadly 


miniſter of death; he ſucceſſively graſpd the hands 
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ſtabs in the bowels: as he groan'd and fell, his freed- 
men ſprang in, and the ſoldiers ſeeing the ſlaughter 
perpetrated, retired. The charge againſt him was 
however puſh'd in the Senate, with the ſame unre- 
lenting eagerneſs: yet, Tiberius vow'd, “ that he 
«& would have interceded for his life, notwithſtanding 
c his treaſon; if he had not thus haſtily died by his 
«© own hands “. | ty. 

His eſtate was divided amongſt his accuſers; and 
thoſe of them who bore the rank of Senators, were, 
without the regular way of election, preferr'd to Pre- 
torſhips. Then Cotta Meſſalinus mov'd that, “ the 
« image of Libo might not accompany the funerals 
c of his poſterity ”: Cneius Lentulus, that “ none of 
« the Scriboniz ſhould henceforth aſſume the ſirname 
« of Druſus ; at the motion of Pomponius Flaceus, 
days of thankſgiving were appointed: that “ gifts 
© ſhould be preſented to Jupiter, to Mars, and to 
cc the Goddeſs Concord; and that the thirteenth of 
* ſeptember, the day on which Zibo flew himſelf, 
cc ſhould be an eſtabliſh'd feſtival ” ; were the votes of 
Tucius Publius, of Aſinius Gallus, of Papius Mutilius, 
and of Lucius Apronius, I have related the votes 
and ſycophancy of theſe men, to ſhew that adulation 
is an inveterate evil in the ſtate. Decrees of the Se- 
nate were likewiſe made for driving Aſtrologers and 
Magicians out of Italy; and one of the herd, Luci- 
us Pituanius, was precipitated from the Tarpeian 
Rock: Publias Marcius, another, was by judgment 
of the Conſuls, at the ſound of trumpet executed: 
NNE Eſquiline Gate, according to the ancient 
Orm. | | W Ser 232) 71 
ext time the Senate ſat, long diſcourſes againſt 
the luxury of the city were made by Quintus Hateri- 
us, a Conſular, and by Octavius Fronto, formerly Pre- 
tor ; and a law was paſs d © againſt uſing table-plate 
« of ſolid gold; and againſt men's debaſing 0 — 
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ce with gorgeous and effeminate ſilks”. Fronto went 
farther, and defired that © the quantities of filyer- 
« plate, the expence of furniture, and the number of 
« domeſticks, might be limited. For, it was yet 
common for Senators to depart from the preſent de- 
bate, and offer, as their advice, whatever they judg'd 
conducing to the intereſt of the Commonweal. A- 
gainſt him it was argued by Aſinius Gallus, © that 
« with the growth of the Empire private riches were 
« likewiſe grown, and it was no new thing for citi- 
« Zens to live according to their conditions, but a- 
« greeable to the moſt primitive uſage: the ancient 
« Fabricii and the later Scipros, having different 
« wealth, liv'd differently; but all ſuitably to the 
« ſeveral ſtages of the Commonwealth: publick 

6: yerty was accompany'd with domeſtick s but, when 
« the State roſe to ſuch a height of magnificence, 
© the magnificence of particulars roſe too: as to 
« plate, and train, and expence, there was no ſtan- 
« dard of exceſs or frugality, but from the fortunes 
« of men: the law indeed had made a diſtinction be- 
« tween the fortunes of Senators and of Knights; 
not for any natural difference between them; bur 
„ that they who excell'd in place, rank, and civil 
« pre-eminence, might excell too in other particu- 
« lars, ſuch as conduc'd to the health of the body, 
« or to the peace and ſolacement of the ſoul z unleſs 
« jt were expected, that the moſt illuſtii»us citizens 
« ſhould ſuſtain the ſharpeſt cares, and undergoe the 
«© heavieſt fatigues and dangers, but continue deſtitute 
« of every alleviation of fatigue and danger, and 
« care”, Gallus eaſily prevail'd, whilſt, under wor- 
thy names, he avow'd and ſupported popular vices in 
an afſembly engag d in them. Tiberius too had ſaid, 
« that it was not a ſeaſon for reformation; or, if 
there were any corruption of inanners, there would 


* not be wanting one to correct them”. 
A eos * nt During 
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During theſe tranſactions, Lucius Piſo, after he 
had declaim'd bitterly, in the Senate, againſt « the 
« ambitious practices and intrigues of the Forum, 
« the corruption of the tribunals, and the inhuma- 
ce nity of the pleaders breathing continual terror and 
« impeachments ®, declar d, “ he would intirely re- 
& linquiſh Rome, and retire into a quiet corner of 
ce the country, far diſtant and obſcure ”. With theſe 
words he left the Senate; Tiberius was provok'd; and 
yet not only ſooth'd him with gentle words, but like- 
wiſe oblig'd Piſo's relations, by their authority or en- 
treaties to retain him. The ſame Piſo gave ſoon af- 
ter an equal inſtance of the indignation of a free 
2 by proſecuting a ſuit againſt Vrgulania; a 

ady whom the partial friendſhip of Livia had fer at 
defiance with the laws. Urgnlania being carried, for 
protection, to the palace, deſpis'd the efforts of Pi- 
fo; fo that neither did ſhe ſubmit; nor would he de- 
fiſt, notwithſtanding the complaints and reſentments 
of Livia, that, in the proſecution, “ violence and in- 
* dignity were done to her own perſon ”. Tiberins 
promis d to attend the trial, and aſſiſt Vrgulania; but 
only promis d in civility to his mother, for ſo far he 
thought it became him; and- thus left the palace, 
ordering his guards to follow at a diſtancez people 
the while crowded about: him, and he walk'd with a 
flow and compos d air: as he linger'd and prolong d 
the time ahd way with various diſcourſe, the trial 
went on; Piſo would not be mollified by the impor- 
tunity of his friends; and hence at laſt the Empreſs 
order d the payment of the money claim d by him. 
This was the iſſue of the affair: by it Piſo loſt no re- 
nown; and it ſignally increas'd the credit of Tiberi- 
#5: the power however of Urgulania was fo exorbi- 
tant to. the ſtate, that ſhe diſdain'd to appear a wit- 
neſs in a certain cauſe before the Senate; and, When 
it had been always uſual even for the Veſtal "ane * 
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attend the Forum and Courts of Juſtice, as oft as 
their evidence was requir'dz a Pretor was ſent to exa · 
mine Vrgulania at her own houſe. , 

The procraſtination which happen'd this year in 
the publick affairs, I ſhould not mention, but that 
tne different opinions of Cneius Piſo and Aſinius Gal- 
lus about it, are worth knowing. Their diſpute was 
occaſioned by a declaration. of Tiberius; “that he 
was about to be abſent”, and it was the motion 
of Piſo, & that for that very reaſon, the proſecution 
« of publick buſineſs was rather to be continued 
« ſince, - as in the Prince's abſence, - the Senate and 
« Equeſtrian order might adminiſter their. ſeveral 
« parts, the ſame would redound to the honour of 
« the Commonwealth ”. This was a declaration for 
liberty, and in it Piſo had prevented Gallut, who 
now in oppoſition ſaid, & that nothing ſufficiently il- 
« luſtrious, nor ſuiting the dignity of the Roman 
people, could be tranſatted but under the immedi- 
« ate eye of the Emperor, and therefore the conflux 
« of ſuitors and affairs from Italy, and the provinces, 
« muſt by all means be reſery'd- for his preſence ”. 
Tiberius heard and was ſilent, while the debate was 
manag'd on both ſides with mighty vehemence; but 
the adjournment was carried. RS 

A debate too aroſe between Gallus and the Empe- 
ror: for, Gallus moy'd- © that the Magiſtrates ſhould 
« be henceforth elected but once every five years; 
that the legates of the Legions, - who had never 
< exercisd the Pretorſhips, ſhould be appointed Pre- 
tors; and that the Prince ſhould nominate twelve 
candidates every year ”. It was not doubted but 
this motion had a deeper aim, and that by it the 
ſecret ſprings and reſerves of imperial power were 
invaded, But Tiberius, as if he rather apprehended 
the augmentation of his power, argued, that it 
* was à heavy task upon his moderation, to chuſe ſo 
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c many Magiſtrates, and to poſtpone ſo many candi- 
4 dates: that diſguſts from diſappointments were 
& hardly avoided in yearly elections; tho', for their 
& ſolacement, freſh hopes remain'd of approaching 
cc ſucceſs in the next; now how great muſt be the 
« hatred, how laſting the reſentment of ſuch whoſe 
« pretenſions were to be rejected beyond five years? 
& and whence could it be foreſeen that, in ſo long a 
« tract of time, the ſame men would continue to 
« have the ſame diſpoſitions, the ſame alllances and 
« fortunes? even an annual deſignation to power, 
4 made men imperious; how imperious would it 
“ make them, if they bore the honour for five years! 
« beſides, it would multiply every fingle Magiſtrate 
« into five, and utterly ſubvert the laws which had 
« preſcrib'd a proper ſpace for exerciſing the diligence 
c of the candidates, and for ſoliciting as well as en- 
« joying preferments “. | | | 
By this ſpeech in appearance popular, he fill re- 
tain'd the ſpirit and force of the ſovereignty. He 
likewiſe ſuſtain'd by gratuities, the dignity of ſome 
neceſſitous Senators: hence it was the more wonder'd, 
that he received with haughtineſs and repulſe the pe- 
tition of Marcus Hortalus, a young man of fignal 
quality and manifeſtly poor. He was the grandſon 
of Hortenſfius the Orator; and had been encourag d 
by the deified Auguſtus with a bounty of a thouſand 
great ſeſtertia, to marry for poſterity, purely to pre. 
vent the extinction of a family moſt illuſtrious and 
renown'd : the Senate were ſitting in the palace, and 
Hortalus having ſet his four children before the door, 
fixt his eyes, now upon the ſtatue of Hortenſim, plac d 
amongſt the Orators; then upon that of Auguſus; 
and, inſtead of ſpeaking to the queſtion, began on 
this wiſe: “ Conſcript fathers, you ſee there the 
* number and infancy of my children; not mine b 
* my own choice, but in compliance with the oy 
13k! i © ks — | 0 
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cc of the Prince: ſuch too was the ſplendor of my 
« anceſtors, that it merited to be perpetuated in 
« their race: but, for my own particular, who marr'd 
«© by the revolution of the times, could not raiſe 
« wealth, nor engage popular favour, nor cultivate 
« the hereditary fortune of our houſe, the fortune 
« of Eloquence; I deem'd it ſufficient, if in my 
« ſlender circumſtances, I liy'd no diſgrace to myſelf, 
« no burden to others: commanded by the Emperor, 
« I took a wife: behold the offspring of ſo many 
« Conſuls ; behold the deſcendants of ſo many Dic- 
« tators! nor is this remembrance invidiouſly made, 
« but made to move mercy. In the progreſs of your 
« reign, Ceſar, theſe children may arrive at the ho- 
« nours in your gift; defend them in the mean 
« time from want: they are the great grandſons. 
60 3 they are the foſter ſons of Au- 
e gu Ks „. 5 Th ; 

The inclination of the Senate was favourable ; an 
incitement this to Tiberius the more eagerly to thwart 
Hortalus, Theſe were in effect his words: “ If all 
« that are poor recurr hither for a proviſion of mo- 
« ney to their children, the publick will certainly 
« fail, and yet particulars never be ſatiated: our an- 
« ceſtors, when they 2 a departure from the 
« queſtion, to propoſe ſomewhat more important to 
« the ſtate, did not therefore permit it, that we 
might here tranſact domeſtick matters, and aug- 
© ment our private rents: an employment invidious 
« both in the Senate and the Prince; fince, whether 
« they grant or deny the petitioned bounties, either 
© the people or the petitioners will ever be offended: 
« bur, tHeſe in truth are not petitions; they are de- 
« mands made againſt order, and made by ſurprize: 
« while you are aſſembled upon other affairs, he 
« ſtands up and urges your pity, by the number and 
< infancy' of his a © with the ſame —_— 
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« he charges the attack to me, and as it were burſt 
ce open the exchequer: but, if by popular bounties 
« we exhauſt it, by rapine and oppreſſion we muſt 
« ſupply it. The deified Auguſtus gave you money, 
« Hortalus; but without ſolicitation he gave it, and 
« on no condition that it ſhould always be given: 
« otherwiſe diligence will languiſn; ſloth will pre- 
ce vail; and men having no hopes in reſources of 
ce their owns no anxiety for themſelves, but all ſe- 
« curely relying on foreign relief, will become pri- 
£ vate fluggards and publick burdens ”. Theſe and 
the like reaſonings of Tiberius were differently re- 
ceiv'd; with approbation by thoſe whoſe way it is to 
extol, without diſtinction, all the doings of Princes 
worthy and unworthy ; by moſt however with filence, 
or low and diſcontented murmurs. Tiberius perceiv'd 
it, and having paus'd a little, ſaid, “ his anſwer was 
ce particularly ro Hortalus; but, if the Senate thought 
« fit, he would give his ſons two hundred great ſe- 
cc ſtertia each. For this all the Senators preſented 
their thanks; only Hortalas ſaid nothing; perhaps 
through preſent awe, or perhaps poſſeſs d, even in po- 
verty, with the grandeur of his ancient nobility: 
nor did Tiberius ever ſhew farther pity, though the 
houſe of Hortenſius was fallen into ſhameful diſtreſs. 
The ſame year, the boldneſs of a ſingle bondman 
had, but for early prevention, torn the ſtare with 
diſcord and civil arms: a ſlave of Poſt humus Agrippa, 
his name Clemens, having learnt the death of Augu/- 
tut, conceiv'd a delign to ſail to Planaſia, and there 
releaſing Agrippa by art or force, to carry him to 
the armies in Germany; no laviſh deſign this! but, 
the ſlowneſs of the laden veſſel defeated his bold pur- 
poſe; for Agrippa was already murder d: hence he 
conceiv'd views ſtill higher and more daring: he 
ſtole the funeral aſhes, and failing to Coſa, à pro- 
montory of Etruria, hid himſelf in deſert places, 1 
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his hair and beard were grown long; for, in age 
and perſon, he was not unlike his maſter. Then, a 
report ſpread by truſty emiſſaries and the aſſociates of 
the plot, that Agrippa liv'd, began to thicken : it firſt 
crept abroad in dark whiſpers, as uſual in matters of 
dangerous tendency but becoming ſoon a prevailing 
rumour, it fill'd the greedy ears of the credulous, or 
was encourag'd by turbulent minds, ſuch as are ever 
fond of publick agitations and changes: he himſelf, 
when he enter'd the neighbouring towns, did it in 
the gloom of the days never to be ſeen publickly, 
nor long in the ſame place: but, as truth is ſtrength- 
ened by obſervation and time; lies by haſte and un- 
certainty, he out ran fame: here he ſtaid not to be 
known; there he arriv'd before his name arriv'd. 

It flew thro? Italy, in the mean time, © that, by 
« the bounty of the Gods, Agrippa was preſerv'd ”. 
It was even believ'd at Rome: his ſuppos'd arrival at 
Oſtia, was celebrated by great multitudes abroad; 
and in the city by clandeſtine cabals 5 whilſt divided 
cares diſtracted Tiberius, whether he ſhould ſuppreſs 


his flave by the power of the ſword, or ſuffer the 


empty credulity of the publick to vaniſh with time: 
now he thought that nothing was to be lighted 
now that every thing was not to be dreaded, waver» 
ing between ſhame and fear: at laſt he commirted the 
affair to Salluſtius Criſpus. Criſpus choſe two of his 
clients (ſome ſay two ſoldiers) and directed them to 
go directly to him, to feign themſelves his creatures, 


men who were conſcious that he was the genuine 4- 


grippa, to preſent him with money, and to promiſe 
him, without reſerve, their faith and fortunes. They 
inſtantly executed theſe orders, and afterwards ſpying 
him one night without guards, and being themſelves 
furniſh'd with a proper band of men, they carried 
him to the palace, gagg d and bound. To Tiberius, 
when he ask d him, © how he was become Agrippa 5 
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he is ſaid to have anſwer'd, “ juſt as you became Ce- 
« jar”, But, to diſcover his accomplices, he could 
never be conſtrain'd : neither dar'd Tiberius venture to 
execute him publickly, but order'd him to be dif- 
patcb'd in a fecret part of the palace, and his body 
to be carried priyately away; and, though many of 
the Prince's houſhold, many Knights and Senators, 
were ſaid to have ſupported him with money, and 
_ him with their Councelsz no enquiry fol- 
wed. 

At the end of the year, a triumphal arch was 
rais d near the temple of Saturn; a monument this 
for the recovery of the Varian Eagles, under the 
conduct of Germanicas, under the auſpices of Tiberi- 
#5: a Temple was dedicated to happy Fortune near 
the Tiber, in the Gardens bequeath'd to the Roman 
people by Ceſar, the Dictator: a Chapel was conſe- 
crated to the Julian family, and ſtatues to the deiſied 
Auguſtus, in the ſuburbs call'd Bovillae. In the Con- 
fulſhip of Caius Celius and Lucius Pomponius, the fix 
and twentieth of May, Germanicus Ceſar triumphed, 
over the Cheruſcans, the Cattans, the Angrivarians, 
and the other nations as far as the Elb. In the tri 
umph were carried all the ſpoils and captives, with 
the repreſentations of mountains, of rivers, and of 
battles z ſo that his conqueſts, becauſe he was reſtrain'd 
from compleating them, were taken for compleat: 
his own graceful perſon and his chariot fill'd with his 
five children, heightened the ſnew and the delight 
of the beholders: yet they were check'd with ſecret 
fears; as they remember d, “ that popular favour had 
« prov'd malignant to his father Druſus, that his 
uncle Marcellus was ſnatch'd, in his youth, from 
the burning affettions of the populace, and, that 

tc eyer ſhort liv d and unfortunate were the favourites 
„of the Roman people. wer 
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Tiberius diſtributed to rhe people in the name of 
Germanicus, three hundred ſeſterces a man, and nam'd 
himſelf his Collegue in the Conſulſhip. Nor even 
thus did he gain the opinion of tenderneſs and fince- 
rity: in effect, on pretence of inveſting the young 
Prince with freſh preferment and honours, he reſolv'd 
to alienate him from Rome: and, to accompliſh it, 
craftily fram*d an occaſion, or ſnatch'd ſuch a one as 
chance preſented. Archelaus had enjoy'd the King- 
dom of Cappadocia now fifty years, a Prince under 
the deep difpleaſure of Tiberius, becauſe in his retire- 
ment at Rhodes, the King had paid him no fort of 
court nor diſtinction; an omiſſion this which proceed- 


ed from no diſdain, but from the warnings given him 


by the confidents of Auguſtus 5 for that the young 
Cains Ceſar, the preſumptive heir to the Sovereign- 


ty, then liv'd, and was fent to compoſe and admini- 


ſter the affairs of the Eaſt; hence the friendſhip of 
Tiberius was reckoned then dangerous: but when, by 
the utter fall of the family of the Ceſars, he had 
gain'd the Empire, he enticed Archelaus to Rome, 
by means of letters from his mother, who, without 
diſſembling her ſon's reſentment offer d the King his 
mercy; provided, he came and in perſon implor'd it: 
he, who was either ignorant of the ſnare, or dreaded 
violence if he had appear'd to perceive it, haſten'd to 
the City; where he was receivid by Tiberius with 
great ſternneſs and wrath; and ſoon after accus'd as 4 
criminal in the Senate. The crimes alleg'd againſt 
him were mere fictions; yet, as equal treatment is un- 
uſual to Kings, and, to be treated like malefactors, 
intolerable; Archelaus, who was broken with grief 
as well as age, by choice or fate ended his life; his 
Kingdom was reduced into a province, and by its re- 
venues Tiberius declar d, the tax of the hundredth 
penny would be abated, and reduced it for the future 
to the two hundreth. At the ſame time n 
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chus, King of Comagena, as alſo Philopator, King of 
Cilicia; and great combuſtions ſhook theſe nations; 
whilſt, of the people many deſired the Roman Go- 
vernment, and many were addicted to domeſtick Mo- 
narchy. The provinces too of Syria and Judea, as 
they were oppreſs'd with impoſitions, pray'd an abate- 
ment of tribute. | 
Theſe affairs, and ſuch as I have above related con- 
cerning Armenia, Tiberius repreſented to the Fathers, 
and, « that the commotions of the Eaſt could only 
ce be ſettled by the wiſdom and abilities of Germani- 
« c45: for himſelf; his age now declin'd, and that 
« of Druſus was not yet ſufficiently ripe ”. The pro- 
vinces beyond the ſea were thence decreed to Germa- 
nicus, with authority ſuperior to all thoſe who ob- 
tain'd provinces by lot, or the nomination of the 
Prince: but, Tiberius had already taken care to re- 
move from the government of Syria Creticus Silanus, 
one united to Germanicus in domeſtick alliance, by 
having to Nero, the eldeſt fon of Germanicus, be- 
troth'd his daughter. In his room he had preferr'd 
Cneius Piſo, a man of violent remper, incapable of 
ſubjection, and heir to all the ferocity and haughti- 
neſs of his father Piſo; the ſame who, in the civil 
war, aſſiſted the reviving: party againſt Ceſar in Afri- 
ca, with vehement efforts; and then follow'd-Zrutus 
and Caſſius, but had at laſt leave to come home; yet 
diſdain'd to ſue for any publick offices, nay was even 
courted by Auguſtus to accept the Conſulſhip. His 
ſon, beſides his hereditary pride and impetuoſity, was 
elevated with the nobility and wealth of Plancina his 
wife; ſcarce yielded he to Tiberius, and, as men far 
beneath him, deſpis d the ſons of Tiberius; neither 
did he doubt but he was ſet over Syria on purpoſe to 
thwart the meaſures and defeat all the views of Ger- 
manicus : ſome even believ'd, that he had to this pur- 
poſe ſecret orders from Tiberius; as it was FRM 
tha 
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that Tivia directed Plancina to exert the ſpirit of the 
ſex, and by conſtant emulation and indignities, perſe- 
cute Agrippins, For, the whole court was rent, and 
their affect ions ſecretly divided between Druſus and 
Germanicus. Tiberius was partial to Druſus, as his 
own ſon by generation; others lov'd Germanicus; the 
more for the averſion of his uncle, and for being by 
his mother, of more illuſtrious deſcent; as Mare 
Anthony was his grandfather, and Auguſtus his great 
uncle. On the other fide, Pomponius Atticus a Ro- 
man Knight, by being the great grandfather of Dru- 
ſas, ſeem'd thence to have derivd a ſtain upon the 
images of the Claudian houſe : beſides, Agrippina, 
the wife of Germanicus, did in the fruitfulneſs of her 
body, and the reputation of her virtue, far excel Li- 
via the wife of Draſus. Yet the two brothers liv'd 
in amiable dearneſs and concord, no wiſe ſhaken or 
eſtranged by the reigning contention amoneſt their ſe- 
parate friends and adherents. , 

Druſus was ſoon after ſent into Illyricum in order 
to inure him to war, and gain him the affections of 
the army: beſides, Tiberius thought that the youth 
who liv'd wantoning in the luxuries of Rome, would 
be reform'd in the camp, and that his own ſecurity 
would be enlarg'd when both his ſons were at the 
head of the Legions. But, the pretence for ſending 
him was the protection of the Suevians, who were 
then imploring aſſiſtance againſt the power of the 
Cheruſcans. For, theſe nations, who fince the de- 
parture of the Romans, ſaw themſelves no longer 
threaten'd with terrors from abroad, and were then 
particularly engaged in a national competition for 
glory, had relaps'd, as uſual, into their old inteſtine 
tewds, and turn d their arms upon each other. The 
two people were equally powerful; and their two 
leaders equally brave, but differently eſteem d, as the 


title of King, upon * had drawn the Now 
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and averſion of his countrymen 3 whilſt Arminius, as 
a champion warring for the defence of liberty, was 
the univerſal object of popular affection. 

Hence not only the Cheruſcans and their confede- 
rates, they who had been the ancient ſoldiery of A. 
minius, took arms; but to him too revolted the Sem- 
nones and Langobards, both Suevian nations, and 
even ſubjefts of Marobodunsz and by their acceſſion 
he would have exceeded in puiflance, but Inguiomerus 
with his band of followers deſerted to Aaroboduns; 
for no other cauſe than diſdain, that an old man and 
an uncle like himſelf, ſhould obey Arminius a young 
man his nephew. Both armies were drawn out, with 
equal hopes; nor disjointed, like the old German 
battles, into ſcatter'd parties for looſe and random at- 
tacks; for, by long war with us they had learnt to 
follow their enſigns, to ſtrengthen their main body 
with parties of reſerve, and to obſerve the orders of 
their Generals. Arminius was now on horſeback 
viewing all the ranks: as he rode through them he 
magnified their paſt feats; © their liberty recover, 
ce the ſlaughter'd Legions; the ſpoils of arms wreſt- 
« ed from the Romans; monuments of victory ſtill 
ce retain'd in ſome of their hands: upon Marobodu- 
1 he fell with contumelious names, as “ a fugitive, 
one of no abilities in war; a coward who had 
« ſought defence from the gloomy coverts of the 
« Hercynian wood, and then by gifts and follicitati- 
c“ ons, courted the alliance of Rome; a betrayer of 
« his country; and a lifeguard-man of Ceſar's, wor- 
<« thy to be exterminated with no leſs hoſtile ven- 
« geance than in the ſlaughter of PuinFilins Varus 
* they had ſhewn: let them only remember ſo many 
c battles bravely fought; the events of which, par- 
. ticularly the utter expulſion of the Romans, were 
ce ſufficient proofs with whom remain'd the glory of 


« the war”. * . 
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Neither did Maroboduus fail to boaſt himſelf and 
depreciate the for.“ In the perſon of Inguiomerns, 
« he ſaid, (holding him by the hand) reſted. the 
« whole renown of the Cheruſcans; and from his 
« counſels began all their exploits that ended in ſuc- 
« ceſs: Arminius a man of a frantick ſpirit, and a 
« novice in affairs, aſſum'd to himſelf the glory of 
c another, for having by treachery ſurpriz d three 
« Legions, which expected no foe, and their leader 
« who fear'd no fraud; a baſe ſurprize, reveng'd 
« ſince on Germany with heavy ſlaughters, and on 
« Arminius himſelf with domeſtick infamy, while his 
« wife and his ſon ſtill bore the bonds of captivity. 
« For himſclf; when attack'd formerly by Tiberius 
« at the head of twelve Legions, he had preſery'd 
« unſtain'd the glory of Germany, and on equal 
« terms ended the war: nor did he repent of the 
« treaty, ſince it was ſtill in their hands to wage, a- 
« new, equal war with the Romans, or fave blood 
« and maintain peace. The armies, beſides the en- 
citements from theſe ſpeeches, were animated by na- 
tional ſtimulations of their own: the Cheruſcans 
fought for their ancient renown, the Langobards for 
their recent liberty; and the Suevians and their King 
on the contrary were ſtruggling for the augmentation 
of their monarchy ; never did armies make a fiercer 
onſet z never had onſet a more ambiguous event; 
for, both the right wings were routed, and hence a 
freſh encounter was certainly expected, till Marobo : 
duus drew off his army and encamp'd upon the hills; 
a manifeſt ſign this that he was humbled z frequent 
deſertions too leaving him at laſt naked of forces, he 
retired to the Marcomannians, and thence ſent Em- 
bafſadors to Tiberius, to implore ſuccours. They 
were anſwered, © that he had no right to invoke aid 
* of the Roman arms againſt the Cheruſcans; ſince 
* to the Romans, while they were warring with the 
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& ſame foe, he had never adminiſter'd any affiſtance ”, 
Druſus was however ſent away, as I have faid, with 
the character of a negociator of peace. 

The ſame year, twelve noble cities of Aſia were 
overturn'd by an earthquake: the ruine happen'd in 
the night, and the more dreadful as it's warnings 
were unobſery'd : neither avail'd the uſual ſanctuary 
againſt ſuch calamities; namely, a flight to the fields; 
ſince thoſe who fled, the gaping earth devour d. It 
is reported, © that mighty mountains ſubſided, plains 
« were heay'd into high hills; and that with flaſhes 
te and eruptions of fire, the mighty devaſtation was 
« every where accompanied ”. The Sardians felt 
moſt heavily the rage of the concuſſion, and there- 
fore moſt compaſſion z Tiberius promiſed them a hun- 
dred thouſand great ſeſterces, and remitted their tax- 
es for five years. The inhabitants of Magneſia under 
Mount Sipylus, were held the next in ſufferings, and 
had proportionable relief. The Temnians, Philadel- 

phians, the Egeatans, Appollonians, with thoſe call'd 

the Monſtenians or Macedonians of Hyrcania , the 
cities too of Hieroceſerea, Cyme and Tmolus z were 
all for the ſame term eas'd of tribute: it was likewiſe 
reſoly'd to ſend one of the Senate to view the defola- 
tions and adminiſter proper remedies ; Marcus Aletus 
was therefore choſen, one of Pretorian rank; becauſe 
a Conſular Senator then governing Aſia, had another 
of the like quality been ſent, an emulation between 
Equals was apprehended, and conſequently oppoſition 
and delays. | SE 

The credit of this noble bounty to the publick, he 
increas'd by private liberalities which prov'd equally 
popular; the eſtate of the wealthy Emilia uſa, 
claim'd by the exchequer, as ſhe died inteſtate, be 
ſurrender'd to Emilius Lepidus, to whoſe family ſhe 
feem'd to belong; as alſo to Marcus Servilins the 
inheritance of Paruleius, a rich Roman Knight, — 
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art of it had been bequeath'd to himfelfs but he 
ound Servilius nam'd ſole heir in a former and well 
atteſted will: he ſaid, ſach was © the nobility of 
« both, that they deſerv'd to be ſupported ”. Nor 
did he ever to himſelf accept any man's inheritance, 
but where former friendſhip gave him a title: the 
wills of ſuch as were ſtrangers to him, and of ſuch 
as, from hate and prejudice to others, had appointed 
the Prince their heir; he utterly rejefted. But, as he 
relĩiev d the honeſt poverty of the virtuous, ſo he de- 
graded from the Senate, (or ſuffer'd to quit it of 
their own accord) Vibidius Varro, Marius Nepos, Ap- 
pius Appianus, Cornelius Hlla, and Quintus Vitellius, 
all prodigals, and only through debauchery indigent, 

About this time, Tiberius finiſh'd and conſecrated 
what Auguſtus began, the Temples of the Gods con- 
ſum'd by age or fire: that near the great Circus, 
vowed by Aulus Poſthumins the Dictator, to Bacchus, 
Proſerpina and Ceres; in the ſame place the Temple 
of Flora, founded by Lucius Publicius and Mares 
Publicius, while they were Ediles: the Temple of 
Janus, built in the Herb-Market by Cain Duilliut, 
who firſt ſignaliz d the Roman power at ſea, and me- 
rited a naval triumph over the Carthaginians. That 
of Hope was dedicated by Germanicus : this Temple 
Atilius had vowed in the ſame war. 

The Law of violated Majeſty, in the mean time, 
wax'd intenſe, and by it an accuſer impleaded Apu- 
leia Varilia, grand-niece to Augnſtas by his ſiſter ; for 
that with opprobrious words ſhe had reviled the deifi- 
ed Auguſtus, Tiberius and his mother; and being 
nearly allied to the Emperor, had ſtain d by adultery * 
the Ceſarean blood, Concerning the adultery, ſuffici- 
ent proviſion was thought already made by the Julian 
Law; and the crimes of ſtate, Tiberius deſired might 
be ſeparated : © if ſhe had utter d impious ſpeeches of 
i in, the muſt be condemn'dz bur, for invett- 
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« ijyes againſt himſelf, he would not have her calbd 
ce to any account ”, The Conſul ask'd him, © what 
c would be his ſentiments, if ſhe were convicted of 
« defaming his mother“. To this he made no an- 
ſwer; but next ſitting of the Senate, he pray'd too 
in her name, “ that no words ſpoken againſt her; 
« might to any one be imputed for crimes '; and ac- 
quitted Apuleia of the treaſon z of her puniſhment 
too for adultery he begg'd a mitigation, and prevail d 
that, © by the example of our anceſtors, ſhe ſhould be 
% remov'd by her kindred two hundred miles from 
« Rome”. Manulius her adulterer was interditted 
Italy and Africa. | : 

A debate at this time aroſe about ſubſtituting a 
Pretor in the room of Yipſanius Gallus, remov'd by 
death: Germanicus and Druſus (for they were yet 
at Rome) eſpous'd Haterius Agrippa, Kinſman to 
'Germanicus : many on the contraty inſiſted, that the 
number of children ſhould decide it, and the candi- 
date who had moſt be preferr d; for this was the 
voice of the law. Tiberius rejoic'd to ſee the Senate 
engaged in a contention between his ſons and the laws: 
the law, without doubt, was vanquiſh'd; yet not in- 
ſtantly, and by a ſmall majority; but with the ſame 
firugglc that laws were yanquiſh'd when laws were in 
orce. | 

This year a war began in Africa, conducted by 
Tacfarinas : he was a native of Numidia, and had 
' ſerv'd amongſt the auxiliaries in the Roman armies; 
but deſerting the ſervice gather d together by the al- 
lurements of booty and rapine, at firſt a herd of va- 
gabonds and men inur d to robberies; then form d 
them like an army into regular companies of foot, 
and troops of horſe, under diſtinct ſtandards and co- 
lours: at length he was no longer eſteem'd the leader 
of a diforderly gang, but conſidered as General of 


the Muſulanians, This powerful people, borders up- 
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on the deſerts of Africa, ſtill wild and without towns, 
took arms and drew into the war the neighbouring 
Moors; theſe too had a General of their own, his 
name Mazippa; and between the two leaders the ar- 
my was divided; that, whilſt Tacfarinas encatnp'd 
with the beſt men, arm'd after the faſhion of Ro- 
mans, and accuſtom'd them to diſcipline and com- 
mand; Mazippa with a flying band might make ex- 
curſions on every fide, with fire, ſlaughter, and allarms. 
They had likewiſe forced the Cinithians into their 
meaſures; a nation no wiſe deſpicable z when Furins 
Camillus, Proconſul of Africa, march'd againſt the 
enemy with one Legion, and what froops of the Al- 
lies were under his command; a handful of men at 
moſt, when compar'd to the multirude of Numidians 
and Moors! But it was his firſt care not to intimidate 
them with numbers, and thence tempt them to elude 
fighting, and prolong the war: indeed, he gave them 
hopes of victory, only to enable him to vanquiſh 
them. The Legion was placed in the center, the 
light cohorts, and two wings of horſe on the right 
and left: nor did Tacfarinas decline the combat. The 
Numidians were routed; and, after a long ſeries of 
years, military renown recover'd to the name of Fu- 
rius, For fince Camillus the reſtorer of Rome and 
his ſon, the glory of command and viftories continu- 
ed in other families: even he whom I have mention- 
ed, paſs d for a man deſtitute of military abilities and 
experience in war: hence Tiberius magnified with the 
more unfeigt᷑ d alacrity his exploits to the Senate; 
and to him the fathers decteed the enſigus of tri- 
umph: yet to Cami/us all this merit and diſtinction 
prov'd no ſnare, protected as he was by a life ſingu- 
larly modeſt and retir'd. wal 5 
The Conſuls for the following year were, Tiberius 
the third time, Germanicus the ſecond. This dignity 
overtook Germanicus at Nicopolis, a city of — 
K. Wnither 
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whither he arriv'd by the coaſt of Illyricum, from 
viſiting his brother Druſus then abiding in Dalmatia, 
and had ſuffer'd a tempeſtuous paſſage, both in the 
Adriatick and Ionian fea: he therefore ſpent a few 
days to repair his fleet, and view'd the while the Bay 
of Actium renown'd for the naval victory there; as 
alſo the ſpoils conſecrated by Auguſtus, and the Cam 
of Anthony, with an affecting remembrance of theſe 
his anceſtors 5 for Anthony, as I have faid, was his 
great uncle, Auguſtus his grandfather : hence this ſcene 
prov'd to Germavicus a mighty ſource of images plea- 
ſing and ſad, Next he proceeded to Athens, where 
in conceſſion to that ancient city, allied to Rome, 
he would uſe but one Lictor. The Greeks receiy'd 
him with the moſt elaborate honours, and to dignity 
their perſonal flattery, carried before him tablatures 
of the ſignal deeds and ſayings of his anceſtors. 
Hence he ſail'd to Eubea, thence to Lesbos, where 
Agrippina was deliver'd of Julia, who prov'd her laſt 
birth; then he kept the coaſt of Aſia and viſited Pe- 
rinthus and Byzantium, cities of Thrace, and enterd 
the ſtreights of Propontis, and the mouth of the 
Euxin; fond of beholding ancient places long cele- 
brated by fame: he reliev'd at the ſame rime, the pro- 
vinces where ever diſtracted with inteſtine factions, 
or aggrievd with the oppreſſions of their Magiſtrates. 
In his return he ſtrove to ſee the religious rites of 
the Samothracians, but by the violence of the north 
wind was repulsd from the ſhore. As he baſed, he 
ſaw Troy and her remains, venerable for the viciſſi- 
rude of her fate, and for the birth of Rome: regain- 
ing the coaſt of Aſia, be put in at Colophon, to con- 
ſult there the Oracle of the Clarian Apollo: it is no 
Pythoneſs that repreſents the God here, as at Del- 
phos, but a Prieſt, one choſen from certain families, 
Chiefly of Aliletus; neither requires he more than 
juſt to hear the names and numbers of the an 
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and then deſcends into the oracular cave; where, afs 
ter a draught of water from a ſecret ſpring, though 
ignorant for the moſt part of Letters and Poetry, 
he yet utters his anſwers in Verſe, which has for it's 
ſubject the conceptions and wiſhes of each conſultant. 
He was even ſaid to have ſung to Germanicus his haſt- 
ning fate, but as Oracles are wont, in terms dark and 
doubtful. AS MEE” | 
But Cneius Piſo, hurrying to the execution of his 
purpoſes, terrify'd the city of Athens by a tempeſtu- 
ous entry, and reproach'd them in a ſevere ſpeech, 
with oblique cenſure of Germanicus, © that debaſing 
« the dignity of the Roman name, he had paid ex- 
ce ceſſive court, not to the Athenians by ſo many 
« ſlaughters long ſince extinct, but to the then mixt 
« ſcum of nations theres for that theſe were they 
© who had leagu'd with Alithridates againſt SyZa, 
« and with Anthony againſt Auguſtus. He even 
charged them with the errors and misfortunes of an- 
cient Athens; her impotent attempts againſt the 
Macedonians; her violence and ingratitude to her 
own citizens. He was alſo an enemy to tlieit city 
from perſonal anger; becauſe they would not pardon 
at his requeſt one Theophilus condemn'd by the Areo- 
pagus for forgery. From thence ſailing haſtily thro? 
the Cyclades, and taking the, ſhotteſt courſe, he over- 
took Germanicws at Rhodes, but was there driven by 
a ſudden tempeſt upon the rocks: and Germanicus, 
who was not ignorant with what malignity and in- 
vettives he was purſued, yet acted with ſo much 
humanity; that when he might have left him to pe- 
riſh, and to caſualty. have referr'd the deſtruction of 
his enemy ; he diſpatch'd galleys to reſcue him from 
the wreck. This generous kindneſs however aſſwaged 
not the animoſity of Piſoʒ and ſcarce could he brook 
a day's delay with Germazicas, but left him in haſte 
to arrive in Syria. before him: nor was he ſooner 
K 2 there, 
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there, and found himſelf amongſt the Legions, than 
he began to court the common men by bounties and 
careſſes, to aſſiſt them with his countenance and cre- 
dit, to form factions, to remove all the ancient Cen- 
turions and every Tribune of remarkable diſcipline 
and ſeverity, and, in their places, to put dependents 
of his own, or men recommended only by their 
crimes; he permitted ſloth in the camp, licentiouſ- 
neſs in the towns, a rambling and diſorderly ſoldiery, 
and carried the corruption ſo high, that in the dif- 
courſes of the herd, he was ſtil d Father of the Legi. 
ons, Nor did Plancins reſtrain her ſelf to a conduct 
ſeemly in her ſex, but frequented the exerciſes of the 
cavalry, and attended the decurſions of the Cohorts; 
every where inveighing againſt Agrippina, every where 
againſt Germanicus; and ſome even of the moſt deſery- 
ing ſoldiers became prompt to baſe obedience, from a 
rumour whiſper'd abroad, © that all this was not un- 
cc acceptable to Tiberius | 
"Theſe doings were all known to Germanicus ; but 
his more inſtant care was to vifit Armenia, an incon- 
ſtant and reſtleſs nation this from the beginning; in- 
conſtant from the genius-of the people, as well as 
from the ſituation of their country, which bordering 
with a large frontier on our provinces, and ftretching 
thence quite to Media, is inclos d between the two 
great Empires, and often at variance with them; 
with the Romans thro' antipathy and hatred, with 
the Parthians through competition and envy. At 
this time and ever fince the removal of Yenones, they 
had no King; but the affections of the nations lean'd 
to Zeno, ſon of Polemon King of Pontus, becauſe by 
an attachment, from his infancy, to the faſhions and 
cuſtoms of the Armenians, by hunting, feaſting, and 
other uſages practis d and renown'd amongſt the Bar- 
barians, he had equally won the nobles and. people. 
Upon his head therefore, at the city of — ? 
I p | Wi 
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with the approbation of the nobles, in a great afſem- 
bly, Germanicus put the regal Diadem; and the Ar- 
menians doing homage to their King, ſaluted him, 
Artaxias, a name which from that of their city, they 
gave him. The Cappadocians, at this time reduced 
into the form of a province, received for their Go- 
vernor, Quintus Veranius; and to raiſe their hopes of 
the gentler dominion of Rome, ſeveral of the royal 
taxes were leflen'd. 2 Serveus was ſet over the 
Comagenians, then firſt ſubjected to the juriſdiction 
of a Pretor. 

From the affairs of the allies, thus all ſucceſsfully 
ſettled, Germanicus reap d no pleaſure, through the 
perverſeneſs and pride of Piſo, who was order'd to 
lead by himſelf or his ſon, part of the Legions into 
Armenia, but contemptuouſly neglected to do either. 
They at laſt met at Cyrrum, the winter quarters of 
the tenth Legion, whither each came with a prepar'd 
countenance; Piſo to betray no fear, and Germanicus 
would not be thought to threaten. He was indeed, 
as I have obſerv'd, of a humane and reconcileable ſpi- 
rit: but, officious friends expert at inflaming animo- 
ſities, aggravated real offences, added fictitious, and 
with manifold. imputations charg'd Piſo, Plancina, 
and their ſons. To this interview Germanicus admit- 
ted a few intimates, and began his complaints in 
words ſuch as diflembled reſentment dictates: Piſo re- 
plied with diſdainful. ſubmiſſions s and they parted in 
open enmity. Piſo hereafter came rarely to the Tri- 
bunal of Germanicus; or, if he did, ſate ſternly there, 
and in manifeſt oppoſition : he likewiſe publiſh'd his 
ſpite at a feaſt of the Nabathean King's, where gold- 
en Crowns of great weight were. preſented to Germa- 
aicus and Agrippina; but to Piſo and the reſt, ſuch 
as were light: * this banquet, he ſaid, was made for 
the ſon of a Roman Prince, not of a Parthian 
* Monarch ”; with theſe words, he caſt away his 
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crown, and utter'd many invectives againſt luxury; 
ſharp inſults and provocations theſe to Germanicus; 
yet he bore them. | | 
At this time arriv'd Ambaſſadors from Artabanus 
King of the Parthians: he ſent them © to repreſent 
« the ſtate of the mutual league and friendſhip be- 
ce tween the two Empires, how deſirous he was to 
& renew it; that in honour to Germanicus he would 
cc come to receive him as far as the banks of the Eu- 
« phratesz and requeſted in the mean time, that Ye 
« nones might not be continued in Syria; leſt taking 
& the advantage of ſo near a neighbourhood , he 
cc ſhould, by correſponding with the grandees of 
«& Parthia, ingage them in civil diffenfion and rebelli- 
« on”, The anſwer given by Germanicus, as far as 
related to the alliance of the Romans arid Parthians, 
was conceiy'd in terms of dignity and grandeur; but, 
of the coming of the King, and the court and vene- 
ration intended to himſelf, he ſpoke with becoming 
complaiſance and modeſty : Yenones was remov'd to 
Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia z a conceſh- 
on this not to the requeſt of Artabanus only, but in 
contumely to Piſo, with whom Yenones was high in 
favour, for the aſſiduous court and many preſents by 
Which he had won Plancing. | 
In the Conſulſhip of Marcus Silanus and Lucius 
Norbanus, Germanicus trayelld to Egypt; to view 
the famous Antiquities of the country; though for 
the motives of the journey, the care and inſpection 
of the province were publickly alledgd; and, indeed, 


by opening the granaries, he mitigated the price of 


corn, and practis d many things grateful to the” peo- 
ple; walking without guards, his feet bare, and his 
abit the ſame with that of the Greeks; after the 
example of Publius” Scipio, who, we are told, was 
conſtant in the ſame practices in Sicily, even during 
che rage of the Punick War there. For thele 14 
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aſſum d manners and foreign habit, Tiberias blam'd 
him in a gentle ſtile, but cenſur'd him with great af 
perity for violating an eſtabliſhment of Auguſizs, and 
entring Alexandria without conſent of the Prince; 
For Auguſtus, amongſt other ſecrets of power, had 
appropriated Egypr, and reſtrain'd the Senators, and 
dianified Roman Knights from going thither with- 
out licence; as he apprehended that Italy might be 
diſtrefſed with famine by any who ſeiz d that pro- 
vince, the key to rhe Empire by ſea and land, and 
defenſible by a light band of men againſt potent ar- 
mies. 

Germanicus, not yet inform'd that his journey was 
cenſur'd, fail'd up the Nile, beginning at Canopus, 
one of it's mouths: it was built by the Spartans, as a 
monument to Canopus, a Pilot buried there, at the 
time when Menelaus returning to Greece was driven 
to different ſeas and the Lybian cqntinent. Hence 
he viſited the next mouth of the river ſacred to Her- 
cules: him the nations averr to have been born a- 
mongſt them; that he was the moſt ancient of the 
name, and that all the reſt, who with equal virtue 
follow'd his example, were, in honour, calld after 
him. Next he viſited the mighty antiquities of anei- 
ent Thebes z where upon huge Obclisks yet remain d 
Egyptian Characters deſcribing it's former opulency ; 
one of the oldeſt Prieſts was ordered to interpret 
them; he ſaid they related << that it once contain'd 
« ſeven hundred thouſand fighting men; that with 
« that army King Rbamſes had conquer'd Lybia, E- 
« thiopia, the Medes and Perſians, the Bactrians and 
« Scythiansz and to his Empire had added the ter- 
« ritories of the Syrians, Armenians, and their neigh- 
« bours the Cappadocians; a tract of countries reach- 
« ing from the ſea of Bythinia to that of Lycia 3 
here alſo was read the aſſeſſment of Tribute laid on 


the ſeveral nations; what weight of flyer and gout f 
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what number of horſes and arms; what ivory and 
perfumes, as gifts to the Temples 3 what meaſures of 
grain ; what quantities of all neceſſaries, were by each 
people paid; revenues equally grand with thoſe ex- 
acted by the domination of the Parthians, or by the 
power of the Romans. 

- Germanicus was intent upon ſeeing other wonders: 
the chief were; the efftigies of Memnon, a Coloffus 
of ſtone, yielding when ftruck by the ſolar rays, a 
vocal found 3 the Pyramids riſing, like mountains, 3. 
mongſt rolling and almoſt impaſſable waves of ſand; 
monuments theſe of the emulation and opulency of 
Egyptian Kings; the artificial Lake, a receptacle of 
the overflowing Nile; and elſewhere Abyfles of ſuch 
immenſe depth, that thoſe who tried, could never 
fathom. Thence he proceeded to Elphantina and Sy- 
ene, two Iſlands, ſormerly frontiers of the Roman 

Empire, which is now widen'd to the Red · Sea. 

 . Whilſt Germanicus ſpent this ſummer in ſeveral 
provinces, Druſus was ſowing fewds: amongſt the 
Germans, and thence reap'd no light renown ; and, 
as the power of Maroboduus was already broken, he 
engaged them to perſiſt and complete his ruin. A- 
mongſt the Gotones was a young man of quality, his 
name Catualda, a fugitive long ſince, from the vio- 
lence of Maroboduns, but now in his diſtreſs, reſolv d 
on revenge: hence with a ſtout band, he enter d the 
borders of the Marcomannians, and corrupting their 

 ithiefs into his alliance, ſtorm'd the regal palace, and 
-the. caſtle ſituate near it, In the pillage were found 
[the ancient ſtores, of prey accumulated by the Suevi- 
ans ; às alſo: many victuallers and traders from our 
provinces; men who were drawn hither from their 
ſeveral homes, firſt by privilege of traffick, then re- 
tai d hy a paſſion to multiply gain, and at laſt, thro 
utter oblivion” of their own country, fixd, like na- 
tives, in a haſtile foil, To 
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To Maroboduus on every (ide forſaken, no other re- 
fuge remain'd but the mercy of Ceſar : he therefore 
afs'd the Danube where it waſhes the province of 
Nockes, and writ to Tiberius; not however in the 
language of a fugitive or ſupplicant, but with a ſpi- 
rit ſuitable to his late grandeur; / that many nations 
« invited him to them, as à King once fo glorious; 
« but he preferr'd to all the friendſhip of Rome ”. 
The Emperor anſwer'd, “that in Italy he ſhould have 
« a ſafe and honourable retreat, and, when his affairs 
« requir'd his preſence, the ſame ſecurity to return. 
But to the Senate he declar d, © that never had Phi- 
« ip of Macedon been ſo terrible to the Athenians 
« nor Pyrrbas, nor Antiochw to the Roman people. 
The ſpeech is extant: in it he magnifies the great- 
5 nels of the man, the fierceneſs and bravery of the 
“ nations his ſubjects; the alarming nearneſs of ſuch 
« an enemy to Italy, and his own artful meaſures to 
« deſtroy him ”. Maroboduus was kept ar Ravenna, 
for a check and terror to the Suevians; as if, when 
at any time they grew turbulent, he were there in 
readineſs to recover their ſubjection: yet in eighteen 
years he left not Italy, but grew old in exile there; 
his renown too became eminently diminiſh'd 3 ſuch 
was the price he paid for an over paſſionate love 
of life. The ſame fate had Catualda, and no other 
ſanctuary; he was ſoon after expuls'd by the forces of 
the Hermundurans led by Vibilius, and being receiv'd 
under the Roman protection, was convey'd to Forum 
Julium, a Colony in Narbon Gaul. The Barbarians 
their followers, leſt, had they been mixt with the 
provinces, they might have diſturb'd their preſent 
quiet, were placed beyond the Danube, between 
the rivers Marus and Cuſus, and for their King had 
allign'd them Vannim, by nation a Quadian. 8 
As ſoon as it was known at Rome, that Artaria 
was by Germanicus given to the Armenians: for _ 
ing, 
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King, the fathers decreed to him and Draſu# the lef. 
ſer Triumph: Triumphal arches were likewiſe ere. 
ed, on each fide the Temple of Mars the Avenger, 
ſupporting the ſtatues of theſe two Ceſars; and for 
Tiberius, he was more joyful to have eſtabliſh'd peace 
by policy, than if by battles and victories he had end 
ed the war: he therefore alſo affail'd by the ways of 
craft Rbeſcuporis a King of Thrace. That whole na. 
tion had been ſubject to Rhemetalces; but, upon his 
death, one moyety was by Auguſtus granted to Rheſe 
cuporis his brother; and one to Cotys his ſon; in this 
partition, the vales, cities, and territories bounding 
upon Greece, fell to Cotys; to Rheſcuporis the wilds, 
the hills, and the parts expos'd to a hoſtile neighbour 
hood. The two Kings were likewiſe diffonant in 
their genius; the former mild and agreeable z the lat- 
ter cruel, rapacious, and impatient of equality: yet, 
at firſt they -liv'd in hollow friendſhips but, in a 
while, Rheſcuporis began to break bounds, to ſeize 
for himſelf the portions of Cotys, and, where he met 
reſiſtance, to exerciſe violence; cautiouſly, tis true, 
and by degrees in the life of Auguſtus, to whoſe grant 
they ow'd both their Kingdoms; and, if his autho- 
rity had been deſpiſed, his vengeance was dreaded: 
but, upon the change of Emperors, he pour d in 
bands of robbers, demoliſh'd forts, and thus ſought 
to provoke war. * 
Tiberius was about no conſideration of ſtate ſo an- 
xious, as that things once ſettled ſhould never after 
be moleſted. He inſtantly diſpatcl'd a Centurion to 
the two Kings, to forbid their proceeding to a decili- 
on by arms: and-Cotys forthwith diſmiſs d the forces 
he had rais d: Rbeſcuporis feign'd ſubmiſſion, and de- 
ſir d an interview, “ for that by treaty, he ſaid, they 
ce might adjuſt all their differences: and upon the 
time, the place, and even upon the conditions, they 


quickly agreed, while one thro eaſineſs, one A 
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fraud, yielded and accepted eyery propoſition. #hef. 
oris, for a ſanction, as he pretended, to the league, 
added a banquet, and the feftivity and drinking was 
prolonged till midnight z when Cotys warm with 
wine and feaſting, and void of circumſpection was ſud- 
denly loaded with chains, deprecating in vain the bru- 
tal treachery, © by the inviolable rights of Kings, by 
« the common Gods of their family, by that very 
« banquet a ſacted pledge of concord and hoſpitali- 
ty ”. Rheſcuporis having now ſeiz'd all Thrace, writ 
to Tiberins, & that bloody ſnares were contriv'd for 
„him; but he had anticipated the contriver ”; and 
pretending a war againſt the Baſterneans and Scy- 
2 fottified himſelf with new forces, horſe and 

& a 

He had a ſoft anſwer, “ that if he had practis d 
4 no guile, he might ſecurely truſt to his innocence; 
« but neither could he himſelf nor the Senate, with- 
c out hearing the cauſe, diſtinguiſh between juſtice 
e and violence: that thefefore, delivering up Cotys, 
« he ſhould come, and upon him effectually transfer 
« the odium of the crime. This letter Zatimus 
Pandas, Propretor of Meſia, tranſmitted to Thrace, 
by the ſoldiers ſent to receive Cotys. Rheſcuporis wa- 
veririg long between fear and rage, determined at laſt 
rather to be guilty of a finiſh'd than an imperfect 
rillainy: he caug'd Corys to be murder d, and belied 
his death, as if by his own hands it had been pro- 
cur d. Neither yet did Tiberius change his favourite 
courſe of diſſembling, but upon the death of Pandas, 
whom Rbeſcuporis alledg'd to have been his enemy, 
preferr'd to the Government of Meſia Pomponius Fluc- 
cas, an ancient officer, one in cloſe friendſhip with 
the King, and by ir more 8 to betray him 
beuce chiefly he was prefer'd, 
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Flaccus 25 into Thrace, and, though he found 
him full of heſitation, and revolving with great dif. 
may upon the crying horror of his own wickedneſs , 
yet by mighty promiſes preyail'd upon him to enter 
the Roman barrier. Here the King, on pretence of 
ſolemnity and honour, was ſurrounded with a ftron 
rty, and a crowd of officers; who dealt with him 
by earneſt exhortations, and many arguments, and 
the further they travell'd, the more apparent to him 
was his confinement z ſo that at laſt, convinc'd of the 
neceſſity of going, he was by them haled to Rome. 
He was accus'd before the Senate by the wife of Co. 
tys, and condemn'd to exile far from his Kingdom, 
Thrace was divided between Rhemetalces his ſon, who, 
*twas manifeſt, had oppos'd all his father's outrageous 
meaſures; and the ſons of Cotys : theſe were minors, 
and placed with their Kingdom under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Trebellienus Rufus, formerly Pretor z. after the 
example of our anceſtors, who ſent Marcus Lepidus 
into Egypt, in quality of guardian to the children of 
Ptolomy. Rbeſcuporis was tranſported to Alexandria, 
1 ſlain, attempting flight, or falfly charged 
At the ſame time, Venones, who had been remoy- 
ed, as I have above related, into Cilicia, corrupted 
his keepers, and endeayour'd to eſcape to Armenia, 
thence to the Albanians and Heniochians, and then 
to his kinſman the King of Scythia: thus pretending 
to hunt, and avoiding the maritime coaſts, he gain d 
the devious receſſes of the foreſt 5 and then, on a ſud- 
den, rode full ſpeed to the river Pyramus: but, the 
countrymen, appriz'd of the King's flight, had bro- 
ken the bridges; neither was the fiream to be forded: 
upon the banks therefore of the river, he was by 
Fihius Fronto, General of horſe, put in bonds; and 
| exp after, by Remmizxs a reſum'd Veteran, lately 
keeper, run thro in affected wroth, wich 8 foe: 
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hence aroſe the ſtronger belief that, from conſciouſ- 
neſs of fraud, and dread of diſcovery, Yenones was 
ſain. 

Germanicus returning from Egypt, learn'd that all 
his orders left with the Legions, and the Eaſtern ci- 
ties, were either intirely aboliſh'd, or contrary regu» 
lations eſtabliſlfd : a ground this for his ſevere re- 
proaches and inſults upon Piſo. Nor leſs keen were 
the efforts and machinations of Piſo againſt Germani- 
nicus ; yet Piſo afterwards determined to leave Syria, 
but was detain'd by the following illneſs of Germani- 
cas: again when he heard of his recovery, and per- 
ceiv'd that vows were paid for his reſtoration 5 the 
Lictors, by his command, broke the ſolemnity, drove 
away the victims already at the altars; overturn'd the 
apparatus of the facrificez and ſcatter'd the people 
of Antioch employ'd in celebrating the feſtival. He 
then departed to Seleucia, waiting the event of the 
malady, which had again aſſaulted Germanicus. His 
own perſuaſion too, that poyſon was given him by 
Piſo, heighten'd the cruel vehemence of the diſeaſe: 
indeed, upon the floors and walls were found frag- 
ments of human bodies, the ſpoils of the grave; 


with charms and incantations 3 and the name of Ger- 


beſmear'd with gore; and other witchcrafts, by which 
ſouls are thought doom'd to the infernal gods: beſides 
there were certain perſons, charged as creatures of 
Piſo, purpoſely ſent and employ'd to watch the pro- 
greſs and efforts of the diſeaſe. __ "4 

' Theſe things filld Germanicus with apprehenſions 
great as his reſentment : “ if his doors, he ſaid, were 
<« befieg'd, if under the eyes of his enemies he muſt 
render up his ſpirit,” what was to be expected to 
« his unhappy wife, what to his infant children? 
The progreſs of poyſon was thought too ſlows 
« Piſo was impatient, and urging with cagerneſs to 


manicus gray'd on ſheets of lead; carcafles half burnt,  -/ 
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& command alone the Legions, to poſſeſs alone the 


* province: but Germanicus was not ſunk to ſuch 
& lowneſs and impotence, that the price of his mur- 
ce der ſhould remain with the murderer ” : and by 3 
Letter to Piſo, he renounced his friendſhip ; ſome 
add, that he commanded him to depart the province, 
Nor did Piſa tarry longer, but took ſhips yet check d 
her failing in order to return with the more quick- 
neſs, ſhould the death of Germanicus the while leave 
the Government of Syria vacant, - 
' Germanigus, after a ſmall revival, drooping again 
when his end approach d, ſpoke on this wiſe to his 
attending friends: © Were I to yield to the deſtiny 
© of nature; Juſt, even then, were my complaints 
cc apainſt the Gods, for hurrying me from my pa- 
* rents, my children, and my country, by a haſty 
ec death, in the prime of life: now ſhorten'd in my 
« courſe by the malignity of Piſo, and his wife, to 
c“ your breaſts I commit my laſt prayers: tell my fa- 
© ther, tell my brother, with what violent perſecu- 
cc ons afflicted, with what mortal ſhares circumyent- 
ce ed, I end a moſt miſerable life by death of all o- 
© thers the worſt. All they whoſe hopes in my for- 
© tune, all they whoſe kindred blood, and even they 
c whoſe envy, poſſeſs d them with impreſſions about 
« me whilſt living, ſhall bewail me dead z that once 
ce great in glory, and ſurviving ſo many wars, I fe 
ce at laſt by the dark devices of a woman. To Jo! 
F will be place left to complain in the Senate, an 
cc place to invoke the aid and yengeance of the Laws. 
* To commemorate the dead with ſlothful wailings, 
6e js not the principal office of friends: they are td 
« remember his dying wiſhes, to fulfil his laſt defires 
$ Even ſtrangers will lament Germanicks : you are my 
b friendss if Jou loyd me rather than my fortune, 
ee 
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te of Aer and enumerate. to them our fix child- 
&« ren. Their compaſhon will ſurely attend you wha 
cc accuſe; and the accuſed, if they pretend clandeſ- 
« tine warrants of iniquity, will not he believ'd; if 
« believ'd, not pardon'd ”, His friends, as a pledge 
of their fidelity, touching the hand of the dying 
Prince, ſwote that they would forgoe their lives ſoon- 
er than their revenge. Then turning to his. wife, he 
b:ſought her © that in tenderneſs to his memory, in 
« tenderneſs to their common children, ſhe would ba- 
« niſh her haughty ſpirit, yield to her hoſtile fortune, 
cc nor, upon her return to Rome, by an impotent com- 
« petition for ruling, irritate thoſe who were maſters 
« of rule”. So much openly, and more in ſecrets 
whence he was beliey*d to have warn'd ber of guile 
and danger from Tiberius. Soon after he expir'd, to 
the heavy ſorrow. of the province, and of all the 
neighbouring countries ; infomuch that remote nati- 
ons and foreign Kings were mourners: ſuch had been 
his complacency to our confederates; ſuch his huma- 
nity to his enemies! Alike venerable he was, whether 
you ſaw him or heard him; and without ever depart- 
ing from the graye port and dignity of his ſublime 
415 he yet lid d deſtitute of arrogance and untouch'd 
er | ks | 
The funeral, which was perform d without exte- 
riour pomp or a proceſſion of images, drew it's ſo- 
lemnity from the loud praiſes and amiable memory of 
his virtuęes. There were thoſe who from his loyeli- 
neſs, his age, his manner of dying, and even from 
the proximity of places where both port com- 
par'd him in the circumſtances of his fate, to Great 
Alexander: c each of a graceful perſon, each of il- 
“ luſtrious deſcent; in years neither much exceeding 
te thirty; both victims to the malice and machinati- 
ons of their own people, in the midſt of foreign 
& ngtions: but Germanicas gentle towards his friends ⁊ 
7. % „ rm EINDY n L his 
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cc his pleaſures moderate; confin'd to one wife; all 
ce his children by one bed; nor lefs a warriour, tho 
& not ſo raſh, and however hinder'd from a final re. 
cc duction of Germany, broken by him in fo many 
« victories, and ready for the yoke: fo that had he 
cc been ſole arbiter of things, had he ated with the 
ce ſovereignty and title of Royalty, he had eaſier 
ce overtaken him in the glory of conqueſts, as he ſur- 
ce paſs'd him in clemency, in moderation, and in o- 
ce ther virtues”. His body, before its commitment 
to the pile, was exhibited naked in the Forum of 
Antioch, the place where the pile was erected: whe. 
ther it bore the marks of poyſon, remain d undeci- 
ded: for, people as they were divided in their af- 
fections, as they pitied Germanicus, and preſum'd the 
guilt of P:ſo, or were partial to him, gave oppoſite 
accounts. 3 

It was next debated amongſt the legates of the 
Legions and the other Senators there, to whom ſhould 
be committed the adminiſtration of Syria: and after 
the faint efforts of others, it was long diſputed be- 
tween Yihins Marſus and Cneins Sentins: Mar ſus at 
laſt yielded to Sentizs, the older man and the more 
vehement competitor. By him one Martina, infa- 
mous in that province for practices in poyſoning, and 
a cloſe confident of Plancina, was ſent to Rome, at 
the ſuit of 7itelins, Ferauius, and others, who were 
preparing criminal articles againſt Piſo and Plaxcins, 
as againſt perſons evidently guilty. . 

Agrippina, though overwhelm'd with ſorrow, and 
her body indiſpos d, yet impatient of all'delays to ber 
revenge, imbark'd with the aſhes of Germanicus and 
her children, attended with univerſal commiſeration, 
« that a Lady, in quality a Princeſs, wont to be be- 
« held in her late ſplendid wedlock with applauſes 
& and adorations, was now ſeen bearing in her boſom 
< her husband funeral Uru, uncertain of Teagan 
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tt for him and fearful for her ſelf; unfortunate in het 
« fruitfulneſs, and from ſo. many children obnoxious 
ce to ſo many blows of fortune“. Piſo the while 
was overtaken at the Iſle of Cous by a meſſage, 
« that Germanicus was deceas d, and receiv'd it in- 
temperately, ſlew victims and repair'd with thankſ- 
giving to the Temples: and yet, however immode- 
rate and undiſguis'd was his joy, more arrogant and 
inſulting prov'd that of Plancina, who immediately 
threw off her mourning, which for the death of a 
ſiſter ſhe wore, and afſum'd a dreſs adapted to gayety 
and gladneſs. 5 A 

About him flock'd the Centurions with officious 
repreſentation, © that upon him particularly were 
« bent the affections and Zeal of the Legions, and he 
© ſhould proceed to reſume the province, at firſt inju- 
« riouſly taken from, him and now deſtitute of a Go- 
« yernor ”, As he therefore conſulted what he had 
beſt purſue, his ſon Marcus Piſo advisd “ a ſpeedy 
journey to Rome: hitherto, he ſaid, nothing paſt 
« expiation, was committed; nor were impotent ſuſ- 
« picions to be dreaded; nor the idle blazonings of 
« fame: his variance and. contention with Germanicus 
« was perhaps ſubject to hate and averſion, but to no 
« proſecution or penalty; and, by bereaving him of 
e the province, his enemies were gratified: but if he 
« return'd thither, as Sentius. would certainly oppoſe 
« him with arms, a civil war would thence be actual - 
« ly begun: neither would the Centurions and ſoldi- 
« ers perſiſt in his party; men with whom; the recent 
« memory of their late Commander, and an invete- 
2 ro love to the Ceſars in general, were till prevas 
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Domitius Celer, one in intimate credit with Piſo, 
argu'd on the contrary, that the preſent event muſt 
« by all means be _improv'd.; it was Piſo and not 
<« Setius who had commiſſion to govern Syria 5 1 
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te him were conferr d the juriſdiction of Pretor, and 
* the badges of Magiſtraty, and with him the Legi- 
te ons were intruſted : ſo that if acts of hoſtility were 

by his opponents attempted, with how. much bet. 
« ter warrant could he avow affuming arms in his 
« own tight and defence, who was thus veſted with 


rc the authority of Genetal, and acted under ſpecial 


& orders from the Emperor. Rumours too were 
44 to be neglefted, and left to periſh with time: 
cc in truth to thi fallies and violence of recent hate 
te the innocent wete oſten unequal: but were he once 
« ere of the Army, and had well augmented 
«& his forces, many things, not to be foreſeen, would 
& from fortune derive ſucceſs. Are we then p 

ce ſterouſſy haſtning to arrive at Rome with the aſhes 
& of Germanicus, that 4 may there fall, unheard 
& and undefended, a victim to the wailings of Agrip- 
ce pina, a prey to the paſſionate populace govern'd by 
te the firſt impreſſions of rumour ? Livia, it is true, 
c js your confederate; Tiberius is your friend; but 
* both ſecfetly: and indeed none will more pom- 
& pouſly bewail the violent fate of Cermanicut, than 
« ſuch as for it do moſt ſincerely rejoice ”. 
Piſo of himſelf prompt to violent purſuits, was 
with no great labour perſuaded into this opinion, 
and, in a Letter tranſmitted to Tiberius, accus'd Ger- 
manicus © of luxury and pride: that for himfelf, he 
© had been expuls d, to leave room for dangerous 
« deſigns againſt the State, and now reſum d, with 
cc his former faith and loyalty, the care of the Ar- 
cc my”. In the mean time he put Domit ius on board 
a galley, and order'd him to avoid appearing upon 
the Coaſts, or amongſt the Iſles, but, thro the mai 
ſea, to ſail to Syria. The deſerters, who from a 
quarters were flocking to him in crowds, he form'd 
into companies, and arm'd all the retainers. to the 
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a regiment of recruits, upon their march into Syria; 
and wrote to the ſmall Kings of Cilicia to aſſiſt him 
with preſent ſuccours: nor was the younger Piſo ſlow 
in proſecuting all the meaſures of war, though to 
adventure a war had been againſt his ſentiments and 
advice. 

As they coaſted Zycia and Pamphilia, they encoun- 
ter'd the ſhips which carried Agrippina, with hoſtile 
ſpirits on each fide, and each at firſt prepar'd for com- 
bat; but as equal dread of one another poſſeſs d both, 
proceeded not further than mutual contumelies. Vi- 
bius Marſus particularly ſummon'd Piſo, as a crimi- 
nal, to Rome, there to make his defence : he anſwer'd 
with deriſion “ that when the Pretor, who was to fit 
“ upon poyſonings, had aſſign'd a day to the accuſers 
« and the accuſed, he would attend”. Domitins, 
the while, landing at Laodicea a city of Syria, would 
have proceeded to the winter quarters of the ſixth 
Legion, which he believ'd to be the moſt prone to 
engage in novel attempts, but was prevented by Pa- 
cavius, it's commander. Sentixs repreſented this by 
Letter to Piſo, and warn'd him, © at his peril to in- 
« feft the Camp by miniſters of corruption; or to 
« aſſail the province by war; and drew into a body 
ſuch as he — lov'd Germanicus, or ſuch as were 
averſe to his foes: upon them he inculcated with 
much ardour, that Piſo was with open arms attack- 
ing the majeſty of the Prince, and invading the Ro- 
man ſtates and then march'd at the head of a puiſſant 
body, equipp'd for battle and reſolute to engage. 

Neither faibd Piſo, though his enterprizes had thus 
far miſcarried, to apply the ſecureſt remedies to his 
preſent perplexities; and therefore ſeiz d a Caſtle of 
Cilicia ſtrongly fortified, it's name Celendris: for, 
to the Auxiliary Cilicians, - ent him by the petty 
Kings, he had join'd his body of deſerters, as 15 
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the recruits lately intercepted, with all his own and 
Plancina's ſlaves; and thus in number and bulk, had 
of the whole composd a Legion. To them he thus 
harangued; © I who am the Lieutenant of Ceſar, am 
cc yet violently excluded from the province which to 
cc me Ceſar has committed: not excluded by the Le- 
cc pions (for by their invitation I am arriv'd ) but by 
ct FSentixs, who thus diſguiſes under feign'd crimes 
cc againſt me, his own animoſity and perſonal hate: 
& but with confidence you may ſtand in battle, where 
* the oppoſite army, upon the ſight of Piſo, a Com- 
ct mander lately by themſelves ſtiVd their Father, 
ce will certainly refuſe to fight; they know too, that 
ce were right to decide it, I am the ſtronger z and of 
£ no mean puiſſance in a trial at arms”. He then 
array'd his men without the fortifications, on a bill 
ſteep and craggy, for all the reſt was begirt by the 
ſea: againſt them ſtood the Veterans regularly embat- 
led, and A with a body of reſerve; ſo that 
ere appear d the force of men, there only the ter- 
rour and ſtubborneſs of ſituation. On Piſo's ſide was 
no ſpirit, nor hope, nor even weapons ſave thoſe of 
ruſticks, for inſtant neceſſity haſtily acquird. As ſoon 
as they came to blows, the iſſue was no longer doubt- 
ful than while the Roman Cohorts ſtruggled up the 
ſteep: the Cilicians then fled, and ſhut themſelves up 
in the Caſtle, „ „ 
' Piſo having the while attempted in vain to ſtorm 
the fleet, which rode at a ſmall diſtance, as ſoon as 
he return d, preſented himſelf upon the walls; where, 
by a ſucceſſion of paſſionate complaints and entreatics, 
now bemoaning in agonies the bitterneſs of his lot, 
then calling and cajoling every particular ſoldier by 
his name, and by rewards tempting all, he labour d 
to excite a ſedition; and thus much had already ef- 
{s9, that the Eagle-bearer of the fxth Legion re 
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volted to him with his Eagle. This allarm'd Sentius 
and inſtantly he commanded the cornets and trumpets 
to ſound, a mount to be raisd, the ladders placed, 
and the braveſt men to mount, and others to pour 
from the Engines volleys of darts and ſtones, and 
flaming torches. The obſtinacy of Piſo was at laſt 
vanquiſh'd; and he defir'd “ that upon delivering his 
« arms he might remain in the Caſtle till the Empe- 
te ror's pleaſure, to whom he would commit the 
«© Government of Syria, were known ”; conditions 
which were not accepted; nor was ought granted him 

ſave ſhips and a paſſport to Rome. *' 
After the illneſs of Germanicus grew current there, 
and all its circumſtances, like rumours magnified by 
diſtance, were related with many aggravations; ſad- 
neſs ſeized the people; they burn'd with indignation, 
and even pour'd out in plaints the anguiſh of their 
ſouls. “ For this, they ſaid, he had been baniſh'd to 
« the extremities of the Empire, for this the pro- 
ce vince of Syria was committed to Piſo, and theſe 
te the fruits of Zivia's myſterious conferences with 
te Plancina: truly had our fathers ſpoken concerning 
te his father Druſus; that the poſſeſſors of rule beheld 
« with an evil eye the popular ſpirit of their ſons $ 
« nor for ought elſe were they ſacrificed, but for 
« their equal treatment of the Roman people, and 
ce ſtudying to reſtore the popular ſtate ”. Theſe la- 
mentations of the populace were, upon the tydings 
of his death, ſo inflam'd, that, without ſtaying for 
an Edict from the Magiſtrates, without a decree of 
Senate, they by general conſent aſſum'd a vacation 3 
the publick Courts were deſerted, private houſes ſhut 
up, prevalent every where were the ſymptoms of woe, 
heavy groans, diſinal filence: the whole a ſcene of 
real forrow, and nothing devis'd for form or ſhew z 
and, though they forbore not to bear the. exteriour 
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marks and habilements of mourning; in their ſouls 
they mourned ſtill deeper. Accidentally ſome Mer- 
chants from Syria, who had left Germanicw till alive, 
brought more joyful news of his condition : theſe 
were inſtantly believ'd, and inſtantly proclaim'd : each, 
as faſt as they met, inform'd others, who forthwith 
convey'd their light information with improvements 
and accumulated joy to more, and all flew with exul- 
tation through the city; and, to pay their thanks and 
vows, burſt open the Temple doors: the night too 
heighten'd their credulity, and affirmation was bolder 
in the dark. Nor did Tiberius reſtrain the courſe of 
theſe fictions, but left them to vaniſh with time: 
hence with more bitterneſs they afterwards griev d for 
him, as if anew ſnatch'd from them. 

Honours were invented and decreed to Germanicus, 
various as the affections and genius of the particular 
Senators who propos'd them: © that his name ſhould 
ce be ſung in the Salian Hymnus; Curule Chairs pla- 
« ced for him amongſt the Prieſts of Auguſtus, and 
ce over theſe Chairs Oaken Crowns hung; his Sta- 
c tue in Ivory precede in the Circenſian Games; 
te none but one of the Julian race be, in the room of 
ce Germanicus, created Flamen or Augur ”: Trium- 
phal arches were added; one at Rome; one upon 
the banks of the Rhine; one upon mount Amanus, 
in Syria; with Inſcriptions of his exploits, and 2 
teſtimony ſubjoin'd, “that he died for the Common- 
wealth“: a Sepulchre at Antioch, where his corps 
was burnt; a tribunal at Epidaphne, the place where 
he ended his life. The multitude of ſtatues, the ma- 
ny places where divine honours were appointed to be 
paid him, would not be eafily recounted. They 
would have alſo decreed him, as to one of the ma- 
ſters of Eloquence, a golden ſhield, ſignal in bulk as 

in metal; but Tiberius offer d © to dedicate on? him- 
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« ſelf, ſuch as was uſual and of a like ſize with os 
ce thersz for that Eloquence was not meaſur'd by for- 
« tune; and it was ſuthcient glory if he were rank'd 
« with ancient Writers. The Battalion call'd after 
the name of the Junii was now, by the Equeſtrian 
order, entitled the Battalion of Germanicus, and a 
rule made that, on every fifteenth of July, theſe 
troops ſhould follow, as their ſtandard, the effigies 
of Germanicus: of theſe honours many continue; 
ſome were inſtautly omitted, or by time are utterly 
obliterated. 

In the height of this publick ſorrow, Livia, ſiſter 
to Germanicus, and married to Druſus, was deliver'd 
of male twins: an event even in middling families, 
rare and acceptable, and to Tiberius ſuch mighty mat- 
ter of joy, that he could not refrain boaſting to the 
fathers, © that to no Roman of the ſame eminence, 
& before him, were ever two children born at a 
birth“: for to his own glory he turn'd all things, 
even things fortuitous. But to the people, at ſuch a 
ſad conjuncture, it brought freſh anguiſh; as they 
fear d that the family of Druſus thus increas'd, would 
preſs heavy upon that of Germanic, 

The ſame year the lubricity of women was by the 
Senate reſtrain'd with ſevere laws; and it was pro- 
vided, “ that no woman ſhould become venal, if 
« her father, grandfather or husband, were Roman 
« Knights”. For Viſtilia, a Lady born of a Preto- 
rian family, had before the Ediles publiſh'd her ſelf a 
proſtitutez upon a cuſtom allow'd by our anceſtors, 
who thought that proſtitutes were by thus avowing 
their infamy, ſuffizienrly puniſh'd. Titidius Labeo 
too was queſtioned, that in the manifeſt guilt of his 
wife, he had neglefted the puniſhment preſcrib'd by 
the law; but he alledg'd that the fixty days allow'd 
for conſultation, were not elaps d; and it was deem d 
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ſufficient to proceed againſt Viſtilia, who was baniſſrd 
to the Iſle of Seriphos. Meaſures were alſo taken 
for exterminating the ſolemnities of the Jews and 
Egyptians; and by decree. of Senate four thouſand 
deſcendents of franchis'd ſlaves, all defiled with that 
ſuperſtition, but of proper ſtrength and age, were 
to be tranſported to Sardiniaz to reſtrain the Sar- 
dinian robbers z and if, through the malignity of 
the climate, they periſh'd, deſpicable would be the 
loſs: the reſt were doom'd to depart Italy, unleſs 
by a ſtated day they renounced their profane rites. 
Aftet this Tiberius repreſented that, to ſupply the 
place of Occia, who had preſided ſeven and fifty years 
with the higheſt ſanctimony over the Veſtals, another 
Virgin was to be choſen; and thank'd Fonteinus A. 
grippa and Aſinius Pollio, that by offering their daugh- 
ters, they contended in good offices towards the Com- 
monwealth. Pollios daughter was preferr'd ; for no- 
thing elſe but that her mother had ever continued in 
the ſame wedlock: for Agrippa, by a divorce, had 
impair'd the credit of his houſe : upon her who was 
poſtpon'd, Tiberius, in conſolation, beſtow'd for her 
fortune a thouſand great ſeſtertia. | 
As the people murmur'd at the ſevere dearth of 
corn, he ſettled grain at a price certain to the buyer, 
and undertook to pay fourteen pence a meaſure to 
the ſeller: neither yet would he accept the name of 
Father of his Country, a title offer d him before, and 
for theſe bounties, now again; nay, he ſharply re- 
buk'd ſuch as ſtild theſe proviſions of his, divine 
occupations, and him, Lord: hence freedom of ſpeech 
became cramp'd and inſecure, under ſuch a Prince; 
one who dreaded liberty, and abhorr'd flattery. | 
I find in the Writers of thoſe times, ſome of 
them Senators, that in the Senate were read Letters 
from Adgandeſtrius, Prince of the Cattans, m_ 
taking 
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taking to diſpatch Arminius, if in order to it poyſon 
were ſent him; and an anſwer return'd, & that not 
« by frauds and blows in the dark, but arm'd and in 
ce the face of the ſun, the Roman people took ven- 
« geance on their foes”. In this Tiberius gain d 
equal glory with our ancient Captains, who rejected 
and diſclos'd a plot to poyſon King Pyrrbus. Armi- 
nius however, who upon the departure of the Ro- 
mans and expulſion of Maroboduus, aim'd at Royalty, 
became thence ingaged in a ſtruggle againſt the Li- 
berty of his country; and, in defence of their Li- 
berty, his country-men took arms againſt him: fo 
that, while with various fortune he contended with 
them, he fell by the treachery of his own kindred : 
the deliverer of Germany without doubt he was; 
one who affaild the Roman power, not like other 
Kings and Leaders, in its firſt elements, but in its 
higheſt pride and elevation; one ſometimes beaten in 
battle, but never conquer'd in war: thirty ſeven years 
he liv'd z twelve he commanded ; and, amongſt theſe 
barbarous nations, his memory is ſtill celebrated in 
their ſongs; but his name unknown in the Annals 
of the Greeks, who only admire their own national 
exploits and renown nor even amongſt the Romans, 
does this great Captain bear much diſtinction, while, 
overlooking inſtances of modern prowefs and glo- 
95 we only delight to magnify men and feats of 
0 2 | 
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X GRIPPIN A, notwithſtanding the ronghneſs of 
winter, purſuing without intermiſſion her boi- 
ſterous voyage, put in at the Ifland Corcyra, ſituate 
over againſt the coaſts of Calabria, Here to ſettle 
her ſpirit, ſhe ſpent a few days, violent in her grief, 
and a ſtranger to patience. - Her arrival being the 
while divulged, all the particular friends to her fa- 
mily, moſtly men of the ſword , many who had 
ſery'd under Germanicus, and even many ſtrangers 
from the neighbouring towns, ſome in officiouſneſs 
towards the Emperor, more for company, crowded 
to the city of Brunduſium, the readieſt port in her 
way and the ſafeſt landing. As ſoon as the fleet ap- 
pear'd in the deep, inſtantly. were fill'd, not the port 
alone and adjacent ſhores, but the walls and roofs, 
and as far as the eye could go; fill'd with the forrow- 
ing multitude. They were conſulting one from one, 
how they ſhould receive her landing, whether with 
« univerſal filence, or with ſome note of acclamati- 
« on”. Nor was it manifeſt which they would do, 
when the fleet ſailed ſlowly in, not as uſual with joy- 
ful ſailors and chearful oars, but all things impreſs d 
with the face of ſadneſs. After ſhe deſcended from 
the ſhip, accompanied with her two Infants, curſing 
in her boſom the melancholy Urn, with her eyes caſt 
ſteddily down ; equal and univerſal were the groans 
of the beholders: nor could you diſtinguiſh relations 
from ſtrangers, nor the wailings of men from thoſe 
of women, unleſs that the new comers, who a4 
recen 
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recent in their ſallies of grief, exceeded 4gripping's 
attendents, wearied out with long lamentat ions. 
Tiberius had diſpatch'd two Pretorian Cohorts, 
with directions, that the Magiſtrates of Calabria, 
Apulia and Campania, ſhould pay their laſt offices to 
the memory of- his ſon ; upon the ſhoulders therefore 
of the Tribunes and Centurions his aſhes were borne gz 
before went the Enſigus rough and unadorn'd, with 
the Faſces revers'd. As they paſs d thro' the Colo» 
nies, the populace were in black, the Knights in pur- 
plez and each place, according to its wealth, burnt 
recious rayment, perfumes and whateyer elſe is usd 
in funeral ſolemnities: even they whoſe cities lay re- 
mote, attended; to the Gods of the dead they flew 
victims, they erected altars, and with tears and united 
lamentations, teſtified their common ſorrow. Druſus 
came as far as Terracina, with Claudius the brothe 
of Cermanicus, and thoſe of his children who ha 
been left at Rome. The Conſuls Marcus Valerius 
and Marens Aurelius (juſt: then enter d upon their 
office) the Senate, and great part of the people, rg 
the roads a ſcatter d proceſſion, each walking an 
1 his own way; in this mourning, flattery had 
no ſhare ; for all knew how real was the joy, how 
hollow the grief of Tiberius for the death of Germas 
nicu s. | D Bibs Get 
Tiberius and Livia ayoided appearing abroad: pub- 
lick lamentation they thought below their grandeur 
or perhaps they a that their count | 
examin'd' by all eyes, might ſhew deceitful hearts. 
That Antonia, mother to the deceas d, bore any part 
in the Funeral, I do. not find either in the Hiſtorians 
or in the City Journals: tho, beſides Ærippina, and 
Druſis, and Claudius, his ot her relatiovs are likewiſe 
there recorded by name; whether by ſickneſs ſhe was 
prevented; or whether her foul vanquiſh'd by forrow, 
could not hear thę repreſentation of ſuch 3 mighty 
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calamity. I would rather believe her conſtrain'd by 
Tiberius and Livia, who left not the palace; and af. 
fecting equal affliction with her, would have it ſem 
that, by the example of the mother, the grand · mo- 
ther too and uncle were detain d. 

The day his remains were repoſited in the Tomb 
of Auguſtus, various were the ſymptoms of publick 
grief; now the vaſtneſs of ſilence; now the uproar 
of lamentation; the city in every quarter full of pro- 
ceſſions; the field of Mars on a blaze of torches: 
here the ſoldiers under arms, the Magiſtrates without 
the Inſignia, the people by their tribes, all cried in 
concert that . the Commonwealth was fallen, and 
& henceforth there was no remain of hope; ſo 
openly and boldly that you would have believ'd they 
had forgot who bore ſway. But nothing pierced Ti- 
berius more than the ardent affections of the people 
towards Agrippina, while ſuch titles they gave her as 
&© the ornament of her country, the only blood of 
« - Auguſtus, the ſingle inſtance of ancient virtue”; 
and, while applying to Heaven, they implor'd & the 
* continuance of her Iſſue, that they might ſurvive 
er the perſecuring and malignant“. 

There were thoſe who miſs d the Pomp of a publick 
Funeral, and compar'd with this the ſuperiour honours 
and magniticence beſtow'd by Auguſtus on that of Dru. 
fus the father of Germanicus z “that he himſelf had 
cc travell'd, in the ſharpneſs of winter, as far as Pavia, 
te and thence, continuing by the corps, had with it 
& enter d the city; round his head were placed the 
tc Images of the Claudii and Juli; he was mourn'd 
& in the Forum; his Encomium pronounced in the 
& Roſtra's; all ſorts of honours, ſuch' as were the 
& inventions of our anceſtors, or the improvements of 
_ F their poſterity, were heap d upon him. But to Ger. 
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ce 4 foreign country indeed, his corps becauſe of the 
« long journey, was burnt without pomp : but after 
« wards, it was but juſt to have ſupplied the ſcanti- 
« neſs of the firſt ceremony by the ſolemnity of the 
« laſt; his brother met him but one day's journey; 
« his uncle not even at the gate. Where were thoſe 
« generous obſervances of the ancients; the Effigies 
« of the dead borne on a bed, Hymns compos'd in 
@ memory of their virtue, with the Oblations of 
t praiſes and tears? Where at leaſt were the ceremo- 

« nies and even outfide of ſorrow ”? | 
All this was known to Tiberius; and, to ſuppreſs 
the diſcourſes of the populace, he publiſh'd an Edict, 
« that many illuſtrious Romans had died for the 
“Commonwealth, but none ſo vehemently lament- 
« ed: this however was to the glory of himſelf and 
« of all men, if a meaſure were obſerv'd. The ſame 
« things which became private families and ſmall 
« ſtates, became not Princes and an Imperial people: 
« freſh grief indeed requir'd vent and eaſe by lamen- 
t tation; but it was now time to recover and fortify 
© their minds. Thus the deified Julius, con the 
« loſs of an only daughter; thus the deified Auguſs 
tut, upon the haſty death of his grandſons, had 
© both vanquiſh d their ſorrow. More ancient exam- 
« ples were unneceſſary; how often the Roman peo- 
« ple ſuſtain'd with conſtancy the ſlaughter of their 
« Armies, the death of their Generals, and intire 
e deſtruction of their nobleſt families: Princes were 
© mortal; the Commonwealth was eternal: they 
« ſhould therefore reſume their ſeveral yocations ”. 
And becauſe the Megalenſian Games were at hand, he 
added, that they ſhould even apply to the uſual fe- 

« ſtivities * | 5 = 

The vacation ended, publick affairs were reſum'd 3 
Druſus departed for the Army in Illyricum, and the 
minds of all men were bent upon ſeeing n 
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done upon Piſo. They repeated their refentritents; 
that while he wander'd over the delightful countries 
of Afia and Greece, he was ſtifling, by contumacious 
and Ceceitſul delays, the evidences of his crimes z for 
it was bruited abroad, that Alartina, ſhe who was fa- 
mous for poyſonings, and ſent, as I have above re- 
lated, by Cxeins Sentius towards Rome, was fuddenly 
dead at Brunduſium; that poyſon lay conceal'd in a 
knot of her hair, but upon her body were found no 
ſymptoms of ſclf-murder. 

Piſo, ſending forward his fon to Rome, with in- 
ſtructions how to ſoften the Emperor, proceeded him- 
ſelf to Druſus: him he hop'd to find lefs rigid for 
the death of a brother, than favourable for the re- 
moral of a rival. Tberizs, to make ſhew of a ſpirit 
perfectiy unbiafs d, recei d the young man graciouſly, 
and honour'd him with the preſents uſually beſtow d 
on young Noblemen. The anſwer of Druſws to Piſo 
was, „that if the current rumours were true, he 
« ſtood in the firſt place of grief and revenge; but 
« he hop'd they were falſe and chimerical, and that 
© the death of Germanicxs would be pernicious to 
© none. This he declar'd in publick, and avoided 
all privacy: nor was it doubted but the anſwer was 
dictated by Tiberius; when a youth otherwife caſy 
and unwary, practis d thus the wiles and cunning of 


e. 

Piſo having crofs'd the ſea of Dalmatia, and leſt 
his ſhips at Ancona, took firſt the road of Picenum 
and then the Flaminian way, following the Legion 
which was going from Pannonia to Rome,.and thence 
to garriſon in Africa. This too became the ſubjet 
of ar cenſure, that he officĩouſſy mix d with the 
ſoldiers, and courted them in their march and quar- 
ters: he therefore, to avoid ſuſpicion ; or, becauſe 
when men are in dread, their conduct wavers, did at 
Narni embark upon the Nar, and thence —_ 
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the Tiber. By landing at the burying place of the 
Ceſars, he heighter'd the wrath of the populace: be · 
fides, he and Plencina came a ſhore in open day, in 
the face of the city who were crowding the banks, 
and proceeded with gay countenances; he attended 
by a long band of Clients, ſhe by a train of Ladies. 
There were yet other provocations to hatred z the fi» 
tuation of his houſe, proudly overtooking the Forum, 
and adorn'd and illuminated as for a feſtiva] z the ban- 
quet and rejoicings held in it, and all as pubfick as 
the place. | x 

The next day Fulciniur Trio arraign'd Piſo before 
the Conſuls, but was oppos d by Vitelliut, PVeranins 
and others, who had accompanied Germanicxs : they 
ſaid, “ that in this profecution Tyio had no part; nor 
« did they themſelves act as accufers, but only ga- 
« ther'd materials, and, as witneſſes, produced the 
« laſt injunctions of Germanices ”. Trio dropp'd that 
accuſation 5 but got leave to call in queſtion, his for- 
mer life: and now the Emperor was defir'd to under- 
take the Trial; a requeſt which the accus'd did not 
at all oppoſe, dreading the inclinations of the people 
and Senate: he knew Tiberius, on the contrary, re- 

« ſolute in deſpiſing popular rumours, and in guiit 
« confederate with bis morher : beſides that reuth 
« and miſrepreſentations were eaſieſt diſtingutſh's by 
« a fingle judge, but in aſſemblies odium and envy 
« often prevaif d. Tiberins was aware of the weight 
of the Trial, and with what reproaches he was aſ⸗ 
| faulted. Admitting therefore a few confidents, he 
heard the charge of the accuſers, as alfo the apology 
of the accus d; and left the cauſe intire to the Se- 
| : 


nate. 
retarn'd the while from Hlyriciiti's and 


Drufus 
though the Senate had for the reduction of Aarobo- 
dum, and other his exploits the ſummer before, de- 
creed him the Triumph of Oration; he PT 
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the honour, and privately enter'd the city. Piſo, for 
his advocates, deſir d Tita Arruntins, Fulcinins, Afi- 
zins Gallus, Eſernius Marcellus, and Sextus Pompeius: 
but they all fram'd different excuſes; and he had, in 
their room, Marcus Lepidus, Lucius Piſo and Live- 
reim Regulus. Now earneſt were the expectations of 
all men, how great would prove the fidelity of the 
« friends of Germanicus; what the aſſurance of the 
Q criminal, what the behaviour of Tiberius; whether 
cc he would ſufficiently ſmother, or betray his ſenti- 
« ments”. He never had a more anxious part; nei- 
ther did the people ever indulge themſelves in ſuch 
ſecret murmurs againſt their Emperor, nor harbour 
in ſilence ſeverer ſuſpicions. 

When the Senate met, Tiberius made a ſpeech full 
of labour d moderation: “ that Piſo had been his fa- 
ce ther's Lieutenant and friend; and lately appointed 
« by himſelf, at the direction of the Senate, Coadju- 
« tor to Germanicus in adminiſtring the affairs of the 
« Eaſt: whether he had there by contumacy and op- 
« poſition exaſperated the young Prince, and exulted 
« over his death, or wickedly procur d it, they were 
ac then to judge with minds unprejudiced. For, if 
ec he who was the Lieutenant of my ſon violated the 
« limits of his commiſſion, caſt off obedience to his 
« General, and even rejoiced at his deceaſe and at 
« my affliction 1 will deteſt the man, 1 will baniſh 
« him from my houſe, and for domeſtick injuries ex- 
te ert domeſtick revenge; not the revenge of an Em- 
cc peror. But for you; if his guilt of any man's 
« death-whatſoever, is di ſcover d, ſhew your juſt ven- 
« g:ance, and by it ſatisfy your ſelves, ſatisfy the 
« children of Germanicus, and us his father and 
« grandmother. Conſider too eſpecially. whether be 
ce viciarcd the diſcipline and promoted ſedition in the 
« Army; whether he ſought to debauch the affetti- 
« ons of the ſoldiers, and to recover the province bY 
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« arms: or whether theſe allegations are not pub- 
« liſh'd falſly and with aggravations by the accuſers, 
c with whoſe over paſſionate zeal, I am juſtly offend- 
« ed: for, whither rended the ſtripping the cor 
« and expoſing it to the eyes and examination of 
« populace z with what view was it proclaim'd even 
« to foreign nations, that his death was the effect of 
« poyſon; if all this was ſtill doubtful, and remains 
« yet to be tried? It is true I bewail my ſon, and 
& ſhall ever bewail him: but neither do I hinder the 
« accus'd to do what in him lies to manifeſt his inno- 
<« cence, even at the expence of Germanicus, if ought 
« blameable was in him. From you I intreat the 
« ſame impartiality : let not the connexion of my 
& ſorrow with this cauſe, miſlead you to take crimes 
« for prov'd becauſe they are imputed. For Piſo; if 
« the tenderneſs of kinſmen, if the faith of friends, 
« has furniſh'd them with patrons, let them aid him 
« in his peril, ſhew their utmoſt eloquence, and ex- 
« ert their beſt diligence. To the ſame pains, to 
« the ſame firmneſs -I exhort the accuſers. Thus 
© much we will grant to the memory of Germanicus, 
c that the inqueſt concerning his death, be held ra- 
« ther here than in the Forum, in the Senate than 
« the common Tribunals. In all the reſt, we will 
« deſcend to the ordinary methods. Let no man in 
« this cauſe conſider Druſus s tears; let none regard 
«* my ſorrow, no more than the probable fictions of 
« calumny againſt us . n f 
Two days were then appointed for maintaining the 
charge; fix for preparing the defence, and three for 
making it. Fulcinius began with things ſtale and 
impertinent, about the ambirion and rapine of Piſo 
in his adminiſtration of Spain: things which, though 
prov'd, brought him under no penalty, if we 
of the preſent chargez nor, though he had been 
clear'd of former faults, could he eſcape the load of 


greater 
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greater enormities. After him Servens, YVeranius and 
Vitellizs, all with equal zeal, but Vitellius with great 
Eloquence urg'd “ that Pifo, in hatred to Germanj- 
dc cut, and paſſionate for innovations, had by tolerat- 
« ing general licentiouſneſs, and the oppreſſion of 
& the Allies, corrupted the common ſoldiers to that 
«& degree, that by the moſt profligate he was ſtil d 
& Father of the Legions : he had, on the contrary, 
tc been outrageous to the beſt men, above all to the 
« friends and companions of Germanicus z and, at 
« laſt, by witchcraft and poyſon deſtroy'd Germaxi- 
ec cus himfelf ; hence the infernal charms and immo- 
& lations prattis'd by him and Plancina: he had then 
& attack d the Commonwealth with open arms; and, 
& before he could be brought to be tried, they were 
« forced to fight and defeat him. . 
In every article but one his defence was faltering. 
For, neither his dangerous intrigues in debauching 
the ſoldiery, nor his abandoning the province to the 
molt profjigate and rapacious, nor even his inſults to 
Germanicus, were to be denjed. He ſeem d only to 
wipe off the charge of poyſonz a charge which in 
truth was not fufficiently corroborated by the accu- 
ſers, ſince they had only to alledge, “ that at an en- 
« tertainment of Germanicus, Piſo, while he ſat above 
4 him, with his hands poy ſon d the meat ”, It ap- 
rd abſurd that amongſt ſo many attending ſiaves 
deſides his own, in fo great a preſence, and under the 
eye of Germanicus, he would attempt it: he himſelf 
requir d that the waiters might be rack d, and offer d 
to the rack. his own domeſticks: but the Judges 
were implacable, implacable from different motives; 
Tiberius for the war rais'd in the provinees and the 
Senate could never he convinced that the death of 
mazicus was not the effeft of fraud. Some may d 
the letters writ to Wy from Rome ; a motion op- 


pos d by Tiberius ng lefs than by Fi From: _ 
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, at the fame time, were heard the cries of the 
people, © that if he eſcap d the judgment of the Se- 
« nate, they would with their own hands deſtroy 
« him. They had already dragged his Statues to 
the place from whence Malefactors were precipitated, 
and there had broken them; but by the orders of 
Tiberius they were reſcued and replaced. Piſo was 
put into a litter and carried back by a Tribune of 
2 Pretorian Cohort; an attendance variouſly under» 


ſtood, whether as a guard for his ſafety, or a miniſter 


of death. 


_ Plancina was under equal publick hatred, but had 


more ſecret favour :. hence it was doubted how far 
Tiberius durſt proceed againſt her. For her ſelfs 
while her husband's hopes were yet plauſible, ſhe pro- 
feſs d © ſhe would accompany his fortune whatever it 
« were, and, if he fell, fall with him”. But when 
by the ſecret ſollicitations of Livia, ſhe had ſecur'd 
her own pardon, ſhe began by degrees to drop her 
husband, and to make a ſeparate defence. After this 
fatal warning, he doubted whether he ſhould make 
any further effortsz but, by the advice of his ſans, 
fortifying his mind, he again enter'd the Senate: 
there he found the profecution renew'd, fuffer d the 
declar d indignation of the fathers, and ſaw all things 
croſs and terrible; but nothing ſo much daunted him 
as to behold Tiberius, without mercy, without wrath, 
cloſe, dark, unmoveable, and bent againſt every ac- 
ceſs of tenderneſs. - When he was brought home, as 
if he were preparing for his further defence the next 


day, he wrote ſomewhat, which he ſeal'd and delj- - 


ver d to his Freedman; he then waſh'd and anointed, 
and took the uſual care of his perſon. Late in the 
night, his wife leaving the chamber, he order'd the 
door to be ſhut, and was found, at break of day, with 
his throat cut, his ſword lying by him. 


ih I remember | 
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I remember to have heard from ancient men, that 
in the hands of Piſo was frequently ſeen a bundle of 
writings, which he did not expoſe, but which, as his 
friends conſtantly averr d, “ contain'd the Letters of 
Tiberius and his cruel orders towards Germanicus: 
4 that he reſolved to lay them before the fathers and 
to charge the Emperor, but was deluded by the 
« hollow promiſes of Sejanus : and that neither did 
« Piſo die by his own hands, but by thoſe of an ex- 
c preſs and private executioner ”, I dare affirm nei- 
ther; nor yet ought I ro conceal the relations of ſuch 
as ſtill liv'd when I was a youth. Tiberius, with an 
aſſum d air of ſadneſs, complain'd to the Senate that 
Piſo, by that ſort of death, had aim'd to load him 
with obloquy z and ask'd many queſtions how he had 
paſt his laſt day, how his Jaſt night? The Freedman 
anſwer'd to moſt with prudence, ro ſome in confuſion. 
The Emperor then recited the Letter ſent him by 
Piſo. It was conceiv'd almoſt in theſe words: “ Op- 
« preſs'd by a combination of my enemies and the 
« imputation of falſe crimes; ſince no place is left 
| here to truth and my innocence to the immortal 
« Gods I appeal, that towards you, Ceſar, I have 
ce livd with fincere faith, nor towards your mother 
« with lefs reverence. For my fons J implore her 
« protection and yours: my ſon Cxeixs had no ſhare 
te in my late management whatever it were, ſince, all 
« the while, he abode at Rome: and my ſon Maren 
ce diflwaded me from returning to Syria. Oh that, 
« old as I am, I had yielded to him; rather than he, 
« young as he is, to me! Hence more paſfionarely I 
te pray that innocent as he is, he ſuffer not in the 
« puniſhment of my guilt: by a ſeries of ſervices for 
« five and fourty years, I entreat you; by our former 
& fellowſhip in the Conſulſhip; by the memory of 
cc the deified Auguſtus, your father ; by his friendſhip 
© to me; by mine to you, I entreat you for the life 


and 
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« and fortune of my unhappy ſon. It is the laſt re- 

« queſt I ſhall ever make you ”, Of Plantina he ſaid 
nothing. To g 
Tiberim, _ this, clear'd the young man of any 
crime as to the Civil War: he alledg'd © the orders 
« of his father, which, a ſon could not diſobey ”: 
He likewiſe hewail'd “ that noble houſe, and even 
ce the grievous lot of Piſo himſelf, however deſerv'd ”: 
For Plancina he pleaded with ſhame and guilt, al- 
ledging the importunity of his mother; againſt whom 
more particularly the ſecret murmurs of the beſt peo- 
ple wax'd bitter and poignant. © Was it then the 
tender part of a grand-mother, to admit to her 
« fight the murdreſs of her grandſon, to be intimate 
« with her, and to ſnatch her from the vengeance 
« of the Senate? To Germanicus alone was denied 
« what by, the Laws was granted to every Citizen. 
« By Jitellius and Veranius; the cauſe of that Prince 
« was mourn'd and pleaded: by the Emperor and 
© his mother, Plaucina was defended. and protected. 
« Henceforth ſhe might purſue her infernal arts fo 
« ſucceſsfully tried, repeat her poyſonings, and by 
« her arts and poyſons affail Agrippine and her child- 
« ren; and, with the blood of that moſt miſerabls 
« houſe, ſatiate the worthy grand: mother and un- 
« cle”, In this Mock-Trial two days were waſted ; 
Tiberius, all the while, animating the ſons of Piſo to 
defend their mother : When the pleaders and witnefles 
had yigorouſly puſh'd the charge, -and no reply was 
made, commiſeration prevail d over hatred. The 
Conſul Aurelius Cotta was firſt ask'd his opinion: for, 
when the Emperor collected the voices, the Magi- 
ſtrates likewiſe vated. Cotra's ſentence was, © that 
« the name of Piſo ſhould be raz'd from the Annals, 
« part of his eſtare forfeited, part granted to his ſon 
© Cneiusz upon changing that name; his ſon Adarcus 
* be diveſted of his dignity, and content with boy 
mA: a * * 
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ec thouſand great ſeſtercia, be baniſh's for ten years: 
4 and to Plancina, at the requeſt of Livia, indemni- 
ce ty ſhould be granted “. | 

Much of this ſentence was abated by the Empe- 
ror; particularly that of ſtriking Piſos name out of 
the Annals, when “ that of Mare Anthony, who 
c made war upon his country; that of Julius Anto- 
& ius, who had by adultery violated the houſe of 
& Auguſt us, continued ſtill there.. He alſo exempt- 
ed Marcus Piſo from the ignominy of degradation, 
and left him his whole paternal inheritance z for, as 
1 have already often obſerv'd, he was to the tempta- 
tions of money incorruptible, and from the ſhame of 
having acquitted Plancina, render'd then more than 
uſually mild. He likewiſe withſtood the motion of Ya- 
ler ius Meſſaliins, & for erefting a golden Statue in the 
$ Temple of Mars the Avenger ; and that of Ceci- 
x4 Severus, “ for founding an Altar to Revenge 
Such Monuments © as theſe, he argued, were on! 
« fit to be raigd upon foreign victories z domeltic 
&« evils were to be buried in ſadneſs ”. Adeſſalmus 
had added, © that to Tiberius, Livia, Antonia, Agrip- 
« pina and Druſus, publick thanks were to be ren- 
« der'd for having reveng'd the death of German- 
« c4s*; but had omitted to mention Claudius. ef 
ſalinus was ask d by Lucius Aſprenas, in the preſence 
of the Senate, “ whether by deſign he had omitted 
« him“ ? and then at laſt the name of Claudias was 
ſubjoin d. To me, the more I revolve the events of 
late or of old, the more of mockery and flipperinefs 
appears in all human wiſdom and the tranſactions of 
men 2 for, in popular fame, in the hopes, wiſhes and 
veneration of the publick, all men were rather deſtin d 


to the Empire, than he for whom fortune then re. 


ferv'd the ſovereignty in the dark. 
A few days after, Vitellins, Feranius and Servens, 
were by the Senate preferr'd to the honours of the 
N | Prieſthood, 
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Prieſthood, at the motion of Tiberius. To Fulcinins 
he promis'd his intereſt and ſuffrage towards preſer- 
ment, but advisd him “ not to embaraſs his Elo- 
« quence by impetuoſity . This was the end of re- 
venging the Death of Germanicut; an affair ambigu- 
ouſly rclated, not by thoſe only who then liv'd and 
intereſted themſelves in it, but likewiſe in following 
times: ſo dark and intricate are all the higheſt tran» 
faftionsz while ſome hold for certain facts, the moſt 
precarious hearſays ; others turn facts into falſhood g 
and both are ſwallow'd and improv'd by the credulity 
of poſterity. Draſus went now without the City, 
there to renew the ceremony of the Auſpices, and 
preſently re· enter d in the Triumph of Ovation. A 

w days after died Vipſania his mother; of all the 
children of Agrippa, the only one who made a paci- 
fick end: the reſt manifeſtly periſh d, or are believ'd 
to have periſh'd, by the ſword, poyſon, and famine. 

The ſame year, Tacfarinas, whom I have mention'd 
to have been the former ſummer defeated by Camillut, 
renew'd the war in Africa; firſt by roving devaſtati- 
ons, fo ſudden that they efcap'd unchaſtiꝝ d; next he 
ſack d towns and bore away mighty plunder 3 at laſt 
he begirt a Roman Cohort, a ſmall diſtance from the 
river Pagida. It was a fort commanded by Decrins, 
a brave ſoldier, exercisd in war, and now touch'd 
with the ignominy of fuch a fiege. Encouraging 
therefore his men to offer open battle, he drew them 
up without the walls: at the firſt ſhock the Cohort 
was repuls d; but the reſolute Decrizs brav'd the ene- 
my's darts, oppoſed the runaways, and upbraided the 
ſtandard-bearers, that upon vagabonds and undiſci- 
© plied robbers the Roman foldiers turn'd theit 
« backs”. He had already receiv'd ſeveral] wounds, 
and his eye was beat out; but ſtill he faced the foe, 
nor ceas'd fighting till, wholly deſerted by his men, 
| | Lacins 
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Lucia, Apronius had ſucceeded Camillus. As ſooñ 
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as he learnt this defeat, piqued rather by the infamy 
of his own men, than. the glory of the enemy, he 
practis d an exemplary ſeverity, at this time rare, but 
agreeable to ancient diſciplines by executing with a 
club every tenth man of that ignominious . Cohort, 
drawn by lot: ſuch too was the effect of this rigour, 
that thoſe. very forces of Tacfarinas, as they beſieged 
the fortreſs of Thala, were routed by a ſquadron of 
five hundred Veterans. In this battle Rufus Helvins, 
a common ſoldier, acquir'd the glory of ſaving a Ci- 
tizen, and was by Apronius preſented with the Spear 
and Collar: Tiberius added the Civic Crown, com- 
laining rather than reſenting, that Apronius had not, 
in right of Proconſul, granted that alſo. Tacfarina, 
now his Numidians were diſmay d and bent againſt 
fieges, made a deſultory war;; flying when attack d, 
and, upon & retreat, aſſaulting the rear. As long as 
the African obſerv'd this method, he, with impunity 
to himſelf; mocked and harraſſed the Romans; but 
after he drew down to the maritime places, the al- 
Iurements and quantities of plunder confin'd him to 
his Camp. Hither Apronius Ceſianas was by his fa- 
ther diſpatched with the cavalry and auxiliary Co- 
horts, to which was added a detachment of the beſt 
Legionary foot; and, having ſucceſsfully fought 

the Numidians, drove them back to the deſerts. - 
At Rome the while, Emilia Lepida; who, beſides 
the nobleneſs of the Emilian family; was great grand 
daughter to Pompey and Sylla, was charg'd with im- 
poſing a falſe birth upon Pablias Quirinus her hus- 
band, a man rich and childleſs. The charge was 
ſwell'd with “ adulteries, poy ſonings, and treaſdnable 
ce dealings with the Chaldeans about the fate and 
4 continuance of the Imperial houſe *. Her brother 
Manius Lepidus defended her; and guilty and infa. 
mous as ſhe was, the perſecution from her husband 
b eee ee 
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(continued after their divorce) _ compaſſion upon 
ber. In this Trial, it was no ealy matter to diſcover 
the heart of Tiberius; with ſuch ſubtelty he mix d 
and ſhifred the ſymptoms of indignation and clemen- 
ey. At firſt, he beſought the Senate, © not to med- 
« dle with the articles of treaſon ”z and preſently 
engaged Marcus Servilius, once Conſul, and the 
other witnefles, to produce the very evidences of trea- 
ſon which he would have appear'd deſirous to ſup- 
preſs: and yet, he took the ſlaves of Lepida from the 
guard of ſoldiers, and ſurrender'd them to the Con- 
ſuls; nor would he ſuffer them to be examin'd by 
torture, as to her practices againſt himſelf; he even 
excus d Druſus from voting firſt, as Conſul elect. 
This ſome underſtood as an inſtance of complaiſance, 
e that the reſt might not be oblig'd to follow the 
« example of Druſus ”: ſome aſcrib'd it to cruelty 
e for that only with deſign to have her condemn'd, 
« that conceſſion was made. | n 

The publick Games interrupted the Trial, and in 
the receſs, Lepida accompanied with other Ladies of 
great quality, enter d the Theatre: there with dole- 
ful lamentations invoking her illuſtrious anceſtors, eſ- 
pecially the great Pompey, whoſe ſtatues ſtood round 
in view, the Theatre itſelf a monument of his rai- 
ſings ſhe excited ſuch univerſal commiſeration, that 
the Spectators burſt into tears, and uttering cruel and 
direful imprecations againſt 2uirinias, declar'd their 
indignation, “ that to his childleſs old age and mean 
e blood, ſhould be given a Lady once deſign'd for 
« the wife of Lucius Ceſar, and for the daughter-in- 
« law of the deified Auguſtus *, At laſt, by racking 
her ſlaves, her crimes were made manifeſt, and the 
judgment of Rube{ius Blandus prevailed, for interdict- 
ing her from fire and water. To this judgment Dru- 
jus aſſented, tho others had propos d a milder. That 
her eſtate ſhould not be forfeited, was granted to 
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Scaurus, who by her had had a daughter: and now 
after condemnation, Tiberins advertisd the Senate, 
that * from the ſlaves too of Quirinius he had learnt 
« her attempts to poyſon him ® 

As a conſolation to the illuſtrious Families of 
Rome, for their late calamities (for the Calpurnian 
houſe had ſuffered the loſs of Piſo, and, juſt after, 
the Emilian houſe that of Lepida) Decius Silans was 
now reſtor'd to the Junian family. I will brictly re- 
Cite his diſgrace. As againſt the Republick, the for- 
tune of Auguſtus was prevalent; ſo, in his family, 
it was unhappy z occaſioned by the lewdneſs of his 
daughter and grand daughter, whom he turned out 
of Rome, and with death or exile puniſh'd their adul. 
terers. For, to a fault common between men and 
women, he gave the heinous name of facrilege and 
treaſon, and thence had a colour for departing from 
the tenderneſs of our anceſtors, and for violating his 
own laws. But I ſhall hereafter" relate the fate of 
others from this his ſeverity, as alſo the other tran- 
factions of that time, if, having finiſh'd my —_ 
undertaking, life remains for other ſtudies. Silanys, 
who had viciated the grand daughter of Auguſtus, 
tho' he felt no higher indignation than to be excluded 
from the friendſhip and preſence of the Empetor , 
yet underſtood this as a denunciation of baniſhment; 
nor durſt he, till the reign of Tiberius, ſupplicate the 
Prince and Senate for leave to return, and then only 
truſted to the prevailing credit of his brother Mar- 
cus Silanus, diſtinguiſh d by his illuſtrious quality, and 
eminent for his great Eloquence. Marcus havin 
return'd thanks to Tiberias, had this anſwer befor 
the Senate; « that he himſelf alſo rejoiced that his 
© brother was return'd from travels fo long and re- 
% mote: that his return home was perſectiy unexcep- 
« tjonable z, ſince neither by decree of Senate, nor by 
& any ſentence of law had he been driven 4 
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ce that to himſelf however ſtill remain d intire the re- 
« ſentments of his father towards him; nor by the 
« return of Silanus were the purpoſes of Auguſtus 
cc violatedꝰ . Thence forward he remain'd in Rome, 
but diſtinguiſh'd by no preferment in the State, 
The qualifying of the Law Papia Poppea was after- 
wards propos d; a Law which, to enforce thoſe of 
Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus had made when he was old, 
for puniſhing Celibacy and enriching the Exchequer, 
Nor even by this means had marriages and children 
multiplied, while a paſſion to live ſingle and childleſs 
ſtill prevail'd ; but, in the mean time, the numbers 
threaten'd and in danger by it increas'd daily, while 
by the glofles and chicane of the impleaders every fa- 
mily was undone. So that, as before the city la- 
bour'd under the weight of crimes, ſo now under the 
peſt of laws. From this thought I am led backwards 
to the firſt riſe of Laws, and to open the ſteps and 
cauſes by which we are arriv*d to the preſent num- 
ber and exceſs; a number infinite and perplex d. 
The firſt race of. men, free as yet from every de- 
prav'd paſſion, liv'd , without guile and crimes, and 
therefore without chaſtizements and reſtraints s nor 
was there occaſion for rewards, when of their own 
accord they purſued righteouſneſs; and as they court- 
ed nothing contrary to juſtice, they were debarr d 
from nothing by terrors. But, after they had aban- 
don'd their original equality, and from modeſty and 
ſhame to do evil, proceeded to ambition and violence; 
Lordly dominion was introduced and arbitrary rule, 
and in many nations grew perpetual. Some, either 
from the beginning, or after they were ſurfeited with 
Kings, preferr'd the ſovereignty of Laws; which, 
agreeable to the artleſs minds of. men, were at firlt 
ſhort and fimple. The laws in moſt renown were 
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verd to the Athenians, now greater in number and 
more exquiſitely compos d. To the Romans juſtice 
was adminiſter'd by Romulus according to his pleaſure: 
after him, Numa managed the people by religious de- 
vices and laws divine. Some inſtitutions were made 
by Tullus Hoſtilins, ſome by Ancus Martius; but 3. 
bove all our laws were thoſe founded by Servi Tu- 
_ 3 they were ſuch as even our Kings were bound to 


7 
Upon the expulſion of Targuin; the people, for 
the ſecurity of their freedom againſt the encroach- 
ment and factions of the Senate, and for binding the 
publick concord, 'd many ordinances : hence 
were created the viri, and by them were com- 
pos' d the twelve Tables, out of a collection of the 
moſt excellent inſtitutions found abroad. The period 
this of all upright and impartial Laws. What laws 
 follow'd, though ſometimes made againſt crimes and 
. offenders, were yet chiefly made by violence, through 
the animoſity of the two Eſtates, and for ſeizing 
- unjuſtly withholden offices or continuing unjuſtly in 
them, or for baniſhing illuſtrious Patriots, and to 
other wicked ends. Hence the Gracch: and Saturw- 
xi, inflamers of the peaple z and hence Druſus vying, 
on behalf of the Senate, in popular conceſſions with 
theſe inflamers z and hence the corrupt promiſes made 
to our Italian Allies, promiſes deceitfully made, or, 
by the interpoſition of ſome Tribune, defeated. Nei. 
ther during the War of Italy, nor during the Civil 
War, was the making of regulations diſcontinued; 
many and contradiftory were even then made. At 
laſt Hs the Dictator, changing or aboliſhing the 
paſt, added many of his own, and procur'd ſome rel- 
Me is this matter, but not long; for preſently fol 
low d the turbulent purſuits and propoſals of Lepidu, 
and ſoon after were the Tribunes reſtor d to their li- 
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buſtions at pleaſure; . And now Laws were not made 
for the. publick only, but for particular men parti> 
cular lawsz and corruption abounding in the Com- 
monwealth, the Commonwealth abounded in laws. 
Pompey was; now in his third Conſulſhip, choſen 
to correct the publick enormities; and his remedies 
rov'd to the State more grievous than its diſtempers. 
He made Laws ſuch as ſuited his ambition, and broke 
them when they thwarted his will z and loſt by arms 
the regulations which by arms he had procured, 
Hence-forward for twenty years diſcord rag'd, and 
there was neither law nor ſettlements the moſt wie- 
ked found impunity in the exceſs of their wickedneſs 3 
and many virtuous men, in their uprightneſs met de- 
ſtruction, At length, Auguſtus Ceſar in his fixth 
Conſulſhip, then confirmed in power without a rival, 
aboliſh'd the orders which during the Triumvirate he 
had eſtabliſh'd, and gave us laws proper for peace and 
a ſingle ruler. Theſe laws had ſanctjons ſeverer than 
any heretofore known: as their guardians, Informers 
were appointed, who by the Law Papia Poppea wer 
encouraged with rewards, to watch ſueh as neglected 
the privileges annext to marriage and fatherhogd, and 
conſequently could claim no legacy or inheritance , 
the ſame; as vacant, belonging to the Roman people 
who were the publick parent. But theſe Informers 
ſiruck much deeper: by them the whole City, all Ita- 
ly, and the Reman Citizens in every part of the Em- 
pire, were infeſted and perſecuted: numbers wert 
ſtrĩpp'd of their intire fortunes, and terror had i 6 
all; when Tiberius, for a check to this evil, choſe 
twenty Noblemen, five who were formerly Conſuls, 
five who were formerly Pretors, with ten other Sena» 
tors, to review that law. By them many of its in- 
tricacies were explained, its ſtricineſs qualified ; and 
hence ſome preſent alleviation was yielded. — 
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Tiberius about this time, to the Senate recomend: 
ed Nero, one of the ſons of Germanicus, now ſeven- 
teen years of age, and deſir d“ that he might be ex- 
« empted from executing the office of the Vigintivi- 
& rate, and have leave to ſue for the Queſtorſhip five 
« years ſooner than the laws directed“. A piece of 
mockery this requeſt to all who heard it: but, Tibe- 
rius pretended “ that the ſame conceſſions had been 
« decreed to himſelf and his brother Druſus, at the 
« requeſt of Auguſtus”. Nor do I doubt but there 
were then ſuch who ſecretly ridicul'd that ſort of pe- 
titions from Auguſtus: ſuch policy was however natu- 
ral to that Prince, while he was but yet laying the 
foundations of the Imperial power, and while the Re. 
publick and its late laws were ſtill freſh in the minds 
of men: beſides, the relation was lighter between 
Auguſtus and his wite's ſons, than between a grandfa- 
ther and his grandfons. To the grant of the Queſtor- 
fhip was added a ſeat in the College of Pontiffs; and 
the firſt day he enter'd the Forum in his manly Robe, 
a donative of corn and money was diſtributed to the 
populace, who exulted to behold a ſon of Germanicus 
now of age. Their joy was ſoon heighten'd by his 
marriage with Julia the daughter of Druſjus. But as 
theſe tranſactions were attended with publick applau- 
ſes; fo the intended marriage of the daughter of Se- 
Janus with the ſon of Claudius was receiv'd with po- 
pular indignation. By this alliance the nobility of 
the Claudian houſe ſeem'd ſtain d; and by it Sein 
—— ſuſpected of aſpiring views, was lifted Rtill 

igher. | | | 
At the end of this year died Lucius Voluſius and 
Salluſtins Criſpus; great and eminent men. The fa- 
mily of Voluſius was ancient, but, in the exerciſe of 
publick offices, roſe never higher than the Pretorſhip 3 
it was he who honoured it with the Conſulſhip: he 
was likewiſe created Cenfor for modelling the _ 
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of. the Equeſtrian Order; and firſt accumulated the 
wealth which gave that family ſuch immenſe gran- 
deur. Criſpus was born of an Equeſtrian houſe, great 
nephew by a ſiſter to Cains Salluſtius, the renown'd 
Roman Hiſtorian, and by him adopted: the way to 
the great offices was open to him; but, in imitation 
of Mecenas, he liv'd without the dignity of Senator, 
yet outwent in power many who were diſtinguith'd 
with Conſulſhips and triumphs: his manner of living, 
his dreſs and daintineſs were different from the ways 
of antiquity z and, in expence and affluence, he bor- 
der'd rather upon luxury. He poſſeſſed however a vi- 
gour of ſpirit equal to great affairs, and exerted the 
greater promptneſs for that he hid it in the ſhew of 
indolence and ſloth: he was therefore, in the life time 
of Mecenas, the next in favour, afterwards chief 
confident in all the ſecret counſels of Auguſtus and 
Tiberius, and privy and conſenting to the order for 
ſlaying Arippa Poſthumus. In his old age he pre- 
ſerv'd with the Prince rather the outſide than the vi- 
tals of authority: the ſame had happened to Mece- 
nas. It is the fate of power, which is rarely perpe- 
tual; perhaps from ſatiety on both ſides, when Prin- 
ces have no more to grant, and Miniſters no more to 

crave. | 
Next followed the Conſulſhip of Tiberius and Dru- 
ſu; to Tiberius the fourth, to Druſus the ſecond: 4 
Conſulſhip remarkable, for that in it the father and 
ſon were Collegues. There was indeed the ſame fel- 
lowſhip between Tiberius and Germanicus, two years 
before; but beſides the diſtaſtes of jealouſy in the un- 
cle, the ties of blood were not ſo near. In the be- 
ginning of the year, Tiberius, on pretence of his 
health, retired to Campania ; either already meditat- 
ing a long and perpetual retirement, or to leave to 
Druſus, in his father's abſence, the honour of execut- 
Ing the Conſulſhip alone: and there happen d a nog 
- which, 
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which, ſmall in it ſelf, yet as it produced mighty 
conteſtation, furniſh'd the young Conſul with matter 
of popular affection. Domitius Corbulo, formerly Pre- 
tor, complain'd to the Senate of Lucius Hlla, a no- 
ble youth, „that in the ſhew of Gladiators, 514 
t would not yield him place“: Age, domeſtick cuſ- 
tom, and the ancient men were for Corbulo: on the 
other fide, Mamercus Scaurus; Lucius Arruntius, and 
others labour d for their kinſman HAa: warm ſpeech- 
es were made, and the examples of our anceſtors were 
urg d, © who by ſevere decrees had cenſur'd and re- 
« ſtrain'd the irreverence of the youth. Draſus in- 
terpos'd with. arguments proper for calming animoſi- 
ties, and Corbulo had fatisfattion made him by Scan. 
rus, who was to S) both father-in-law and uncle, 
and the moſt copious Orator of that age. The ſame 
Corbulo, exclaiming againft “ the condition of moſt 
cc of the roads through Italy; that through the fraud 
« of the undertakers and negligence of the overſeers, 
« they were broken and unpaflable ” 3 undertook of 
his own accord the cure of that abuſe; an undertak- 
ing which he executed not ſo much to the advantage 
of the publick as to the ruin of many private men in 
their fortunes and reputation, by his violent mulcts 
and unjuſt judgments and forfeitures. . 
Soon after Tiberius by a Letter acquairited the Se- 
nate, that by the incurſions of Tacfarinas there 
« were freſh commotions in Africa; and that the 
ce muſt chooſe a Proconſul, one of military experi- 
« ence, vigorous, and equal to that war. Sextus 
Pompeius, taking this occaſion to diſcharge his hate, 
reproach'd Marcus Lepidus “ as daſtardly, indigent, 
« a ſcandal to his anceſtors, and therefore to be di- 
« yeſted even of the Government of Aſia, his pro- 
« vince by lot. The Senate oppos'd him: they took 
Lepidus for a man rather mild than flothful z and 
that, as in his narrow fortune bequeath'd to him; — 
— : 
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pot impair'd by him, he ſupported his quality with- 


out blemiſh, he merited honour rather than conty- 
mely: he was therefore ſent to Aſia. Concerning 
Africa, it was decreed that the appointment of a 
Governor ſhould be left to the Emperor. 
Upon this occaſion Cecina Severus propos d, F that 
« no Magiſtrate ſhould go into any province accom- 
“ panied by his wife . He introduced this motion 
with a long preface, “ that he liv'd with his own in 
« perfect concord, by her he had ſix children; and 
« what he offer'd to the publick he had practis d him- 
ſelf, having during forty years ſervice, left her till 
« behind him, confin d to Italy. It was not indeed, 
without cauſe, eſtabliſh'd of old, that women 
ce ſhould neither be carried by their husbands into 
« confederate nations nor foreign. A train of wo» 
men introduced luxury in peace, by their fears re- 
& tarded war, and made a Roman army reſemble, in 
{© their march, a mixt hoſt of Barbarians, The ſex 
was not tender only and unfit for travel, but, if 
ſuffer'd, cruel, aſpiring and greedy of authority : 
they even march'd amongſt the ſoldiers, and were 
be obey'd by the officers. A woman had lately preſided 
at the exerciſes of the troops, and at the decurſions 
« of the Legions. The Senate themſelves might re- 
«© member that as often as any of the Magiſtrates were 
« charg'd with plundering the provinces, their wives 
* were always engaged in the guilt. To the Ladies 
* the moſt profligate in the province ever applyd; 
« by them all affairs were undertaken, by them tran- 
« ſacted: at home two diſtin courts were kept, and 
“abroad the wife had her diſtinct train and attendance. 
« The Ladies too iſſued diſtin orders, but more im- 
« perious and better obey d. Such feminine exceſſes 
4 were formerly reſtrain d by the Oppian and other 
* Laws; but now theſe reſtraints were violated, wo- 
emen ruled all things, their families, the Forum, 
and eyen the armies: This 
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This fpeech was heard by few with approbation, 
and many proclaim'd their difſent z “ for that neither 
* was that the point in debate; nor was Cecina con- 
ce ſiderable enough to cenſure ſo weighty an affair ”, 
He was preſently anſwer'd by YValerins Meſſalinus, who 
was the ſon of Meſſala and inherited a ſparkling of 
his father's Eloquence: “ that many rigorous inſtitu- 
* tions of the ancients were ſoften'd and chang'd for 
« the better: for, neither was Rome now, as of old, 
« befct with wars, nor Italy with hoſtile provinces 
« and a few conceſſions were made to the convenien- 
ces of women, who were ſo far from burdening 
ce the provinces, that to their own husbands there 
* they were no burden, As to honours, attendance 
« and expence, they enjoy'd them in common with 
& their husbands, who could receive no embarraſſment 
« from their company in time of peace. To war ins 
« deed we muſt go equipp'd and unincumber'd z but 
tc after the fatigues of war, what was more allowable 
6 than the conſolations of a wife? But it ſeem d, 
« the wives of ſome Magiſtrates had given a looſe to 
* ambition and avarice? And were the Magiſtrates 
4 themſelves free from theſe exceſſes? were not moſt 
« of them govern'd by many exorbitant appetites ? 
did we therefore ſend none into the provinces ? It 
was added, that the husbands were corrupted by 
their corrupt wives: and were therefore all ſingle 
men uncorrupt? The Oppian Laws were once 
thought neceflary, becauſe the exigencies of the 
State requir'd their ſeverity ; they were afterwards 
relax'd and mollified, becauſe that too was cxpedi- 
ent for the State. In vain we cover'd our owa 
ſloth with borrow'd names: if the wife broke 
bounds, the husband ought to bear the blame. It 
was moreover unjuſtly judged, for the weak and 
uxorious ſpirit of one or a few, to bereave all o- 
thers of the fellowſhip of their wives, the natural 
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« partners of their proſperity and diſtreſs. Beſides, 


« the ſex, weak by nature, would be left defenceleſs, 


« expoſs'd to the luxurious bent of their native paſſi- 
« ons, and a prey to the allurements of adulterers ; 
« ſcarce under the eye and reſtraint of the husband, 
« was the marriage bed preferv'd inviolate: what muſt 
ce be the conſequence, when by an abſence of many 
« years, the ties of marriage would be forgot, for- 
« got as it were in a divorce? It became them there- 
« fore, ſo to cure the evils abroad as not to forget 
ce the enormities at Rome. To this Druſus added 
ſomewhat concerning his own wedlock. Princes, 
« he ſaid, were frequently obliged to viſit the remote 
« parts of the Empire: how often did the deified 
« Auguſtus travel to the Eaſt, how often to the 
« Weſt, ftill accompanied with Livia? He himſelf 
« too had taken a progreſs to Illyricum, and, if it 
« were expedient, was ready to vilit other nations ; 
« but not always with an eaſie ſpirit, if he were to 
ce be torn from his dear wife, her by whom he had 


„ ſo many children“, Thus was Cecing's motion 


eluded. 
When the Senatg met next, they had a Letter from 


Tiberius, In it he affected to chide the fathers, © that 


« upon him they caſt all publick cares ; and nam'd 
them M. Lepidus and Junius Bleſus, to chooſe either 
for Proconſul of Africa. They were then both heard 


as to this nomination : Zepidus excuſed himſelf with 


earneſtneſs 3 he pleaded © his bodily frailty, the ten- 
der age of his children, and a daughter fit for mar- 
« riage ”. There was another reaſon too, of which 
he ſaid nothing; but it was eaſily underſtood: Bleſus 
was uncle to Sejanus, and therefore had the prevailing 
intereſt, Bleſus too made a ſhew pf refuling, but not 
with the like poſitiveneſs, and was heard with parti: 
ality by the flatterers of power, Sad 
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Now at laſt broke out a grievance which had lain 
hitherto ſmother'd in the uneaſy minds of men. The 
Statues of the Emperor were become ſanctuaries to 
every profligate, who by laying hold on theſe Statues 
had aſſumed the licentious inſolence of venting with 
impunity their inveCtives and hatred againſt worthy 
men: even ſlayes and freedmen were thence grown 
terrible to their maſters; and wantonly inſulted and 
threaten'd them. Againſt this abuſe it was argued 
by Cai Seſt ius the Senator, © that Princes were in- 
« deed the repreſentatives of the Gods; but by the 
« Gods juſt petitions only were heard: nor did any 
« one betake himſelf to the Capitol, or the other 
« Temples of Rome, that under their ſhelter he 
« might exerciſe villanies. That the laws were abo- 
ec liſh'd and finally overturn'd, if a criminal convict 
cc could in the publick Forum, nay at the door of 
« the Senate, aſſault her proſecutor with inveCtives 
ce and menaces: and yet thus had Annia Rufilla af 
c faulted him; ſhe whom he had got judicially con- 
« demn'd for forgery : neither durſt he ſeek relief 
« from the law, for that ſhe protected her ſelf with 
« the Emperor's Statue ”. Much the ſame reaſoning 
was offer'd by others: ſome aggravated the offence 
with greater bitterneſs, and beſought Druſus to ſhew 
an exemplary inſtance of vengeance. So ſhe was ſum- 
mom d, convicted of the charge, and by his command 
committed to priſon, _ | | | 
* Canfidins Equus too, and Celius Curſor, Roman 
Knights, were at the motion of Druſus, punith'd by 
a decree of Senate, for forging a charge of treaſon 
againſt the Pretor AMagins Cecilianus, From this 
their puniſhment and that of Rufilla, Druſus reap d 
T3, praiſes © that by him, living thus ſociably 


at Rome, and frequenting the publick aſſemblies, 
te the dark ſpirit and deſigns of his father were ſoft- 
e did eee fa which the pore 
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Prince liv'd, give much offence. © Let him, it was 
« ſajd, be rather thus imploy'd, his days in ſhews 
c and acts of popularity, his nights in banquetting; 
te than in diſmal ſolitude, withdrawn from publick 
« gayety, worried with inceſſant diſtruſts, and foſter- 
« ing black deſigns . | 1 

For neither was Tiberius nor the impleaders, yet 
tir d with accuſations. Auc harias Priſeus had ac- 
cus'd Ceſius Cor dus, Proconſul of Crete, of robbing 
the publick, with an additional charge of high trea- 
ſon; a charge, which at that time was the main bul- 
wark of all accuſations, Ant iſt ius Vetus, a Nobleman 
of the firſt rank in Macedonia, had been tried for 
adultery and abſolv d: this offended Tiberius, who 
reproach'd the Judges, and recall'd him to be tried 
for treaſon; as a diſturber of the publick, and confe- 
derate with the late King Rbeſcuports, when having 
ſain his brother Cotys, he meditated war againſt us. 
So that Yerus was condemn'd, and interdicted from 
fire and water: to this ſentence it was added, © that 
« he ſhould be confin'd to an Iſland neither in the 


« neighbourtiood of Macedon nor of Thrace”. For, 


upon the diviſion of that Kingdom between Rheme- 
talces and the ſons of Cotys, who being children had 
for their guardian Trebellienns Rufus; the Thracians 
not us d to our Government, wax d diſcontented and 
tumultuous; not did they lefs cenſure Rbemet alces 
than Trebellienus, for leaving unpuniſh d the violences 
done them. The Celeteans, Odryſeans, and others, 
all powerful nations, took arms, under diſtinct Cap- 
tains, but equal in incapacity. For this reaſon, 
their armies were not united, nor did the war wax 
terrible: ſome committed ravages at home; others 
travers d Mount Hemus, to engage in the inſurrecti- 
on the diſtant prov inces: the greateſt part, and beſt 
appointed, befieg'd Philippopolis, (a City founded by 
Philip of Macedon) and * it King Rhemetalces. 
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Publiiis Velleius commanded the army in the neigh- 
bouring province. When he heard of theſe commo- 
tions, he diſpatchd parties of horſe and light foot; 
ſome againſt thoſe who roam'd about for plunder 
ſome againſt ſuch as rambled from place to place to 
ſollicit ſuccours: he himſelf led the body of the In- 
fantry to raiſe the ſiege. Theſe ſeveral enterprizes 
were at once ſucceſsfully executed: the rovers were 
cut off; divifions aroſe amongſt the beſiegers, and the 
King fortunately allied, juſt as the Roman forces ar- 
Tiv'd. This gang of Thracians deſerve not the name 
of an army, nor this rout to be call'd a battle, where 
vagabonds half arm'd were ſhughter'd, without blood 
on our fide. | 

The ſame year the Cities of Gaul, ſtimulated by 
their exceſſive debts, began a Rebellion. The moſt 
vehement incendiaries were Julius Florus, and Fulins 
Sacrovir; the firſt amongſt thoſe of Treves, the ſe- 
cond amonęꝑſt the Eduans. They were both diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their nobility, and by the good ſervices of 
their anceſtors, who thence had acquir'd of old the 
right of Roman Citizens; a privilege rare in thoſe 
days, and then only the prize of virtue. When by 
ſecret meetings they had gain'd thoſe who were 
moſt prompt to rebel; with ſuch as were deſperate 
through indigence, or, from guilt of paſt crimes, 
forced to commit more; they agreed that Flora; 
| ſhould begin the inſurrection in Belgia; Sacrovir a- 

mongſt the neighbouring Gauls. In order to this, 

they had many conſultations and cabals, where they 
. utter'd ſeditions harangues; they urg d “ their tri- 
« bute without end, their devouring uſury, the 

ride and cruelty of their Governors: that they 

d now a glorious opportunity to recover their 

liberty; for that ſince the report of the murder 
« of Germanicus, diſcord had ſciz'd the Roman fol- 


« diery : they need only conſider their own * 
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« and numbers; while Italy was poor and exhauſts 
« ed; the Roman populace weak and unwarlike , 
« the Roman armies deſtitute of all vigour, but that 
« deriv'd from foreigners ”. 7 ty 

Scarce one City remain'd untainted with the ſeeds 
of this Rebellion; bur it firſt broke at Angiers and 
Tours. The former were reduced by Acilius Aviola, 
a Legate, with the afhſtance of a Cohort drawn from 
the garriſon at Lions. Thoſe of Tours were ſuppreſ- 
ſed by the ſame Aviola, aſſiſted with a detachment 
ſent from the Legions, by Viſellias Varro, Lieutenant- 
Governor of lower Germany. Some of the Chiefs 
of the Gauls had likewiſe join'd him with ſuccours, 
the better to diſguiſe their defection, and to puſh it 
with more effect hereafter. Even Sacrovir was be- 
held engaged in fight for the Romans, with his head 

„ 4 demonſtration, he prerended, of bis brave- 
ry; bur the priſoners averrd, that “ he did it to 
" — known to his country - men, and to eſcape their 
©« darts *. 

An account of all this was laid before Tiberius, 
who lighted it, and by heſitation. foſter d the war. 
Florus the while puſh'd his deſigns, and tried to de- 
bauch a Regiment of horſe, levied at Treves, and 
kept under our pay and diſcipline: he would have 
| engaged them to begin the war, by putting to the 
ſword the Roman Merchants; and few were 
| corrupted, but the body remain'd in their allegiance. 
A rabble however of his own followers and deſperate 
debtors, took arms and were making to the Foreſt of 
Arden, when the Legions ſent from both armies by 
Jiſellius and Cains Silins, thro? different routs to in- 
tercept them, marr d their march: and Julius Indus, 
one of the ſame country with Florxs, at camity with 
him, and therefore more eager to engage him, was 
diſpatch'd forward with a choſen band, and broke the 
ill appointed multitude. Flori by lurking from place 

to 
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166 THE ANNALS 
to place, fruſtrated the ſearch of the conquerors: but 
at laſt, when he ſaw all the paſſes beſet with ſoldiers, 
he fell by his own hands. This was the iſſue of the 
inſurrection at Treves. | | 

. Amongſt the Eduans the revolt was ſtronger, as 
much ſtronger as the ſtate was more opulent; and the 
forces to ſuppreſs it were to be brought from afar. 
Auguſtodunum the capital of the nation, was ſeiz'd 
by Sacrovir, and in it all the noble youth of Gaul; 
who were there inſtructed in the Liberal Arts. By 
ſecuring theſe pledges he aim'd to bind in his intereſt 
their parents and relations; and at the ſame time di- 
ſtributed to the young men the arms which he had 
caus'd to be ſecretly made. He had forty thouſand 
men, the fifth part arm'd like our Legions, the reſt 
with poles; hangers; and other wea us d by hun- 
ters. To the number were added ſuch of the ſlaves 
as had been appointed to be Gladiators; theſe were 
cover'd; after the faſhion of the country, with a con- 
tinued armour of iron; and ſtil'd Crxpellarii; a fort 
of militia unweildy at excercifing their own wea 

and impenetrable by thoſe of others. Theſe 

were ſtill increasd by Volunteers from the neighbour- 
ing Cities, where, though the publick body did not 
hitherto avow the revolt, yet the zeal of particulars 
was manifeſt: they had likewiſe leiſure to increaſe 
from the contention of the two Roman Generals; a 
contention for ſome time undecided, while each de- 
manded the command in that war. At length Var- 
* old and infirm, yielded to the ſuperior vigour of 


No eat Rome, © not only the :Carrefion of Tre- 


« ves and of the: Eduans, but likewiſe, that three- 
“ ſcore and four Cities of Gaul had revolted ; that 
the Germans had-join'd in the revolt, and that 
& Spain flutuated ”z were reports all belier d with 


the uſual aggravations of fame. The belt men griers 
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in ſympathy for their country; many from hatred of 
the preſent government and thirſt of change, rejoiced 
in their own perils: they inveighed againſt Tiberius, 
« that in ſuch a mighty uproar of rebellion, he was 
« only employed in peruſing the informations of the 
« State-Accuſers”. They ask d, & did he mean to 
« ſurrender Julius Sacrovir to the Senate, to try him 
« for treaſon '? They exulted, © that there were at 
« Jaſt found men, who would with arms reſtrain his 
ce bloody orders for private murders ”. And declar d 
« that even War was a happy change for a moſt 
« wretched peace. So much the more for this 
Tiberius affected to appear wrapt up in ſecurity and 
unconcern 3 he neither changed place nor counte- 
nance, but behay'd himſelf at that time as at other 
times; whether from elevation of mind, or whether 
he had learnt that the ſtate of things was not alarm- 
ing, and only heighten'd by yulgar repreſentation, 
Silius the while ſending forward a band of Auxili- 
aries, march'd with two Legions, and in his march 
ravaged the villages of the Sequanians next neigh- 
bours to the Eduans, and their affociates in arms. 
He then advanced towards Auguſtodunum; a baſty 
march, the Standard-bearers mutually vying in expe- 
dition, and the common men breathing ardour and 
eagerneſs: they defir'd, © that no time might be waſt- 
« ed in the uſual refreſhments, none of their nights 
« in ſleeps let them only ſee and confront the foe; 
« they wanted no more to be vittorious ”. Twelve 
miles from Auguſtodunum Sacrovir appear d with his 
forces upon the plains: in the front he had placed 


the iron troop; his Cohorts in the wings; the half 


arm'd in the rear: he himſelf, upon a fine horſe, at- 
tended by the other chiefs, addreſꝭ d himſelf to them 
from rank to rank; he reminded them © of the glo- 
« rious atchievements of the ancient Gauls; of the 
* victorious miſchiefs they had brought upon - 
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4 Romans; of the liberty and renown attending vi. 
&# Ctory; of their redoubled and intolerable ſervitude 


« if once more yanquiſh'd “. 

A ſhort ſpeech, and an unattentive, and diſbearten'd 
audience! For, the embattled Legions approach'd; 
and the crowd of townſinen, ill appointed and novices 
in war, ſtood aſtoniſh d, bereft of the preſent uſe of 
eyes and hearing. On the other fide, Silius, though 
he preſumed the victory, and thence might have ſpar d 
exhortations, yet call d to his men, © that they 
& might be with reaſon aſham'd that they, the Con- 
« querors of Germany, ſhould be thus led againſt a 
& rabble of Gauls as againſt an equal enemy: one 
« Cohort had newly defeated the rebels of Tours; 
« one Regiment of horſe thoſe of Treves; a handful 
& of this very army had routed the Sequanians: the 
« preſent Eduans, as they are more abounding in 
« wealth, as they wallow more in voluptuouſneſs, 
cc“ are by ſo much more ſoft and unwarlike : this is 
& what you are now to prove, and your task to pre- 
« vent their cſcape”. His words were return'd with 
a mighty cry. Inſtantly the horſe ſurrounded the 
foe; the foot attack d their front, and the wings were 
preſently routed; the iron band gave ſome ſhort ob- 
ſtruction, as the bars of their coats withſtood the 
ſtroaks of ſword and pike; but the ſoldiers had re- 
courſe to their hatchets and pick axes, and, as if they 
had batter d a wall, hew'd their bodies and armour: 
others with clubs, and ſome with forks, beat down 
the helpleſs lumps, who. as they lay ſtretch'd along, 
without one ſtruggle to riſe, were left for dead. Sa- 
erovir fled firſt to Auguſtodunum; and thence, fearful 
of being ſurrender'd, to a neighbouring town, accom- 

anied by his moſt faithful adherents: there he flew 
bimſelf and the reſt one another; having firſt ſet the 


down on fire, by which they were all conſum d. 
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Now at laſt 77 berius writ. to the Senate about thj 
war, and at once acquainted them with its riſe an 
concluſion , neither aggravating facts nor leſſening 
them 3 but wats 1 ves condutted b 1 5 

lity and bravery is Lieutenants, gu 
« counſels . He likewiſe aſſigned the reaſons 5 
neither he, nor Draſzs, went to that war; © t 
« the Empire was an immenſe body; and it DFR 
© not the dignity of a Prince, —＋— the revolt 
© one or two towns, to deſert the capital, whenee 
« motion was deriv'd to the whole: 9 ſince ti 
« alarm was over, he would yiſit thoſe nations 
« ſettle them. The Senate decreed vows and fi * 
plications for his 7 with other her cuſtomary 
nours. Only Cornelius Dolabela, while he ſtrove wo 
outdo others, fell into ridiculous Zephaner „ and 
mov'd “ that from Campania he. ſhould cnter Rope 
in the Triumph of Ovation. This occaſioned 
Letter from Tiberius: in it he declared, c he was = 
4 ſo deſtitute of glory, that after having i in his yout 
A ſubdued the fierce nations, and enjoyed 4 hte 
* fo ma9y Trivgaphs, he ſhould now in his o our 
„ eck cmpty tignours | from a ſhott progreis about 
ſuburbs of Rome 

Abont the fame time he deſired of the Senate, that 
« the corps of Publigs Quirinins might be diſtinguiſh- 
„ed with a publick Funeral Hen, was 
at Lanuyium, a Municipal town, and no wiſe related 
to the ancient Patrician family of the Supitii; but 
being a braye ſoldier, was for his vigarous military 
ſervices to , rewarded with — S 
and ſoon after with a _ for driying the 
monades out of their ſtrong holds in Cilicia: — 
when the young Caius Geſgr was ſent to ſettle the af- 
fairs of Armenia, 2uifinjyus was appointed his Go- 
veruor, and at the ſame time paid all court to 7ibers 


en then ja his ment . 
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199 THE ANNALS 
peror repreſented now to the Senate; he extoll'q 
the kind offices of Auirinim, and branded Maren, 
Lollius as the author of the perverſe behaviour of 
Caius Ceſar to himſelf, and of all the jarring between 
them. In other inſtances the memory of Puirinix; 
was not acceptable to the Senate, for his above men- 
tion d deadly perſecution againſt Lepida, and for his 
ſordid and formidable old age. 
At the end of the year, Caius Lutorins Priſcus, 2 
Roman Knight, who had compos'd a celebrated Po- 
em, bewailing the Death of Germanicus, and receiy'd 
a reward from Tiberius, was attacked by an informer, 
His charge was, “ that during an illneſs of Druſus, 
& he had compos'd another, which, if the diftemper 
& proy'd mortal, he hoped to publiſh with a reward 
cc ſtill greater . This Poem Lutorius had, in the 
fulneſs of vanity, rehearſed at the houſe of Publia; 
Petronius, in the preſence of Vitellia, mother-in-law 
to Petronins, and of other Ladies of quality; who 
were all ſummon'd by the impleader, and all, except 
Vitellia, were terrified into a confeſhon : ſhe alone 
perſiſted that ſhe had heard nothing. But the exi- 
dence tending to deſtroy him had moſt credit; and it 
was the ſentence of Haterius Agrippa, Conſul elect, 
that death ſhould be his puniſhment. | 

This was oppos'd by AA. Lepidus who ſpoke on this 
wiſe. “ Conſcript fathers, if we only regard, with 
© what abominable effuſions Lutorius Priſcus has de- 
& fild his own ſoul, and the ears of men; neither 
& dungeon, nor rope, nor indeed the — pe- 
cc culiar to ſlaves, -are ſufficient for him. But though 
cc wickedneſs and enormities abound without meaſure; 
&« yet ſince in coercions and penalties, we muſt obſerve 
cc the limits ſet by the moderation of the Prince, ſet 
ce by preſidents made by our anceſtors and your ſelves; 
cc and ſince we muſt diſtinguiſh the vanity of the head 
« from the malignity of the heart, and ne, 
| e 


we 
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et evil doings: there is room left for a middle judg : 
« ment, by which neither his offence need eſcape un- 
« puniſh'd, nor we tepent of our tenderneſs or ſeverity. 
« ] have often heard our Prince complain, when any 


« criminal had, by a deſperate death, prevented his 


« mercy. The life of Zatorius is ſtill untouch'd: to 
« fave it, will no. wiſe endanger the State; nor will 
« the taking it away have any influence upon others, 
« His ſtudies, as they are full of wildneſs, are like- 
& wiſe empty and periſhing: neither is ought impor- 
« tant or terrible to be apprehended from one who 
« thus betrays his own follies, and makes his court 
« not to the minds of men, but the imaginations of 
« women; let him however be expell'd Rome, inter- 
& difted from fire and water, and his eſtate be forfeit- 
& ed: which judgment of mine is the ſame, as if he 
« were charged with high treaſon ”. . 

Of all the Conſulars, only RubeZins Blandus affent- 
ed to this opinion of Lepidusz the reſt voted with 
Agrippa. Priſcus was led to the dungeon, and in- 
{tatly put to death. Tiberius, in a Letter to the Se- 
nate, diſcanted upon this proceeding, with his uſual 
doubles and ambiguities z he magnified “ their ten- 
& derneſs and zeal in avenging thus with ſeverity 
« even the ſlight injuries done to the Prince“; he 
entreated them, © not to be ſudden in puniſhing for 
ce words; he prais d Lepidus, and cenſur'd not 
Agrippa. Hence an order was made, that the de- 
« crees of Senate ſhould not in leſs than ten days be 
« carried to the Exchequer, and to the condema'd 
« ſo much time ſhould be granted. But to the Se- 
nate remain d no liberty of reviſal or annulling; nor 
was Tiberius ever ſoſten d by time. 2 

Caius Sulpitius and Decimus Haterins were the fol 
lowing Conſuls. Their year was exempt from diſtur- 
bances abroad; but at home ſome ſevere blow was ap- 


prehended againſt luxury, which preyail'd e 
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in all things that ereate a profuſion of money. But 
as the more pernicivus articles of expence were co- 
ver u by concealing their prices; therefore from the 
exceſſes of the table, which were become the common 
ſujet of daily animadverſion, apprehenſions were 
raſs d of ſome rigid correction from a Prince, who ob- 
ſerv'd himſelf the ancient parcimony. For, Cain: 
Bibulas having begun the complaint, the other Ediles 
took it up, and argued “ that the ſumptuary Laws 
« were deſpiſed z the pomp and expence of plate and 
« enrertainmetits, in ſpite of reſtraints, increas'd dai- 
ce ly, and by moderate penalties were not to be ſtop- 
ct ped”. This grievance thus repreſented to the Se- 
nate, was by them referr'd intire to the Emperor. 
Tiberian having long weighed with himſelf whether 
ſuch an ahandot'd propenſity to prodigality could be 
ſtemmed; whether the ſtemming it would not bring 
heavier evils upon the pubick z how diſhonourable it 
would be to attempt what could not be effected, or 
at leaſt effected by the diſgrace of the nobility, and 
by the ſuübjecting illuſtrious men to infamous pu- 
niſhments; wrete at laſt to the Senate in this man- 


ner: 
perhaps it 
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« In other matters, Conſeript Fathers, 
* might be more expedient for you to conſult me in 
* the Senate, and for me to declare there what I 
« judge for the publick weal ; but in the debate of 
« this affaif, it was beſt that my eyes were with» 
* drawn; leſt, while you mark'd the countenanees 
* and terror of particulars charg'd with ſcandalous 
« luxury, I too ſhould have obferv'd them, and, as it 
F were, caught them in it. Had the vigilant Ediles 
6“ firſt ask'd counſel of me, | know not whether I 
F* ſhould not have advis'd them rather to haye paſs d 
66 by potent and inveterate corruptions, than oily 
de make it manifeſt; what enormities are an overs 
L catch fat us but they in truth bave * 
< eto ade ©; 
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« quey, as I would have all other Mapiſtrats fulfil 
« theirs. Bat for my ſelf, it is neither commendable 
« to be filents nor does it belong to my ſtation to 


« ſpeak out; ſince I neither bear the eharacter of an 
« Edile, nor of a Pretor, nor of a Conſul : ſome- 


« thing ſtill greater and higher js requir'd of a Prince. 


« Every one is ready to affume to himſelf the credit 
« of whatever is well done, while u Princt 
« alone are thrown the miſcarriages of all. But 
« what is it that I am firſt to prohibit, what exceſs 
« retrench to the ancient ſtandard? Am I to begin 
« with that of our country ſeats, ſpatious without 
« hounds; and with the number of domeſticks, a 
c number diſtributed into nations in private families? 
« or with the quantity of plate, filyer, and gold? of 
e with the pictures, and works, and ſtatues of braſs, 
« the. wonders of art? or with the gorgeous veſt- 
« ments, protniſcuouſly worn by men and women? 
« or with what is peculiar to the women, thoſe pre- 
« cjous ſtones, for the purchaſe of which our coin is 
« cartied into foreign and hoſtile nations? I am not 
« ignorant that at entertainments and in converſati- 
« on, theſe exceſſes are eenſur d, and a regulation is 
« requir'd: and yet if an equal Law were made, if 
ce equal penalties were preſerih d, theſe very cenſurers 
« would loudly complain, that the Kate was atterly 
« overtirn'd, that ſnares and deſtruction were pre- 
« par'd for every illuſtrious houſe, that us man cont 
« be guiſtleſs, and al men would be the prey of mform- 
« ers, And yet bodily diſeaſes grown ifveterate and 
« ſtrengthen'd by time, eannot be check d but by me- 
® dicines rigid and violent: it is the fame with the 
& ſon]: the lick and raging foul, it RIf corrupted and 
« ſcattering its corruption, is not to be qualified but 
« by remedies equally ſtrong with its own flamin 
« luſts. So many) Laws made by our anceſtors, 10 
* mavy added by the dated 28 l the forme? 


pon the Prince 
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in ll things that ertate a profuſion of money. But 


as the more pernicivus articles of expence were to- 
very by concealing their prices; therefore from the 
_ exceſſes of the table, which were become the commer 
ſabje&t of daily animadverſion, apprehenſions were 
raſs'd of ſome tigid correjon from à Prince, who ob- 
ſerv'd himſelf the ancient parcimony. For, Catus 
Jibulas having begun the complaint, the other Ediles 
took it up, and argued “ that the ſumptuary Laws 
„were deſpiſed z the pomp and expence of plate and 
« enrertainmetits, in ſpite of reſtraints, increas'd dai - 
ce ly, and by moderate penalties were not to be ſtop- 
«> ped”. This grievance thus repreſented to the Se- 
nate, was by them referr'd intire to the Emperor. 
Tiberins having long weighed with himſelf whether 
ſuch ah ahandon'd propenſity to prodigality could be 
| ſtemmed; whether the ſtemming it would not bring 
heavier evils upon the pubick z how diſhonourable it 
would be to attempt what could not be effected; or 
at leaſt effected by the diſgrace of the nobility, and 
by the ſuübjecting illuſtrious men to infamous pu- 
niſhments; wrote at laſt to the Senate in this man- 
Net: Roan» 
« Th other matters, Conſeript Fathers, perhaps it 
* might be more expedient for you to conſult me in 
K the Senate, and for me to declare there what I 
«* judge for the publick weal; but in the debate of 
« this affair, it was beſt that my eyes were with» 
* drawn; leſt, while you mark'd the countenantes 
c and terror of patticulars charg'd with ſcandalous 
« luxury, I too ſhould Have obferv'd them, and, as it 
F werk, caught them in it, Had the vigilant Ediles 
& firſt ask d counſel of the, 1 know not whether 1 
F* ſhould not have advis'd them rather to haye paſs'd 
* by potent and inveterate corrupt ions, than ofly 
e make it manifeſt, what enormities are ah overs 
g aneh for us; but they in truth bare dove theis 
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OF TACITUS 193 
« quey, as I would have all other Mapiſtrats fulfil 
ce theirs, Bat fot my ſelf, it is neither commendable 
« to be filents nor does it belong to my ſtation to 


« ſpeak out; ſince I neither bear the charaCter of aft 
« Edile, nor of a Pretor, nor of a Conſul : ſome- 


« thing ſtill greater and higher js requir'd of a Prince. 


« Every one is ready to affume to himſelf the credit 
« of whatever is well done, while upon the Prince 
« alone are thrown the miſcarriages of all. But 
ce what is it that 1 am firſt to prohibit, what exceſy 
« retrench to the ancient ſtandard? Am I to begin 
« with that of our country ſeats, ſpatious without 
« hounds; and with the number of domeſticks, a 
* number diſtributed into nations in private families? 
« or with the quantity of plate, ſilyer, and gold? of 
« with the pickures, and works, and Ratues of braſs, 
« the. wonders of art? or with the gorgeous veſt- 
« ments, promiſcuouſly worn by men and women? 
« or With what is peculiar to the women, thoſe pre- 
« cjous ſtones, for the purchaſe of which our coin is 
« cartied into foreign and hoſtile nations? I am not 
« jpnotant that at entertainments and in converſati- 
« on, theſe exceſſes are eenſur d, and a regulation is 
« requir'd: and yet if an equal Law were made, if 
ce equal penalties were preſctib'd, theſe vefy cenſurers 
« would loudly complain, that the State was atterly 
« overtirn'd, that ſnares and deftyudion were pre- 
« par'd for every illuſtrious houſe, that u man con, 
«& be guiſtieſs, and al men would be the prey of inſorm- 


© ers, And yet hodily diſeaſes grown itnveterate and = 
« ſtrengthen'd by time, eannot be check'd but by me- 


® dicines rigid and violent: it is the ſame with the 
c ſoul: the fick and raging foul, it ſelf rar and 
« ſcattering its corruption, is not to be qualified but 
« by remedies equally ſtrong with its own flamin 
« luſts. So many Laws made by our anceſtors, 

* many added by the deified gen ay 
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4 being loft in oblivion, and (which is more heinous) 
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& the latter in contempt, have only ſerwd to render 


luxury more ſecure. When we covet a thing yet 
unforbid, we are apt to fear that it may be forbid, 
but when once we can with impunity and defiance 
o er leap prohibited bounds, there remains after. 
wards nor fear nor ſhame, How therefore did Par- 
cimony prevail of old? It was becauſe, every one 
was a Law to himſelf; it was becauſe we were 
then only maſters of one City: nor afterwards, 
while our dominion was confin'd only to Italy, had 
we found the ſame inſtigations to voluptuouſneſs, 
By foreign Conqueſts we learn'd to waſte the pro- 
perty of others, and in the Civil Wars to conſume 
our own. What a mighty matter is jt that the 
Ediles remonſtrate! how little to be weigh'd in 
the balance with others? It is wonderful that no 
body repreſents, that Italy is in conſtant want of 
foreign ſupplies; that the lives of the Roman peo- 
ple are daily at the mercy of uncertain ſeas and of 
tempeſts: were it not for our ſupports from the 
provinces; ſupports, by which the maſters, and 
their ſlaves, and their eſtates, are maintain'd ; 
would our own Groves and Villas maintain us? 
This care therefore, Conſcript fathers, is the buſi- 
neſs- of the Prince; and by the neglect of this 
care, the foundations af the ſtate would be difloly- 
ed. The cure of other defects depends upon our 


own private ſpirits; ſome of us ſhame will rec- 


laim; neceſſity will mend the poor; ſatiety the 
rich. Or if any of the Magiſtrates from a confi- 
dence of his own firmneſs and perſeverance, will 
undertake to ſtemm the progreſs of ' ſo great an 
evil; he has both my praiſes, and my acknowledg- 
ment, that he diſcharges me of part of my fa - 
tigues: but if ſuch. will only impeach corruptions, 
and when they have gained the glory, woulc leave 
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« ypon me the indignation z ( indignation of theit 
« own raiſing 5 believe me, Conſcript Fathers, I am 
« not fond of bearing reſentments: I already ſuffer 
\« many for the Commonwealth; many that are grie- 
« vous and almoſt all unjuſt 5 and therefore with rea- 
« ſpn I intreat that I may not be loaded with ſuch 
« as are wantonly and vainly rais'd, and promiſe no 
« advantage to you nor to me”, | 
The Senate, upon reading the Emperor's Letter, 
releasd the Ediles from this purſuit; and the luxury 
of the table which, from the battle of Actium till 
the revolution made by Galba, flow'd, for the ſpace 
of an hundred years, in all profuſion ; at laſt gradual 
ly declin'd, The cauſes of this change are worth 
knowing. Formerly the great families,” great in no- 
bility or abounding in riches, were carried away with 
a paſſion for magnificence; for even then it was al- 
low'd to court the good graces of the Roman people, 
with the favour of Kings, and confederate Nations; 
and to be courted by them: fo that each was diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the luſtre of popularity and dependences, 
in proportion to his affluence, the ſplendour of his 
houſe, and the figure he made. But after Imperial 
fury had long raged in the ſlaughter of the Grandees, 
and the greatneſs of reputation was become the ſure 
mark of deſtruction; the reſt grew wiſer: beſides, 
new men frequently choſen Senators from the Muni- 
cipal towns, from the Colonies, and even from the 
- Provinces, brought into the Senate their own domeſ- 
tick pareimony; and though, by fortune or induſtry, 
many of them grew wealthy as they grew old, yet 
their former frugal ſpirit continued. But above all, 
Veſpaſian prov'd the promoter of thriſty living, be- 
ing himſelf the pattern of ancient Oeconomy in his 
rſon and table: hence the compliance of the pub- 
ick with the manners of the Prince, and an emula- 
tion to practiſe them; an incitement mote preva — 
0 2 than 
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than the terrors of Laws and all their penalties. Or 
1 7 all human things go a certain round, and, as 
in the revolutions of time; there are alſo viciſſitudes 
in manners: nor indeed have our anceſtors excell d us f 
in all things; our own age has produced many excel - f 
lences worthy of praiſe and the imitation of poſterl- 
ty. Let us ſtill preſerve this ſtrife in virtue with our 
forefathers. | 
Tiberius having gained the fame of moderation; 
becauſe, by rejecting the project far reforming luxury, 
he had diſarmed the growing hopes of the accuſers; 
wrote to the Senate, to deſire the Tribunitial Power 
for Druſm, Auguſtus had devisd this title as beſt 
ſuiting the unbounded height of his views, while 
avoiding the odious name of King or Dictator, he 
was yet obliged to uſe ſome particular appellation, 
under it to controul all ather powers in the State, 
He afterwards aſſumed Marcws Azrippa into a fellows 
ſhip in it; and, upon his death, Tiberius; that none 
might doubt who was to be his ſucceflor. By this 
means, he conceiv'd, he ſhould defeat the aſpiring 
views of others: beſides, he confided in the modera · 
tion of Tiberius, and in the mightineſs of his own au · 
thority. By his example, Tiberius now adva 
Druſus to the ſupreme Magiſtracy ; whereas, while 
Germanicus yet liv'd, he acted without diſtinction to- 
wards both. In the beginning of his Letter he be · 
ſought the Gods “ that by his counfels the Repubs 
« lick might proſper ”, and then added a modeſt te- 
ſtimony concerning the qualities and behaviour of the 
young Prince, without aggravation or falſe 'embelliſh- 
ments; © that he had a wife and three children, and 
« was of the ſame age with himfelf when call'd by 
« the deified Auguſtus to that office; that Drajſus was 
4 not now by him adopted a partner in the toils of 
| Government, precipitately 5 but after eight years 
« cxperience made of his qualiſications ;; after _ 
| ons 
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« ons ſuppreſF'd,; wars concluded; the hondur of Tri- 


« umph and two Conſulſhips *, 
The Senators had foreſeen this addreſs ; hence they 
received it with, more elaborate adulation. Howeyerz 
they could deviſe nothing to decree, but . Statues to 
« the two Princes, altars to the Gods, arches ”, and 
other uſual honours : only that Marcus Sanus (trove 
to honour the Princes by the diſgrace of, the Conſul- 
ſhip: he propos'd & that all records publick and private 
« ſhould, for their date, be jnſcrib'd no more with 
cc the names of the Conſuls, but of thoſe who exer- 
« cig'd the Tribunitial power: But Haterins A- 
grippa, by moving to have © the Decrees of that 
« day engrav'd in Letters of gold, and hung up in 


« the Senate, became an object of deriſion; for 


that, as he was an ancient man, he could reap from 
his moſt abominable flattery no other fruſt but that 
of infamys ,- + , | | 
In the mean time, as the province of Africa was 
continued to Junius Bleſus; Servius Maluginenſis Prieſt 
of Jupiter, demanded that of Aſia. He inſiſted © that 
it was vainly alledged that ſuch Prieſts were not al- 
« low'd to leaye Italy: that he was under no other 
« reſtriction than thoſe of Mars and Romulus; and 
« if they were admitted to the lots of Provinces, 
«© why were thoſe of Jupiter debarr'd? That the 
* ſame was neither adjudged by the authority of the 
© people, nor in the books which aſcertain'd the fa- 
4“ cred; rites. That frequently, when the Prieſts of 
« Jupiter were detain'd by fickneſs, or engaged in 
* the. publick ; their function was ſupplied by the 
“ Pontiſs. That the function itſelf lay unfill'd for 
two and ſeventy years together, after the Death of 
« Cornelins. Merulay and yet the exerciſe of Religion 
« never ceas d. Now if in ſuch a ſeries of years, Ro- 
6e ligion could ſubſiſt unhurt without the creation of 
any ſuch Prieſt at all; how much eaſſer might his 
e * abſenes 
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4 abſence bo borne in the exerciſe of the Proconſulat 
« power for one year? That it was to ſatiate private 
cc piques, if formerly the Prieſts of Jupiter were by 
« the chief Pontifs debarr'd from the Government 
tc of Provinces. But now, by the goodneſs of the 
C Gods, the chief Pontif was alſo the chief of men; 
- a Poritif to whom emulation, hatred, ard other 
" prepoſſeſſions, had no acceſs”. 

o theſe his reaſonings ſeveral anſwers were made 
by Lentulus the Augur, and others, but all difagree- 
ing; ſo that the reſult was © to wait for the deciſion 
& of the ſupreme Pontif “. Fibers in his anſwer to 
the Senate, poſtponing his notice of the pretenſions 
of the Prieſt of Jupiter, qualified the honours decrecd 
to Druſus with the Tribunitial power; and eſpecially 
cenſur'd the & extravagance of the motion for golden 
« letters, as contrary to the cuſtom of Rome 
Letters from Druſus were likewiſe read, and chough 
modeſt in expreſſion , were conſtrued to he full of 
haughtineſs; “ had all things then taken ſueh u miſe- 
« rable turn, that even a youth, and a youth Juſt di- 
« ſtinguiſh'd with ſuch ſupeme honour, daign'd not 
«ro viſit the Gods of Rome, nor appear in Se. 
„ nate, nor begin in his native City the auſpices of 
« his dignity 2 No war detain'd him; he had no four- 
<« ney to make from remote countries, "While he was 
* only diverting himſelf upon the lakes and ſhores of 
& Campania, and pleaſure his chief ayocation. With 
« fuch tuition was he prepar d the future ruler of 
ec human kind; and this the leſſon he had learnt from 
« the maxims of his father! In truth, the Emperor 
cc himſelf, an ancient man, might find uneaſineſs in 
living under the eye of the publick, and plead a 
c life already fatigued with age and 


occupations 3 
&« but what beſides Mos and W Nan obſitu 
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OF/TACITUS, 5 
Fiberint, while he fortified the vitals of his own 
domination, afforded the Senate a ſhadow of their an- 
cient juriſdiction; by referring to their examination 
titions and claims from the Provinces. For there 
had now prevail'd amongſt the Greek Cities a lati- 
tude of inſtituting ſanCtuarics at pleaſure. Hence the 
Temples were filkd with the moſt profligate fugitive 
ſlaves: here debtors found protection againſt their cre» 
ditorsz and hither were admitted ſuch as were pur» 
ſued for capital crimes. Nor was any force of Ma- 
giſtracy or Laws ſufficient to bridle the mad zeal of 
the people, who confounding the ſacred villanies of 
men with the worſhip peculiar to the Gods, ſeditiouſ- 
ly defended theſe profane ſanctuaries, It was there- 
fore order'd that theſe cities ſhould ſend deputies to 
repreſent their claims. Some of the cities voluntarily 
relinquiſh'd the nomiaal privileges which they had ar- 
bitrarily aſſum d: many confided in their rights; a 
confidence grounded on the antiquity of their ſuper- 
ſtitions, or on the merits of their kind offices to the 
Roman people. Glorious to the Senate was the ap- 
pearance of that day, when the grants from our an- 
ceſtors, the engagements of our confederates, the 
ordinances of Kings, ſuch Kings who had reign'd as 
yet independent of the Roman power; and when 
even the ſacred worſhip of the Gods, were now all 
ſubjected to their inſpection, and their judgment free, 
as of old, to ratify or aboliſh with abſolute power. 
Firſt of all the Epheſians applied. They alledged, 
that “ Diana and Apollo were not, according to the 
« credulity of the vulgar, born at Delos: in their 
« territory flow'd the river Cenchris; where alſo 
© ſtood the Ortygian Grove: there the big · bell ĩed 
« Latona, leaning upon an Olive- tree, which even 


+ © then remain d, was deliver'd of theſe Deities; and 
« thence by their appointment the Grove became fa- 
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& cred, Thither Apollo himſelf, after hi ſlaughter 
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© of the Cyclops, retir'd for a ſanctuary from the 
© wrath of Jupiter: ſoon after, the victorious Bac- 
ce chus pardon'd the ſuppliant Amazons, who ſobght 
« refuge at the Altar of Diana: by the conceſſion of 
« Hercules, when he reign'd in Lydia, her Temple 
« was dignified with an augmentation of immunities ; 
& for during the Perſian Monarchy were they abridg- 
« ed: they were next maintain'd by the Macedonians, 
« and then by us“. 5 | | 
The Magneſians next aſſerted their claim, founded 
on an eſtabliſhment of Lucius Seipio, confirmed b 
another of Ha: the former after the defeat of An- 
tiochus; the latter after that of Mithridates, having, 
as a teſtimony of the faith and hravery of the Mag- 
neſians, dignified their Temple of the ä — 
Diana with the privileges of an inviolable Sanctuary. 
After them, the Aphrodifians and Stratoniceans pro- 
duced a grant from Ceſar the Dictator for their early 
ſervices to his party); and another lately from Au- 
guſtus, with a commendation inſerted, ** that with 


wy 


<< zeal unſhaken towards the Roman people, they had 


c“ borne the irruption of the Parthians ”. But theſe 
two people ador'd different Deities: Aphrodiſium 
was a city devoted to Venus; that of Stratonicea 
maintain'd the worſhip of Jupiter and of Diana Tri 
via. Thoſe of Hierocefarea exhibited claims of high- 
er antiquity, “ that they poſſeſs d the Perſian Diana, 
and her Temple conſecrated by King Cyrus *. 
They likewiſe pleaded the authorities of Porpenna, 
Tauricus, and of many more Captains, who had al- 
low'd the ſame ſacred immunity not to the Temple 
only, but to a precintt two miles round it. "Thoſe of 
Cyprus pleaded right of ſanftuary to three of their 
Templesz the moſt ancient founded by Aerias to the 
Paphian Venus; another by his fon Amathus to the 
Amathuſian Venus; the third to the Salaminian Ju- 


piter by Teucer, the ſon of TVamon, when he 


d 
from the fury of his father, © Tus 
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The deputies too of other cities were heard. But 
the Senate tir'd with ſo many, and becauſe there was 
a contention begun amongſt particular parties for par- 
ticular cities; gave power to the Conſuls © to ſearch 
« jnto the validity of their ſeveral pretenſions, and 
« whether in them no fraud was interwoven ”z with 
orders © to lay the whole matter once more before 
the Senate. The Confuls reported, that, beſides 
the cities already mention'd, “ they had found the 
« Temple of Eſculapius at Pergamos to be a genuine 
“ Sanctuary: the reſt claim'd upon originals, from 


« the darkneſs of antiquity, altogether obſcure. 


« Smyrna particularly pleaded an Oracle of Apollo, 
te in obedience to which they had dedicated a Tem- 
« ple to Venus Stratonices as did the Iſle of Tenos 
& an oracular order from the ſame God, to ere to 
« Neptune a Statue and Temple, Sardis urged a la- 
« ter authority, namely a grant from the Great A. 
« [exander z and Miletus inſiſted on one from King 
« Darius: as to the Deities of theſe two cities; one 
* worſhipped Diana; the other, Apollo. And Crete 
« too demanded. the privilege of Sanctuary to a Sta- 
« tue of the deified Auguſtus ”, Hence diverſe or- 
ders of Senate were made, by which, though great 
reverence was expreſs'd towards the Deities, yet the 
extent of the Sanctuaries was limited; and the ſeve- 
ral people were injoin'd © to hang up in each Tem- 
« ple the preſent Decree engraven in braſs, as a ſa- 
© cred Memorial, and a reſtraint againſt their lapſing, 
te under the colour of Religion, into the abuſes and 
* claims of ſuperſtition ”. 

At the ſame time, a vehement diſtemper having 
ſeiz'd Livia, obliged the Emperor to haſten his return 
to Rome; ſeeing hitherto the mother and ſon lived 


in apparent unanimity; or perhaps mutually diſguis'd 


their hate: for, not long before, Livia, having — 
cat 
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cated a Statue to the deiſied Auguſtus, near the The- 
atre of Marcellus, had the name of Tiberius inſerib'd 
after her own. This he was belicved to have re- 
ſented heinouſly, as a degrading the dignity of the. 
Prince; but to have buried his reſentment under dark 
diſſimul ation. Upon this occaſion therefore, the Se- 
nate decreed . ſupplications to the Gods; with the 
c celebration of the greater Roman Games, under 
« the direction of the Pontifs, the Augurs, the Col. 
te lege of fifteen, aſſiſted by the College of ſeven, and 
te the fraternity of Auguſtal Prieſts”. Lucia Apro- 
ziu5 had mov d, that « with the reſt might preſide 
« the company of Heralds”. Tiberius oppos d it; 
he diſtinguiſh'd between the juriſdiction of the Prieſts 
and theirs z © for that at no time had the Heralds ar- 
« riv'd ro ſo much preheminence: but for the Au- 
« guſtal fraternity, they were therefore added, becauſe 
« they exercis'd a Prieſthood peculiar to that family 
4 for which the preſent vows and folemnities were 
« made. | , 
It is no part of my purpoſe to trace all the votes 
of particular men, unleſs they are memorable for 
integrity or for notorious infamy : this I conceiye 
to be the principal duty of an Hiſtorian, that he ſup- 
preſs no inſtance of virtue; and that by the dread of 
future infamy and the cenſures of poſterity, men 
may be deterr'd from deteſtahle actions and proſtitute 
ſpeeches, Jn ſhort, ſuch was the abomination of thoſe 
Times, fo prevailing the contagion of flattery, that 
not only the firſt Nobles, whoſe obnoxious ſplendour 
found protection only in obſequiouſneſs; but all whe 
had been Conſuls, a great part of ſuch as had been 
Pretors, and even many of the unregiſter'd Senators, 
ſtrove for priority in the rileneſs and exceſs of their 
votes. There is a tradition, that Tiberins, as often 
as he went out of the Senate, was wont 9 
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out in Greek, Oh men prepar d for bondage! Len, 
even Tiberius, he who could not bear publick liberty, 
nauſeated this proſtitute tameneſs of ſlaves. ? 
Hence by degrees they proceeded” from acts of 
abaſement to thoſe of vengeance. Cars Silants, Pro- 
conſul of Aſia, accus d by theſe our Allies of robbing 
the publick, was farther impleaded by Adamercus Scan. 
rus once Conful, Junius Otho Pretor, and Brutidins 
Niger Edile: they charged him with © yiolating the 
« Divinity of Auguſt us, and with deſpiſing the Maje- 
« ſty of Tiberius Mamercus boaſted, that he imi- 
tated the great examples of old; - that Zacins Cotta 
« was accus'd by Scipia; Servius Galla by Cato the 
« Cenſor; Publius Muiiut by Marcus Scaurus A 
wild compariſons as if ſuch crimes, then not exiſt- 
ing; and now begot by flattery, were avenged by Sr. f 
pio and Cato; or by that very Scaurut, whom this | 
ſame Mamercus his great grandſon, and the reproach - 8 
of his progenitors, was now diſgraeing by the vile | 
occupation of an Informer! The old employment af | 
Junius Otho, was that of a Schoolmaſter. Thence 
being by the power of Sejanus created a Senator, he | 
labour'd by notorious attempts to triumph over the { 
baſeneſs. of his original. Brucidius abounded in wor- 
thy accompliſhments; and, had he proceeded in the 
uprighr toad, was in the ready way to every the moſt 
diſtinguiſh d honour: but eagerneſs. hutried him, while 
he puſh d to out · travel firſt his equals, afterwards his 
ſuperiors, and at laſt his own- very hopes: a courſe 
which has ouer whelm d even many virtuous men, who 
ſcorning acquirements that came flow but attended 
with ſecurity, graſp'd at ſuch as were ſudden though 
Iink d to deſtruc tion. 1 25 
Gellus Poplicola, and Marcus Paconins increas d the 
number of the aceuſers; the former Queſtor to Jila- 
#4, the other his Lieutenant. Neither was it doubt- 


ed but the accusd was guilty of cruelty and extorti- 
* 15:12 2 Oo, 
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on. But he was beſet with a ſeries of hardſhips; 
dangerous even to the innocent; when, beſides fo 
many Senators his open foes, he was to reply ſingle 
to the moſt eloquent pleaders of all Aſia, choſen pur. 
poſely to accuſe him; ignorant as he was of pleading 
and beſet with capital tetrors 5 a circumſtance which 
diſables the moſt practis d Eloquence: neither did Ti- 
berius ſpare him; but, with an awful voice and coun- 
tenance, daunted and interrupted him with inceſſant 
queſtions z nor was he allow'd leiſure to refute or 
evage them; nay, he was often forced to confeſs, 
leſt the Emperor ſhould have ask'd in vain. The 
ſlaves too of Silanus, in order to be examin'd by tor- 
ture, were deliver'd in fale to the City-Steward ; and 
that none of his relations might engage in his de- 
Fence, or aid him under ſuch a heavy proſecution, 
crimes of Treaſon were ſubjoin'd; a ſure bar to all 
help, and a ſeal upon their lips. Having therefore 
requeſted an interval of a few days, he tried the Em- 
peror by a Memorial, in which he menaced him with 
the publick odium, and blended expoſtulations with 
Prayers. | id | #68} 

Tiberius , the better to palliate by precedent his 
purpoſes againſt Silanus, caus d to be recited a Repre- 
ſentation from Auguſtus, concerning Voleſus Meſſala, 
Proconſul of the ſame province, and the Decree of 
Senate made againſt him. He then ask d Lucius Piſo 
his opinion: Piſo, after a long preface of the Empe- 
ror's clemency, propos d . to interdict Silanus from 
« fire and water, and to baniſh: him into the Iſland 
« (yarus”. The reſt voted the ſame: thing; only 
that Cneius Lentulus movd “ that the eſtate deſcend- 
« ing from his mother Cornelia ſhould be diſtinguiſh d 
6 from his own, and reſtor d to his ſon . Tiberius 


afſented. But Cornelius Dolabella purſuing his old 
ſtrain of adulation, and having firſt expos d the mo- 
rals of Si/anys, added © that no man of /profligate © 


— 


manner 
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« ners, and mark'd with infamy, ſhould be admitted 
« to the lot of Provinces; and of this their charac- 
« ter the Prince was to judge. Tranſgreſſigns, he 
« ſaid, were puniſh'd by the Laws: but how much 
« more merciful would it be to prevent tranſgreflors ! 
« more merciful to the men themſelves, more to the 
« Provinces ”. 4 95 
Againſt this Tiberius reaſon'd, “ that in truth he 

« was not ignorant of the prevailing rumours con- 
« cerning the conduct of Su, ; but eſtabliſhments 
& muſt not be built upon rumours: in the admini- 
« ſtration of Provinces, many had diſappointed our 
“ hopes; and many our fears. Some were by the 
« great weight of affairs, rous'd into vigilance and 
« amendment; others degenerated and ſunk under 
« them: the Prince could not within his own view 
& comprize all things; nor was it at all expedient. 
« for him to make himſelf anſwerable for the cha- 
c racters of other men engaged in purſuits of ambi- 
« tion. Laws were therefore 2 againſt facts 
« committed, becauſe all things future are hid in un- 
&« certainty, Such were the inſtitutions of our an- 
« ceſtorsz that if crimes preceded, puniſhments were 
© to follow: nor ſhould they change eſtabliſhments 
« wiſely contriv'd and always approv'd. The Prince 
& had already ſufficiency of burdens, and even ſuffici- 
“ ency of power: the authority of the Laws de- 
4 creas'd when that of the Prince advanced; nor 
* was Sovereignty to be exerciſed where the Laws 
* would ſerve”, A popular ſpeech 53 and the more 
joyfully heard as acts of popularity were rare with 
Tiberius, To it he added, prudent as he was in mi- 
tigating exceſſes, where his own proper reſentments 
did not controul- him; © that Gyarus was an unhoſ- 
„ pitable Iſland, and devoid of human culture; that, 
* in favour to the Junian family, and to a Patrician 
E lately. of their own Order, they ſhould allow him 
n & foy 
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te for his place of exile the Iſle of Cythera: that thig 
ge too was the requeſt of Torgquata the ſiſter of Silan, 
ce a Veſtal virgin of primitive ſanſtity . This mo- 
tion prevail'd. | . 
The Cyrenians were afterwards heard; and Cefus 
Cordus charged by them, and impleaded by Axchariug 
Priſcus, for plundering the Province, was condemn'd, 
Lucius Ennius a Roman Knight, was impeach d of 
Treaſon, “ for that he had converted an Effigies of 
tc the Prince into common uſes of filver ”, but Tibe- 
rius withſtood admitting him as a criminal, Againſt 
this acquittal Ateius Capito openly declar d his Pro- 
teſt from an affected ſpirit of liberty : “ for that the 
« Emperor ought not to ſnatch from the fathers the 
« power of penalties; nor ought ſuch a mighty ini- 
cc quity to paſs unpuniſh'd : that truly he might be 
tc paſſive under his own grieyances z but let him not 
« give up the indignation of the Senate and the in- 
cc juries done the Commonwealth ”. Tiberius conſi- 
der'd rather the drift of theſe words than the ex- 
preſſion, and perſiſted in his interpoſition. The in- 
famy of Capito was the more ſignal, becauſe learn 
as he was in Laws human and divine, he thus debas d 
the dignity of the State, and his own perſonal accom- 
pliſhments. | 1 
The next was a religions debate, in what Temple 
to place the gift vow d by the Roman Knights to 
Fortune ſtild the EZqueſtriap, for the recovery of Li- 
via: for, though in the City were many Temples to 
this Goddeſs, yet none had that title. At laſt it 
was diſcover'd that at Antium was one thus named: 


* 
* 


nd as all the religious Inſtitutions in the cities of 
Italy, all the Temples and Statues of the Deities, 
were included in the Juriſdiction and Sovereignty off 
Rome; the gift was order'd to be preſented then 
Vhile matters of Religion were on foot, the ani{wa 
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OF TACITUS. 187 
of Jupiter, was now produced by Tiberius, who re- 


cited a Statute of the Pontifs, © that when the Prieſt 
« of Jupiter was taken ill, he might with the con- 
« ſent of the Chief Pontif be abſent two nights, ex- 
« cept on days of publick ſacrifice, and never more 
tc than twice in the ſame year”. This regulation 
made under Auguſtus, ſufficiently ſhew'd that a year's 
abſence and the adminiſtration of Provinces, were- not 
allow'd to the Prieſts of Jupiter. He likewiſe quoted 
the example of Lucius Metellus, Chief Pontif, who 
teſtrain'd to Rome Aulus Poſtumius, who was under 
that character. So the lot of Aſia was conferr'd on 
that Conſular who was next in ſeniority to AMalugi - 


nenſit. | 

Boring this time Zepidns ask'd leave of the Senate; 
to ſtrengthen and beautify at his expence the Baſilick 
of Paulus; a peculiar Monument of the Emilian fa- 
mily; For even then it was uſual with private men 
to be magnificent in publick ſtructures. Nor had Aa- 
guſtus blam'd Taurus, Philippus, or Balbits, for apply- | 
| ing their overflowing wealth, or the ſpoils of the f 
| enemy, towards the decoration of the City, and the 
| perpetuation of their own renown. By their exam- 
| plc Lepidus, though but moderately rich, meant now 
o refreſh with this ſolertinity the venerable glory of 


his Anceſtors. - But, as the Theatre of Pompey was 
conſum'd by accidental fire, Tiberius undertook to 
5 rebuild it; becauſe none of the family were equal to 
the charges and promis d that it ſhould, notwith- 
. ſtanding, be till call'd by the name of Pompey. At 
, the ſame time, he celebrated the praiſes of Sanur, 
K and to his vigilance and efforts aſcrib'd it, that 4 
„ flame ſo violent was ſtopp'd at one building only. 
Hence the fathers decreed a Statue to Sjanus, to be 
N mpg upon the Theatre of Pompey: nor was ik 
bong after that the Emperor, when he dignified Juni- 
t 4% Bleſns with the enſigus of 1 declar'd © that 
19 A Bb 3 
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« in honour to Sejanus he did it“; for, to Sejanus, 
Bleſus was uncle. 

And yer the actions of Bleſus were entitled to ſo 
much diſtinction. For, Tacfarinas, though often re- 
puls d, yet ſtill repairing his forces in the heart of 
Africa, had arriv'd to ſuch a pitch of arrogance, that 
he ſent Embaſſadors to Tiberius with demands, © for 
£ a ſettlement to himſelf and his army“; other. 
wiſe he threaten'd © everlaſting War“. They fay 
that upon no occaſion did ever Tiberius, for any inſult 
offer'd himſelf and the Roman name, manifeft a more 
ſenſible indignation z “ that a deſerter and a robber 
« ſhould thus, like an equal foe, offer terms: when, 
« in truth, not to ſuch a terrible foe as Spartacus 

was granted an admiſſion to the privilege of treaty 
and pacification, while, after the ſlaughter of ſo ma- 
ny Conſular armies, he ſtill carried, with impunity, 
« fire and deſolation thro* Italy; tho' the Common- 
wealth, then engaged in two mighty wars, with 
Sertorius and Mithridates, was gaſping under 
« them. Much leſs was Tacfarinas, a free booter, 

when the Roman people were in their moſt glori- 
ce ous elevation, to be bought off by terms of peace 
« and the conceſſion of lands”. Hence he commiſ- 
fion'd Bleſus, © to engage all his followers, by the 
© hopes of indemnity, to lay down their arms; but 
« to get into his hands the leader himſelf, by what- 
& ever means ”. 

So that by this pardon many were brought over; 
and the war was forthwith proſecuted againſt him by 
ſtratagems not unlike his own. For as he, who in 

ſtrengrh of men was unequal, but-in arts of ſtealth 
and pillaging ſuperior,” made his incurſions in ſepa- 
rate bands, and thence could at once elude any at- 
tack of ours, and harraſs us by ambuſnhes vf hs; 
on our ſide, three diſtin routs were reſolv'd, an 
three ſeveral bodies form'd, - Scipio, the Proconſurs 
33 Lieutenant, 
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OF TACITUS. - 189 
Lieutenant, commanded on that quarter whence Tur. 
farinas made his depradations upon” the Leptitanians, 
and then his retreat amongſt the Garamantes: in 
another quarter Bleſus the ſon led a band of his own, 
to protect the territory of the Cirtenſians from raya- 
ges: between both march'd the Proconſul himfelf, 
with the flower of the army, erecting forts and eaſt- 
ing up entrenchments in convenient places. By theſe 
diſpoſitions he cramp'd the foe, croſs d their motions 
and made all their proceedings painful: for whic 
ever way they turn'd, ſtill ſome party of the Roman 
forces was upon them; in front; in flanks and often 
at their heels: and by this means were many ſlain, 
or made priſoners, This triple army was again ſplit 
by Bleſus into bands ſtill ſmaller, and over each a 
Centurion of tried brayery placed. Neither did he; 
as uſual at the end of the ſeaſon, draw off his forces 
from the field, or diſpoſe them into winter-quarters 
in the old Province but, as in the firſt heat of war, 
having rais'd more forts, he diſpatch'd light parties, 
acquainted with the wilderneſs, who drove Tacfart. 
nas before them, continually ſhifting his huts; till 
having taken his brother, he retreated z too ſuddenly 
however for the good of the province, as there were 
ſill left behind inſtruments to rekindle the war. But 
Tiberius took it for concluded, and likewiſe granted to 
Bleſus that he ſhould be by the Legions ſaluted Impe- 
rator: an ancient honour, uſually done to the old 
Roman Captains, who, upon their ſucceſsful exploits 
for their country, were in the ſhouts and vehemence 
of victory, thus complemented by their armies: and 
there have been at once ſeveral Imperatorsz; without 
any pre-eminence- of one over the reſt. It was a title 


vouchſafed to ſome even by Auguſtxs and now, for 
he [aſt time, by 7iberins to Bleſus. | 


© This year died two illuſtrious men; the firſt, 4f- 
u, Saloninus, ſplendid in his relations and deſcent : 
7 | Marcus 
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Agrippa and Aſinius Pollio were his grandi 
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to the Emperor's grand-daughter. The ſecond, Atei- 
u. Capito, already mention d above: in civil acquire. 
ments, the foremoſt man in Rome; for pedigree, his 
prandfathet was only a Centurion under Ha, but his 
ther arriv'd to the Pretorſhip. Auguſtus had-puſh'd 
him early into the Conſulſhip, that by the grandeur 
of that office, he might be ſet above Antiſtius Labeo, 


who excell'd in equal accompliſhments z for; that age 


produced together theſe two ornaments of peace: but 
Labeo preſery'd unſtain'd a ſpirit of liberty, and thence 
was more the object of Sooner renown ; While Capito 

greater credit with. thoſe 
who bore rule. The former, as he was never ſuffer d 
to riſe beyond the Pretorſhip, met with matter of 
praiſe from a ſource of injury: to the other, with 
the glory of the Conſultatez accrued likewiſe the en- 
vy, and with envy hatred. 122 big ch gi, 
Junia too, now ſixty four. years after the Battle of 
Philippi, finiſh'd her courſe ; the niece of Cato, ſiſter 
of Brutus and wife of Caſſius, Her Will made much 
noiſe amongſt the populace z for that being immenſe- 
ly rich, and having honourably diſtinguiſh'd with lega- 
cies almoſt all the great men of Rome, ſhe omitted 
Tiberius: an omiſſion which he took civilly, nor hin- 


_ der'd her Panegyrick from being pronounced in 3 
o- 


lick, nor her Funeral from being celebrated wit 
ther cuſtomary ſolemnities. Before it, were borne 
the Images of twenty the moſt noble families, the 
Manlii, the Quinctii, and other names of equal luſtre: 
but ſuperior to all ſhone Caſſius and Brutus, on this 
very account, that their Images were not, upon this 
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BOOK IV. 
HEN Caias Aſinius and Caius Ant iſt ius 
a V9 | were Conſuls, Tiberius was in his ninth 
BBY years the ſtate compos'd, and his fa- 

AF mily flouriſhing (for the death of Ger- 
manicus he reckon'd amongſt the inci- 
= dents of his proſperity) when ſuddenly 
fortune began to grow boiſterous, and he himſelf to 
tyrannize, or to furniſh others with the weapons of 
tyranny. The beginning and cauſe of this turn aroſe 
from Elius Sejanus, Captain of the Pretorian Cohorts. 
Of his power I have above made mention; I ſhall 
now explain his original, his manners, and by what 
black deeds he ſtrove to ſnatch the Sovereignty, He 
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was born at Vulſinii, ſon to Sejus Strabo a Roman 
Knight; in his early youth he was a follower of Cai- 
us Ceſar (grand-ſon of Auguſtus) and lay then under 
the contumely of having for hire expos'd. himſelf to 
the conſtupration of Apicins z a debauchee wealthy 
and profaſe : next by various artifices he fo enchant- 
ed Tiberins, that he who to all others was dark and 
unſearchable, became to Sejanus alone deſtitute of all 
reſtraint and caution : nor did he ſo much accompliſh 
this by any ſuperior efforts of policy (for at his own 
ſtratagems he was vanquiſh'd by others) as by the 
rage of the Gods againſt the Roman State, to Rich 
he prov'd alike deſtructire when he flourith'd and 
when he fell. His perſon was hardy and equal to fa- 
tigues; his ſpirit daring but cover d; ſedulous to 
diſguiſe his own counſels, dextrous to blacken others; 
alike fawning and imperious; to appearance exactly 
modeſt; but in his heart foſtering the luſt of domi- 
nation; and, with this view, engaged at one time 
in profuſion, largeſſes, and luxury; and again, often 
laid out in application and vigilance; qualities no leſs 
pernicious, when perſonated by ambirion for the ac- 
quiring of Empire. 

The authority of his Command over the Guards, 
which was but moderate before his time, he extend - 
ed, by gathering into one Camp all the Pretorian 
Cohorts then diſperſed over the City; that thus 
united, they might all at once receive his orders, and 
by continually beholding their own numbers and 
ſtrength, conceive confidence in themſelves and prove 


a terror to all other men. He pretended, © that the 
ce ſoldiers, while they liv'd ſcatter'd, liv'd looſe and 
« debauch'd that when gather'd into a body, there 


“ could, in any haſty emergency, be more reliance 
© upon their ſuccour; and that when encamp'd, re- 
© mote from the allurements of the town, they 
* would in their diſcipline be more exact and fe- 
Ru N | it Katt. 
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= c vere”, When the encampment was finiſh'd, he 
began gradually to allure the affections of the ſoldi- 
ers, by all the ways of affabiliry, court, and famili- 
arity: it was he too who choſe the Centurions, he 
who choſe the Tribunes. Neither in his purſuits of 
ambition did the Senate eſcape him; but by diſtin- 
guiſhing his followers in it with offices and provinces, 
he cultivated power and a party there: for, to all 
this Tiberius was intirely reſign d; and even ſo paſſi- 
onate for him, that not in converſation only, but in 

ublick, in his ſpeeches to the Senate and le, 
he treated and extoll d him, as the ſharer of his bur- 
dens; nay, allow'd his Effigies to be publickly ador'd, 
in the ſeveral Theatres, in all places of popular con- 
yention, and even amongſt the Eagles of the Legi- 
ONS. 

But to his deſigns were many retardments: the 
Imperial houſe was full of Ceſars; the Emperor's ſon 
a grown man, and his grand-ſons of age: and becauſe 
the cutting them off all at once, was dangerous; the 
treaſon he meditated, requir'd a gradation of mur- 
ders. He however choſe the darkeſt method, and to 
begin with Druſus; againſt whom he was tranſported 

with a freſh motive of rage, For, Dru ſus impatient 
of a rival, and in his temper inflamable, had upon 
ſome occaſional conteſt, ſhaken his fiſt at Sejanns, and, 
as he prepar'd to reſiſt, given him a blow on the face. 
As he therefore caſt about for every expedient of re- 
venge, the readieſt ſeem'd to apply to Livia his wife: 
ſhe was the fiſter of Ger manicus, and from an un- 
comely perſon in her childhood, grew afterwards to 
excel in lovelineſs. As his paſſion for this Lady was 
vehement, he tempted her to adultery, and having 
fulfil'd the firſt iniquity (nor will a woman, who has 
ſacrificed her chaſtity, ſtick at any other) he carried 
her greater lengths, to the views of marriage, a x4 
nerſhip in the Empire, and even the murder of her 
8 2 | husband. 
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husband. Thus ſhe, the niece of Auguſtus, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Tiberius, the mother of children by 
Druſus, defil'd her ſelf, her anceſtors, and her poſteri- 
ty, with a municipal adulterer and all to exchange 
an honourable condition pofleſs'd, for purſuits flagiti- 
ous and uncertain. Into a fellowſhip in the guilt was 
aflum'd Eudemus Phyſician to Livia, and, under co- 
lour of his profeſſion, frequently with her in private, 
Sejanus too, to avoid the jealouſy of the adultereſs, 
diſcharged from his bed Apicata his wife, her by 
whom he had three children. But till the mighti- 
neſs of the iniquity terrified them, and thence cre- 
= caution, delays, and frequently oppoſite coun- 
els. 13 

During this, in the beginning of the year, Druſus 
one of the ſons of Germanicus, put on the manly 
Robe; and upon him the Senate conferr'd the ſame 
honours decreed before to his brother Nero. A ſpeech 
was added by Tiberius with a large Encomium upon 
his ſon, “ that with the tenderneſs of a father he 
« ugd the children of his brother. For, Druſus, 
however rare it be for power and unanimity to ſubſiſt 
together, was eſteem d benevolent, certainly not ill 
diſpos'd, towards theſe youths. Now again was re- 
tiv'd by Tiberius the propoſal of a progreſs into the 
Provinces; a ſtale propoſal, always hollow, but often 
feign d. He pretended “ the multitude of Veterans 
4 diſcharged, and thence the neceſſity of recruiting 
<« the armies; that Volunteers were wanting, or if 
& already ſuch there were, they were chiefly the ne- 
& cefſitous and vagabonds, and deſtitute of the like 
“ modeſty and courage”. He likewiſe curſorily re- 
counted the number of the Legions, and what Coun- 
tries they defended: a detail which I think it behoves 
me alſo to repeat; that thence may appear what was 
then the complement of the Roman forces, what 
Kings their confederates, and how much more narrow 
the limits of the Empire. | Italy 
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Italy was on each fide guarded by two fleets z one 


at Miſenum, one at Ravenna; and the coaſt joining 


to Gaul, by the Gallies taken by Auguſtus at the 
Battle of Actium, and ſent powerfully mann'd to 
Forojulium. But the chief ſtrength Jay - upon the 
Rhine; they were eight Legions, a common guard 
upon the Germans and the Gauls. The reduction of 
Spain, lately completed, was maintain'd by three. 

auritania was poſſeſſed by King Juba; a Realm 
which he held as a gift from the Roman people: the 
reſt of Africa by two Legions; and Egypt by the 
like number. Four Legions kept in ſubjection all the 
mighty range of country, extending from the next 
limits of Syria, as far as the Euphrates, and border- 
ing upon the Iberians, Albanians, and other Princi- 
palities, who by our might are protected againſt fo- 
reign Powers. Thrace was held by Rhemetalces, and 
the ſons of Cotys 3 and both banks of the Danube by 
four Legions; two in Pannonia, two in Meſia. In 
Dalmatia likewiſe, were placed two; who, by the ſi- 
tuation of the country, were at hand to ſupport the 
former, and had not far to march into Italy, were 
any ſudden ſuccours requir'd there: tho Rome too had 
her peculiar, ſoldiery; three City- Cohorts, and nine 
Pretorian, liſted chiefly out of Etruria and Umbria, 
or from the ancient Latium and the old Roman Co- 
lonies.. In the ſeveral Provinces, beſides, were diſpo- 
ſed, according to their ſituation and neceſſity, the 
fleets of the ſeveral confederates, with their ſquadrons 
and battalions; a number of forces not much diffe- 
rent from all the reſt: but the particular detail would 
be uncertain; ſince, according to the exigency of 
times, they often ſhifted ſtations, with numbers ſome- 
times enlarged, ſometimes reduce. 

It will, I believe, fall in properly here to review 
alſo the other parts of the Adminiſtration, and by 
what meaſures it was hitherto conducted, till with 

247 * l . the 
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the beginning of this year the Government of Tibe- Z 5: 
rius began to wax worſe. Firſt then, all publick, 


nd every private buſineſs of moment, was determin'd 

the Senate: to the great men he allow'd liberty 
of debate: thoſe who in their debates laps'd into flat- 
tery, he check'd: in conferring preferments, he was 
guided by merit, by ancient nobility, renown in war 
abroad, by civil'accompliſhments at home; inſomuch 
that it was manifeſt, his choice could not have been 
better. There remain'd to the Conſuls, there re- 
main'd to the Pretors the uſual marks of their digni- 
ties; to inferiour Magiſtrates the independent exer- 
ciſe of their charges; and the Laws, where the pow- 
er of the Prince was not concern'd, were in proper 
force. The tributes, duties, and all publ ick receipts, 
were directed by companies of Roman Knights: the 
management of his own revenue he committed only 
to thoſe of the moſt noted qualifications 5 moſtly 
known by himſelf, and to ſome known by reputation 
alone : and when once taken, they were continued, 
without all reſtriction of term; ſince moſt grew old 
in the ſame employ ments. The populace were indeed 
aggriev'd by the dearth of proviſions z but without 
any fault of the Prince: nay, he ſpar'd no poſſible ex- 
pence nor pains to remedy the effects of barrenneſs in 
the earth, and of wrecks at ſea, He proyided that 
the Provinces ſhould not be oppreſſed with new impo- 
ſitions; and that no extortion, or violence ſhould be 
committed by the Magiſtrates in raiſing the old: 
there were no infamous corporal puniſhments, no 
confiſcations of goods. 72 nen PAL 

The Emperor's poſſeſſions thro Italy, were thin; 
the behaviour of his ſlaves modeſt; the freedmen who 
managed his houſe, few; and in his diſputes with 
particulars, the Courts were open and the Law equal. 
All which reſtraints he obſerv'd, not, in truth, in 
the ways of complaiſance and popularity z but — 


» 
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ſtern, and for the moſt part terrible; yet ſill he re- 


tain'd them, 'till by the Death of Druſus they were | 


abandon'd : for, while he livd they continued; be- 
cauſe Sejanm, while he was but laying the founda- 
tions of his power, ſtudied to recommend himſelf by 
good counſels. He then had beſides, an avenger to 
dread, one who diſguis'd not his enmity, but was 
frequent in his complaintsz © that when the ſon 


cc was in his prime, another was call'd, as Coad- 


ce jutor, to the Government; nay, how little was 
ce wanting to his being declar'd Collegue in the 
« Empire? That the firſt advances to Sovereignty 
ce are ſteep and perillous; but, once you are en- 
cc ter' d, parties and inſtruments are ready to eſpouſe 
« you. Already a Camp for the Guards was form'd, 
« by the pleaſure and authority of the Captain : in- 
« to his hands the ſoldiers were deliver'd: in the 
« Theatre of Pompey his Statue was beheld : in his 
« grand-children would be mixt the blood of the 
« Druſi with that of Sjanus. After all this what 
« remainꝰd but to ſupplicate his modeſty to reſt 
cc contented”. Nor was it rarely that he utter'd 
theſe diſguſts, nor to a few; beſides, his wife being 
debauch'd, all his ſecrets were betray'd. 
Sejanus therefore judging it time to | diſpatch, 
choſe ſuch a poyſon as by operating gradually, 
might preſerve the appearances of a caſual diſ- 
eaſe, This was adminiſterd to Druſus by Lyzdus 
the Eunuch, as, eight years after, was learnt. Now 
during all the days of his illneſs, Tiberius diſcloſed 
no ſymptoms of anguiſh (periiaps from oſtentation 
of a firmneſs of ſpirit) nay, when he had expir'd, 
and while he was yet unburied, he enter'd the Se- 
nate; and finding the Conſuls placed upon a common 
ſeat, as a teſtimony of their grief; he admoniſtid 
them of their dignity and ſtation: and as the Se- 
nators burſt into tears, he ſmother'd his riſing ſighs, 
n B W and, 
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and, by a Speech utter'd without heſitation, anima- J ; 
ted them. © He, in truth, was not ignorant, ge 


Sa, 4 My 
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« ſaid, that he might be tenſur'd, for having thus 4 


cc in the firſt throbs of ſorrow, beheld the face of 
cc the Senate; when moſt of thoſe who feel the 
&« freſh pangs of mourning, can ſcarce endure the 
© ſoothings of their kindred, ſcarce behold the day: 
& neither were ſuch to be condemn'd of weakneſs : MW 
« but for himſelf, he had more powerful conſola- 
« tjons; ſuch as aroſe from embracing the Com- 
c mon wealth, and purſuing her welfare”. He then 
lamented © the extreme age of his mother, the ten- 
« der years of his grand-ſons, his own days in de- 
cc clenſionꝰ; and defir'd that, “ as the only allevi- 
cc ation of the preſent evils, the Children of Ger- 
« manicus might be introduced“. The Conſuls there» 
fore went for them, and having with kind words for- 
tified their young minds, preſented them to the Em- 
peror. He took them by the hand and faid, © Con- 
« ſcript Fathers, theſe infants, bereft of their fa- 
& ther, I committed to their uncle; and beſought 
« him that, tho' he had iſſue of his own, he would 

« rear and nouriſh them no otherwiſe than as the 
<« immediate offspring of his blood; that he would 


« appropriate them as ſtays to himſelf and poſ- 

terity. Druſus being ſnatchd from us, to you 
I addreſs the ſame prayers; and in the preſence 
of the Gods, in the face of your country, I adjure 
you, receive into your protection, take under your 
« tuition the great grand- children of Auguſt us; chil» 
dren, deſcended from anceſtors the moſt glorious 
in the State: towards them fulfil your own, ful- 
« fil my duty. To you, Nero; to you, Druſus, theſe 
« Senators are in the ſtead of a father; and ſuch is 
ce the ſituation of your birth, that on the Common- 


« wealth muſt light all the good and evil which be- 
« falls you“. | 
All 
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All this was heard with much weeping, and fol- 


Ftowed with propitious prayers and vows: and had he 
only gone thus far, and in his ſpeech obſerv'd a 
medium, he had left the ſouls of his hearers full of 
=E ſympathy and applauſe. But, by renewing an old 
project, always chimerical and ſo often ridicul'd, a- 
' * & bout © reſtoring the Republick, reinſtating it again 
„ in the Conſuls, or whoever elſe would undertake 
c the adminiſtration”; he forfeited his faith even in 
= affcrtions which were commendable and ſincere. To 


' * the memory of Druſus were decreed the ſame ſolem- 


nities as to that of Germanicus; with many ſuperadd- 


ed; agrecably to the genius of flattery, which de- 


I lights in variety and improvements. Moſt ſignal was 


the luſtre of the Funeral in a conſpicuous procefli- 
on of Images; when at it appear'd in a pompous 
train, Eneas, father of the Julian race; all the Kings 
of Alba, and Romulus founder of Rome; next the 
Sabine Nobility, Attus Clauſus, and his deſcendents 
of the Claudian family. 

In relating the death of Druſw, I have follow'd 
the greateſt part of our Hiſtorians, and the moſt 
faithful: I would not however omit a rumour which 
in thoſe times was fo prevailing that it is not ex- 
tinguiſh'd in ours; “ that Sjanus having by adulte- 
« ry gaind Livia to the murder, had likewiſe en- 
« gaged by conſtupration the affections and concur- 
&« rence. of Ligdus the Eunuch ; becauſe Lygdus was, 
© for his youth and lovelineſs, dear to his maſter, 
“ and one of his chief attendants: that when the 
« time and place of poyſoning, were by the conſpi- 
ce rators concerted z the Eunuch carried his bold- 
4 neſs fo high, as to charge upon Druſus a delign of 
« poyſoning Tiberius; and ſecretly warning the Em- 
c“ peror of this, adviſed him to ſhun the firſt draught 
ce offer'd him in the next entertainment at his ſon's: 
that the old man poſſeſſed with this fictitious Trea- 


Part II. | 3 don, 


cc ſon, after he had ſate down to table, having receiv- 
« ed the cup deliver'd it to Druſus, who ignorantly MF 
« and gayly drank it off: that this heighten'd the 
« jealouſy and apprehenſions of Tiberius, as if thro' 
« fear and ſhame his ſon had ſwallow'd the ſame 
« death, which for his father he had contriv'd“. 
| Theſe brutings of the populace, beſides that they 
are ſupported by no certain Author, may be eafily 


refuted. - For, who of common prudence (much leſs 


Tiberius ſo long practiſed in great affairs) would to 
his own ſon, without hearing him, preſent the mor- 
tal bane z with his own hands too, and cutting off 
for ever all poſhbility of retraction? Why would he 


not rather have tortured the miniſter of the poyſon > 
Why. not inquird into the author of the poyſon? 


Why not obſerv'd towards his only fon, a ſon hi- E: 


therto convicted of no iniquity, that ſlowneſs and he- 
ſitation, which even in his proceedings againſt ſtran- 
gers, was inherent in him? But as Sejanus was rec- 
kon'd the framer of every wickedneſs, therefore, from 
the exceſhve fondneſs of Tiberius towards him, and 
from the hatred of all others towards both, things 
the moſt fabulous and direful, were believed of them; 
beſides that common fame is ever moſt fraught with 
tales of horrour upon the departure of Princes. In 
truth, the plan and proceſs of the murder were firſt 
diſcover'd by Apicata, wife of Sejanu, and laid open 
upon the rack by Eudemus and Ligdus. Nor has any 
Writer appear'd ſo outrageous to charge it upon 
Tiberius; tho in other inſtances they have ſedulouſ- 
ly collected and inflam'd every action of his. My 
own purpoſe in recounting and cenſuring this ru- 
mour, was to blaſt, by fo glaring an example, the 
credit of groundleſs tales; and to requeſt of thoſe in- 
to whoſe hands our preſent undertaking ſhall come, 
that they would not prefer hear-ſays, void of cre- 
dibility and raſhly ſwallow'd, to the narrations. of 
truth not adulterated with romance, To 
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To proceed; whilſt Tiberius was pronouncing in 


publick the Panegyrick of his ſon, the Senate and 
people aſſum'd the port and accent of mourners, ra- 
ther in appearance than cordially z and in their hearts 
exulted to ſee the houſe of Germanicus begin to re- 
vive. But this dawn of fortune, and the conduct 
of Agrippina, ill diſguiſing her hopes, quicken'd the 
EZ overthrow of that houſe. For Sejanus, when he ſaw 
the death of Druſus paſs unrevenged upon his mur- 
= derers, and no publick lamentation following it; 
=E undaunted as he was in villainy ſince his firſt efforts 
had ſucceeded; caſt about in himſelf, how he might 
= deſtroy the ſons of Germanicus, whoſe ſucceſſion to 
the Empire was now unqueſtionable. They were 
three, and from the diſtinguiſh'd fidelity of their Go- 


vernours, and incorruptible chaſtity of Agrippina, 
could not bz all circumvented by poyſon. He there- 
fore choſe to attack her another way; to raiſe alarms 
from the haughtineſs and contumacy of her ſpirit 5 
to rouſe the old hatred of Livia the elder, and the 
guilty mind of his late accomplice, Livia the young- 
er; that to the Emperor they might repreſent her 
« as elated with the credit and renown of her fruit- 
& fulneſs; and rhat confiding in it, and in the zeal 
c of the populace, ſhe graſp'd with open arms at 
« the Empire“. The young Livia atted in this en- 
gagement by crafty calumniators; amongſt whom 
the had particularly choſen Julius Poſthumus, a man 
every way. qualified for her purpoſes; as he was the 
adulterer of Mutilia Priſca, and thence a confident 
of her grand-mother's; (for over the mind of the 
Empreſs, Priſca had powerful influence) and by their 
means the old woman, in her own nature tender and 
anxious of power, was rendered utterly irreconcileable 
to the widow of her grand-ſon. Such too as were 
neareſt the perſon of AMrippina, were prompted to 
be continually enraging her tempeſtuous heart by 
perverſe repreſentations. Tibe. 
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Tiberius the while no ways relaxing the cares of 
Government, but applying for conſolation to affairs, 
attended the adminiſtration of juſtice at Rome, and 
diſpatch'd the petitions from the Provinces. By a 
Decree of Senate, at his motion, the City of Ciby- 
ra in Aſia, and that of Egyra in Achaia, both over«- RR 


thrown by an Earthquake, were cas'd of tribute for 
three years. Vibius Serenus too, proconſul of the 


furthermoſt Spain was condemn'd for arbitrary admi- E 
niſtration; and for the ſavageneſs of his conduct ba- 


niſh'd into the Iſle of Amorgos. Carſius Sacerdos, + 


charged with ſupplying corn to the enemy Tacfari- 1 
nas, Was acquitted; as was Caius Gracchu of the 


ſame crime. This Caius was in his childhood car- 


ried by his father Sempronius into the Ifland Cercina, 
a companion in his exile; he grew up there amongſt 


fugitives and men deſtitute of liberal education; and 
afterwards ſuſtain'd himſelf by ſordid traffick between 
Africa and Sicily : nor thus low did he eſcape the 
perils that wait on elevated fortune: but, had not 
Elius Lamia and Lucius Apronius, ſucceſhvely Pro- 
conſuls of Africa, protected him; he muſt have fal- 
len an innocent victim to the obnoxious ſplendour of 
his illuſtrious unhappy race, and to the calamitous 
fate of his father. | | 
This year alſo brought deputations from the Gre- 
cian Cities; one from the people of Samos; one 
from thoſe of Coos; the former to requeſt that the 
ancieat right of Sanctuary in the temple of Juno 
mighr be confirm'd; the latter to ſolicit the ſame 
confirmation for that of Eſculapius. The Samians 
claim'd upon a Decree of the Council of Amphic- 
tions, the ſupreme Judicature of Greece, at the time 
when the Greeks by their Cities founded in Afia, 
poſſeſſed the maritime Coaſts. Nor had they of 
Coos a weaker title to Antiquity; to which like- 


wiſe accrued the pretenſions of the place to the 


friend; 
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friendſhip of Rome: for they had lodg'd in the Tem- 
ple of Eſculapius all the Roman Citizens there, 
WF when by the order of King Aithridates, ſueh were 
= univerſally butchered throughout all the Cities of 
EX Aſia and the Iſles. And now after many complaints 


from the Pretors, for the moſt part ineffectual, the 


Emperor at laſt made a repreſentation to the Se- 
nate, concerning the licentiouſneſs of the Players; 
ce that in many inſtances they raiſed ſeditious tumults, 
= < and violated the publick peace; and, in many, 
„ promoted debauchery in private families: that the 
„ Oſcan Farce, formerly only the contemptible de- 


ce light of the vulgar, was riſen to ſuch a prevailing 


3 « pitch of credit and enormity, that it requir'd the 
& authority of the Senate to check it“. The Play- 


ers therefore were driven out of Italy. 

The ſome year carried off one of the twins of 
Druſus, and thence afflicted the Emperor with freſh 
woe; nor with leſs for the death of a particular 
friend. It was LZucillins Longus, the inſeparable com- 
panion of all the traverſes of his fortune ſmiling or 
ſad; and of all the Senators, the only one who uc- 
companied him in his retirement at Rhodes. For 
this reaſon, tho' but a new man, the Senate decreed 
him a publick Funeralz and a Statue to be placed, 
at the expence of the Treaſury, in the ſquare of Au- 
guſtus. For by the Senate even yet all affairs were 
tranſatted; inſomuch that Zucillius Capito, the Em- 
peror's Comptroller in Aſia, was, at the accuſation 
of the Province, brought upon his defence before 
them: the Emperor too upon this occaſion proteſt- 
ed with great earneſtneſs, “ that from him Zucil;- 
© #s had no authority but over his ſlaves, and in 
&« collecting his domeſtick rents: that if he had 
« vſurp'd the Juriſdiction of Pretor and employ'd 
* military force, he had ſo far violated his orders 
« they ſhould therefore hear the allegations KB uy 
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& Province“. Thus the accus'd was upon trial con. 
demn'd. For this juſt vengeance, and that inflicted 
the year before on Caius Silanus, the Cities of Aſa 
decreed a Temple to Tiberius, and his mother, and 
the Senate; and obtain'd leave to build it. For this 
conceſſion Nero made a ſpeech of thanks to the Se- 
nators and his grandfather z a ſpeech which charm'd 
the affections of his hearers, who, as they were full 
of the Memory of Germanicus, fancied it was him 
they heard, and him they ſaw. There was alſo in i 
the youth himſelf an engaging modeſty, and a grace- 
fulneſs becoming a princely perſon : ornaments, which, 
by the known hatred that threaten'd him from Seja- 
nus, became (till more dear and ador'd, $B 
About the ſame time the Emperor made a diſ- 
&« courſe about the choice of a new Prieſt of Ju- 
ce piter, in the room of Servius Maluginenſis de- 
« ceas'd: for that it was the ancient cuſtom to name 
ce three, born of parents who had in their nuptials 
cc obſerv'd the form of Confarreation : but now that 
cc the buſineſs of Confarreation was quite omitted, 
« or by few obſerv'd; there remain'd not then as 
c“ formerly the ſame ſcope for choice”. He repre- 
ſented, © the ſeveral cauſes of that omiſſion z the 
ce principal, a want of zeal both in men and wo- 
« men for that rite z the cumberſom difficulties too 
cc attending it, prompted them to avoid it; beſides 
< that the paternal authority was for ever loſt over 
« any fon who acquir'd that Prieſthood z and over 
« any daughter who thus marry'd him. The Se- 
c“ nate therefore ought by ſome expedient to remove 
e theſe diſcoutagements; after the example of Au- 
« guſtus, who had ſoften'd ſome rigid ufages of an- 
ce tiquity, and adapted them to the genius of the 
« times”. The Senate therefore having diſcuſsd 
the grounds and qualifications of that Prieſthood, a- 
greed “ to make no change from the firſt inſtituti- 
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c on”, Only a Law paſt, © that the Prieſteſs of 


« Jupiter, ſhould, in the adminiſtration of things 
ie ſacred, be under the dominion of her husband; 
ce hut enjoy, in other things, the common privileges 
« of other women”. To conclude, Maluginenſis the 
ſon ſucceeded his father. And to raiſe the reputati- 
on of the Prieſthood, and warm the affections of the 
Prieſts themſelves towards ſacred ſolemnities; a pre- 
ſent of two thouſand great ſeſterces was decreed to 
Cornelia, choſen Superior of the Veſtal virgins in 
the place of Scantiaz and to Auguſta a privilege grant- 
ed, that as often as ſhe went to the Theatre, ſhe 
ſhould fit amongſt them. 

In the Conſulſhip of Cornelius Cethegus and Viſel. 
lius Varro; the Pontifs, and by their example the 
other Prieſts, while they were oftering vows for the 
proſperity of the Emperor, recommended likewiſe 
Nero and Druſus to the care of the ſame Gods: not 
ſo much from any tenderneſs towards theſe youths, 
as from the meanneſs of flattery; a practice which, 
when the publick manners are corrupt, it is dange- 
rous to exceed in, and alike dangerous to forbear, 
For, Tiberius, never benevolent to the houſe of Ger- 
manicus, was now provok d beyond all patience, that 
« no difference was made between their youth and 
« his years“; and ſending for the Pontifs, examin'd 
them, „ whether to the entreaties, or menaces of 
« Agrippina, they had paid that compliment” ? And 


tho they deny'd both, he reprov'd them; but reproy'd 


them gently, for moſt of them were his own kinſmen, 
or men of the firſt diſtinction in Rome. But in the Se- 
nate he made a ſet Speech, warning all of them for the 
time to come, © not to intoxicate the giddy ſpirit of 
« the youths with the pride of over · early and precipi- 
© tate honours”. He was in truth inſtigated continu- 
ally by Sejanus, who urged, that Rome was rent in- 
« to contending parties; rent as in a Civil War: that 
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18 THE ANNALS SM 
© already there were thoſe who boldly call'd thema 
&« ſelyes the Partizans of Agrippinaz and if no ſtop 


« were put, the faction would increaſe. 


Nor was 


« there any other remedy for the prevailing ſpirit 2 
« of faction, than the cutting off, under other pre- 


« tences, one or two of the moſt formidable. 
With this view he fell upon Caius Silizs and 71. 


tim Sabinns. The friendſhip of Germanicus was fatal 4 
to both; but other conſiderations help'd to ruin 


Silins: he had for ſeven years commanded a powerful 3 


army; he had for his exploits in Germany been di- 
ſtinguiſh'd with the enſigns of Triumph $ he had ſub- 


dued the revolting Gauls under Sacrovir z; hence he 


was mark'd for a ſacrifice z becauſe the higher and 


more ſignal he fell, the more extenſive and effetual 
It was believd by 


would be the terror of his fall. 


many that by his own intemperate ſpeeches he had 
heighten'd the diſpleaſure conceiy d againſt him; while 
he boaſted without meaſure, that his ſoldiers per- 


ce if in his 
cc change”. By theſe 


retaliation, hatred is return'd for 


arraign him and her, and to poſtpo 


© 3 


< ſiſted in obedience, when others laps'd into ſedi- 
cc tion ; nor had the Empire remain'd to Tiberias, 
Legions too there had been a thirſt of 
of his the Emperor 
thought his own fortune degraded, and too low to 
recompence ſuch mighty ſervices. For benefits are 
only ſo far acceptable, as it ſeems poſſible 
charge them; but when once they have exceeded all 
gratitude. 

Sofia Galla was wife to Silim, and for her dearne 
to Azrippina, hated by Tiberias. It was agreed to 
ne for ſometime 
the trial of Sabims. Againſt them was engaged as 
an accuſer, Varro the Conſul, who under colour «< of 
cc of revenging his father's quarrel ”, gratified, by his 
own-infamy, the vengeance of Sejarus. The requeſt 
of the accus'd for a ſhort reſpit, till Varro ceasd 
to be Conſul, was thwarted by the E 


to dif- 


* 


mperor ; © for 


« that 
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e that it was cuſtomary for other Magiſtrates to bring 
„ particulars upon trial; nor ought the prerogative 
« of a Conſul in the like inſtance to be infringed s 
ce ſince upon his vigilance it depended that no das 
« mage accrned to the commonweal”. It was a po- 
licy peculiar to Tiberius, to ſhelter under venerable 
old names the methods of violence lately invented. 
The Senate is therefore ſummon'd with great parade 
and earneſtneſs, as if Silius were to be dealt with by 
the Laws, or as if Varro had been in truth act- 
ing as Conſul and protecting the publick, or as if 
the preſent domination had been the ancient Repub- 
lick. StHixs made no defence, or only enough to ſhew 
by whoſe fury he was oppreſs d. To him were ob- 
jetted, “ his confederacy with Sacrovir, and thence 
ce the revolt ſo long conceal'd 3 his deteſtable aya- 
cc rice after victory, and the behaviour of his wife”, 
Without doubt, neither could be acquitted of pub- 
lick rapine : but the whole charge was brought un- 
der the article of Treaſon z and Silius prevented by 
a yoluntary, death the impending condemnation. 

His eſtate however eſcap'd not the cruelty of the 
ſentence 3 not that out of it might be repaid the 
money extorted from the Gaulsz for none of the 
Gauls reclaim'd it: but the preſident of Auguſtus, 
and his conſtant bounty to the children of the con- 
 demn'd, being now rejected; an exaft calculation and 

ment was made of all the effects of Silius claim'd 
by the Exchequer, This was, im Tiberius, his firſt 
attempt upon any man's wealth. So was ſenten- 
ced to baniſhment at the motion of Aſinius Gallus, 
who propos d, & that half her effects ſhould be for- 
« feited, half left to her children”. Aarcus Lepi- 
dus on the contrary voted “ the fourth part to the 
« accuſers, as the Law requir'd z all the reſt to the 
children“. This Lepiduf 1 find to have been, for 
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thoſe times, wiſe and vpright man; er, þy kita 
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the torrent of flattery was frequently turn d, and 
many of its cruel counſels mitigated: nor yet did 
he in theſe his interpoſitions neglect a temperament; 
ſince he ſtill maintain'd at an equal heighth his cha» 
racter with the publick, and the favour of Tiberius. 

Hence I am driven to doubt, whether the good lik- EF 
ing of Princes to ſome, and their prejudices and 


antipathy to others, be, like other things, owing 
to blind fate and the lot of nativity, or whether the 


difference be determin'd by the wiſdom and conduct 


of men; and if it be poſſible to proceed in a ſafe 
path, at an equal diſtance from abrupt contumacy, 
and laviſh ſubmiſſion, neither courting power nor 
threaten'd by it. Cotta Meſſalinus, a man deſcend- 
ed from anceſtors no leſs illuſtrious than LZepidus, but 
of a different ſpirit, mov'd to provide by a Decree 
of Senate; ©. that the - Magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
&« Provinces, however innocent themſelves, and e- 
ce yen unacquainted with the miſmanagement of o- 
5 thers, ſhould yet be equally puniſh'd for the crimes 
&« of their wives, as for their own. ' 


The next proceeding was againſt Calpurnius Piſo, 
à man of noble deſcent, and an undaunted heart. For, 
it was he who, as I have related, proteſted with ve- 
hemence in the Senate, „that he would abandon 
4 Rome, to eſcape the emplacable bands of the ac- 
te cuſers;,” it was he who had in defiance of the 
power of Auguſta, dar'd to proſecute her favourite 
Vrgalania; and to continue the proſecution, - tho 
ſhe ſought. ſhelter in the palace of the Emperor. All 
which Tiberius paſs'd over for the preſent courteoul- 
1y ; but in a ſoul like his brooding over vengeance, 
tho' the tranſports of reſentment had abated, the 
deep impreſſions remain'd, Quintus Granins chargd 
Piſo with treaſonable words privately utter'd againſt 


the Emperor; and added, © that he kept poiſon 


ﬆ in his houſe, and came into the Senate arm 
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with a dagger: an article too heinous to be true, 


End therefore dropp'd. But for other crimes, which 
ere accumulated manifold, he was put upon his 
trial; yet, through the intervention of a ſeaſonable 


I adeath, never condemn'd. Then too came before them 


the buſineſs of Caſſius Severus, the exile; a man for- 
did in his birth; in his life miſchievous, but a power- 
ful ſpeaker z who in conſequence of the enemies he 
had made, powerful and many without meaſure, 
had drawn upon himſelf an order of Senate, paſſed 
= with the ſolemnity of ſwearing, for his baniſhment 
into Crete: where, by following continually his 
= wonted practices, he excited a combination of old 
enmities and new: ſo that he was now bereft of his 
eſtate, interdicted from fire and water, and grew old 
in exile upon the rocks of Seriphos. 
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About the ſame time Plaut ius Silvanus the Pre- 


tor, for what cauſe is uncertain, kill'd Apronia his 
& wife, by throwing her headlong. When he was car- 
ried by Apronim his father-in-law, before the Empe- 


ror, he anſwer'd in confuſion of ſpirit z “ as if while 


„ehe was ſound aſleep, and unappriz'd, his wife had 
& © wilfully diſpatch'd her ſelf”. Tiberius inſtantly 


haſted to viſit the chamber z and in it were apparent 
the marks of his violence and her ſtrugling. This 
he reported to the Senatez and Judges being ap- 
Pres UVrgulania the grand- mother of Plautius ſent 
him a dagger; which it was beliey'd ſhe did by the 
advice of Tiberius, in regard of the friendſhip of Au- 
guſta for her, The criminal having in vain effay'd 
to uſe the ſteel, caus d his veins to be open d. Pre- 
ſently after Numautina his former wife, was accus d 
of having by charms and potions diſorder'd the un- 
derſtanding of her husband; but declar'd innocent. 


S This year at laſt relievd the Romans from a long 


war with Tacfarinas the Numidian. For, the for- 
mer Generals, as ſoon as they belicy'd their 1 
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had entitled them to the ornaments of triumph, al- 
ways abandon'd the enemy. Infomuch that there 
were already in Rome three Statues adorn'd with 
victorious laurel, and ſtill Tacfarinas ravag'd Africa, 
He was ſtrengthen'd by auxiliaries from the Moors, 
who, govern'd as they were by Royal freedmen un- 


der the thoughtleſs reign of the youth their King, 
{Ptolomy fon of Fuba) had exchang'd even for war the 
domeſtick domination of flaves. For the harbourer 
of his plunder, and partner in depredations, he had 
the King of the Garamantes: not that this Kin 
merch'd at the head of an army; but only detach" 
out light parties, which were magnified by great 
diſtance and r 


eport. From the province itſelf too 


flow'd in all that were indigent in their fortune, all 


that were diſorderly in their lives; the more readi» 
ty, becauſe the Emperor, after the feats perform'd i 
by Bleſs, as if there had no longer remain'd any e- 
nemy in Africa, had order'd the ninth Legion to be 
brought back: nor durſt Publius Dolabella that year 
Proconſul there, retain itz as he dreaded more the 
orders of the Prince than the caſualties of the war, 
Tacfarinas therefore diſpers d a rumour, that ſe- 

© yeral other nations too were tearing piecemeal the 
« Roman ſtate: that hence their forces were by de- 
c grees drawing off from Africa: and that the re- 
c mainder might be wholly deſtroy'd, if all to whom 
« liberty was dearer than bondage, would with 
cc all their might engage them”. By this rumour 
his forces were augmented, and he begirt the city 
of Thubuſcum. But Dolabella drawing together what 
ſoldiers there were, at his firſt approach rais'd the 
fiege, by the terror of the Roman name; and be- 
caufe the Numidians cannot ſtand the attack of our 
foot. He likewiſe fortified the proper places, and 
at the ſame time executed the chiefs of the Muſula- 
nians, juſt ready to revolt. Now becauſe by many ex- 
F. 
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editions againſt Tacfarinas, it was manifeſt that, 
Hot by a heavy army and a ſingle onſet, ſuch a ram- 
lung foe was to be effectually puſn d; the Procon- 
ul having therefore call'd to his aid King 'Ptolomy, 
Wrvith a body of his ſubjects the Moors, form'd: four 
Hands. Theſe he committed to the Commanders of 
the Legions and Tribunes: certain parties appoint- 
Wed to ſcour and pillage the country, were conduct- 
ed by ſome choſen Moors: he himſelf mov'd from 
auarter to quarter to direct the whole. | 
= Not long after tydings came, © that the Numidians 
; © had pitch'd their huts about a runious caſtle burnt 
3 

£ 


© down formerly by themſelves, its name Auzea 
< truſting now to its ſituation, becauſe it was ſhut 


if 4 © in on every ſide by vaſt foreſts”. Forthwith were 
i. diſpatch'd the horſe and foot; a rapid march, them · 

ſelves not knowing whither; and juſt at -dawn of 

day, with trumpets founding and dreadful ſhouts, 

they were upon the Barbariaps {till half aſleep, their 
W horſes fetter d or ſtragling looſly at graſs. The Ro- 
mans were come prepar'd; their foot in cloſe array, 
their troops marſhall'd 3 all things diſpos' d for bat- 
Wtle: the enemy, on the contrary, entirely unappriz d, 
without arms, or order, or counſel, were, with the 
paſſiveneſs of ſheep, caught, ſlaughter'd and dragg'd 
away captive. The ſoldiers embitter'd by the re- 
membrance of all their labours, and again a foe 
which had fo long cluded the fight ſo often court- 
ed, had each his fill of vengeance: and blood. Through 
all the ranks. the word ran, © that they muſt par- 
« ticularly make ſure of Tacfrianas, known to them 
© all by ſo many conflicts: nothing beſides killing 
ce the leader could extinguiſh the war ”. His Guards 
were already fallen round him ; his ſon was already 
ind in bonds, and the Romans on every {ide pouring up- 
112. on him; deſperately, therefore, he ruſb'd amongſt 
ex. te darts, and, by a death accompanied with W 
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of ours, eſcap'd captivity. And thus was an end 
put to the war. 8 
Dolabella deſir d the enſigns of triumph, but was 
refus d by Tiberius, in complement to Sejauus; that 
the late fame of his uncle Bleſus might not thence 
be obliterated. But this deriv'd no new luſtre upon 
Bleſmsz while to Dolabella more glory accrued from 
Honour denied; fince with a ſmaller army he had 
ſlain the General, led many diſtinguiſh'd captives, 
and bore the renown of having wholly concluded the 
war. He was alſo attended with Ambaſſadors from 
the Garamantes; a rare ſight in Rome! that nation 
ſtruck with the death of Tacfarinas, and conſcious of 
guilt, had ſent them to appeaſe the reſentment of 
the Roman people. And now that the zeal of Pro- 
tomy during that war was known; in his favour was 
revivd a cuſtom of remote antiquity, and one of 
the Senators ſent to deliver him the ivory ſtaff and 
painted robe; (the preſents of the ancient Roman 
Senate,) and to ſalute him King, Friend, and Con- 
federate. | | = 
The ſame ſummer the ſeeds of a ſervile war ſpread- 
ing through Italy, were by a chance ſuppreſs'd. The 
author of the ſtir was Tita Curtiſius, formerly 2 
ſoldier of the Pretorian Guards. His firſt eflays were 
at clandeſtine meetings in Brundiſium, and the neigh- 
bouring towns; afterwards by declarations publick- 
Iy hung up, he was inciting to liberty the agrarian 
ſlaves, who, from living in wild and remote foreſts, 
were themſelves wild and fierce; when, as it were 
by the bounty and interpoſition of the Gods, three 
galleys belonging to the merchants landed on that 
coaſt. Curtius Lupus too, the Queſtor, was then in 
theſe parts, as to him had fallen for his juriſdicti- 
on, according to ancient eſtabliſhment, the reſtrain» 
ing of robberies in the woods and roads of the fo- 
reſts. Lupus marſhall'd the ſeamen, and by them rout- 
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ed the conſpiracy, juſt breaking out: ſo that Stains 
the Tribune diſpatch'd thither by the Emperor, wy 


a ſtout band, dragg'd the leader himſelf and his mofi 
reſolute partizans, to Rome; which was already in 
a terror, on account of the multitude of domeſtick 
ſlaves, that were ſtill augmenting immenſly, while the 
genuine commonalty daily dwindled, i 
During the ſame Conſuls, were brought into the 
Senate a father arraign'd and his ſon the accuſer, 
both nam'd Yibins Serenus ; a ſad example of horror 
and unnatural cruelty ! the father already an exile, 
but haul'd back to a freſh trial, in a habit of miſe- 
ry, coverd with naſtineſs and deformity, and then 
bound in chains, heard himſelf impleaded by his ſon. 

The young man dreſsd with mighty elegance, his 
countenance chearful and elated, alledg'd, © a plot 
« fram'd againſt the Emperor, and that ſome of 
« the conſpirators were ſent into Gaul to inſtigate a 
« rebellion there ʒ and thus became againſt his father 
a witneſs as well as an informer. He likewiſe charg'd 
« Cecilius Cornutus formerly Pretor, with having fur- 
ce niſh'd money. Cornutxs had in truth with his 
own hands diſpatch'd himſelf z but from the pain of 
anxiety he did it, and becauſe he held accuſation 
only for a ſignal of deſtruction. The accus d, on the 
other ſide, with a ſpirit nothing dejected, turning 
full upon his ſon, and ſhaking his chains, invok'd 
« the avenging Gods, that to himſelf they would 
« firſt reſtore his place of exile, where far from 
« ſuch direful doings he might paſs his days; and that 
“ juſt vengeance might one day overtake his ſon 
He inſiſted too, © that Cornutus was innocent, and 
« only terrified with forg d crimes; as might be ea- 
« ily learnt if other aecomplices were produced; 
« for. it was not probable that, with one confede · 
« derate only, he ſhould have meditated the murder 


« of the. Prince, and of the Rate? 
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The accuſer then nam'd -Cneins Lentulus, and Sei 
ts Tubero, to the great confuſion of Tiberius; when 
men of the. firſt figure in Rome, his own intimate 
friends, Lentulus extremely old, Tubero broken. with i 
infixrmities, were charged. with deviſing hoſtile inſut- 
rections againſt the ſtate. But they were both in- 
ſtantly acquitted. Againſt the father his ſlaves were 
examin'd upon the rack; and their examination went 
againſt the accuſer ; who diſtracted with. guilt, and 
frighten'd : beſides with the threatnings of the. popu- 
Jace, dooming him to the dungeon, the rack, and 
the. pains. of parricide, fled out of Rome. He was 
Aragg'd back. from Ravenna and compelPd to 'proſe- 
cute his accuſation 3 Tiberius no. wiſe concealingt his 
old hatred to the exile Serenus: for aftex the condem- 
tion of Libo, he had by letters upbraided the Em- 
peror, that ſuch ſignal zeal as he had fhewn: in that 
trial remain'd ſtill without reward: he had. likewiſe 
inſerted ſome expreſſions more contumaciotis than 
ſafe in the tender ears of a Prince naturally proud 
and quick of reſentment. His words were eight years 
after rehears d by Tillerius, who alſo charg d him with 
many miſdemeanours during that interval, though 
through the obſtinacy of his ſlaves nothing he ſaid, 
could be diſcover'd by torture. . 3 
Ihe votes being taken, and Serenus ſentend d. & to 
« death according to the rigour of antiquity”, Ti. 
berins, to ſoften the publick odium, interpos'd:'T hen 
Aſinius Gallus mov'd, * to ſhut him up in the; Ille 
4 of Gyarus or Donuſa ”: a motion which Tiberius 
-alſo rejected; arguing, * that both theſe Iles were 
es deſtitute of water; and that to whom they 
. granted life, the conveniences of life ought like. 
* wiſe to be granted“. So Serenus was carried back 
to Amorgos. And now that Cornutus had died by 
his own hands, it was movd, “ to abrogate the re- 
«« wards of the -accuſers, as often as any - perſon 
—j— V >. . © ' -« chargd 
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c put aàn end to his own life.” And this motion had 
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I : & charg'd with treaſon, ſhould before judgment paſſed, 


been follow'd but that Tiberius complain'd, with 
ſterneſs, and now contrary to his wonted reſerves an 
open advocate for the accuſers, ©* that by it the laws 
« would be defeated, and the Commonwealth over - 
ce thrown: let them rather, he ſaid, diſſolve the laws 
« than diſmiſs their guardians“ Thus the accu- 
ſers, a ſort of baneful engines invented for the deſtruc- 
tion of human kind, and indeed never, by any pains 
or terrors, ſufficiently curbd, were now allur'd and 
prompted by wages. n 
In ſuch à continued ſeries of doleful proceedings, 
a ſmall inſtance of joy -interven'd ; Cazus Cominius a 
Roman Knight, the convicted author of a fcurrilous 
Poem againſt the Emperor, he pardon'd at the ſup- 
plication of his brother, who was a Senator. , From 
this ipſtance -of mercy and the popular effects of it, 
it was reckond the more aſtoniſhing, that he who 
knew better things, he who found what publick - re- 
nown attended clemency, ſhould yet rather chuſe as 
he did the ways of Tyranny and horror. For neither 
did he tanſgreſs through want of diſcernment z, nor 
is it ever too intricate to be diſtinguiſh'd, - whether 
the doings of Princes be applauded witk uprightneſt, 
or whether only with the falſe guiſe of joy. Nay, - 
Tiberius himſelf, who, upon other occaſiens ſtudied 
his words, and whoſe ſpeech ſeem d to labour, yer, 
whenever he ſpoke as an advocate, ſpoke: with readi- 
neſs and volubility. At this time, Publius Sihug, for- 
merly Queſtor to Germanicus, now convicted of hay- 
ing taken money in an affair where he was to decree 
as a Judge, was for his puniſhmerit, to. be expelVd 
Italy: à ſentence too mild, for, the Emperor; WI 
adjudg'd him to baniſhment into an Iland; wit 
{uch impetuoſity of ſpirit; that with the tye.and ſa- 
Tcmnity of an oath he declar'd..it. & for the intereſt - 
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« of the Commonwealth :” a behaviour which at 
that time was ſharply cenſur'd, but turn'd afterwards 
to his praiſe when Siliat was again return'd to Rome: 
a following reign ſaw that exile z a powerful minion z 
an abandon'd mercenary, one who poſſeſs d the con- 
fidence of Claudius long, but never honeſtly. Catas 
Firmius the Senator was adjud'd to the ſame puniſh- 
ment,“ for having forg'd treaſonable crimes againſt 
« his own ſiſter.” Catus, as I have before declar'd, 
had lured Zibo into his pernicious ſnares, and og, k 
informing Ip him, procur'd his overthrow. 77. 
berius mindful of this ſervice, but pretending other 
motives, beſought a reverſal of the ſentence of ba- 
niſhment; but to his expulſion from the Senate, made 
no oppoſition. = 
I am aware that moſt of the tranſactions which I 
have already related, or ſhall hereafter relate, maß 
r appear minute, and too trivial to be remem- 
r'd. But, none muſt compare theſe my Annals 
with the writings of thoſe who compiled the Story 
of the ancient Roman people. They had for their 
ſubjects mighty wars, potent cities ſack'd, great Kings 
routed and taken captive; or if they ſometimes re- 
view'd the domeſtick affairs of Rome, they there 
Found the mutual ſtrife and animoſities of the Con. 
ſuls and Tribunesz the Agrarian and Frumen 
laws, puſh'd and oppos d; and the laſting ſtruggles 
between the Nobles and Populace. Large and noble 
topicks theſe, at home and abroad, and recounted by 
the old Hiſtorians with full room and free ſeo 
To me remains a ſtreighten'd task, and void of glo- 
ry ; ſteady peace, or ſhort intervals of war; the pro- 
ceedings at Rome fad and affecting; and a Prince 
careleſs of extending the Empire; nor yet will it be 
without its profit to look minutely into ſuch tran- 
ſattions, as however ſinall at firſt view, give riſe and 
motion co great events. | 4 225 
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Por if accompliſh'd, cannot 
that, as during the Republick, either when the pow- 
er of the people prevail'd, or when the Senate bore 
the chief ſway it was neceſſary to know the genius 
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por, all nations and cities are govern'd either by 
the populace, by the nobility, or by ſingle rulers. As 
to the frame of a ſtate choſen ar compatted out of 


1 
1 
= 


all theſe three, it is eaſier A © than accompliſh'd; 


of long duration. So 


of the commonalty, and by what meaſures they were 


to be humour'd and reſtrain'ds and ſuch too who 
were throughly acquainted with the ſpirit of the Se- 
nate and leading men, came to be eſteem'd skilful 
in the times, and men of proweſs: ſo now when 
that eſtabliſhment is chang'd, and the preſent ſitua- 
tion ſuch as if one ruled all; it is of advantage to 
collect and record theſe later incidents, as matters 
of publick example and inſtruction z fince few can by 
their own wiſdom diſtinguiſh between things crooked 


and upright z few between counſels pernicious and 
profitable z and fince moſt men are taught by the fate 
of others. But the preſent detail, however inſtruc- 
tive, yet brings ſcanty delight. It is by the deſcrip- 
tions and accounts of nationsz by the yariety of 
battles 3 by the brave fall of illuſtrious Captains, that 
the ſoul of the reader is engag'd and refreſh'd. For 
my ſelf, I can only give a fad diſplay of cruel or- 
ders, inceflant accuſations, faithleſs friendſhips, the 
deſtruction of innocents and endleſs trials, all attend- 
ed with rhe ſame iflue, death and condemnation : 
an obvious round of repetition and ſatiety! Beſides 
that the old Hiſtorians are rarely cenſurd; nor is 
any man now concern'd whether they chiefly mag- 
nify the Roman or Carthaginian armies. But of 
many who under Tiberins ſuffer d puniſhment, or 
were mark'd with infamy, the poſterity are ſtill ſub- 
fiſting z or if the families themſelves are extinct there 
are others found, who from a ſimilitude of * 
i t 
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think that, in reciting the evil doings of others, 
they themſelves are charg'd: nay, even virtue and 
2 glorious, name create foes, as they expoſe in a 
light too obvious thegpppolite handler But 1 
return to my undertaking. 
Whilſt Cornelius Coſſus and Hſin nius Azrippa were 

Conſuls, Cremutius Cordus was arraign'd for: that, 
4 having publiſh'd Annals and in them prais d Bru- 
« tw, he had ſtil'd Caſſus the laſt of the Romans: 
a new crime, then firſt created. Satrins Secundus 
and Pinarius Natta were his accuſerss - creatures of 
Sejanys: a mortal omen this to the accus d; beſides 
that Tiberius receiv'd his defence-with a countenance 
ſettled into cruelty. He began it on this wile, cal- 
ting away all hopes of life: | 
« As to facts, I am ſo gujltleſs, Conſeript Fathers 
that my words only are accugd : but neither. are 
any words of mine pointed againſt the Emperor, 
or his Mother; who are the only perſons compre- 
hended in the Law concerning violated Majeſty, 
It is alledg'd that I have prais d Brutus and Caf: 
fius; men whoſe lives and actions have been com - 
pibd by a cloud of writers, and their memory 
treated by none but with honour. Titus Livin, 
an hiſtorian eminently famous for eloquence and 
veracity, ſignaliz d Pompey. with ſuch abundant en- 
comiums, that he was thence by Auguſtus nam- 
ed. Pompeianus 3 nor did this prejudice their com- 
mon. friendſhip. Neither Scipio, nor Afranius, nor 
even this ſame Caſſius, nor this ſame. Brutus, are 
any where mention'd by him as traitors and par- 
ricides, the common nick-names now beſtow'd on 
them 3 but often as great and memorable men. The 
writings of Afiuius Pollio have convey'd down the 
memory of the ſame men under honourable. charas- 
ters. Corvinus Aeſſala gloried to have had Caſſius 
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became ſignally powerful in owealth and honours 
under Auguſtal. That Book of Ciceros, in which 
„ het exalted Cato to the skies; what other animad- 
(„ verſion did it draw from Ceſar the Dictator, than 
„a written reply, in the ſame* ſtile and ęquality 
= as if before his Judges he had made if'9*;The 
letters of. Mane Anthony x: the ſpeeches df. Br. 
„tu ure full of reproaches, and reeriminations a- 
s gainſt Auguſtus gf falſe in truth, but urg'd with 
= < fignal aſperity:? the Poems of Bibaculus and thoſe 
= < of Catulus, ſtuffed with virulent fatyrs againſt the 
ec, Ceſars, are ſtill read, But even the deified Ju- 
= < ius, even the deified Auguſtus, bore all theſe in- 
. vectives and diſdain'd them; whether with grea- 
(ter moderation or wiſdom, I cannot eaſily ſay. 
. Fer, if they are deſpigd, they füde away; if you 
= < :wat-wroth,:. you feem to avow them to be juſt. 
*« Inſtances from the Greeks I bring none: with 
« them not the freedom only, but even the licen- 
« tiouſneſs of ſpeech, is unpuniſh'd ; or if any cor- 
« rection is return'd, it is only by revenging words 
E « with words. It has been ever allow'd, without 
J reſtriction or rebuke, to paſs our judgment upon 
) « thoſe whom death has withdrawn from the in- 
: <«. fluence. of affection and hate. Are Caffius and 
F « Bratuy now in artns? do they at preſent fill with 
„ arm'd troops the fields of Philippi? or do I fire 
« the Roman people, by inflammatory harangues, 
« with the ſpirit of civil rage? Brutus and Caffins, 
« now above ſeventy years ſlain, are ſtill known in 
c their Statues, : which even the conqueror did not 
« aboliſh: and as theſe exhibir their perſons, why 
« not the Hiſtorian their characters? Impartial poſ- 
Fc terity to every man repays his proper praiſe: not 
: « will there be- wanting ſuch as, if my death is 
's **determin'd, will not only revive the ſtory of Ca- 
F Luut and Brutus, but eren my Rory *. Having my 
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ſaid he withdrew from the Senate, and ended his 
life by abſtinence. The Fathers condemn'd the Books 
to be by the Ediles burn'd; but they till continu. 8 

ed conceal'd and diſpers d: hence we may juſtly mock 8 
the ſtupidity of thoſe, who imagine that they can, 
by preſent power, extinguiſh the lights and memo. 
ry of ſucceeding times: for, quite otherwiſe, the 
puniſhment of writers exalts the credit of the wri- 


tings: nor did ever foreign Kings, or any elſe, reap 


other fruit from it, than infamy to themſelves, and 3 


glory to the ſufferers. 
0 


additional crimes , © of violences committed upon 
« ſome Roman citizens”. Thus that city loſt her 
libertiesz which by her behaviour during the Mi- 
thridatick war, ſhe had purchas d; having in it ſuf- 
tain'd a fiege 3 and as much by her own bravery, 28 
by the aid of Lucullus, repuls'd the King. But Fon- 
reins Capito, who had as Proconſul govern'd Aſia, 
was acquitted, upon proof that the crimes brought 
againſt him by Vibius Serenus were forged: and yet 
the forgery drew no penalty upon Serena: nay the 
publick hate render'd him the more ſecure; for, e- 
very accuſer, the more eager and inceflant he was, 
the more ſacred and inviolable he became: the ſor- 
ry and impotent were ſurrender'd to chaſtiſement. - 

About the ſame time, the furthermoſt Spain be- 
ſought the Senate by their Ambaſſadors, that afe 


proceed; for this whole year there was ſuch 
an inceſſant torrent of accuſations, that even during 
the ſolemnity of the Latin feſtival, when Dru 
for his inauguration, as Governor of Rome, had 
aſcended the Tribunal, he was accoſted by Calpur- 
aius Salvianus with a charge againſt Sextus Marius: 
a proceeding openly reſented by the Emperor, and 
thence Salvianus was © baniſhed. The city of C. 
zicus was next accus'd, © of not obſerying the eſta- 
« bliſh'd worſhip of the deified Auguſtus; with 
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I © © ter the example of Aſia, they might erect à Tem- 
44 ple to Tiberius and his Mother“. Upon this o- 
caſion, the Emperor, always reſolute in contemn- 


ing honours, and now judging it proper to confute 
thoſe, who expos'd him to the popular ecnſure, 

having deviated into ambition; ſpoke in this matts 
ner: “ I know, Conſcript Fathers, that it is ge- 
te nerally blam'd, and aſctib'd to a defect of firms 


$ cc neſs in me, that when the cities of Aſia peti- 
= © tion'd for this very thing; I withſtood them nofs 


cc J ſhall therefore now unfold at once the motives 


3 cc of my filence then, and the rules which for the 


cc future I am detetmin'd to obſerve, ſinee the de- 


1 « fied Auguſtus had not oppos'd the founding at 


tc Pergatnus a Temple to himſelf and the city of 


„ Rome; I, with whom all his actions and ſayings 
= © have the force of laws, follow'd an example al- 
„ ready approv'dz and follow'd it the more cheafs 
= © fully, becauſe to the worſhip beſtow'd upon meg 
„ that of the Senate was annex d. But as the ins 
4 dulging of this, in one inſtance, will find pardon 3 


« ſo a general latitude of being ador'd through e- 
« very province, under the ſacred repreſentations of 
te the Deities, would denote a vain ſpirit; a heart 
« ſwelPd with ambition. The glory too of Auguſt s 
« will evaniſh, if by the promiſcuous courtſhip of 
« flattery it comes to be vulgarly proſtituted. 

« For my ſelf, Conſcript Fathers, I am a mortal 
« man; I am confin'd to the functions of human na- 
« ture; and if I well ſupply the prineipal place a- 
« mongſt you, it ſuffices me. This I acknowledge 
ce to you, and this acknowledgment I would have 
« poſterity to remember. They will do abundant 
« right to my memory, if they believe me to have 
« been worthy of my anceſtorsz watchful of the Ro- 
« man ſtate ; unmoy'd in perils, and in maintaining 
« the publick intereſt, fearleſs of private enmities. 
« Part II. E « Theſs 
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4 Theſe are the Temples which in your breaſts 1 


& would raiſe z theſe the faireſt pourtraitures, and 
« ſuch as will endure. As to Temples and Statues 2 
& of ſtone, if the Idol ador'd in them comes to be 
ac hated by poſterity, they are deſpis d as his ſepul- 8 
« chres. Hence it is I here invoke the Gods, that 
« to the end of my life they would grant me a ſpi- 
in duties human 
cc and divine: and hence too 1 here implore our 
& Citizens and Allies, that whenever my diflolution 
« comes, they would with approbation and benevo- #8 
« [ent teſtimonies of remembrance, celebrate my ac 


te rit undiſturb'd, and diſcerning 


tions and retain the odour of my name. 


thenceforward he perſever'd in ſlighting upon all oc- 


caſions, and even in private converſation, . this divine 


worſhip of himſelf. A conduct which was by fome 
aſcribd to modeſtyz by many to a conſcious ditti- 
dence; by others to degeneracy of ſpirit. * Since 
tc the moſt ſublime amongſt men naturally covet the 
«© moſt exalted honours : thus Hercules and Bachs 
« amongſt the Greeks, and with us Romulus, were BB 
« added to the ſociety of the Gods: Augu/izs too 
ic had choſen the nobler part, and hop'd for deifica- 
cc tion: all the other gratifications of Princes wete i 
« inſtantly procur'd : one only was to be purſued in- 
cc ſatiably ; the praiſe and perpetuity of their name. 


« For by contemning fame, the virtues that procure 
« jt, are contemn'd. | 95 

- Now Sejanw, intoxicated with exceſs of fortune, 
and moreover ſtimulated by the importunity of Li. 
via, who with the reſtleſs paſſion of a woman, cray'd 
the promis'd marriage, compos d a Memorial to the 
Emperor, -For, it was then the cuſtom to apply to 
him in writing, tho' he were preſent. This of &.. 
Janus was thus conceiv'd: “ That ſuch had been to- 
&« wards him the benevolence of Auguſtus; ſuch and 
« f numerous, ſiace, the inſtances of affection from 
_ Vein, 
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Tiberius, that he was thence accuſtom'd, without 
applying to the Gods, to carry his hopes and pray- 


ers directly to the Emperors: yet of them he had 
c never ſought a blaze of honours: watching and 
BX# toils like thoſe of common ſoldiers, for the ſafe- 
4 guard of the Prince, had been his choice and am- 
„ bition, However what was moſt glorious for him 
„ he had attain'd; to be thought worthy of Al- 
4% liance with the Emperor: hence the ſource of his 
c preſent hopes: and, fince he had heard that Au- 
et guſtus, in the diſpoſal of his daughter, had not been 
„e without thoughts even of ſome of the Roman 
„ Knights; he begg'd that if a husband were ſought 


« for Livia, Tiberius would remember his friend 
ce one whoſe ambition aim'd no higher than the pure 
cc and diſintereſted glory of the affinity: for that he 
ce would never abandon the burthen of his preſent 
ce truſt ; but hold it ſufficient to be, by that means, 
« enabled to ſupport his houſe againſt the injurious 
« wrath of Agrippinaz and in this he only conſult» 
ce ed the ſecurity of his children. For himſelf 5- his 
« own life would be abundantly long, whenever fi- 
“ nally ſpent in the miniſtry of ſuch a Prince“. 
For a preſent anſwer, Tiberius prais d the loyalt 


of Sejanusz recapitulated curſorily the inſtances of h 
8 own favours towards him, and requir'd time, as it 


were for a thorough deliberation, At laſt he made 
this reply: that all other men were, in their pur- 


„ ſuits, guided by the notions of conveniency: far 


te different was the lot and ſituation of Princes, who 
« were in their actions to confider chiefly the ap- 
* plauſe and good liking of the publick ; he there- 
&« fore did not delude Sej anus with an obvious and 
« plauſible anſwer; that Zivis could herſelf de- 
“ termine whether, after Druſus, ſhe ought again to 
4% marry, or till perſiſt his widow, and that ſhe had 
* a mother and grand · mother, nearer relations and 
Fart II. E 2 4 more 
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te more intereſted to adviſe, He would deal more 
F candidly with him: and firſt as to the enmity of 
& Agrippina; it would flame out with freſh fury, if 
te by the marriage of Livia, the family of the Ceſars 
te were rent as it were into two contending parties: 
that even as things ſtood, the emulation of theſe 
F Ladies broke into frequent fallies, and, by their 
tc anjmoſities, his grand-ſons were inſtigated different 


tc ways, What would be the conſequence z if, by BR 


c ſuch a marriage, the ſtrife were inflam d? For you 
fe are deceiv'd, Sejanus, if you think to continue 
ce then in the ſame rank as now; or that Livia, ſhe 
be who was firſt the wife of the young Cains Ceſar, 
cc and afterwards the wife of Druſus, will be of a 
F temper to grow old with a husband no higher than 
de a Roman Knight: nay, allowing that I ſuffer'd 
F you afterwards to remain what you are; do you IR 
tc believe that they who ſaw her father, they who I 
& ſaw her brother, and the anceſtors of our houſe, 
56 coverd with the ſupreme dignities, will ever ſut- 
& fer it? You in truth propoſe, yourſelf, to ſtand 
& (till in the ſame ſtation : but the great Magiſtrates 
cc and Grandees of the ſtate, thoſe very Magiſtrates 
F and Grandecs who, in ſpight of your ſelf, break 
“ in upon you, and in all affairs court you as their 
4 Oracle, make no ſecret of maintaining that you 
F have long ſince exceeded the bounds of the Equeſ- 
56 trian Order, and far outgone in power all the con- 
i fidents of my father; and from their hatred to you, 
eit they alſo cenſure me. But ſtill, Auguſtus deliberat- 
de ed about giving his daughter to a Roman Knight, 
F Where is the wonder, if perplex'd with a croud 
be of diſtracting cares, and appriz'd to what an un- 
$6 bounded height above others he rais'd whomſoever 
F he diznified with ſuch a match, he talk'd of Pre 
F caleins, and ſome like him; remarkable for the re- 
t tiredneſs pt their life, aud no wiſe engag'd in the 
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ce affairs of ſtate? But if we are influenc'd by the 


4 heſitation of Auguſtus, how much more powerful 
„ is his deciſion z ſince he beſtow'd his daughter 
on Agrippa, and then on me? Theſe are confide- 


« ratjons which in friendſhip I haye not with-held 2 


| =E < however, neither your own inclinations, nor thoſe 


J e of Livia, ſhall be ever thwarted by me. The ſe- 


I E cret and conſtant purpoſes. of my own heart to- 
„ wards you, and with what further ties of affinity; 


« J am contriving to bind you ſtill faſter to me; 
« J at preſent forbear to recount. Thus much ons 
ce iy I will declare, that there is nothing ſo high but 
ce thoſe abilities, and your ſingular zeal and fidelity 
ce towards me, may juſtly claim; as when. opportus 
« nity preſents, either in Senate, or in a popular af 
& ſembly, I ſhall not fail to teſtify”. © - + 
In anſwer to this, Sejanus no longer ſoliciting the 
marriage, but filld with higher apprehenſions, be- 
ſought him © to reſiſt the dark ſuggeſtions of ſuſpi · 
« cion; to deſpiſe the pratings of the vulgar, nor 
« to admit the hoſtile breath of envy”. And as he 
was puzzled about the crouds which inceſſantly haunt- 
ed his houſe ; leſt by keeping them off he might im- 
air his power; or by encouraging them, furniſh a 
Fandle for criminal imputations; he came to this re- 
ſult, that he would urge the Emperor out of Rome, 
to ſpend his life remote from thence in delightful 
retirements, From this counſel he foreſaw many 
advantages: upon himſelf would depend all acceſs to 
the Emperor; all letters and expreſſes would, as the 
ſoldiers were the carriers, be in great meaſure under 
his direction; in a little time the Prince now in de- 
clining age, and then ſoften'd by receſs, would more 
eaſily transfer upon him the whole charge of the Em- 
pire; he ſhould be remov'd from the. multitude of 
ſuch as to make their court, attended him at Rome; 
and thence one ſoyrce of envy would be ſtopt. Sa 


that 


: 
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that by diſcharging the empty phantoms of power, 
gment the eſſentials. He therefore be» 

little and little to rail at the hurry of buſi- 
neſs at Rome, the throng of people, the flock of . 
ſuitors: he applauded © retirement and quiet; where, 
« while they were ſeparate from irkſome fatigues, 
pos d to the diſcontents and reſentments of 2 
particulars, all affairs of moment were beſt diſ- 


he ſhould au 
gan by 


4 nor cx 
cc 


c patch'd”. 


Opportunely for Si aum, there happen d about that 
time the trial of Votienas Mont anus, a man of cele- 
brated wit; a trial which determin'd Tiberius to ſhun 
all aſſemblies of the fathers, and thence efcape hearing 
the true and painful reflections which to his face were 
there utter d. For, as Votienus was charg'd with con» 
tumelious ſpeeches againſt Ceſar 3 Emrlizs the witneſs, 
a man of the ſword, from a zeal to make good his 
evidence, rehears'd every tittle he had heard; and 


notwithſtanding the clamour rais'd to ſtop his mouth, 


this means Tiberius heard the bitter reproaches by 
which he was ſecretly goaded; and he was ſo ftric- 
ken that he wax'd vehement, and cried, © he would 
« inſtantly clear himſelf in their preſence, or before 
ac an affembly of the people” : nor ſcarce could the 
prayers of his particular friends, and flatteries of all, 
calm him. Votienss ſuffer d the pains of treaſon, 
For Tiberius; having learnt that he was upbraided 
with cruelty towards the accus d, and growing 
thence more obſtinately cruel, he puniſh'd Ag, 
with exile, for adultery with Yarins Ligur; tho ſhe 
were already ſentenc'd by Lenta lus Getalicus, Conſul 
ele, to the penalties of r law. He alſo 
raz d Apidias Merula from the liſt of Senators, 
4 becauſe he had not ſworn upon the Acts of the 
S detfied Avgn/iua, 


Next 


he perſiſted in the detail with notable obſtinacy. By ; 
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Next were heard Ambaſſadors from the Lacedemo- 
yvians and Meſſenians, about the right that cach peo- 
pie claim'd to the Temple of Diana Limenetis; which 
the Lacedemonians aſſerted to be theirs, “ founded in 
their territory, and dedicated by their anceſtors”, 

and offer d as proofs the ancient authority of their 
Annals, and the Hymns of the old Poets. “It had 
ec been in truth taken from them by the ſuperior 
c force of Philip of Macedon, when at war with him 3 
ec but reſtor'd afterwards by the judicial deciſion 
( of Julius Ceſar and Mare Anthony”. The Meſle- 
nians, on the contrary pleaded, © the antient parti- 
L tion of Peloponneſus amongſt the deſcendants of 
= < Hercules 3 whence the territory where the temple 
ee ſtood, had fallen to their King; and the mony- 
ee ments of that allotment fill remain'd, engraven 
cc jn ſtone and old tables of braſs: but if the teſti- 
= « mony of Hiſtories and Poets were appeal'd to 3 
23 ws themſelves had the moſt and the fulleſt. Nor 
= < had Philip, in his deciſion, acted by. power, but 
„ from equity: the ſame afterwards was the adjudg- 
e ment of King Autigonus; the ſame that of the 
* Roman Commander Aummias. Thus too the Mi- 

« lefjans had awarded, they who were by. both ſides 
« choſen arbitrators: and thus laſtly :it had been de- 
« termin'd by Atidius Gemini, Pretor of Achaia”. 
The Meſſenians therefore gain'd the ſuit. The Ci- 
| tizens alſo of Segeſtum applied on behalf of the 
“ Temple of Venus on Mount Eryx; which fallen 
« through age, they deſir d might be reſtor d“. They 
repreſented the ſtory of its Origin and Antiquity 3 
a well pleaſing flattery to Tiberius 3 who frankly took 
upon himſelf the charge, as Kinſman to the Goddeſs. 

hen was diſcuſs'd the Petition from the Citizens: vf 
Marſeills, and what they claim d according to the 
precedent of Publius Rutilius, was approvd: for Ru- 
til, though by a law £xpell'd from — 
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been by thoſe of Smyrna adopted a citizen: and a4 
Volcatius Moſchws, another exile, had found at Mar. | 
ſeills the ſame - privilege and reception, he had to 
their Republick, as to his country, left his eſtate, ; 
There died this year thoſe noble Romaris, Cent? 
Lentulus and Lucius Domitins. Lentulis to his pub 
lick honours, thoſe of the Conſulſhip, and the en. 
ſigns of triumph over the Getulz, had added that 
of private poverty honourably borne 3 and afterwards 
the ſplendor of mighty wealth, virtuouſly acquird 
and modeſtly. enjoy d. Upon Domitius devolv'd the 
4vftre of his father, who in the Civil War held the 
dominion of the ſea, till he eſpous'd firſt the intereſt 
of Marc Anthony and anon that of Auguſtus: his 
grand-father” had fallen for the cauſe of liberty it 
the battle of Pharſalia, He himſelf was choſen fot 
the husband of the younger Antonia, daughter of 
Octavia: he afterwards led an army over the Elb, 
and advancd farther into Germany than any Roma 
before him. Theſe things procur'd him the enſigns 
of triumph. There alſo died Lucius Antonius, of 4 
race greatly illuſtrious, but unhappy : for Julius Au- 
tonius his father having ſuffer'd death for adultery 
with Julia, Auguſtus remov'd this Lucius, then 1 
child, and the grand-ſon of his ſiſter, to the city of 
 Marſeills, where under the guiſe of his ſtudies, the 
name of his exile might be hid. To his death, how- 
ever, publick honour was paid; and by à decree of 
Senate his bones were repoſited in the tomb of the 
Octavii. 5 955.2 Gun“ 
During the ſame conſuls, a bloody aſſaſſination was 
perpetrated in the nethermoſt Spain, by a boor in the 
territory of Termes, By him Lucius Piſo, Go 
vernor of the Province, as he travell'd careleſs and 
unattended, relying on the eſtabliſh'd peace, was fur- 
rizd, and diſpatch'd at one deadly blow. The af- 
aſſin however eſcap d to a foreſt by the fcergeſd of 
"TIT? 15 
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is horſe; and there diſmiſs'd him: from thencè tra- 
velling over rocks and pathleſs places, he baffled 
his purſuers : but their ignorance of his perſon was 
== ſoon remoy'ds for his horſe being taken and ſhewri 
through the neighbouring villages, it was thence 
EE learn'd who was the owner; fo that he too was 
= founds but when put to the rack to declare his 
accomplices, he proctaim'd with a mighty and af- 
ſur'd voice, in the language of his country, “ that 
4 in yain they queſtion'd him; his affociates might 
s ſtand fafely by and witneſs his conſtancy : and that 
„ no force of torture could be ſo exquifite as from 
% him to extott' a difcovery ”. Next day as he was 
W dragg'd back to the rack, he burſt with a vehement 
effort from his guard, and daſh'd his head ſo def- 
perately againſt a ſtone, that he inſtantly expir'd, Pi- 
W/ is believ'd to have been affaſſinated by à plot of 
the Termeftiniansz as in exacting the repayment 
Jof ſome money, ſeiz'd from the publick, he acted 
with more aſperity, than a rough people could bear. 
ln the Conſulſhip of Lentulus Getulicu and Caiu 
8 Calviſis; the triumphal enſigus were decreed to Pop- 
pew Sabinxs for having routed ſome clans of Thraci- 
Sans, who living wildly on the high mountains; act- 
Jed thence with the more outrage and contumacys 
The ground of their late commotion, not to menti- 
on the ſavage genius of the people, was theit ſcorfi 
and impatience, to have recruits raisd amongſt them; 
and all their ftouteſt men liſted in our armies; ac- 
cuſtomd as they were not even to obey their native 
Kings further than their own humour; nor to aid 
them with forces but under Captains of their own 
chuling, nor to fight againſt any enemy but theit 
own borderers. Their diſeontents too were inflam'd 
by a rumour which then ran current amongſt them; 
that they were to be diſpers'd into different regions 
and exterminated from their own, to be mixt with 
Pare II. F other 
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other nations. But before they took arms and be. 
gan hoſtilities, they ſent Ambaſſadors to Sabin, to 
repreſent © their paſt friendſhip and ſubmiſſion, and 
c that the ſame ſhould continue, if they were pro- 
« yok'd by no freſh impoſitions: but if like a peo- 
cc ple ſubdued by war, they were doom'd to bon- 
« dage ; they had able men and ſteel, and ſouls de. 
« termin'd upon liberty or death”, The Ambafi. | 
dors at the ſame time pointed to their ſtrong holds 
founded upon precipices; and boaſted that they 
had thither convey'd their wives and parents; and 
threaten'd a war intricate, hazardous and bloody, 
Sabinus amus'd them with gentle anſwers tall be 
could draw together his army ; while Pomponizs Li 
beo was advancing with a Legion from Mceſia, and 
King Rhemetalces with a body of Thracians who had 
not renounc'd their allegiance, With theſe and what 
forces he had of his own he march'd towards th: 
foe, now ſettled in the paſſes of the foreſts ſome 
more bold preſented themſelves upon the hills: + WW 
gainſt the laſt the Roman General ff bent his forces 
in battle, and without difficulty drove them thence, 
but with ſmall ſlaughter of the Barbarians, becauſe 
of their immediate refuge. Here he ſtreight raisd 
an encampment, and with a ſtout band took poſſeſ- 
ſion of a hill, which extended with an even narrov 
ridge to the next fortreſs, which was garriſon'd by 
a great hoſt of arm'd men and rabble: and as the 
moſt refolute were, in the way of the nation, rioting 
without the fortification in dances and ſongs, bt 
forthwith diſpatch'd againſt them his ſelect archers 
Theſe, while they only pour'd in yolleys of arrows 
at a diſtance did thick and extenſive execution; 
but approaching too near, were by a ſudden fall 
Put in diſorder, they were however ſupparted dy 1 
Cohort of the Sigambrians, purpoſely poſted by Sal. 
binus in readineſs againſt an exigency; 2 pant 
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KS theſe equally terrible in the boiſterous and mixt up- 
= roar of their voices and arms. 
| He afterwards pitch'd his camp nearer to the e- 
nemy; having in his former entrenchments left the 
Thracians whom 1 have mention'd to have join'd us. 
Io them too was permitted “ to lay waſte, burn, 
8 « and plunder 5 on condition that their ravages were 
„ confin'd to the day; and that, at nights, they 
„ kept within the camp, ſecure under guard. This 
reſtriction was at firſt obſerv d; but anon lapfing in- 
to luxury, and grown opulent in plunder, they ne- 
glected their guards, and refign'd themſelves to gaye- 
ty and banquetting, to the intoxication and floth of 
wine and fleep. The enemy therefore appriz'd of 
their negligence, form'd themſelves into two bands 
one to ſet upon the plunderers z the other to affault 
the Roman camp, with no hopes of taking it; bur 
= only that the ſoldiers alarm'd with ſhouts and darts, 
and all intent upon their own defence, might not 
hear the dinn of the other battle: moreover to heigh- 
ten the terror, it was to be done by night, Thoſe 
ubo affail'd the lines of the Legions were eaſily re- 
puls d: but, the auxiliary Thracians were terrified 
with the ſudden encounter, as they were utterly un- 
prepar'd. Part of them lay along the entrenchments; 
many were roaming abroad; and both were ſlain 
with the keener vengeance, ' as they were upbraid- 
ed for fugitives and traitors, who bore arms to 
C eſtabliſh ſervitade over their country and them- 
66 ſelves * | * 
Next day Sabinus drew up his army in view of the 
enemy, on ground equal to both; to try, if elated 
with their ſucces by night, they would venture a 
battle: and, when they fill kept within the for- 
tres, or on the cluſter of hills, he began to be- 
gird them with a ſiege; and ſtrengthening his old 
lines and adding new, enelosd à Circuit of four 
Part II. F 3 miles. 
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miles, Then to deprive them of water and forape, 


he ſtreighten'd his entrenchment by degrees, and | 


emm'd them in ſtill cloſer. A bulwark was alſo 


rais d, whence the enemy now within throw, were 


annoy'd with diſcharges of ſtones, darts, and fire, 


But nothing aggriev'd them ſo vehemently as thirſt, 


whilſt only a ſingle fountain remain'd amongſt a huge 


multitude of arm'd men and families: their houſe; 


too and cattle, penn'd up with the people, after the 
barharous manner of the country, periſh'd for want 
of provender: amongſt the carcaſſes of beaſts lay 
thoſe of men; ſome dead of thirſt, ſome of their 
wounds; a noyſom mixture of miſery and death; 


all was foul and tainted with putrefaction, ſtench, Wi 


and filthy contamination. To theſe diſtrefles alſo ac- 
crued another, and of all calamities the moſt con- 


ſummate, the calamity of diſcord; ſame were dif- 


pos'd to ſurrender z others propos d preſent death, 
and to fall upon one another. There were ſome 
too who advis'd a fally, and to die ayenging their 
deaths. Nor were theſe laſt mean men, tho? dif: 
ſenting from the reſt, e 
But there was one of their leaders, his name 
Dinis, a man ſtricken in years, who, by long &- 
perience acquainted with the power and clemency of 
the Romans, argued, ©& that they muſt lay down 
« their arms, the ſame being the ſole cure for their 
& preſſing calamities *; and was the firſt who ſub- 
mitted, with his wife and children to the conque- 
ror. There follow'd him all that were weak through 
ſex or age, and ſuch as had a greater paſſion for 
life than glory, The young men were parted be- 
tyeen Tarſa and TJureſis; both determin'd to fall 
with liberty; but Tar/a declar'd earneſtly “ for it- 
„ ſtant death; and that by it all hopes and fears 
| were at once to be extipguiſd”; and ſetting at 
fxample, burjeq his ſword in his breaſt, Nor = 
with and a een | ther 
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= there wanting ſome who diſpatch'd themſelves the 
ame way. Tureſit and his band ſtaid for night: 

of which our General was aware. The Guards were 
therefore ſtrengthn'd with extraordinary reinforce- 
ments: and now with the night darkneſs prevaild, its 
horror heighten'd by outrageous rain; and the enemy 
with tumultuous ſhouts, and by turns with vaſt ſilence, 


S$abinus therefore 


alarm'd and puzzled the beſiegers. 
going round the camp, warn'd the ſoldiers, (that 


| 

$ they ſhould not be miſguided by the deceitful voice 
« of uproar, nor truſt to a feignd calm, and thence 
[ 
i 


« open an advantage to the enemy, who by theſe wiles 
“ ſought it; but keep immoveably to their ſeveral 

„( poſts; nor throw their darts at random“. 
. uſt then came the Barbarians, pouring in diſtinct 
| droves: here, with ſtones, with wooden javelins 
. WS harden'd in the fire, and with the broken limbs of 
„ trees, they batter'd the paliſade: there with hurdles 
: WE faggots and dead bodies, they fill'd the trench: by o- 
ir WT thers, bridges and ladders, both before fram'd, were 
WE planted againſt the battlements; theſe they violently 
8 zrappled and tore, and ſtruggled hand to hand with 
i: WE thoſe who oppos d them. The Romans, on the other 
1. ſide, beat them back with their bucklers, drove them 
of WW down with darts, and hurl'd upon them great mural 
vn WY ſtakes and heaps of ſtones. On both ſides were power- 
ic ful ſtimulations : on ours the hopes of victory almoſt 
b. gain'd, if we perſiſted z and thence the more glar- 
16 ing infamy, if we recoiFd: on theirs, the laſt ſtrug- 
zh WW gle for their life; moſt of them too inſpir'd with 
for the affecting preſence of their mothers and wives, 
and made deſperate by their dolorous wailings. The 
all WY night was an advantage to the cowardly and the 
| bravez by it the former became more reſolute z by 
it the latter hid their fear: blows were dealt, the 
ſtriker knew not upon whom; and wounds receiv'd, 
the wounded knew not whence: ſuch was the utter 
8? 3 A, >". << 571 1 72 A” indiſtinction 
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indiſtinction of friend and foe, To heighten the ge. 
neral jumble and blind confuſion, the eccho from thi 
cavities of the mountain repreſented to the Roman 
the ſhouts of the enemy as behind them: hence in 
ſome places they deſerted their lines, as believing 
them already broken and enter d: and yet ſuch d 
the enemy as broke through were very few. All 
the reſt, their moſt reſolute champions being wound 
ed or (lain, were at the returning light driven back 
to their fort; where they were at length forced to 
ſurrender z as did the places circumjacent of their 
own accord, The remainder could then be neither 
forced nor famiſh'dz as they were protected by a fü 
rious winter, always ſudden about t Hemus, 
At Rome diſcord ſhook the Prince's family: and, 
to begin the feries of deſtruction which was to end 
in Agrippina, Claudia Pulchra her couſin was accus d, 
Domitius Afer the accuſer. This man, juſt out of 
the Pretorſhip, in eſtimation ſmall, but haſty to fig- 
nalize himſelf by fome notable exploit however hei. 
nous, alledged againſt her the “ crimes of proſtity- 
6 tion, of adultery with Furnius, of magical exe. 
« crations and poiſon prepar'd againſt the life of the 
<« Emperor. Agrippind ever vehement, and then in 
a flame for the peril of her Kinſwoman, flew to Ti. 
berins, and by chance found him ſacrificing to the 
Emperor his father. Having got this handle for up- 
braiding him, ſhe told him“ that it ill became the 
« fame man to ſlay victims to the deified Auguſtus and 
6 to perſecute his children: his divine ſpirit was not 
c transfus'd into dumb Statues: the genuine Images 
« of Auguſtus were the living deſcendents from his 
cc celeſtial blood: ſhe herſelf was one; one ſenſible 
« of impending danger, and now in the mournful 
cc ſtate of a ſupplicant. In vain were foreign crimes 
« pretended againſt Pulchraz when the only cauſe of 
« her concerted overthrow was her affection for 4 
| &* £rIppiady 
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c grippina, fooliſhly carried even to adoration z for- 
« getful as ſhe was of the fate of Sofia, a condemn'd 
« ſufferer for the ſame fault. All theſe bitter words 
Jarew ſmall anſwer from the dark breaſt of Tiberius: 
ne rebuk'd her by quoting a greek verſe; that ſhe 
was therefore aggriey'd, becauſe ſhe did not reign” 5 
Pulchra and Furnius were condemn'd. Afer, having 
thus diſplay'd his genius, and gain'd a declaration 
from Tiberius, pronouncing him in bis own 
independent right, was rank d with the moſt celebrat- 
ed Orators : afterwards in uting accuſations, 
or in protecting the accus d, he flouriſh'd more in the 
fame of Eloquence than in that of uprightneſs: how- 
ever, old age eminently funk the credit and vigour 
Jof his eloquence 3 while, with parts decay'd he till 
retain'd a paſſion. for haranguing, 
Agrippina (till her wrath, and ſizd-too 
with a bodily diforder, receiv'd the Emperor, come 
& purpoſely to ſee her, with many tears and long filence. 
At laſt ſhe aceoſted him with invidious e 
ons and prayersz * that he would relieve her ſoli- 
« tude, and give her a husband. She was ſtill en- 
« do d with proper youth; to virtuous women there 
« was no conſolation but that of marriage; and 
Rome afforded Mluftrious men who would readily 
t aflent to entertain the wife of Germanicus, and his 
« children”, Tiberius was not ignorant to what 
mighty power in the ſtate, that demand tended z but, 
that — might betray no tokens of reſentment or 
fear, he left her, tho inſtant with him, without an 
anſwer. This paſſage, not related by the Authors 
of our Annals, I found in the Commentaries of her 
daughter Agrippina ; her who was the mother of 
the Emperor Nero, and has publiſh'd her own Lite 
with the fortunes of her family. | | 
As to Arippina ; ſtill grieving and void of fore 
„ ſhe was yet more ſenſibly diſmay'd by an = 
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fice of Szjanus, who employ'd ſuch as under colouf 
of friendſhip warn'd her, “ that poiſon was prepard 
« for her, and that ſhe muſt ſhun eating at her fx: 


tc ther.in-law's table”. She was a ſtranger to all dif. 


fimulation : ſo that as ſhe ſat near him at table, ' ſhe 
continued ſtately and untnov'd 5 not a word, not 2 
look eſcap'd her, and ſhe touch'd no part of the 


meat. Tiberius obſerv'd her whether accidentally; 
or that he was before appriz'd 5 and, to be convinc'd 


by a more powerful experiment, praiſing the apples | 
that ſtood before him, preſented ſome with his own if 


hand to his daughter-in-law. This only increas'd 
the ſuſpicion of Agrippina z and, without ever put. 


ting them to her mouth ſhe deliver d them to the 


ſervants. For all this, rhe reſerv'd 77berins let not 
a word drop from him openly 5 but, turning to his 
mother; © there was no wonder, he ſaid, if he had 


c really taken harſh meafures with her who thu i 


« charg'd him as a poifoner”. Hence a rumour 
fpread, „that her doom was contriv'd 5 and that 
« the Emperor not daring to purſue it publickly, 
« choſe to have her diſpach'd in ſecret. | 

Tiberius, as a means to divert upon other matters 
the popular talk, attended affiduoufly the delibera- 
tions of the Senate, and there heard for many days 
the ſeveral Embafladors from Aſia, mutually contend: 
ing, in what city thould be built the Temple late- 
& ]y decreed”. For this honour eleven Cities ſtrove; 
with equal ambition, tho' different in power: not 
did the pleas urg'd by all, greatly vary; namely, 
« the antiquity of their original, and their diſtin- 
«© guiſh'd zeal for the Roman people, during their 
cc ſeveral wars with Perſius, Ariſtonicus, and other 
« Kings”. But, the Trallians, the Laodieeans, the 
Magneſians and thoſe of the Hypepis, were at once 
diſmiſs d, as inſufficient for the charge. Nor, in truth, 
had they of IIlium, who repreſented, ©& n Tip 
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te was the mother of Rome”; any ſuperiour advan- 
tage, beſides the glory of antiquity. The plea of the 
Halicarnaſſians took ſome ſhort conſideration: they 
aſſerted, C that for twelve hundred years, no earth- 
« quake had ſhaken their town; and that they would 
« fr in a ſolid Rock the foundations of the tem- 
« ple”. The ſame conſiderations were urg'd by the 
inhabitants of Pergamus; where already was erected 
Ja Temple to Auguſtus 3, a diſtinction which was judg d 
ſufficient for them. The cities too of Epheſus and 
Miletus ſcem'd fully employ'd in the ceremonies 
of their own diſtin Deities z the former in thoſe 
of Diana; the other in thoſe of Apollo. Thus the 
diſpute was confin'd to Sardes and Smyrna. The 
firſt recited a decree of the Etrurians, which own'd 
them for kinſmen: “ for that Yyrrbenus and Lydu 
„ ſons of King Atys, having between them divided 
« their people, becauſe: of their multitude, Zydus 
= © re-ſettled in his native country; and it became the 
ot of 7yrrhenus to find out a freſh reſidenee; and 
by the names of theſe chiefs the youre people 
„came afterwards to be call'd, Lydians in Aſia, 
„ Tyrrhenians in Italy. That the opulence of the 
Lu dians ſpread yet farther, by their Colonies ſent 
«© under Pelops into Greece, which from him afters- 
* wards took its name”, They likewiſe urg'd © the 
« letters of our Generals; their mutual lcagues with 
Aus during the war of Macedon; their plenty of 
© rivers, temperate climate, and the fertility of the 
* circumjacent country. | | 
The Smyrneans having likewiſe recounted theit an- 
cient eſtabliſhment, << whether Tantalus, the ſon of 
Jupiter; or Theſeus, the ſon alſo of a God; or one 
* of the old Amazons, were their founder”; proceed- 
ed to conſiderations in which they ehiefly truſted 3 
their friendly offices to the Roman people, having 
aided them with a naval force, not in their foreign 
Part II. G wars 
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& THE ANNALS 
wars only, but in thoſe which infeſted Italy. t 
1 was they who firſt rear d a Temple to the city of 
„Rome, in the Conſulſhip of Marcus Porcius ; then, Þ 
„ jn truth, When the power of the Roman people 
« was already mighty, but however not yet raised to 
ts higheſt glory; for the city of Carthage fi MM 
* ſtood; and potent Kings govermd Aſia. Wirneh 
„ too their generoſity to O, when the condition (AY 
e of his army ready to famiſli in a cruel winter ani 
5 n Tearciry of Clothes, being related ro the Gti. 
tc zens of Smyrna then aſſembled ; and all that'were 
t preſent diveſted themſelves of their rayments, and 
ce ſent them to our Legions”. Thus when the votes 
jd the Senators were gather'd, the pretenſſons of 
myrna were preſerr d. It was alſo imoy'd by Vi. 
us Marſus, that Lentulas, to whom had fallen the 
province of Alia, Thould be attended by a Legare er 
ordinary ro/fuperviſe the building of the Temple; 
and as Lentulus himſelf through modeſty declin d to 
chuſe one, ſeveral Who had been Pretors were drawn 
by lot, and the lot fell upon Valerius Naſo. 

In the mean time, according to a purpoſe long 
meditated, and from time to time deferr'd, Tiberius 
at laſt retir'd to Campania z in profeſſion to dedicate 
a Temple to Jupiter at Capua, and one ut Nola to 
Auguſtus; but in truth determin'd to remove, ſot 
erer, from Rome. The cauſe of his departu 


re 
1 haye before referr'd to the ſtratagems of . 
nus; but tho' in it I have followed moſt of our au- 
thors; yet ſince after the execution of Sejanus, he 
perſiſted for ſix years in the like dark receſs; 4 am 
rather influenced by a ſtronger probability, that the 
ground of his abſence is more juſtly to be aſtribid to 
his own ſpirit, while he ſtrove to hide in the ſhades 
of ſolitude, what in deeds he proclaim'd, the rage 
of his cruelty and Juſt; There were thoſe who be⸗ 
liey'd that in his old age, he was aſham'd * 
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figure of his | for: he was very lean, | 
and ſtooping, his head! bald; his face ulcerous, WV 
for the moſt beſmeard with ſalves: he was more - 
over wont, during his: receſs at Rhodes, to avoid 
the publick, and cover his debauches in ſecrecy. It; 
is alſo related that he was driven from Rome 
hy the reſtleſs aſpiring of his Mother, whom he 
ſcornꝰd tor admit: æ partner in the Sovereignty ;' non 
yet could! intireliy ſeclude, ſince as her gift he had 
receiv d the Sovereignty it ſelf; For, Auguſtus had 
deliberated about ſetting Germanicus at the head of 
the Roman ſtate his: ſiſter's: grand · ſun, and: one a+ 
dor d by all' men; but ſubdued: by: the ſollicitations 
of his wife, he adopted 77berius, and caus d Tiberius 
to adopt Germanium. With this grandeur” of her 
own? procuring Livia upbraided her ſon, and even 
II gun trowly accompanied; by one 
is going was narrowly accompanied; by one 
Senator, Cocceius: Nerva, formerly: Conſul, and ac- 
compliſh'd\in' the knowiedge of the Laws; and, be- 
ſides ian; _ dignified Roman Knight, * Cure 
tixs Attiens;' The reſt were men of Letters; chiefly 
Greeksz whoſe converſation pleas d and amus d him. 
The skitl'd! in Aſttelogy declar d, < that he bad 
e left Rome in ſuch a conjunction of the-Planets, 
«ag for ever to exclude his return. Hence a 
ſource of deſttuction to many, ho conjectur d his end 
to be at hand and: publiſu d their conjectures: for, 
it was an event too incredible to be ſoreſeen, that 
for eleven years be> ſnouid r of choice be withdrawa 
from his ry The ſequel diſcover d the ſnhort 
bounds between the art-and; the falſhood of the art, 
and” what obſcurities petplex even the fats it hap» 
pens to foretell. That hu ſhould never return to Rome, 
prov'd not to bt falſiy ſaid: as ta every thing elſe 
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champain, ſometimes on the neighbouring ſhore, Mr 
often under the very walls of the city; and died a: 
laſt in the fulneſs and extremity of age. 
There happen'd to Tiberius, about that time, an 
accident, which as it threaten'd his life, fed the 
empty Prognoſticks at Rome; but to himſelf-provid Bk 
matter of more confidence in the friendſhip and faith 


of Sejanus. They were eating in a Cave at a villa, 


thence call'd Spelunca, between the Amyclean ſea mk 
and the mountains of Fondi: it was a native cave, 

and its mouth fell ſuddenly in, and buried under it 
ſome of the attendants: hence dread ſeizd all; and 
they who were celebrating the entertainment fled: 
as to Sejanus; he cover'd the Emperor's body with I 
his own, and ſtooping upon his knees and hands, ex- 

pos'd himſelf to the deſcending ruin; ſuch was the 
poſture he was found in by the ſoldiers who came to 
their relief. He grew mightier from thence; and 
being now conſidered by Tiberius as one regardleſs of 
Himſelf, all his counſels, however bloody and de- 
ſtructive, were liſten d to with blind credulity : ſo 
that he aſſum'd the office of a Judge againſt the off. 
ſpring of Germanicus, and ſuborn'd ſuch as were 
to att the parts of accuſers, and eſpecially to purſue 
and blacken Nero, the next in ſucceſſion 3 a young 
Prince modeſt indeed, but forgetful of that reſtraint 
and circumſpection which his preſent ſituation requir'd. 
He was miſguided by his freedmen and the retainers 
to his houſez who (eager to be maſters of power, 
animated him with intemperate counſels z * that he 
* would ſhew a ſpirit reſolute and aſſurd; it - was 
„what the Roman people wiſh'd, what the armies 
i Jong'd- for: nor would Sjauns dare then to reſiſt; 
„ tho' he now «equally inſulted the tameneſs of an 
bold man and the ſloth of a young one”. 
While he liſten'd to theſe and the like 'ſuggeſti- 
ons, there eſcapd him, no expreſſions, in- truth, of 
1 - | A ' Tit "aby 
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uy criminal purpoſe, but ſometimes ſuch as were re- 
iratful and unguarded: theſe were catch'd up by 
be ſpies placed upon him, and charg'd againſt him 
Vith aggravations: neither was he allow'd the pri- 
Piege of clearing himſelf. Several threatning ap- 
pearances moreover diſmay'd him: ſome avoided to 
neet him; others having juſt paid him the ſalute, 
rurn'd inſtantly away: many, in the midſt of con- 
Ferſation, broke off and left him; while the crea- 
ures of Jej anus ſtood ſtill fearleſly by and ſneer'd 
pon him. For Tiberius ; he always entertain'd him 
ith a ſtern face, or a hollow ſmile z and whether the 
South ſpoke, or ſaid nothing, there were crimes in his 
Swords, crimes in his ſilence: nor was he ſafe even the 
lead of night; ſince his uneaſineſs and watchings, nay 
is very fighs and dreams were, by his wife divulg'd to 
her mother Livia, and by Livia to . Sejanusz who 
had alſo drawn his brother Druſus into the combi- 
ation, by tempting him with the immediate proſ- 
pect of Empire, if his elder brother, already fink- 
Jing, were once ſet effectually aſide. The genius of 
Dru naturally furious, inſtigated beſides by a paſ- 
Iſion for power, and by the uſual hate and competi- 
tion between brothers, was further kindled by the 
Wpartiality of Agrippina, who was fonder of Nero. 
However Sejazus did not ſo far favour. Druſus but 
that againſt him too he was even then ripening the 
ſtudied meaſures of future deſtruction; as he knew 
him to be violent, and thence more obnoxious to 
fares. 5 LLIGE OT er et br 
In the end of the year departed theſe eminent per- 
ons; Aſinins Agrippa, of anceſtors more illuſtrious 
than ancient, and in his own character not unwor- 
thy of them: and Quintut Haterius, of a Senatorian 
family, and himſelf, while he yet liv'd, famous for 
loquence: but the monuments of his genius, ſince 
publiſh'd, are not equally eſteem d. In truth, he 
pere. 
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prevail'd more by- rapidity than acenracy : inſomuch i 
Se, as} the elaborate compoſitions: of others flourih 
after them; ſo that enchanting melody of voice in 
Hatenius, with that flueno — a words: which Was per 
ſonal: to him, died with 
) "Wh the Conſulſhip of — Zicinius· and Lurin 
ni; the elch bf ad! kulant its beginning 
reſeen, and : ended as: ſoon: as begun, equal 
j ſtaughter and overthrow of 'mighity' av» Wi 


wies. One Atili« had) undertaken to erett an Am | 


Altitheatre at Fidena, there to exhibit a combat of 
Gladiators: he was of) the rate of freedmen} and x 


he began it from no exuberduce of wealth, nor to 


caurt popularity amongſt the inhabitants; but. pore 
for tile meanneſs oſ gain; he neither eſtabi iſu d 6 
lid foundations; nor rais'd» the timber work with ſuſ 
ficient compactneſ. Thither throngu from Rom Wl 
thoſe of every; ſen and age; eaget for ſhch ſhews, 
25 duriog the reign oſ Tiberius they! were debarrd 
from dlverſions at homes: and, the nearer! the place WY. 
the» greater the crouds: hence the calamity was the We 
more dreadfiil zi for, as the Theatre was ſurcherge 
with the multitude, the firuQure- burſt; and 'ſmking 
violentlytin, white its extremities: ruſi d impertouſl 
oat; huge; was*'thevprefi: of, people; who intent 
on 2 — ov gather d round the 
were & by: the deadhy ruin, and even buried — 
der it. verily, they: who in the firfts fury: of 
the - havogk!. were: ſmitten! with: final death, eſcupd 
as far as in ſuch a doleful diſaſter they could — 
the: miſery oß tortures much mores th be Lamont. 
ed were thaſa; wh beteſt of/ joints and pieces ol 
theio body; were yet i nut for faken off lifs45 thoſk 
who-.by: day: could Wirly their eyes beholathelr ute 
and childeen .imptifon'd/ivithe ſame ruinsy and d 
night 6 by” . . ahd 
bowlings: 4 
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Now others from abroad excited by the Tad d- 
lings, found here their veral forrows: one bewdiift 
8 brother, Oe his kinſman, another his parents: 
Pen they whoſe friends or kindred were Abſent tn 
different account, were yet terriſſed: for, as it 
as not hitherto diſtinctly n upon whom the 
eſtruction had lighted, the dread Was widemd + 
Ipncertainty. Wen the ruins began to be remoy 
Freat about the dead was the conchurſe of the liv- 
ing; frequent the kiſſes and embraces of tenderneſß 
nd ſorrow; and even frequent the contention about 
e propriety of the dead, where the features di- 


or reſemblance of perſon, had eonfounded the lair 
and led into miſtakes their ſeveral -elaimers. Fi 
ouſand ſouls were 'deſtroyd or maim'd by this fa 
Efiroke: it was therefore for the future provided by u 
decree of Senate, “that no man under the qualifica- 
tion of four hundred thouſand ſeſterces, ſhould ex- 
* hibit the ſpectacle of Gladiators; and no Amphi 
theatre ſhould be founded but ground ma- 
* nifeſtly fol id. Ari lius was /puniflyd with exite. To 
conclude; during the frefh pangs of this calamity, 
j the doors of the Grandees were thrown open; me» 
dicines, were every where furniſ'd; they who ad- 
5 miniſter d medicines, were every where employ' d to 
„attend: and at that 
of 
4 


juncture the City tho ſorrow- 
ful of aſpect ſeem'd to have recalbd the publick ſpi- 
tit of the ancient Romans; who, after great battles, 
conſtantly reliev'd rhe wounded, ſaſtain'd them by li- 

berality, and reſtor'd them with care. | 
The publick agonies from this terrible-blow, were 
not yet deaden d, when another faperven'dz and the 
City felt the affliction and violence of fire, which 
with uncommon rage utterty conſumd Mount Ce- 
nus. „ It was a deadly and mournful year, t 
laid, and under boding omens the Prince ha 
| form d 
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« form'd the deſign of his abſence”. It is the way 
this of the multitude; who to malignant counſei 
are wont to aſcribe events altogether fortuitous. But 
the Emperor diſſipated their murmurs, by beſtowing 
on each ſufferer money to the value of his ſufferings; 
hence he had the thanks of men of rank, in the 8e. 
nate; and was by the populace rewarded with ap- 
plauſes, “ for that without the views of ambition, 
ec without the application of friends, he had of his 
« own accord even ſought out the unknown, and by 
cc his bounty reliey'd them“. It was likewiſe moy'd 
and decreed in Senate, © that Mount Celius ſhould 
« be for the future ſtiled Aount Auguſtus, ſince there 
« the Statue of Tiberius, ſtanding in the houſe of 
&« Junius the Senator, eſcap'd unhurt in the flames, 
cc tho? devouring all round them“: It was remem- 
ber d “ that the ſame rare exemption had formerly 
« happen d to Claudia Pulchra; that her Statue be- 
« ing twice ſpar d by the fury of fire, had thence been 
placed and conſecrated by our anceſtors in the 
«© Temple of the Mother of the Gods. Thus facred 
« were the Claudian race, and dear to the Deities; 
4 and therefore the place, where the Gods had teſ- 
« tified ſuch mighty honour towards the Prince, 
& ought to be dignified with conſecration ”, . 

It will not be impertinent to inſert here, that this 
Mount was of old nam'd Querquetulanus, from a 
grove of Oak which grew thick upon it. It was 
atterwards. call'd Mount Celius, from Celes Vibenna, 
who having led to Rome a body of Tuſcan auxilia- 
ries, was preſented with that ſettlement by Targui- 
nius . Priſcus, or ſome other of our Kings; for in 
this particular writers differ: about other. circum- 
ſtances there remains no diſpute; that theſe forces 
were very numerous, and extended their dwellings all 
along the plain below, as far as the Forum. Hence 
the Tuſcan ſtreet, ſo call d after theſe ſtrangers. : | 
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But as the univerſal zeal of the great men, and 
the bounties of the Prince, had adminiſter'd publick 


relief againſt the blind blows of fortune; ſo the ſtus 

died fury of the accuſers; which grew daily more pre- 

wailing and deadly, tioted in deſtruction, without con- 
-W troul or alleviation. Quinctilius Varus, a wealth 
„man and the Emperor's couſin, was affail'd by Domi. 
„ti Afer, the ſame who had procur'd the condemna- 
tion of Claudia Pulchra his mother: nor did any matt 
7 W wonder that he who had liv'd long needy; and alrea- 
da waſted the reward lately earn d, ſhould be prompt 
(WW to engage in freſh iniquity, and ſpoil: the amazement 
re vas, that Publius Dolabella appear'd his affociate in 
of Wl the accuſation 3 becauſe as he was nobly deſcended; 
be hipwreck'd by ſuch proſtitution the antient glory 
n- of his houſe z and being the kinſman of Yarus; was 
ly WM wilfully ſpilling his own blood; The Senate however 


ſtemm ' d the proceſs, and voted © that the Emperor's 
en Wl © return was to be waited ” : a temporary refuge this; 
, and the only one againſt theſe pointed and urging 
| . | 
; Tiberizs, having dedicated the Temples in Cat. 
el. pania 3 tho he had by an Edict warn'd the publick; 
ce, that none ſhould interrupt his quiet”; and tho 
ſoldiers were poſted to keep off all confluence frotf 
his Wl the neighbouring towns; nevertheleſs, hating the 
| 2 MW towns themſelves; and the colonies, and every part 
vas in the continent, imprifon'd himſelf in Caprez, an 
Iland disjoin'd from the point of the Cape of Suts 
tentum by a channel of three miles. I ſhould chiefly 
belieye that he was taken with its ſolitude, as the 
ſea above it is void of havens, as the ſtations for the 
ſmalleſt veſſels are few and difficult, and 4s none 
could put in unperceiv'd by the Guards. The ge- 
nius of the climate is mild in winter, from the ſhel- 
ter of a mountain which intercepts the rigour of the 
winds: its ſummers are refreſh'd by gales from the 
Part II. H Weſt z 
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Weſt; and the fea open all round it, makes 4 de. 
ligbtful view: from thence too was beheld a moſt 
lovely landskip, before the eruptions of Mount Ve. 
ſuvius had chang'd the face of the proſpect. It u 
the tradition of fame that the Greeks occupied the 
_ oppoſite region, and that Capra was particularly in- e 
habited by the Telebol. However it were, Tiberias WM t 
then contin'd his retirement to twelve Villas, their 
names famous of old and their ſtructure ſumpruous, WF 7 
And the more intent he had formerly been upon ! 
try cares, he became now ſo much the more r 
uried in dark debauches, and refign'd over to mif f 
chievous privacy: for, there remain d ſtill in hin Wt * 
his old bent to ſuſpicions, and raſh faith in infor: 
mers; qualities which even at Rome Sejanw had ab 
ways foſter'd, and here inflam d more vigorouſſy; his 
devices againſt AÆrippixa and Nero being no longet 
a ſecret. About them Guards were placed, by whom 
every petty circumſtance, the meſſages they ſent of 
receiv'd, their viſits and company, their open beh 
viour, their private converſation, were all as it wen 
minuted into Journals: there were others too inſtruc- 
ted to warn them to fly to the armies in Germany; 
or that embracing the Statue of the deiſied Aug 
in the great Forum, they would there implore the 
aid and protection of the Senate and people of Rome. 
And theſe counſels, tho' rejected by them, were fa-W** 
ther'd and charg'd upon them, as juſt ripe for exe 
cution. | pl; 
Junius Silanus and Silius Nerva being Conſuls, the 
year began tragically : Titias Sabium an illuſtrious 
Roman Knight was hurried to priſon ; his crime 4 
conſtant friendſhip for Germanicus; whoſe wife and 
children, he only of all his followers, never ceas( 
to reverence, never ceas'd to frequent them at home 
never to attend them in publick : a conſtancy if 


plauded by the good, and grievous to their perſe 
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tors. There combin'd againſt him Latinius Lati aru, 
Porcius Cato, Petilius Rufus and Marcus Opſius, who 
haying been all Pretors, were now all paſſionate for 
the Conſulſhip, to which there was no acceſs but 
by Sej anus, and the kindneſs of Sej anus to be pur- 
chas'd only by iniquity, It was ſettled amongſt them 
that Latiars, who had a ſmall acquaintance with 
Sabinws, ſhould manage the guile, the reſt be wit- 


wy = @#F e Tor 2 


; neſſes, and then all together begin the accuſation. 
Latiaris therefore accoſted him at firſt with occaſia- 
nal diſcourſe, and then proceeded to praiſe his con- 
f. WW ſtancy, “ that he had not, like others, been only 
mn WW © a friend to that family, when in its glory; and 
„ © deſerted it in affliftion”. He at the ſame time 
i ſpoke noble things of Germanicws, and bewail d Agrip- 
m pine. This affected Sahiuus ; and, as the human ſoul 
er is foften'd by calamity and ſorrow, he burſt into tears 
mand complaints; and, being heated, inveigh'd da- 
of MW ringly againſt Sej anus, bis cruelty, his pride, his trai- 
ns terous deſigns; nor, in truth, did 7i6erius eſcape 
ert bis inveQtives. And now, as if they had mutuall 

uc- Wl truſted each other with matters ſecret and forbidden, 


ui this their converſation created a ſhew of cloſe friend- 
fu ſhip: fo that Sabinus henceforward ſought out Lati- 
the v, frequented his houſe, and carried to him, as 
me. to a moſt faithful confident, all his griefs- and-diſcon- 
e tents. - n 
en: The next conſultation was how to have theſe com · 
blaints and invectives utter'd in the hearing of all 
tour; for, the place in which they met to over - hear, 
muſt retain a ſalemn look of ſecrecy; and if they 
ood behind the door, there was danger of being 
pied; or their own noiſe might diſcoyer them, or 
perhaps ſame ſudden apprehenſion might tempt S4- 
vin to inſpett. They therefore choſe the void over 
— A the — = os _ and — * 
ſecuff us of tne room, Iato this lurking hole thruſt them - 
eu lh + - -- ſelves 
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felves three roman Senators; a concealment as vile, 
as the treachery for which they did it, was execra. 
ble, and there baſely liſtemd, with their ears laid to 
the chaſms and crannies. Zatiars the while found 
out Sabiuus abroad, and, as if full of ſome late diſ. 
coveries which he meant to recount, drew him home, 
and into the ſubdolous chamber: there he diſplayd 
the paſt and inſtant cruelties ( for of both there was 
abundant ſtore ) with an accumulation too of freſh 
and impending terrors. Sabinus was warm'd ; he took 
up his former detail and reſentments, and even with 
greater prolixity; as the diſcharges of grief once 
broach'd, are with difficulty reſtrain'd. This was e. 
nough : the accuſation was forthwith diſpatch'd and 
in a written Memorial to Tiberius, theſe Seriators 
open'd the order and dexterity of the fraud, and made 
him a narrative of their own deteſtable infamy. At 
no time was the city ever ſeiz d with deeper anxiety 
and dread: one relation feard another: men were 
afraid to meet, afraid to diſcourſe: filence and dif- 
truſt extended to ſtrangers and acquaintance, and 
both were equally avoided: even things dumb and 
inanimate, roofs and walls, raisd terror and circum: 
ſpection. „ ee 
The Emperor ſent preſently a Letter to the $e- 
nate, and after the uſual complement and wiſh at the 
entrance of the new year, fell upon Sabinus: he charg'd 
him with “ having corrupted ſome of his ſervants, 
« and aim'd at his own life“; and in words no wif 
obſcure, requir'd vengeance. The condemnation pat 
ed without delay, and the condemn'd was dragg'd 
away to inſtant death. His head was muffled in his 
rohe, and his throat girt with a rope; but, as far 
as he could exert his voice, he cried, „ that with 
F theſe ſolemnities the year began; and ſuch were 
F the victims lain to Sej anus. Which ever way he 
Faſt his eyes, whither ſoever he directed his a 
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nonght appear'd but the effects of univerſal terror, 
namely, flight and ſolitude: all along, as he paſs'd, 
the people diſappear'd, the ſtreets were empty, the 
ublick places deſerted : there were ſome who having 
hed, return'd, and again ſhew'd themſelves z dread» 
ing this very thing, that they had diſcoyer'd dread, 
« What day, they cried, will be free from executi- 
« ons? when even in the midſt of publick aſſem- 
« blies, in the midſt of vows and facrifices z a time 
« when cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd a forbearance even from 
« profane words, fetters and halters are yet exer- 
ce cis d? it is not at random that Tiberius has thus 
« done an action ſo publickly odious: it is a ſtudied 
« artifice. He would not be thought to debar the 
« new Magiſtrates from their ancient privilege of 
« opening the priſons as well as the Temples 3 Sa- 
« bjnus is therefore, during the Feſtival, executed 
« without impriſonment *. There follow'd his Let- 
ter of thanks to the Senate, © for having puniſh'dan 
« enemy to the Commonwealth“: he added, * that 
« he liv'd a life of fear and ſollicitude; in conſtant 
« apprehenſions of the ſnares of his enemies ; but 
nam'd none: however it was no wiſe doubted that 
Agrippina and Nero were defign'd. „ eee 

Were it not my purpoſe to refer the ſeveral in- 
cidents to their proper year; my ſpirit longs to poſt- 
pone the immediate events, and inſtantly to relate 
the juſt doom of Latiaris, Opſius, and the other con- 
trivers of this perfidious wickednefs, not only after Ca- 
ſigula came to the Empire, but even while Tiberius yet 
reign'ds who, tho' he would not ſuffer the miniſters 
of his cruelties to be cruſh'd by others; jet as he 
generally became ſurſeited with their infamy; and as 
ireſh ones daily offer d for the ſame vile ſervices, was 
himſelf” wont to hew down the old and over odious; 
but, we ſhall in its order remember the ſevere fate of 
theſe and other ſons of blood. Now Afmius Gallus, to 
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whoſe children Agrippina was aunt, movy'd © that thy 
& Prince ſhould be deſir'd to explain his fears, and 
& ſuffer the Senate to remove the cauſes”. Tibering 
was fonder of his diſſimulation than of all his other 
virtues; for ſuch he conceiv'd it: he therefore took 
jt the more heinouſly to find thus laid open what 
he anxiouſly ſmother'd : but Sejanus mollified him; 
not from any love to Gallus; but to wait the linger. 
ing gradations of the Prince's vengeance: for, he 
knew him flow in ripening his wrath 3 but that af. 
ter the firſt eruption, he would be ſure to link tra 
gical executions to fad denunciations. About the 
ſame time died Julia, grand-daughter to Auguſt 
by him condemn'd for Adultery, and baniſh'd to the 
Itland Trimetus, not far from the coaſt of Apulia, 
She there ſuffer'd exile twenty years, ſuſtain'd by re- 
lief from Aug, who having by dark devices dif- 
patch'd, in the midſt of their hopes and glory, Cains 
and Lucius, the brothers of Julia, made a publick 
ſhew of compaſſion towards others of the family when 
under the preſſures of adverſity, | | 

The ſame year the Friſians, a people beyond the 
Rhine, rebell'd; rather enrag'd by our avarice, than 
impatient of allegiance, The tribute laid on them 
by Drujas was eaſy, and ſuited to their poor ſub- 
Nance ; namely, „to furniſh. certain hides. for the 
uſes of the ſoldiers”, Nor did any one think or is 
ſiſt on the particular fize or thickneſs, till Olennia⸗ 
an officer ſeat to govern them, having procur d the 
large hides of ſome wild bulls, demanded that ac- 
cording to that meaſure the tribute ſhould be paid: 
a hard task even upon any nations and to the Ger- 
mans the more intelerable, as their foreſts abound 
in beaſis of mighty bulk, apd their domeſtick cattle 
are very wall. Let they hore a ſeries of oppreſſ- 
ens; brit they parted with the herds themſelvwes, 
next they rend their lands, lat of all they 40 0 
CON 85 rene 
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tendet'd their wives and children to bondage. Hence 
much bitterneſs and anguiſh, and ſad complaints: but 
as theſe brought no relaxation; being grown deſpe- 
rate they ſought relief from war. At once 
ruſh'd upon the ſoldiers appointed over the tribute, 
and hang d them on gibbets: Olennius by flight pre- 
yented their vengeance, and found ſanctuary in a 
neighbouring caſtle, its name Flevum, ſituate on the 
| WE ſea coaſt, and garriſon'd by a ſtout band of foldiers, 
Romans and auxiliaries. | 
Lucius Apronins, Governor of the lower Germa- 
: WE ny, as ſoon as he was appriz'd of the inſurrection, 
3 Wh calld down from the upper province, ſome companies 
of the Legions with the choice auxiliary foot and horſes 
„and, carrying his army down the Rhine, made a deſcent 
- WH on the Friſians; the revolters having now abandon'd 
„tte fiege of the caſtle, and march'd back to cover 
their own country: he therefore by bridges and 
k Wh cauſvays laid over the neighbouring fenns, render d 
n Wl them paſſable to the body of his forces; and the 
mean while, having diſcover'd certain fordable places, 
„be commanded the cavalry of the Canifates and all 
in Wl the German foot in our pay, to ſurround the rear 
q of the enemy; who being already drawn up in bat- 
be 
i 
us 
he 
ac- 


tle, repuls'd the ſocial troops and even fome Legio- 
nary horſe ſent to ſupport them: ſo that a freſh 
ad was order'd of three Cohortsz and then two 
more ; and after ſome ſpace, the whole cavalry of the 
Legions : forces ſufficient, had they fallen on in 2 
body z but as they advanced by intervals, they not 
only inſpir'd no treſh courage into thoſe who were 
already diforder'd, but were themſclves carried away 
by the fright of ſach as fled. To Cerhegws Labeo 
therefore, Legate of the fifth Legion, he committed 
all the reſt of the auxiliary troops: but he too be- 
Ing hardly beſet, and his men in danger of giving 
Way, diſpatch d meſſages to implore the 2 
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of tlie Legions: thoſe of the fifth ran before the ref 
to his relief, and in a ſharp encounter, repulſing 
the foe, protected our cohorts and cavalry, much 
enfeebled with wounds. The Roman General nei. 
ther purſued his vengeance; nor even buried the dead 
tho many Tribunes, many horſe. officers, and many 
Centurions of the firſt rank, were ſlain. It was af 
terwards learnt from deſerters, that nine hundred Ro. 
mans, having the whole night long defended them: 
ſelves in the wood call'd Baduhenna, were every man 


cut off; and that another band of four hundred, 


having poſſeſs d themſelves of a feat of one Cryps 
torix, once our tributary, and coming to fear being 
deliver'd into the hands of the enemy; had fallen by 
the hands of one another. 

Hence the name of the Friſians became renown 
amongſt the Germans; whilſt Tiberius diſſembled the 
publick loſs, that he might truſt no man with the 
conduct of the war: for the Senate, it was no part 
of their anxiety, what diſgraces were receiv'd on 
the extremities of the Empire: domeſtick terror had 
poſſeſs d their ſouls; a diſtemper for which they ſought 
a cure from flattery: inſomuch, that tho' they met 
upon ſo far different deliberations, yet they decreed 
«. an Altar to Clemencyz an Altar to Friendſhip; 
&« and round them the Statues of Tiberius and Seja. 
« 2x5"; and, with repeated ſupplications, impor- 
tun d both “ that they would pleaſe to afford their 
« preſence to the publick”. But, with all theſe 
entreaties, they neither viſited Rome, nor the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome: to them, it ſcem'd condeſcen- 
fion ſifficient, juſt to leave the Wand, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſeen on the ſhore of Campania 2 thither 
crowded the Senators, the Knights and great part 
of the people all ſollicitous for admiſſion to Sejanw, 
who was harder of acceſs than the Emperor; nor 
was it at all to be obtain'd but by being 1 
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with him in his counſels and purſuits, or by court- 
ing thoſe that were.. It- was abundantly apparent 
that bis natural arrogance was exalted, from ſurvey- 
ing that filthy hoſt of ſlayes, ſpread all abroad, and 
crouching before him: for, at Rome the throng of 
ſycophants were not ſo diſtinctly percely'd ! the great, 
neſs of the City, the ordinary hurry of men, and va- 
riety of affairs, rendet'd it uncertain whether they 
went, or ' whence they came. But here, they ap- 
pear'd in a body, the noble and mean, lying along 
on the fields and ſhores, days and hights, ho diſtinc- 
tion of ranks, the bufjneſs of all the ſatne 3 and bore 
with equal patience the favour and: inſults of his 
porters ; till they were finally forbid to apply even 
to theſe : ſo that all, whom he condeſcended hot to 
ſee; others whom he daign'd not to ſpeak to, re- 
turn'd to the City ſtruck and trembling z but ſomg 
exulting with deceitful joy, as over them hung the 
dreadful iſſue of his tragical friendſhip, 

For the reſt; Tiberius having here betroth'd to 
Cneius Domitim the younger. Aerippina, his grand 
daughter by Germanicus, order nuptials to be 
celebrated at Rome. In Domitim he preferr*d, be- 
ſides the antiquity of his family, his neat kindred 
to the Cars; for Octavia being his grand - mother, 
Augnſtus was his great uncle, een 
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of the Legions: thoſe of the fifth ran before the ref 
to his relief, and in a ſharp encounter, repulſing 
the foe, protected our cohorts and cavalry, much 
enfeebled with wounds. The Roman General nei. 
ther purſued his vengeance; nor even buried the dead; 
tho many Tribunes, many horſe. officers, and many 
Centurions of the firſt rank, were ſlain. It was af. 
terwards learnt from deſerters, that nine hundred Ro- 
mans, having the whole night long defended them- 
ſelves in the wood call'd Baduhenna, were every man 
cut off; and that another band of four hundred, 
having poſſeſs d themſelves of a feat of one cru 
torix, once our tributary, and coming to fear being 
deliver'd into the hands of the enemy, had fallen by 
the hands of one another. 

Hence the name of the Friſians became renown 
amongſt the Germans; whilſt Tiberius difſembled the 
publick loſs, that he might truſt no man with the 
conduct of the war: for the Senate, it was no part 
of their anxiety, what diſgraces were receiv'd on 
the extremities of the Empire: domeſtick terror had 
poſſeſsd their ſouls ; a diſtemper for which they ſought 
a cure from flattery : infomuch, that tho' they met 
upon ſo far different deliberations, yet they decreed 
4 an Altar to Clemeney; an Altar to Friendſhip; 
&« and round'them the Statues of Tiberius and Seja- 
« , ; and, with repeated ſupplications, impor- 
tun d both “ that they would pleaſe to afford their 


4 preſence to the publick”. But, with all theſe 


entreaties, they neither viſited Rome, nor the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome: to them, it ſcem'd condeſcen- 
fion ſifficieat, juſt to leave the Wand, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſeen on the ſhore of Campania » thither 


crowded the Senators, the Knights and great part 


of the people; all ſollicitous for admiſſion to Siam, 
who was harder of acceſs than the Emperor; nor 
was it at all to be obtain'd but by being e 
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with him in his counſels and purſuits, or by court- 
ing thoſe that were. It was abundantly apparent 
that his natural arrogance was exalted, from ſurvey- 
ing that filthy hoſt of ſlaves, ſpread all abroad, and 
crouching before him ; for, at Rome the throng of 
ſycophants were not ſo diſtinctiy perceiy d: the greats 
neſs of the City, the ordinary hurry of men, and va- 
riety of affairs, render d it uncertain whether they 
went, or ' whence they came. But here, they ap- 
pear'd in a body, the noble and mean, lying along 
on the fields and ſhores, days and nights, no diſtinc- 
tion of ranks, the bufſneſs of all the ſume; and bore 
with equal patience the favour and inſults of his 
porters 3 till they were finally forbid to apply even 
to theſe: ſo that all, whom he condeſcended not to 
ſee ; others whom he daign'd not to ſpeak to, re- 
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e turn'd to the City ſtruck and trembling ; but ſomg 
Ne 8 with deceitful joy, as over them hung the 
t dreadful iſſue of his tragical friendſhip, 

on For the reſt; Tiberius having here betroth'd to 
ad Creins Domitim the younger. Arippina, his grand 
ht I daughter by Germanicus, order nuptials to be 


ct celebrated at Rome. In Domitim he preferr'd, be- 
e fides the antiquity of his family, his neat kindred 
po the Coſarsz for octavia being his grand - mother, 
u. Kt was his great uncle, you 
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firnam'd Geminus, died Julia Auguſta, the Mother 

of Tiberius, in the extremity of age. She wa 
deſcended from the Claudian houſe z adopted through 
her father into the Liyian family; into the Julian 
by Auguſt us; and both by adoption and deſcent, ſig- 
nally noble: her firſt marriage was with Tiberius Ne 
70; and by him ſhe had children; her husband gfter 
the ſurrender of Peruſia, in the Civil War became 
a fugitiye; but, upon peace made between Sextuf 
Pompeius and the Triumvirate, return'd to Rome. 
Afterwards, Octavius Ceſar ſmitten with her beau- 
ty, ſnatch'd her from her husband; whether, with 
or againſt her pwn inclinations, is uncertain z. but 
with: ſuch precipitation, that, without ſtaying for 
her delivery, he married her yet big with child by 
Tiberius. Henceforward ſhe had no iſſue; but, by 
the marriage of Germanicus and Agrippina, her blood 
came to be mixt with that of Auguſtus in their 
reat grand-children. In her domeſtick deportment 
e canform'd to the venerable model of antiquity; 
but with more complaiſance than was allow'd by 
the Ladies of old: an eaſy courteous wife, an am- 
jitious mother, and well comporting with the nice 
arts of her husband, and the diſſimulation of her 
ſon: her funeral was moderate, and her laſt will 
lay long unfulfill d: her &ncomium was proriounc'd 
in publick by Caligula, her grand: ſon, afterwards 
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 Tibetins by a Letter excus'd himſelf to the Senate 
for not having paid his laſt offices to his Mother; 
and, tho' he rioted in private luxury without abate- 
ment, pleaded “ the multitude of publick affairs 
He likewiſe abridg'd the honours decreed to her me- 
mory, and, of 4 large number, admitted but very few i 
for this teſtriftion he pretended modeſty, and added, 
« that no religious wotſhip ſhould be appointed 
her; for that the contrary was her own choice“. 
Nay, in a part of the ſame Letter, he cenſur'd fe. 
minint friendſhips 4 obliquely upbraiding the Conſul 
Fuſius, 4 man highly diſtinguichd by the favour of 
Auguſta, and dextrous to engage and cajole the af- 
fections of women; a gay talker, and one accufs 
tom'd to play upon Tiberius with biting ſarcaſms ; 
the impreſſions of which never die in the hearts 
of Princes. | | To | 

From this motnent, the domination ward com- 
I outrageous and devouring: for while ſhe liv'd, 
ome refuge ſtill remain'd, as the obſervance of 7ibe- 
rin, towards his Mother was ever inviolates nof 
durſt Se anus artogate precedence of the authority 
of a parent: but now, as let looſe from all reſtraint 
they broke out with unbridled fury: ſo that Letters 
were difpatch'd ayowedly 98alnſt Agrippine and Nez 
r0; and as they were read in the Senate ſoon aftet 
the death ' of Auguſta, the people beliey'd them td 
late been ſent before and by her ſuppreſs'd. The 
expreſſions were dlaborately bitter; and yet by them 
no hoſtile putpoſe of taking arms, no endeavouf td 
change the ſtate, was objetted to the youth; but 
only © the love of boys, and other impure blealute 
ipainſt Arippina he durſf not even ſehen, ſo much z 
and therefore artaign'd “ her haughty ooks, her im- 
 petuous and ftubborn ſpirit”. The Schate wett 


luck with deep filence and and affright { Gut as 
particular men will always be drawing perſon 
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vour from publick miſeries, there were ſore who, 
having no hopes founded upon uprightneſs, demand 
ed that “ they ſhould proceed upon the Letters”, 
amongſt theſe the foremoſt in zeal was Cotta 
falinus, with a terrible motion: but, the other lead. 
ing men, and chiefly the Magiſtrates, were embarafF{ 
dy fears for Tiberius, tho he bad ſent them a flam- 
ug MEN, left all, the reſt a riddle. | 
1, the Senate was one units Ruft iem, appointed 
by the Emperor to keep a Journal of their 
ings, and therefore thought well acquainted with bi 
urpoſes. This man, by ſome fatal impulſe (for he 
had never before ſhewn any inſtance Frau 
Jy) or blinded by deceitful policy, while pots 
0 . and impending dangers, he dreaded future 
po dilities, join'd the party that heſitated, and even 
arn'd the Conſuls, © not to begin the debate” 2 he 
argued “ that in a ſhort, moment the highett allgirs 
* might take a new turn: and an interval ought ta 
E be allow'd to the old man to change his paſſion 
ce into remorſe . At the ſame time, the people, 
carrying with them the Images of Agripgins and 
Nero, gather'd about the Senate, and proclaiming their 
good wiſhes for. the proſperity of the Emperor, cri: 
ed carneſtly, © that, the Letters were counterfeit; 
© and againſt the conſent of the Prince, the doom 
« of his family was purſued” : ſo that nothing tr 
gical was, that day, tranſadted. There were allo. dif 
— amovgſt them Everal ſpeeches, ſaid ta hate 
been utter'd in Senate by. the ars, as their ma 
tions and. advices againſt Sejanxss, but.all fram d, and 
with, the more petulance as the ſeveral authors, er- 
ercis d their ſatyrical wit, in the. dark, Hence hs 
aus boil'd with, greater rage, and hence bad a ha 
for hranding the Senate, that by them the anguiſh 
2 and reſentmants EOF Prince week d: 5 
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I rangues were publickly read and liſten'd to: new 
and arbitrary acts of Senate were paſs d and pub» 
lid: what more remain d, but to arm the 
(„ lace and place at their head, as leaders and Impe- 
«rial Commanders, thaſe whoſe Images they had al- 
(ready choſen for ſtandards.” ? | 
8 Tiberius having therefore repeated his reproaches 
againſt his grand- ſon and daughter-in-law : having 
chaſtis d the people by an edit, and camplain'd to 
the Senate, that by the fraud of a ſingle Senatoe 
« the Imperial dignity ſhould be baffled and inſult- 
« ed, requir'd that the whale affair ſhould be left to 
« himſelf, intire and untouch'd”., The Senate beſ> 
tated no longer, but inſtagtly proceeded, not now 
in truth to decree. penalties and capital vengeance 
for that was forbid. them; but to teſtify © bow rea- 
* dy they were: to ioflid& juſt puni ts, and that 


« interru | 
« peter of the Prince's neon 
[ Here begins 4 lamentable chaſm in this Anal fat 
almoſt three 5 and by it me haus loſt the de- 
remarkable incidents in this reign, 
of Pand at aria 3 
of Fantia; and the murder of both 
of Tiberius; the conſpiracy and 
execution. of Sejanns, mith than off ail bis friends and 
82 the further wickedneſs af Livia, aud ber 
** *Upan this ſuhject fous and. forty ſpeeches were 
made; ſame. few. upright; but cramp'd by fear 3 many 
ſuted ta the ſervile genius of the time 444 


© I judg'd that either upon wy ſelf it would bring 
* infamy, or upon Sean hatred *** his; fortune 
* has nom ſuffer d a mighty turn 5 and he who e- 
© ven choſe him far his On-in-law, choſe him for his 
> callegye, forgives kimfl& Far others as they — 
| 5 by ter 
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« ter'd his living pride with the vᷣlleneſs and ptoſtitutꝭ 
« on of ſlaves; they now purſue him dead, with the 
« fury of baſe enemies * * * which is the more wretch. 
<« ed fate, I can hardly decide; that of accuſing a friend, 
« or of being accus'd for ſhewing him friendſhip * ** 
c I ſhall riſque no man's cruelty, I ſhall court no mans 
« mercy 3 but, free as Lam, and approv'd to my own 
c“ conſcience, will maſter danger by preventing it. 
« As to all you preſent 3 I adjure you that you do 
cc not preſerve my memory in ſorrow, but rejoice 
ce yer it; and add me too to the number of thoſe 
« who, by a noble end, have eſcap'd the ſad view 
cc of publick miſeries“. 

He then ſpent part of the day in converſation with 
thoſe that came to ſee him; receiv'd one, took leave 
of another, talk'd to all indifferently, as they ſtood 
about him, with perfect calmneſs and E of ſpi- 
tit; A throng of company yet remain'd, and, while 
they all beheld his countenance till eaſy and void of 
perturbation, and thence believ'd that he meant to 
live ſome longer ſpace, he fell upon a ſword which 
under his robe he had conceat'd. Nor did Tiberiw, 
after his death, perſecute his memory with any re- 
proach, or blacken him with any crime: whereas he 
had loaded Bleſus with many and hideous imputa- 
tions. 

Next were tried Publius Vitellins, and Pomponius 
Secundus. The former was charg'd by the informers, 
« that as he preſided over the exchequer, he had 
c offer'd the publick treaſure, and the whole milt- 
« tary cheſt towards compaſſing a revolution. To 
the other, his accuſer Conſidius, lately Pretor, ob- 
jected © the friendſhip of Elius Gallus, who, after the 
« execution of Sej ans, had fled to the Gardens of 
c Pomponius, as to'a moſt faithful ſhelter”. A- 
gainſt-the impending peril there remain'd to neither 


of the accusd-any aid but from the magnanimiry of 
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their brothers, who frankly became their ſureties. 
However in: ſome time, Vitelliut, after many delays 
alike diſtracted with the ſlipperineſs of hope and the 
agonjes of fear, call'd for a pen-knife under pretence 
of writing, and with it prick'd his veins, but timo- 
rouſly and without effect; ſo that at laſt he died 
broken hearted. Pomponius, à man of great elegance 
of manners, and noble wit, bore with equanimity 
his adverſe fortune, and out-liv'd Tiberius. ; 
Now kho' the rage of the populace was expiring, 
and tho* moſt men were mollified by former execu- 
tions; it was determin'd to condemn the other chil- 
dren of Sejaxus. They were therefore carried both 
to priſon, the boy ſenſible of his impending doom 
but the girle ſo ignorant, that ſhe frequently ask d; 
« for what offence? and whither did they drag her? 
& ſhe would do ſo no more; and they might take 


. W* the rod and whip her”. The Writers of that 
me relate, © that as it was a thing unheard, for a 
» W- virgin to ſuffer capital puniſhment, ſhe was de- 
» W- fower'd by the executioner juſt before he tied the 


* ropez and that being both ſtrangled, the tender 
bodies of theſe children were caſt into the place 
e ( where the carcaſſes of malefactors are expos d be- 
. fore they are flung into the Tiber. 1111 
About the ſame time Greece and Afia were diſ- 
uud by a _rumour rather vehement than laſting 5 
that 15 5 the ſon. of Germauicus, had been ſeen 
ad in the Cyclades, and anon upon the Continent ”, 
It was indeed a jouth near of the fame age, ac- 
To Nompanieq by ſome of the Emperor's freedmen, who, 
bþ. Wl bile they own'd him for Dreſxs, meant to enſnart 
he Wim. His followers were multiplied by the ſplen- 
of bor of the name, a lure which excited ſuch as were 
a. bnorant rg t him; as the Greeks are ever paſſiq. 
Ine for all thing new and wonderful. 


They 
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They therefore jmagin'd, and believing their ow 
im2ginations, they at the ſame time publiſh'd, * thy 
F# he had eſcap'd from cuſtody and was proceed. 
& ing to the armies of his father, with them 9 
* ſubdue Syria or Egypt”. Already he was ftrength, 
en'd by the confluence of the young men, alread) 
courted with publick honours, and elated in himſeſ 
with the preſent ſucceſs and foſtering o hopes, 
when the ftory reach'd Poppens Sabinus. He wasn 
that juncture engag'd in Macedon, tho likewiſe Go, 
vernor of Greece; to obviate therefore the conk. 
quences of the rumour, true or falſe, he haſtily paſs 
the bay of Toronis and that-of Thermes z next Ey. 
baa, an Iſland of the Egean Sea, and Pirzum th 
port of Athens; then the coaſt of Corinth, and the 
Streights of the Iſthmus s and, by another ſea, and 
enter d Nicopolis a Roman colony: there at laſt h 
tearnt, that this counterfeit Praſus being artful 
queſtion'd, had declar'd himſelf the ſon of Marci 
Silams;, and that many of his followers having fal 
len off he had embark'd, as if he meant to fail to 
Italy. FSabizus ſent this account to Tiberius, and 
further than this we haye found nothing of the orj 
gin or iſſue of that affair. | 


Towards the concluſion of the year, the animoſity 


of the Conſuls, which had been long heightuing, broke 
out into a flame: for, Trio ever forward to create his 
ſelf enemies, and an exercis'd pleader, had oblique 
ly cenſar'd « Regulus, as ſſcthfül in cruſhing the is 
« ſtruments of Siam. The laſt, a man moderate 
and inoffenſive, unteſs provok'd, not only repuls d thy 
charge of his collegue, hut arraign'd him as confede: 
rate with that traitor, and even ſummon'd him to his 
trial: many Senators inter pos d; and heſdught them, 
that each would drop his hate tending to the over- 
throw of both, but they perfiſted threatning and in- 
cens'd to the expiration of their * n 1 
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THE 


SIXTH BOOK, 


NEIUS Domitius and Camillus Stribonianul 
E had begun their Conſulſhip, when the Em- 
peror, having croſs'd the channel between 
Caprez and Surrentum, fail'd along the ſhore of 
Campania 5 unreſoly'd whether he ſhould proceed 
to Rome; or counterfeiting a ſhew of coming, be- 
cauſe he had determin'd not to come. He often ap- 
proach'd to the neighbourhood of the City, and e- 
yen viſited the Gardens upon the Tiber; but at laſt 
reſumed his old retirement, the gloomy rocks and 
ſolitude of the ſea; aſham'd of his cruelties, and 
abominable luſts; in which he rioted ſo outragi- 
ouſly, that after the faſhion of Royal Tyrants, the 
children of ingenuous parentage became the objects 
of his pollution: nor in them was he ſtruck with a 
lovely face only, or the graces of their perſons; but 
in ſome their amiable and childiſh innocence; in o- 
thers theit nobility and the glory of their anceſtots, 
became the provocatives of his unnatural paſſion, 
Then likewiſe were devis'd the filthy names, till theti 
unknown, of the SeZarii and Spintriæ, expreſſing tlie 
odious lewdnefs of the place, and the manifold poſ- 
fures and methods of proſtitution practis d in it. 
For ſupplying his luſt with ' theſe innocent victims, 
be entertain'd, in his ſervice profeſs d procurers, to 
look them out and carty them off. The willing they 
encourag d with preſents; the backward they terr 
Part II. K tied 
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fied with threats; and upon ſuch parents or kindred 
as with-held the infants, they exercis'd force, ſei. 
ſure, and, as upon ſo many captives, every ſpecies 
of licentious rage. 
At Rome in the beginning of the year, as if the 
iniquities of Livia had been but juſt diſcover'd, and 
not even long fince puniſhed, furious orders were 
paſs'd againſt her Statues too and memory; with + 
nother, “ that the effects of Se janus ſhould be taker 
* from the publick treaſury, and placed in that of 
« the Emperor”: as if this vain tranflation conl( 
any wiſe avail the ſtare. And yet ſuch was the moth 
on of theſe great names, the Scipios, the Kilani, and 
the Caſii; who urg'd it, each almoſt in the fam 
words, but all with mighty zeal and earnefineh; 
when all on a ſudden, Tagonius Gallus, while he would 
be thruſting his own meanneſs amongſt names ſa great- 
Iy illuſtrious, became the object of deriſion: for It 
beſought the Prince © to chuſe a body of Senator 
c of whom twenty, drawn by lot and under arms, 
te ſhould wait upon him and defend his perſon, 4 
* often as he enter'd the Senate”. He had bees 
weak enough to credit a Letter from the Emperor, 
requiring“ the guard and protection of one of the 
„ Confuls, that he might return is ſafety from Cs 
“ prez to Rome. Tiberius however return'd thanks 
to the Senate for ſuch an inſtance of affect ion 3 but 
as he was wont to mix pleaſantry with things & 
Tious, he ask'd, „ how was it to be executed? whit 
« Senators were to be choſen? who to be omitted! 
« whether always the ſame, or continued ſucceſ 
“ on? whether young Senators, or ſuch as had 
« dignities? whether thoſe who were Magiſtrate 
| © or thoſe exerciſing no Magiſtracy ? moreover was 
cc a becoming 9 they would make, grave Sen 
64 tors, men of the gown, under arms at the 6 
« trance of the Senate! in truth he held not l 
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fer'd to make a diſcovery, he had been inſtantly con. 
demn'd to death. 4 
As the perſon he arraign'd, proy'd to be Latiniy 
Latiaris; the accuſer and the accus'd, two men equal. 
ly deteſted, adminiſter'd a moſt grateful ſcene. Latia- 
7%, as I have remember q, had been the chief in be 
traying Titius Sabinws, and was now the firſt that ſuf. 
fer d. During theſe tranſactions Haterins Agrippy 
encounter'd the Conſuls of the preceding year; © hoy 
* came they to be filent now; they who had im. 
« peach'd each other of treaſon then? in truth, com. 
*& mon dread and conſpiences equally guilty, ought 
% to be reckon'd the bonds and articles of their pre 
« ſent ceflation, But the fathers muſt not paſs ut 
c obſery'd what from themſelves they had heard", 
It was anſwer'd by Regulus, © that there ſill remain 
“ time to procure puniſhment, and he would do i 
cc effeftually when the Prince ſhould be preſent”, 
Trio pleaded “ the uſual emulation between col 
« flegues; and that what they two had utter'd in 
« the heat of diſſention, were better blotted out a 
« remembrance”; Agrippa ſtill 99 0 S angquiniy 
Maximus, one of the Conſulars, beſought the Senate, 
'*« that they would not thus heighten the anxieties of 
ce the Emperor, by wantonly hunting after matter d 
ce freſh aſperity z and that, where remedies were want- 
« ing, he alone was abundantly ſufficient to apply 
* them”. Thus was fafety procur'd to Regula, and 
to Trio a delay of his doom. For Hater ius; he becams 
the more deteſted, fince emaciated with debauches 
and lubricity, and protected by his voluptuous fleti 
againſt all peril from the Pringe's cruelty, he medi 
rated in the midſt of cups and harlots the geſtrutti 
on of illuſtrious men, „ 
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therefore ſnateb'd to fall upon him with a combina- 
tion of crimes z as that he had call'd Caius Caligula by 
the feminine name of Caia Caligula, and branded him 
with conftuprations of both kinds; that when he ce- 
lebrated among the prieſts the birth-day of Auguſta, 
he had ſtibd the entertainment a funeral ſupper 3 and 
that complaining of the great ſway of Marcus Lepi- 
dus, and of Lucius Arruntius, with whom he had a 
ſuite about money, he had added; “ they indeed 
« will be ſupported by the Senate, but I by my lit- 
« tle Tiberius. Of all this he ſtood expos d to cone 
viction by men of the firſt rank in Rome; who be» 
ing earneſt to attack him, he appeal'd to Ceſar : from 
whom ſoon after a Letter was brought in behalf of 
Cotta; in it he recounted . the beginning of their 
friendſhip ”, repeated © his many good ſervices to him- 
« ſelf”, and defir'd “ that words perverſly conſtru- 
« ed, and humorous tales told at an entertainment, 
© might not be wreſted into crimes ”. . 
Moſt remarkable was the beginning of that Let 
ter; for in theſe words he introduced it; What 
« tq write yau, Canſcript Fathers, or in what man- 
&© ner to write, or what at all not to write at this 
« inſtants if I can determine, may all the Deities, 
« Gods and Goddefles, doom me ftill to more cruel 
« agonies than thoſe under which I feel my ſelf pe- 
« riſhing daily ”. So cloſely did the bloody horror 
of his cruelties and infamy haunt this man of blood, 
and became his torturers! Nor was it at random 
what the wiſeſt of all men was wont to affirm, that 
if the hearts of Tyrants were diſplay'd, in them might 
be ſeen deadly wounds and gorings, and all the but» 
cheries of fear and rage; ſeeing what the ſeverity of 
ſtripes is to the body, the ſame. to the ſoul is the 
bitter anguiſh of cruelty, luſt, and execrable purſuits, 
To Tiberius not his Imperial fortune, not his gloo-+ 


my and inaccefſible ſolſtudes could enfure det 
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ty; tor exempt him from feeling and even avowiny 
the rack in his breaſt and the avenging furies that 
After this it was left to the diſcretion of the 8e. 
nate to proceed as they liſted againſt Cecrlignas the 
Senator, „ who had loaded Cotta with many impu- 
tations”; and it was refolvd, * to ſubject him to 
& the ſame penalties inflicted upon Arxſeius and Sn. 
 qinius, the accuſtts of Lncins Arruntits”, A 
more ſignal inſtance of honour than this had never 
befallen Cotes; who noble in truth, but throngh lux. 
ury indigent, and, for the baſeneſs of his crimes 
deteſtable, was by the dighity of this amends equalld 
in character to the moſt venerable reputation and vit. 
tues of Arni. Thereafter were atraign'd nin 
tus Servens and Minutius Thermus , Servens formerly 
Pretor and once the follower of Germanttits 3 Min- 
tins, of the Equeſtrian rank, and tho! diftinguiſtyd, 
yet never elated; with the friendſhip of Sejanus: hence 
the greater commiſeration' upon both, Tiberius on 
the contrary charg'd them * as the leaders and prin- 
ec efpals in treaſon“, and ditetted Caius Ceſtrus the 
elder * to declare to the Senate what he had written 
e to him“. Thus Sein, undertook the fccufation, 
This was tlie moſt peſtilent ' calamity of thoſe tim 
when the" illuſtrious chiefs of the Senate degraded 
themſelves to the vile office of the meaneſt infortners : 
ſome in the face of the ſun, many in the treacherous 
vinh of ſtrreey; and both without regard to the ties 
f blood or friendſhip ; n geen eiae from 
ngers ; none of rhe familtar from the unacquaint- 
ed; no means left to diſcover, whether for recent 
imputations, ot for fats cpverd in a coutſe of years 
with oblyion. For words ſpoken in the” Forum, 
BY entertaintments, upon what fubjett ſoever 
ſpoken, the ſpeakers were ateus d y every dne ſtriving 
to get the ſtart of another, and to arra a 
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ſome for their own protection; but moſt as it were 
ſmitten with the diſeaſe of informing, and captivat- 
ed with a common contagion. Ainutius and Serve- 
us were condemn'dz but to fave themſelyes became 
evidence : and thus were drawn into the ſame miſhap 
Julius Africanus and Seiys Quadratus; the former 
from Saintes, a City of Gaul; from whence was the 
other I have not diſcover'd, Neither am I unaware 
that by moſt Writers the doom and ſufferings of 
many of the accus'd, , are wholly omitted; either 
weary of the exceflive multiplicity, or apprehenſion 
that the tedious recital, which to themſel ves prov'd 
ſurſeiting and melancholy, would with equal irkfom- 
neſs affect their readers. But to me many peculiar 
paſſages have occur'd deſerving to be known, howe» 
yer not publiſh'd by others, 

For, at a juncture when all men elſe affected to re- 
nounce the character of friends to Seianus; a Roman 
Knight, his name Marcus Terentius, and then upon 
his trial on this very account, dard to avow it 
fore the Senate in a ſpeech on this wiſe: © in | 
© preſent. circumſtances, to deny the charge were 
« perhaps more expedicnt than to acknowledge it : 
« but, whatever be the reſult, I will own that I 
« was the friend of Sejanus, that I even fought to 
be his friend, and gloried in it when I had gain'd 
« his friendſhip, 1 faw him collegue with his fa- 
* ther Strabo in the command of the Pretorian Co- 
* horts, and next governing the ſtate and the ſoldie- 
© ry at once & Miniſter and à General, His kin 
© men and friends were cover'd with publick ho- 
* nourz and prevalent with the Prince was every 
„man's credit in proportion to bis intimacy with 
„ Sejauns. Thoſe, on the contrary, under his dif- 
* pleaſure, were the. deſpairing objects of perſecuti- 
on and wretchednefs. Names and inſtances I bring 
« nonez* but with my ſelf 1 will vindicate, and at 
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c my own ſingle peril, all thoſe friends of his, who; 
« like my ſelf, were guiltleſs of his laſt deſigns. Se. 
« janus the Vulſinian was not the man whom we 
«© courted: no; for the object of our adorations we 
< choſe Sejanus a part of the Claudian, a part of 
de the Julian houſe, into which by alliance he wa 
« ingrafted s Sejanus thy ſon-in-law, o Ceſar; thy 
« collegue in the Conſulſhip, and that Sejanns who 
4 under thee adminiſter'd the Empire. To us it be 
« longs not to judge who is he whom above all o- 
« thers thou doſt exalt, nor for what cauſes thou 
© haſt exalted him. Upon thee the Gods have de. 
« yolv'd the ſupreme diſpoſal of things, and to u 
« remains the glory of obedience. PaQts and things 
« obvious we all behold: we perceive who it is up 
«© on whom thou doſt accumulate wealth and bo- 
c nours; Who they are that hold and diſtribute the 
« ſupreme terrors and bleſſings of power: and that 
« all thefe were the characteriſticks of Sejanus, nd 
c man will deny. But to pry into the profound 
« thoughts of the Prince, and the counſels which 
« he induſtriouſly hides; is forbidden and Hazardous, 
« nor even with hazard can it be effected. Let-not, 
« Conſcript Fathers, the laſt day of Sej anus poleſ 
« your minds; that was the day of his fall; remem- 
« ber him for a longer ſpace, the ſpace. of ſixteen 
« years proſperous and powerful: a time when we 
« ador'd even ſuch of his retainers as Satrius and 
« Pomponius, and to be then acquainted. with his 
« porters and franchiz d ſlaves, was eſteem'd a grand 
« (war What therefore is the reſult? is this de- 
ic fence univerſal, and does it ſerve indifferently all 
« the friends of Sejanus? far from it: let juſt limits 
c bound it. Let the conſpiracy. againſt the ſtate; 
« Jet the bloody deſigns upon the Prince, be pu- 
« niſhyd; as to the offices of friendſhip, as _ the in- 
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In ſſances of benevolence towards Sejanmz the ſatme 
a meaſure of juſtice will acquit thee Ceſar, and us”, 


The magnanimity of the ſpeech, added to the joy, 
that one was at laſt found, who' reaſon'd aloud as 
in their hearts they did all, produc'd ſuch powerful 
eſfelt, that his accuſers were for this and other de- 
linquencies, ſentenced to baniſhment or death. Thete- 
after follow'd Letters ſrom Tiberius againſt Sextus 
yeſtilius formerly Pretor; one whom he had long 
ſince, as a man exceeding dear to his brother Dru- 


ſa, adopted into the claſs of his friends. The diſ- 


pleaſure conceiv'd againſt him aroſe from his eithet 
having compos'd an invective againſt the impurities 
of Caligula; or from his having been calumniated 
to have dohe it, which being believ'd, he was fot- 
bid the Prince's table, and thence purpogd to die. 
Having with an aged hand tried the ſteel, and fee- 
bly pierced his veins, he bound them up, and by 4 
Memorial beſought Tiberius; but receiving a metci- 
leſs anſwer, open'd them again for ever. Next were 
charg'd with treaſon, all in a band, Aunius Pollio, 
Appius Silanus, Mamercus Scaurus, Calviſius Sabi - 
mus, and Vinicianus added to his father Pollio; a band 
of illuſtrious men, all noble in deſcent, ſome diſtin» 
zviſhd with the firſt dignities. Horror ſiz'd the fa- 
thersz for what Senator was exempt from friendſhip 
or alliance with ſo many men of ſuch ſignal quali- 
ty? but one of the evidence, his name Celſus, Tri- 
bune of a City-cohort, acquitted Appius and Calviſi- 
4s: the trial of Pollio, Viniclanus, and Staurus was 
by the Emperor poſtpor'd till he could himſelf at- 
tend it in Senate. Upon Sraurus however he bes 
ſtow'd ſome tragical and boding notes of vengeance. 
Nor could even women eſcape the rage and ac- 
cuſations. With defigns to uſurp the government 
they could not be charg d; their tears are there- 
fore made treaſon, aud Vitia, Mother to Fuſiu, Ge- 
Part II. L | minus, 
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minus, once Conſul, ſentenced to execution in old age 
for bewailing the blood of her ſon. Theſe were 
the proceedings in Senate: nor was the Emperot 
employ'd elſewhere in different ſtrains of cruelty; 
by him Yeſcularins Flaccus and Julius Marinus were 
doom d to death; two of his oldeſt friends, men who 
had follow'd him to Rhodes, and never forſook hin 
at Capreæ. Veſcularius was his ſecret inter- agent in 
the plot againſt Libo; and by the co-operation of 
Marinus had Sej anus effected the ruin of Curtins A. 
ticus, Hence the more joy follow'd their fall, to 
ſee them overtaken by precedents of their on tri 
terous contriving. About the ſame time died Lud. 
#s Piſo, the Pontiff; and, by a felicity, then rare in 
ſo much ſplendour and eleyation, dieg by the courk 
of nature. The author he never himſelt was of any 
ſervile motion, and ever wiſe in moderating ſuch mo- 
tions from others, where neceſſity enforc'd his a. 
ſent. That his father had ſuftain'd the ſublime of 
fice of Cenfor, I have before remember'd : he 'him- 
ſelf liv'd to fourſcore years, and for his warlike feats 
in Thrace, had obtain'd the glory of Triumph. But 
from hence aroſe his moſt diſtinguiſh'd glory, that 
being created Governor of Rome, a juriſdiction nen- 
ly inſtituted, and the more difficult, as not yet ſet- 
tled into publick reverence, he temper'd it wondet: 
fully and pofleſs'd it long. "* 
Por, of old, to ſupply the abſence of the Kings, 
and afterwards of the Conſuls, that the City might 
not remain without a ruler, a temporary Magiſtrate 
was appointed to adminiſter juſtice, and watch ovet 
exigencies : and it is ſaid that by Romulus was deput- 
ed Denter Romulius; Numa Aarcius by Tullus Ho 
tilius; and by Targquin the proud,  Spurius Lucrenins 
The ſame delegation was made by the Conſuls; and 
there remains {till a ſhadow of the old inſtitution, when 
during the Latin Feſtival, one is authorizd _ 
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charge the Conſular function. Moreover Augnſtus 
during the Civil Wars, committed to Cilnins Me- 
cenas of the Equeſtrian Order, the Government of 
Rome and of all Italy. Afterwards, when ſole Ma- 
ſter of the Empire, and moy'd by the immenſe mu 
titude of people and the ſlowneſs of relief from the 
Laws, he choſe. a Conſular to bridle the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the ſlaves, and to awe ſuch turbulent citizens 
as are only quiet from the dread of chaſtiſement, 
Meſſala Corvinus was the firſt inveſted with this 
authority, and in a few days diſmiſsd, as a man 
inſufficient to diſcharge it. It was then fill'd b 
Taurus Statilius, who, tho' very ancient, ſuſtain'd i 
with fignal honour. After him Piſo held it for twen-. 
ty years, with a credit fo high and uninterrupted; 
that he was diſtinguiſh'd with a publick funeral, by 
decree of the Senate. 

A motion was thereafter made in Senate by Quine- 
tilianus, Tribune of the people, concerning a Book 
of the Sybil, which Canininus Gallus, one of the Col- 
lege of fifteen had pray'd might be receiv'd by a 
« decree amongſt the reſt of that Propheteſs *. The 
Decree paſsd without oppoſition, but was follow*d 
by Letters from Tiberius. In them having gent! 
chid the Tribune, “ as young and therefore ans d 
«© in the ancient ufeages”, he upbraided Gallus, < that 
© he who was fo long prattis'd in the ſcience of 
e ſacred ceremonies, ſhould without taking the opi- 
« nion of his owns College, without rhe uſual read- 
„ing and deliberation wich the other Prieſts, deal, 
« by ſurprize, with a thin Senate, to admit a Pro- 
* phetick Book of an incertain Anthor”. He alſo 
adyertis d them * of the conduct of Auguſtus, who, 
to ſuppreſs the multitude of fiftious Predictio 
* every where publif'& under the ſolemn name of 
* the Sybil, had ordain'd, that within a preciſe da 
they ſhould be carried to the City- Fretor; an 
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& made it unlawful to keep them in private hands”, 
The ſame had likewiſe been decreed by our anceſtors, 
when after the burning of the Capitol in the Soci. 
al War, the Rhimes of the Sybil (whether there 
were but one, or more) were every where ſought, in 
Samos, Ilium, and Erythrz, through Africa too and 
Sicily and all the Roman Colonies, with injundti- 
ons to the Prieſts, that, as far as human wit could 
enable them, they would ſeparate the genuine. There. 
fore, upan this occaſion alſo, the Book was ſubjett- 
ed to the inſpection of the Quindecemvirate. 
Under the ſame Conſuls, the dearth of Corn had 
nigh rais'd a ſedition. The Populace for many days 
urg d, their wants and demands in the publick Thea. 
tre, with a licentiouſneſs towards the Emperor, high- 
er than uſual. He was alarm'd with this bold ſpirit, 
and cenſur'd the Magiſtrates and Senate, © that they 
« had not by the publick autherity quell'd the peo- 
« ple”. He recounted © the continued ſupplies of 
„ grain which he had caus'd to be imported; from 
„ what provinces, and in how much greater abun- 
« dance than thoſe procur'd by Auguſtus", So that 
for correcting the populace, a decree paſgd fram'd 
in the ſtrain of ancient ſeverity: nor leſs yigorous 
was the edict 2 by the Conſuls. His own fi 
lence, which he hop'd would be taken by the peo- 
ple as an inſtance of moderation, was by them im- 
puted to his pride. 8 
In the end of the year Geminizs, Pompeins, and 
lius Celſus the Tribune, all Roman Knights, were 
or 'a conſpiracy ſentenc'd to the pains of treaſon. 
Of theſe Gemznizs had by prodigal expence, and vo- 
luptuous living, gain'd the friendſhip of Sjanm, but 
never any participation in his counſels, - Celſus, as 
he lay in fetters, ſtretch'd his chain over his head, 
and by vehement ſtraining againſt it, broke his neck. 
But over Aubrius Fabatus a guard was ſet; as to bim 
| ; 13 WF 
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Int was obſected, that deſpairing of the Roman State, 
Ihe meant to fly for Refuge to the Parthians. He 
was, in truth, apprehended in the Streights of Si- 
cily, and when by a Centurion haled back to Rome, 
he aſſign'd no ſatisfactory motives for ſo long a 
voyage. He remain'd however unhurt, through ob- 
livion rather than mercy. . 
In the Conſulſhip of Servius Galba, and Lucius 
Hla, Tiberius diſpos'd of his grand daughters. He 
had long deliberated upon whom to beſtow them ; 
[and now the young Ladies were of age, he choſe 
for their Husbands Lucius Caſſius and Marcus Vini- 
cis, The laſt was originally from Cagli a Roman 
Colony in Campania, and of an Equeſtrian family 
but his father and grand-father had been Conſuls; 
himſelf of a gentle temper and polite eloquence. 
Caſſius ſprung from a Plebeian ſtock, but ancient 
and honourable, was brought up under the ſtrict 
tuition of his father, and more admir'd for the eaſi- 
neſs than vigour of his ſpirit. To him the Empe- 
ror married Druſilla, and to Vinicius Julia; both 
it (daughters to Germanicus; and upon this ſubject wrote 
d do the Senate with a brief commendation of the 
us W young men. Then accounting for his abſence by 
i WM cauſes extremely foreign, he proceeded to conſide- 
0- Wl rations more weighty; what animoſities and hate 
n- Wl upon himſelf he had drawn by his zeal for the Re- 
publick ; and defir'd, “ that Macro, Captain of his 
nd “ Guards, with ſome few Tribunes and Centurions 
re “ might always accompany him into the Senate. 
20. Jo this purpoſe an ordinance paſſed, copious, and 
o- Wl vithout limitation as to number or condition: yet 
wut WH fo far was Tiberius from coming near the publick 
23 deliberations there, that he never enter'd the walls 
ad, W of Rome: even in the feint approaches which he 
ck, W made, he choſe chiefly crooked and ſolitary ways, 
im I heütating, guilty, and flying his country. | 1 
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la the mean while, the whole band of accu 
broke looſe upon thoſe who augmented their wealth 
by Uſury, in contradittion to a Law of Ceſar th 
Dictator, © for aſcertaining the terms of lending 
« money, and holding mortgages in Italy“; a Lay 
ward long ſince obſolete, through the ſelfiſh paſſion 
of men, ſacrificing publick good to private- gain 
Uſury was, in truth, an inveterate evil in Rome, 
and the eternal cauſe of civil diſcord and ſeditions 
and therefore reſtrain d even in ancient times, while 
the publick manners were not yet greatly corrupt 
ed. For, firſt it was ordain d by a Law of th 
twelve Tables, that no man ſhould take higher 
& Intereſt than twelve in the hundred; when, bs 
fore, it was exacted at the pleaſure of the rich, 
Afterwards by a regulation of the Tribunes it wa 
reduced to fix, and at laſt was quite aboliſh d. By 
the people too repeated Statutes were made, for ob 
viating all eluſions, which by whatever frequent ep 
pedients reprefs'd were yet through wonderful de 
vices till fpringing up afreſh. Gracehus the Pretor 
was therefore now appointed to enquire into the 
complaints and allegations of the accuſers z but, ap 
pall'd with the multitude of thoſe threaten'd by the 
accufation, he had recourſe to the Senate. The f 
thers alſo were diſmay'd (for of this fault not a foul 
was guiltleſs) and ſought and obtain'd impunity from 
the Prince; and a year and fix months were grant- 
ed for ballancing all 'accounts between debtors and 
creditors, agreeably to the direction of the Law. 

Hence a great ſcarcity of money: for, befides that 
all debts were at once calłd in; fo many deli 
gents were condemn'd, that by the fale of their 
eqs, the current coin was ſwallow'd up in the 
publick treaſury, or in that of the Emperor. Again 
this ſtagnation, the Senate had provided, “that two 
« thirds af the debts mould by every cregitor be 
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« lad out upon lands in Italy”. But the cteditors 
warn'd in the whole; nor could the debtors with- 
out breach of faith divide the payment. So that at 
frſt, meetings and entreaties were tried; and at laſt 
ir was conteſted before the Pretor. And the project 
applied as a remedy.z namely, that the debtor ſhould 
ſel], and the creditor buy, had a contrary tis 
on: for the uſurers hoarded up all their treaſure for 
purchaſing of lands, and the plenty of eſtates to be 
ſold, miſerably ſinking the price; the more meu 
were indebted, the more difficult they found it to 
ſell. Many were utterly ſtript of their fortunes; 
and the ruin of their private patrimony drew. head 
long with it that of their reputation and all publick 
preferment. The deſtruction was going on, when 
the Emperor adminiſter'd relief, by lending a hun- 
dred thouſand great ſeſterces for three years without 
intereſt, provided each borrower pawn'd to the peo» 
ile double the value in inheritance. Thus was credit 
reſtor d; and by degrees private lenders too were 
found: ſo that the order of Senate enjoining the 
purchaſe of lands, was no longer obſer vd; like moſt 
other reformations, keen. in the beginning, and at 
alt lighted, | =. 

Rome was next re-viſited with her former terrors, 
and Confidins Proculus ſuddenly queſtion'd for treaſon. 
While he celebrated his birth day, void of every ap- 
prehenſion, he was hurried to the Senate, and under- 
vent in the ſame inſtant the ſentence and the pains 
F death. Sancia too his ſiſter was interdicted fare 
ind water at the accuſation of Quint Pomponins ; 4 
nan of turbulent temper, who pretended « that he 
follow'd theſe and the like practices, to ingratiate 
himſelf with Tiberius, and thence to obviate the 
fate which threaten d his brother Pomponins Secun- 
dus. Pompeia Macrina was alſo ſentenc d to exiles 
le whoſe husband Argolicus and his father Laco, 3 
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of the prime Nobility of Greece, had already fallej 
by the cruelty of Tiberius. Her father an illuſtrious 
Roman Knight, and her brother formerly Pretor, 
when they ſaw their own haſtening doom, ſlew them- 
elves. The crime imputed to them was, “ that 
« their grand-father, Theophanes of Mytelene, had 
« heen one of the confidents of Pompey the Great: 
« and that to Theophanes, when dead the flattering 
« Greeks had paid divine honours ®. 

Theſe were follow'd by Sextus Marius, the moſt 
wealthy man of Spain. He was accus'd of inceſt with 
his daughter, and thrown head-long from the Tar- 
peian rock: hut, as an indiſputable proof that his 
abundant riches procur'd his bane, his mines of gold, 
tho forfeited to the publick, were by Tiberius appro- 
priated to himſelf. His cruelty at laſt, being but in 
flam'd by inceſſant executions and blood, all thoſe 
kept in priſon under accuſation of any attachment to 
Sejanus, were by his command put to the laughter, 
Exposd to the ſun lay the ſad monuments of the 
mighty butchery; thoſe of every ſex and age; the 
illuſtrious and the mean; their carcaſſes ignominioully 
thrown, apart or on heaps: neither was it permitted 
to their ſurviving friends or kindred, to approach 
them; to bewail them, nor even any longer to be 
hold them. But, round the dead, Guards were 
placed, who watched faces and mark'd the ſigns of for- 
row; and, as the bodies putrified, ſaw them draggd 
to the Iyber; where they floated in the ſtream, of 
were driven upon the banks, no man daring to burt 
them, none to touch them. The force of fear had 
cut off the intercourſes of humanity z and in propor 
tion to the growth of tyranny, every fymptom' di 
commiſeration was baniſh'd. 
About the ſame time, Claudia daughter fo Mar 
ens Silanus was given in marriage to Caligula, Wit 
had accompanied his grand father to Caprea, = g 
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aſpects, began at firſt to hieſitate, then to quabe 
and the more he-meditated; being more 4nd more 
diſmayd with wonder and dread , he at laſt cried 
out, © that over him juſt then hung a boding dan- 
ger and well nigh fatal“. Forthwith Tiberius, em. 
© braced him, congratulated: “ him upon his foreſight 
« of perils, and his ſecurity from them“. and ef: 
teeming his predictions as ſo many Oracles, held him 
thenceforward in the rank of his moſt intimate friends 
For my ſelf, while 1 liſten; to theſe and the ſibe 
relations, my judgment wavers, whether things hu 
man are in their courſe and rotation determin d by 
Fate and immutable neceſſity, or left to roll at rat 
dom. For upon this ſubject the wiſeſt of the anci- 
ents and thoſe addicted to their ſects, are of oppo 
ſite ſentiments Many are of opinion “ that to the 
« Gods neither the generation of us men nor out 
«. death, and in truth neither men nor the ations 
te of men, are of any importance or concernment. 
b and 3 —————— — 
& upright, while; pleaſure: and proſperity ſurrotit 
6 the wicked“ Others hold en poſirion, 
and believe“ 4 Fate to prefide over events 3 a fate 
& however not reſulting from wandring ſtars, but 
* coeval with the firſt principles of things, and ope 
rating by the continued connection of natural cauſes 
. Yet their Fhiloſophy leaves our courſe of life il 
£ our own free; option; but that after the "choice 
« is made, the chain of conſequences is inevits 
edle: neither is that good or evil which paſſes for 
4 ſuch in the eſtimation of the vulgar: many wht 
5 ſeem wounded with adverſity are yet happy z num 
bers that wallow in wealth, are yet moſt Wretel 
ed ſince the firſt often bear with magvanimi 
ce the blows of fortune; and the latter àbuſe he 
bounty in baneful purſuits For the reſt, f 
is:;pommon. to multitudes. of men 4 to 1 — 
ts * whe, 
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« their whole future fortunes determimd from the 
« the moment of their birth: or if ſome events 
« thwart the prediction, it is through the miſtakes 
«.of ſuch as pronounce at random, and thence de- 
« baſe the credit of an art, which;' both in ages 
4 paſt and our own, bath given ſignal inſtances of 
its certainty v. For, to avoid: lengthening this 
digreſſion, I ſhall remember in its order, how by 
the ſon of this ſame” rho, root the” \Empire” way 
predicted to Nero. 

During the ſame Conſulſhip flew. abroad the death 
of Anus Gallus: that he periſh'd through famine, 
was undoubted z but whether of his on accord, or 
by conſtraint, was held uncertain, -' The pleaſure of 
the Emperor "being. conſulted, * whether he would 
5 ſuffer him to be buried; he was not aſham d to 
grant ſueh a piece of "mock merey; nor even to 
blame: the anticipations of caſualty, which had with 
drawn the ctirnital; before he: was publickly convict 
ed: as if during three intermediate years between 
his accuſation and his death, there wanted time for 
— trial of an aneient Conſular; and the father of 

many Conſulars. Next periſh'd Driſis, coded 
by his? gand-farher! to 'be-ſtary'dz, but by graving 
the w pon which he lay, he by that mi 
ble * — ed life the ſpace of nine days, 
dome Authors relate, that, in caſe Srν˖ had re · 
ited. and taken arms, Afacro had inſtructions 4 
dam the young man out of confinement (for he 
vas kept in the palace) and ſet him at the br 
of the people: afterwards 'beoauſe *airepo 
« that eee bar 20. ie ne e 
© his? qoghter — and grand-ſon !?; he choſe 
rather to gratify himſelf 'by Frm! wet yaw 

lick by: relenting. ai „ £1098026 91 

Tiberius not ſatiated with theideathzof Dale, 
tien after degth purſued bim wick eruel invecttees 
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and, in a Letter to the Senate, charg d him with 
9 : body foul with proſtitution ; with a ſpirit: breath- 
& ing deſirytion. to his own family, and rage agginf 
„ the Republick” 3 and order d te be recited; & the 
& minutes of his words and actions, which. had 
i been long and daily regiſter d”, A proceeding 
per black with horror could not be devis d Tha 
r ſo many years: there ſhould-be thoſq expreſly ap 
inted who were to note. down. his looks, his groary 
is ſecret and extorted murmurs; that his gran 
father ſhould delight to hear the treacheroys; detyil, 
to, read it, and to the publick expoſe it; would-appey 
a ſ:ries of fraud, meanneſß and amazement beyond 
meaſure of faith, were it not for the [Levtay 
Ais the Centurion, and -Didynw. the freedman; 
9 in them declare, particularly ,, the names of the 
ves. ſet purpaſely to abuſe and - prayoke./Druſu, 
with, the ſeveral parts they .afteds how one ſtruck 
bim going, out: of his chamber, aud hom anothe 
ud bim with tertors and diſmay. The Centuria 
too repeated, as matter of glory, his own: language 
te Drape, language full of outrage and barbarity, 
A kater g, at fot, Lg n 6 
amine ; that, at „ feigning * f 
tit, he vented; in the ſtile of a madman; diſona 
unc iations againſt Tiberim; but after all hapes of 
life bad forſaken him, then, in ſteady and deliberate 
imprecations, he invok'd- the direful vengeanch of 
the Gods, 4 that as he had ſlaughterd his fon! 
wife, ſlaughter'd the ſon of his brotheg, aud 
de his ſon's ſons, and with ſlaughters had fill d his 
« whole: houſe; ſo they would in juſtice: to the 
. anceſtors of the flain, in: — their poſtetity, 
& doom him to the dreadful penalties of {many 
« murders”, The Senators, in truth, upon th 
ide mighty dinn, under colour of deteſting lire 
9 2 K ä . 
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ind amazement, that he who had been once ſo 
dark in the practice of wickedneſs, and ſo ſubtle in 
the concealment of his bloody ſpirit, was arriv'd 
at ſuch an utter inſenſibility of ſhame, that he 
could thus remove, as it were, the covert of the 
walls, and repreſent his own grandſon under the ig- 
nominious chaſtiſement of a Centurion, torn by the 
barbarous ſtripes of -flaves, and imploring in vain the 
laſt ſuſtenance of liſſ e. 

Before the impreſſions of this grief were worn 
away, the death of Agrippina was /publiſh'd. I ſup» 
poſe ſue had livd thus long upon the hopes which 
from the | execution; of Sejanut the had conceiv'd ; 
but, feeling afterwards no relaxation of crueity, 
death grew her choice: unleſs ſhe were bereav'd of 
nouriſhment; and her deceaſe feign'd to have: been 
of her own ſeeking. For, Tiberius rag d againſt her 
with abominable imputations, reproaching her with 
4 tewdnefs y as the adultreſs of Afuins Galla; and 
« that upon his death ſhe became weary af life”, 
But theſe were none of her crimes: Agrippraa impa- 
tient of an equal lot, and eager for | 
ſaerificed to maſculine ambition all the 
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poſe of dying. As he was the incefſant companion, 
of the Prince, and accompliſh'd in the knowledgy 
of all Laws divine and humane, Tiberiws having 
tearnt his deſign, was earneſt ro diſuade him, ex. 
min'd his motives, join'd entreaties, and even de. 
clar'd, „ how grievous to his own ſpirit it would 
«: prove, how grievous to his reputation, if the 
«: neareſt: of his friends ſhould relinquiſh life, with. 
« out any cauſe for dying”. - | Nerva rejected his 
reaſoning, and compleated his purpoſe by abſtinence. 
It was alledg'd by ſuch as knew his thoughts, chat 
the more he ſaw into the dreadful ſource and increaſe 
pf. publick miſeries, the more tranſported with In. 

nation and fear, he reſolv'd to make an honeſt 
end, in the bloom of his integrity, cer his life und 
credit were aſſaulted. Moreover the fall of Ari 
pina, by a reverſe. hardly credible, procur'd that of 
Plaucina. She was formerly married to Cyeius: Piſo'y 
and, tho ſhe: exulted publickly for the death of Ger- 
mauicus, yet when Piſo fell, ſhe was protected by th 
ſollicitations of Auguſt a, nor leſs by the know ani. 
moſity of Agrippina. But as favour and hate were 
now withdrawn; juſtice prevail'd; and being queſtiond 
far crimes long ſince ſufficiently” manifeſt; ſhe exe- 
cated with her own hand that vengeance which was 
rather too ſloy than too ſey ere: E12 
While the City yet bewail'd ſo many tragical 
deaths, it was an acceſſion to the public afflicti- 
on, that Julia the daughter of Druſus and lately 
the wife of Nero, was eſpous d to Rubelliun: aud, 


whoſe grand - ſather was remember'd by many to 
have been only a Roman Knight from Tibur. At 


the ifſue af the year, happend the death uf Elia 
Lamia, and was celebrated with a publick: funeral. 
For his laſt employment, he was Governour of Rome; 
having been at length diſcharg'd) from the moch ad. 
miniſtrat ion ef Syria, which he- was never . 
221 = 


to viſit./ In his'deſcent he was noble, enjoy'd a live- 


ſefiris, the next under Amar; and ther eue was 
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ly old age; and upon his character was deriv'd freſli 
glory from the with- holding of his Province from 
him. As Pomponius Flaccus Propretor of Syria, died 
ſometime after, there arriv'd Letters from Tiberius. 
In them he complain'd “ that all the Senators of 
« diſtinguiſh'd name, and qualified to command Ar- 
« mies, refus'd that office; hence he was reduced 
« to the neceſſity of entreaties, to engage ſome 
« of the Conſulars to © undertake the rule of Pro- 
« yinces”. He thought fit to forget Arrantins, Go- 
vernor of Spain, already for ten years detain'd at 
Rome. The ſame year died Marcus _—_— „of 
whoſe wiſdom and moderation I have in the former 
Books inſerted abundant inſtances. Nor does it re- 
quire more room here to diſplay hls nobility, ſince 
his race was that of the Zmili, a race fertile in 
good citizens; and even thoſe of the ſame family 
who _ into corruption, continued ſtill to'be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by their illuſtrious dignities and fortune. 
In the Conſulſhip of Paulus Fabius and Lucius Vi- 
tellius, after a long viciſſitude of ages, the Phenix 
arriv'd in Egypt, and furniſh'd the moſt learned of 
the natives and Greeks with matter of large and 
various obſervations concerning that miraculous bird. 
The circumſtances in which they agree, with many 
others, that, however diſputed, deſerve to be known, 
claim a recital here. That it is a creature ſacred 
to the Sun, and in the faſhion of its head, and di- 
rerlity of feathers; diſtin from other birds, all who 
have deſeribꝰd its figure; are agreed; about the length 
of its life, relations vary. It is by the vulgar tradi- 
tion fix d at five hundred years: but there are thoſe 
who extend it to one thouſand four hundred and fix- 
ty one; and aſſert that the three former 'Phenixes 
appear d in reigns greatly diſtant, the firſt under Se- 
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ſeen under Ptojomy the third King of Egypt. of th 
Macedonian race, and flew to the City of Heliapoliz, 
accompanied by a vaſt hoſt of other birds gazing; up- 
on the wonderful ſtranger, But theſe are, in truth, 
the. obſcure accounts of antiquity : between Ptolony 
and Tiberius the interval was ſhorter, not two hun. 
dred and fifty years: hence ſome have beliey'd that 
the preſent was a ſpurious Phenix, and derivy'd not 
its origin from the territories of Arabia, ſince: it ob- 
ſer vd nothing of the inſtindt which ancient tradith 
on attributes to the genuine: for that the latter hay 
ing compleated his courſe of yeats, Juſt before bit 
death builds a neſt in his native land, and upon it 
ſheds a generative power, from whence ariſes a young 
one, whoſe firſt care, when he is grown, is to bury 
his father: neither does he undertake it unadviſedly, 
but by collecting and fetching loads of myrrhe, tries 
his ſtrength in great journiesz and as ſoon as be 
finds himſelf equal to the burden, and fit for -the 


long flight, he rears upon his back his father's: body, 
carries it quite to the altar of the Sun, and then flies 
away. Theſe ate uncertain tales, and their uncer 
tainty heighten'd by fables z but that this bird has 
been ſometimes ſeen in Egypt, is not queſtion'd.: - 

At Rome, as the courſe of ſlaughter continued uns 
relenting, 2 Lalea, whom I have remember d 


to have been nour of Mœſia, choſe hy opening 
his veins to let out his own blood; as by his cxam- 
ple did his wife Paxes hers. Such efficacy had the 
terror of falling by the executioner, that to eſcape 
him, deaths of this ſort were readily undergone, Be 
fides that they who ftaid to be ſentenced, - forfeited 
their eſtates with their lives, and were debarr'd the 
rights of burial: of ſuch ot the contrary as antici- 
pated condemnation; the bodies were interr d, and 
their wills remain'd in force. The motive this and 
Price of difpatch} 7iberins, however, in a Letter — 
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the Senate, argued, “ that it was the uſage of out 

« gaceſtots, when they would renounce friendſhip, 

« to forbid the perfon obnoxious their houſe, and 

« by it ſhut up all intercourſe; a uſage repeated by 

« himfelf towards Labeo: whereas Labro, who was 

« charg'd with male-adminiſtration, and other crimes, 

« had now, by leaving upon the Prince the odium 
(of his death, ſooght a veil to his own guilt; and 
„ thence falſly tertified his wife, to whom, however 
« criminal, no puniſhment was meant . Mamercus 
S$catirns was thereafrer queſtion'd afreſh, a man of 
fgnal quality, a noble Orator, but a profligate liver. 
In his overthrow, the friendſhip of Sejanns had no 
ſhare, but an engine no leſs potent to deſtroy, the 
entity of Afarro, who purſued, but with more ſub- 
tlety, the ſame depray'd politicks. He was furniſh'd 
with a handle from a Tragedy compos'd by Scaurus, 
in which were fome lines capable of being pointed 
againſt Tiberius. But by the actuſers, Servilins and 
Cort#lixs, the critnes objected were thoſe of “ adul- 
' tefy with Livia, and the myſteries of magick ”. 
taurus, as becume the magnanimity of the ancient 
Emilii, prevented condemnation by the perſuaſion of 
Sxtia his. wife, who animated him to die and died 
with him. | Rares 
And yet the accuſers, when opportunity occurr'd, 
ere ſurrender d to vengeance z as were this ſame Ser- 
ins and Cornelius, men become famous by the doom 
of Scaxrus; but for accepting from Varius Ligur a 
ihe to dr E they were interdicted fire 
and e, exird into different Ilands. Abudius 
fo too, once Edite, whilſt he brought a charge a- 
painſt Lentulus Gethlicus, under whoth he had led a 
Legion, „ that he had eſpous' d bis daughter to 
on of Hej anus ; was himſelf condemn'd and bahiſh' 
Rome. Getullieus was at this time Commander ok 
he Legioms it upper Germany, and by them won 
Part II. JH N "IO derfully 
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derfully belov'd, for his unbounded clemency- and 
diſcipline void of rigour. Neither, was he unac 
table to the neighbouring army, thro” his intereſt it 
Lucius Apronius his father-in-law. Hence he wx 
univerſally believ'd to have by a Letter repreſente( 
to the Emperor, “ that by no choice of his own hat 
« he join'd affinity with Sejanus, but in compliance 
« with the counſel of Tiberius, and was as liable x 
& Tiherius to be deceiv'ds nor ought one and the 
« ſame error to paſs unblam'd in the Prince only, 
* and upon all others draw down deadly vengeance, 
c For his own faith; it was pure and inviolate, and, 
ce if againſt him no plots: were fram'd, would cop 
& tinue unſhaken. A ſucceſſor he would receive x 
& no other than the herald of death, It remain 
cc therefore that between them two they ſhould as t 
ic were eſtabliſh a league, by which the Prince ſhould 
ct ſtill enjoy all the reſt of the Empire, and he himſel 
& always retain his province“. This proceeding, how 
ever amazing, deriv'd credit from hence, that he on 
ly of all that were allied to Sejanus, remain'd in ſafe 
ty, and even in high favour. ius conſider d him: 
felf under the preſſure of publick hatred, under the 
weight of extreme age; and that more by reputats 
on than force his authority was upheld. 

In the Conſulſhip of Cain Seſtizs and Marcus Str- 
vilius, there came to Rome ſome noble Parthians, ut 
known to Artabanus their King. He had formerly 
through dread of Germanicws, reign'd with humani 
ty towards his own people, and kept his faith with 
the Romans; but, afterwards treated us with arr 
gance, and his ſubjects with cruelty. His confidenc 
grew from the ſucceſsful wars which he had wag 
.againſt the circumjacent nations; from his contempl 
of Tiberius, as enfeebled thro age and unwarlike, ati 
from a greedy paſſion to poſſeſs Armenia; oper hie 
Kingdom, upon the death of Staxias he lay 7 

1 Kail * 
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#rſaces his eldeſt ſon. This uſurpation was follow d 
y an inſult, having ſent to reclajm © the treaſure 
left by Yonones in Syria and Cilicia“; as alſo “ the 


XY SS war 


re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient boundaries between 
de Perſians and Macedonians ”: he even threaten'd 
the fulneſs of vain glory, “ that he would invade 
al the countries poſſeſs d by Cyr, and ſince by 
a Alexander . Of this ſecret embaſly from the Par- 
Whians che moſt powerful promoter was Sinnaces, of 
4 noble family and correſpondent wealth; and, next 
nim in authority Abdus the Eunuch, a character 
„ wiſe deſpis d amongſt the Barbarians, but even 


ntruſted with power. Theſe two in concert with o- 
her Grandees, -whom they had engaged in the com- 
ination, Tent to Rome for Phrabates, ſon of King 
rabatt; becauſe, of all the race of the Arſaciles, 
nany being murder'd by Artabanms, and the reſt too 
oung, none elſe remain'd to whom they could com- 
nit the State. The deputies repreſented, “ that there 


1 needed no more than a name and a leader; no 
1. ore than a deſcendent of Arſaces eſpous d by Ce- 
eier, and beheld upon the banks of the Euphrates”, 


It was what Tiberim wiſh'd. He inveſted Phrahates 
the pomp of Royalty, and diſpatch'd him with 
nilitary ſtate. to recoyer his father's Monarchy z_ re- 
tining however his old maxims, till to *tranfa& 
reign affairs by artifice and counſels only, and wa- 
iy avoid engaging in war. At aba the while hay- 
ng learnt the combination, was perplex'd between 
tterent paſſions: now fear alarm'd and retarded him 
hen thrift of revenge fired and excited him. By the 
dvarbarians too 'diſimulation' and delay are -reckon'd 
vile meaſures; bot dnftantly to fatiate preſent paſ= 
lon, the ſpirit and part of Royalty: "Intereſt" howe⸗ 
prevail: thus te invited An to u banquet, 
2808 him 4 e — 5 
Managed -by preſents and difnimulstion, and engager 
Fart II. * N 2 ien 
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him in the entanglements of bulinefs, Now. Phraly 
tes arriving in Syria, and there diſuſing the Romy 
dreſs and economy, to which tor ſo. apa years be 
had been inur'd, to reſume the culioms of the Par, 
thians,  prov'd unequal to the precipitate ehangt, 
which brought a malady upon him that carried bin 
off. But Tiberius far ſook not the enter FP to 4. 
tabanns he ſubſtituted Tiridates a freſſ tito, 
one of the ſame blood. For the ar 1 75 
nia he choſe Mithridates, and recqnciyd him to his 
brother Pharaſinanes, wha. inheritted the Sovereign 
of Iberia; and over: the Eaſt, for executing; all by 
ſchemes there, he placed Zycing Fiteling,.. ü am not 
unaware that in Rome this man Ps an il efimat 
on, and that many. inſtances [Hh epravity are related 
of him: yet in governing of F 4 he 11 with 
Bunde yprightneſs: and virtue. was after his 
eturn from thence, at his dread af Calig la, and 
then his intimacy Wi  GClandinsy;! r him it 
to ſich an od ies fare, that he is regkon'd 4 polls 
rity as a pattern of the N abaſement and. loch 
deformities: of flattery aſt character has ſwalloy 
up his firſt, and the, ta. of his-yaup yan 
are obliterated, by an old age black wh 


crimes, 

6 Or the the. petty Kings Mithridates was i 
ation,. ang inci 2 ta promote H 
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< Parthian Empire, the Empire of the Faſt; 
ec the laſting glory of the Arſacides; the ignoble 
c name of the Iberians and their hireling ſoldiery ”, 
Phar aſmanes repreſented to his, that “ they had ever 
c defended themſelves from the uſurpation of the 
cc Parthians; and now ſought more than defence, 
< eren a Kingdom; hence the higher their aims, 
cc the more renown to the victors; but if they fled 
cc the grezter reproach and the ſame peril”. He bade 
them to view and compare their own horrid and 
threatning arms with the bands of Medes blazing 
with gold, and behold here the bravery of men, 
/ nn 
With the Sarmatz, however, the ſpeech of their 
General is not the only exhortation z it is their way 
to animare one another. It was now their united cry, 
« that they muft not begin their fight by a diſ- 
<« charge of arrows, but break in at once upon the 
« foe and ſurprize them by a cloſe engagment *”,” They 
did ſo; and hence began a ſcene of battle ſtrangely 
diverſified : the Parthians accuſtom'd with equal dex- 
terity to purſue or fly, ſcatter'd their troops, thence 
ſeeking ſeope for their arrows: the Sarmatæ intirel 
renounced the bow, a weapon which they weild wit 
jeſs 'vigour and perſeverance, and ruſh'd in with their 
ſword and Pikes; ſometimes, as in an encounter of 
horſe, were beheld the viciffitudes of charging and 
flying; again, as in condens'd battles of {foot, with 
the ſhocks of their bodies breaft to breaft, und with 
the efforts of their arms, they overthrew aud were 
overthrown: now the Albanians and Iberians grappled 
the enemy, dragg d them from their horſes”and'con- 
founded the attacks of the Parthians z who, belides 
the aſſaults from the horſe; were till -more*clofely 
galld 57 the foot. Whilſt during this confligt; the 
two Generals ſcour'd from place to place, to*counte- 
naige rhe brate or 'to.ſupporr the Fate, . 
(123131T6'S © ag wb | 1 
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elyes conſpicuous to all, and therefore known to 
each other, they encounter'd fiercely, horſe to horſe, 
with terrible cries and lances darted; but Pharaſ- 
manes with moſt violence; for he wounded Oro 

through the helmet, but, hurried away by the ve- 
locity of his horſe, could not repeat his blow, and 
the wounded was reſcued by the moſt reſolute of his 
Guards. Fame however falſly reported him for ſlain, 
and terrifying the Parthians, they yielded the vic- 
tory. ir x; x 2.6 ea 05 hong: 3,.f c* | 
Los Artabanus prepar'd for revenge, and to 
make it ſure, march'd with the whole ſtrength of Par- 
thiaz but was. again beaten by the Iberians through 
their ſuperiour knowledge of the countrey. Nor even 
thus would he have retreated, but that YiteHins by 
drawing together his Legions, -and thence exciting a 
rumour, as if he were juſt upon invading Meſopota- 
mia, alarm'd him with the terror of a Roman War. 
Armenia was therefore abandon'd, and the affairs of 
Artabanus finally ruin'd 3 for Yitellizs the while 
prompted the Parthians “ to renounce a King cruel 
« to his ſubjects in pease, and deſtruftive to their 
« ſtate by his fatal wars. Sinnaces therefore whom 
I have mention'd as already incens'd, conſults his 
father Abdageſes and others, who had hitherto diſ- 
guis'd their diſaffection, and finding them now em- 
bolden'd by ſo many continued overthrows, draws 
them to an open revolt. To them flow'd in by lit- 
tle and little all thoſe who had been rather retain'd 
in obedience thro fear, than ſecur'd by affeftions 
and, having thus found leaders, aſſum'd courage to 

follow them. So that to Artabanus none now ad- 
her d except ſome few foreigners, the Guards of 
his perſon; out- laws and fugitives from their ſeve- 
tal homes, deſtitute of all ſentiments of honour and 
of every worthy affection ; equally - untouch'd with 
publick or private diſgrace 3 hirelings by l 

an 
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and the retain'd inſtruments of villany and blood. 
Taking theſe for his attendants he haſtily fled t0 
regions fut remote, and bordering upon Scythia, from 
thence hoping for ſuccours; for with the Hyra. 
nians and Carmanians he was join'd in alliance: he 
| too that the Parthians, a people always 
favourable to their Princes after expulſion, ever fic. 
kle and uneaſy under thoſe in poſſeſſion, might lapſ 
av M eee 
Artabanms being fled, and the minds of the Par 
thians inclin'd to a new King, Vitelins exhorted Tir 
dates “ to lay hold on a Kingdom prepard' to re 
« ceive him“; and, with the bulk of the Legion 
and auxiliaries, march d to the banks of Euphrates 
Whilſt they ſacrificed to the river, the one after 
the rites of the Romans, a ſwine, a ram and a hull; 
the other a horſes; the inhobitants inform'd them, 
that the Euphrates, without any acceſſion of rain, 
« fwell'd miraculouſly , and that the white froth 
c upon the ſurface wound itſelf into circles in the 
“ faſhion of a diadem $ as a propitious type of ſuc- 
« ceſs after paſſing. Some explain'd it with more 
ſubtlety, « that the firſt attempts would be attended 
« with immediate proſperity, but ſach as was flect- 
ec ing and tranſient; for that only upon events por- 
64 tended by ſigus from the earth and the heavens, 
«< was there any ſure reliance: rivers were in their 
ce nature fleeting and unſtable, and what omens they 
tc ſuddenly ſhew'd, they with the fame * 
“ ſnatch'd away”, Over a bridg ar- 
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my croſ#d; and the firſt who arriv'd in the camp 
was Ornoſpades with many thonfand horſe. He was 
formerly an efile, and had then with no contem 
tible forces aided Tiberias to finiſh the war in Dal- 
matia's 'a merit which proeut'd him the of 2 
Roman Citizen: being after wards tecaſrd be reco- 
ver d the friendſinp of the King; #6d contmiued We) 
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in his favours ſo that he was placed over all thoſe 
territories which being waſh'd on every fide with 
the celebrated rivers of Euphrates and Tigris, are 
thence named Meſopotamia. Soon after came Sinna- 
ces with more forces; as alſo Abdageſes, the pillar 
of the party, with the King's treaſure and all the 
decorations of Royalty. Vitellius thought it enough 
to have countenanced them wich a difplay of the 
Roman arms, and now admoniſh'd 7iridates and the 
chiefs z him “ to remember, that he had for his 
« prand-father Phrahates, and was himfelf rear'd by 
« Ceſar 3 fignal honours, and equal incitements to 
« glory: upon them he prefs'd © obedience to their 
« King, and reverenee towards us; that they would 
« all confult their own reputations, and preſerve 
« their plighted faith”. Thence he re-paſs'd with 
his Legions into Syria, e Dir | 
Theſe tranſactions, tho the work of two campaigns, 
I have laid together, to relieve my ſoul from the ſad 
recital of demeſtick evils. Fer, Tiberiw, tho' now 
three years ſince the execution of Si ann, was ſo 
far from being affwagd by time, ſupplications, and ſa- 
tiety of blood, means which are went to ſoften all 
other men, that with rage and puniſhment he 
ſtill purſued even ſtale and dubjous imputations, as 
the moſt henious and recent crimes. Under this dread 
Fulcinius Trio, unable to bear the prevailing perſecu - 
tion of his accuſers, coinpos'd his laſt will, and in it 
compil'd a- long charge of iniquities and dreadful 
invectives againſt Aacro and the Emperor's principal 
freedmen: the Emperor himſelf he upbraided with 
© a ſpirit impotent and ſtupid through age; and his 
4 continued abſence, as a ſtate of exile. Theſe in- 
vectives, which the heirs of Tyio had ſmother d, were 
by Tiberius order d to be recited; whether in oſten- 
tation that he could bear ſuch liberties,” and deſpiſ- 
ing a publick rehearſal of his own infamy; or whe- 
Fart II. 0 ther 


Paconianns, For, Trebellienus fell by his own. hand; 
and Paconianws, for Verſes made i 
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the year expir'd Poppeus Sabjnus, of ordinary deſcent, 
but by the friendſhip. of the Emperars he had ac 


the Government of great E z for no ſignal 
neſs, and not above it. my 


| fuls, It was mark'd as no matter of horror or fur. 
prize that Lucius Aruſeius and underwent this 
Jear the pains of death; ſo familiar were giyil mi- 
ſeries grown. But terrifying, provd the Tragedy 
of Vibulenus Agrippa, a Roman Knight, who, alter 
kis aecuſers had finiſh d their pleadings, pulling ou 
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ther from having been long ignorant of the black 
enormities of  Sejanus, he came afterwards to prefer 
the divulging of whatever was ſaid, and however 
ſaid, concerning himſelf and his adminiſtration. and 
ſince truth is ever diſguis d by flattery, he meant at 
leaſt to learn it from the mouth of reproach, - Dur. 
ing the ſame Conſuls, Granius Martianus the Sena- 
tor, charg'd with treaſon by Caius Cracc bus, laid vio 
lent hands upon himſelf; and Tatius Grat ianus, who 
had been Pretor, under the ſame charge was ſentenced 
to capital puniſhment. _ | 


The like ends had Trebellienus Rufus and Sextin 


n priſon againſt the 
Emperor, was there ſtrangled. - With theſe, execu- 
tions Tiberius was acquainted, not naw ſeparated from 
Italy by the ſea, nor by meſſengers diſpateh'd from 
afar z but in the neighbourhood of Rome; ſo near 
that he receiv'd and anſwerd the Letters from 
the Conſuls the ſame day, or-only after the interval 
of a night; as if he were from thence beholding 
the houſes floating in blood, or the buſy hands of 
the executioners opening its ſources. In the end of 
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quir'd the Conſulſhip and triumphal honours. He 
was alſo entruſted for four and twenty years wWitd 


ability of his, but that he 


talents equal to buſi 
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poiſon which under his gown he had conceal'd, ſwal - 


low'd it in open Senate; and as he fell expiring, was 
by the Lictors haſtily dragg'd to the dungeon, where, 
tho* already dead; his neck was faſten'd and ſtrain'd 
in a rope. Not even Tigranes, who had ſome time 
reign'd in Armenia, but was now accus'd, could by 
the name of a King, eſcape ſuffering, in common 
with citizens, the puniſhment of death. But Calas 
Galba a Conſular, and the two Bleſs, fell by their 
own hands: Galba, upon receiving a diſmal Letter 
from Ceſar, which forbid him to meddle with draw- 
ing his lot for a Province: the Bleſs, becauſe the 
Prieſthoods which in the proſperity of their family 
he had affign'd them, and again in its calamity with- 
held, he now beſtow'd, as vacant dignities, upon o- 
thers. This they underſtood as a ſignal of death and 
obey'd it. Emilia Lepida too, who, as I have rela- 


ted, was married to the young Druſis, ſhe who had 


purſued her hnsband's life by urging againſt him in- 


ceſſant crimes, and during the days of her father Le- 


pidus, remain'd unpuniſh'd tho? deteſtable ; was after 
his death attack'd by the accufers for adultery with 
a ſlave: nor of this her infamous defilement was any 
doubt made: renouncing therefore all defence, ſhe 
put an end to her own life. - —© 8 

About the ſame time the Cliteans, a people ſubjeR to 
Archelaus the Cappadocian, aggriev'd to be after the 
Roman manner brought under a rate and compell'd 


to pay Tribute, betook themſelves to the ridges of 


Mount Taurus, and by the nature of the ſituation 
defended themſelves againſt the unwarlike forces of 
the King; till Vitellis, Preſident of Syria, difpatch'd 
to their relief his Lieutenant Mares TrebelVins, with 
four thouſand ' Leglonary' ſoldiers and ſome choſen 


zuxiliaries. Tyebellim begirt with entrenchments tune 
two hills upon which the Barbarians were encamp'd's 


the leſſer nam d Cagya; the other Davara, and forced 
"Tar. "OS | them 
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them all to ſurrender : ſome who attempted to al. 


ly he ſubdued by the ſword 3 the reſt he overcame 
by thirſt. Tiridates, with the approbatian of the Par. 
thians, took poſſeſſion of Nicephorium, Anthemuſias, 
and other cities founded by the Macedonians, and 
thence call'd by Greek names; as likewiſe of Halus 


and Artimeta, Parthian cities; the inhabitants of each 


contending in joy for the change, as they all deteſted 
Artabanus bred amongſt the barbarous Scythians, and 
himſelf barbaroufly cruel ; but from 77ridates hoped 
a humane ſpirit, civiliz'd by a Roman education. 

Particularly exceſſive was the flattery practis d on 
this occalion by the Citizens of Seleucia 3 a powerful 
City ſurrounded with walls, and not corrupted into 
the barbarous uſages of the Parthians, but ſtill re- 
taining the inſtitutions of Seleucus, its Greek foun- 
der. Three hundred citizens choſen for wealth or 
wiſdom, compoſe as it were a Sengtez to the popy- 
lace too remains their ſhare of power; and when all 
act with unanimity, they deſpiſe the Parthians. but 
when diſcord reigns, while each fide calls in foreign 
aid againſt their competitors, he who is invited, pie- 
vails againſt the whole. A conſequence which had 
befallen them in the reign of Artabanus, who deliver- 
ed the commonalty to the dominion of the Nobles, in 
pure ſubſervience to the maxims and intereſt of his 
own. power: for the ſovereignty of the Peaple is an 
eſtabliſhment of Liberty; but the domination of 4 
few comes. nearer to the uncheck'd Juſt of ſimple Mo- 
narchy. Upon the coming of Tiridates they -heap'd 
on him all the honours paid to the ancient Kings, 
with all ſuch as the preſent age has improy'd or in- 
vented, and to the praiſes of the new Prince added 
contumelies againſt Artabanxs, „ that only by his fa- 
«ther he was akin to the Arſacides, and in every 
<. other inſtance. an apoſtate from their race 7. 
ridates committed to the People the 


Sieſeneis. 


government of 
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Gleucia. As he was next conſulting about ſettling 
z day for ſolemnizing his inauguration, he receiv'd 
letters from Phrabares and Hiero, who preſided over 

tent Provinces, Ne a ſhort. reſpit: ſo that 
[- agreed to wait the arriv 


| al of men fo ſignally pow- 
erful, and proceeded the while to Cteſiphon, the ſeat 
of the Empire. But as from day to day they delay'd 
coming, the Surena in a great preſence, and with. 
their applauſes pat the Royal Diadem, according to 
the ceremony of the country, upon his head. 
And had he ſtreight advanced into the center of 
the Kingdom and the further Provinces, he had over - 
awd the ſuſpence of ſuch as halted, and found ſub- 
miſſion from all Parthia. But by beſieging a for 
whither Artabanus had convey'd his money and mi 
trefſes, he furniſh'd the fickle. Parthians with leiſure 
to violate their late aſſociation. For, Phrabates and 
Hiero, with ſuch others as. had not join'd with the 
reſt in celebrating his coronation, return'd to their 
old allegiance part through fear, ſome from envy to 
Abdageſes, who then govern'd the new-King and his 
whole court, They found Artabanus in Hyrcania, 
coyer'd with naſtineſs and miſery, and with his bow 
labouring for food. At firſt he was terrified, and ap- 
prehended treachery ;- when they aflur'd. him of their 
faith, and that to reſtore him to ſovereignty they 
vere come; he ask'd, © whence, the ſudden change? 
Hiero, in anſwer, reproach'd “ Tiridates as a boy, 
* and that the Empire was no longer adminiſter'd 
by one of the brave Arſacides; but à lad ſoften d 
* by foreign effeminacy, polled the empty title, 
© whilſt in the family of Abdageſes the whole pow- 
5 er remain Fs * ** | »3433 >| , F 
He diſcern d, politick as he was and old in reign- 
Ing, that, however falſe in their affettions, their hate 
was unfeign'd : nor tarried he longer than to get to- 
(ther ſome Scythian ſuccours, and then meg 
with - 
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with diſpatch, to fruſtrate the meaſures of his eng 


ec betrayers and open enemies of that ſame Prince 
* whom thus after expulſion they eſpous'd ?. But 


« ans and Elymzans, with other adjacent nations 


tion, the reſt follow'd, and retir'd to their ſeveral 


cus contiguous to Mount Aventine and the Mount 


mies, and to obviate the defettion of his friends: nei 
ther chang'd he yet his noiſome dreſs, as by it be 
meant to draw the commiſeration of the populace, I 
His march he left untried no 7 en no prayers 
nor wiles, to engage in his intereſt ſuch as waver, to 
confirm ſuch as adher'd, and he was already in the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia, before 77ridates, diſmayd 
at once with the tidings of Artabanw, and with 4: 
tabanus in perſon, could determine whether to make 
head againſt him, or protract the war. His counſch 
were diſtracted. They who preferr'd a battle an( 
ſpeedy iſſue, argued, © that the enemy's forces were 
c till in difarray and ſpent with long journeys: not 
* in truth, were they in their hearts ſincerely re 
ec concil'd to obedience; they, who were lately the 


« Abdageſes advigd “ a retreat into Meſopotamia, 
« that there defended by the interpoſition of the 
« river, they might have time to arm the Armen 


<« and being thus ſtrengthen d by confederate troop, de 


4 and ſuch as the Roman General ſhould ſend, might WM! 


« try with theſe advantages the fortune of war k. 


This advice prevaibd, as Abdageſes held the higbel ke. 


authority, and Tiridates was fearful of dangers. Buß! 
their departure had all the appearance and conſe e 
quences of a rout : for the Arabs beginning the deſer f is 


homes or to the camp of Artabanw; ſo that Tirids bo 
tes with a few croſsd over to Syria, where he di. 
charg'd them all, as well from his ſervice" as froil 
the infamy of being betray'd by the. 
- The ſame year the City ſuffer'd the grieyous cal 
mity of fire, which burnt down that part of the Cit- 


Itſelf: 
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;(e1f: 2 loſs which turn'd; to the glory of the Prince, 
25 he paid in money the value of the houſes deſtroy d. 
A hundred thouſand great ſeſterces he expended in 
this bounty, which prov'd the more grateful to the 


: 

le as he was ever ſparing in private buildings: in 
— his publick works never exceeded two, the 
WW Icmple of Auguſtus and the Scene of Po 


| mpey' Thea: 
tre; nor, when he had finiſh'd both, did he dedicate 
either, whether  obſtrufted by old age, or deſpiſing 
popularity. For aſcertaining the damage of particu- 
lars the four Sons- in- law of Tiberius were appointed, 


co Domitius, Caſſs Longinus, Marcus Vinicius and 
| 8 Abe Vis Blandus; aſſiſted by Publius Petronim, nomi- 
« WY nated by the Conſuls. To the Emperor likewiſe were 
1 WY decreed ſeveral honours, .: variouſly devis d accordin 

„s the different drift and genius of gg rac, 
bel them. Which of theſe he meant to accept, or which 
co reject, the approaching ifſue of his days, has hu- 
1 WJ ricd in uncertainty. For not long after, Cueius Acer» 
n and Caius Pontizs commenced Conſuls; the laſt 
de onder Tiberim. The power of Alacro was already ex- 
„ ceſive; who, as he had lat no time neglected the fa · 
our of Caligula, courted it naw more and more ear: 
0s, 0 !tly every day. After the death of Claudia, whom 
have mention'd to have been eſpous d to the young 
„ riace, he conſtrain d Exnia his own wife to ſtimu» 
> WM late the affections of Caligula and to ſecure him by 
u promiſe of marriage. The truth is, he was one that 
denied nothing that open d his way to fovereignty s 
er- for although of a tempeſtagus genius, he had yet in 


the ſchool af his grand father, well aequir d all the 
bollow: guiſes, of diſſimulations. 
His: ſpirit. was known to the E 


Inn is 0 
the Emperor; hence he 
vas puzzled about bequeathing the Empire: and fiſt 
a to his grand - ſons, the fon; of Dm was neprer 
n blood, and dearer in point of alteQion, but as 
A. bet a. Aid; the fop af Coreariens Rad arriv'd & 
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the vigour of youth, and the zeal of the people fol 
lowed him, a motive this to his grand - father, on) 
to hate him. He had even debates with himſelf cop 
cerning Claudius, becauſe of folid age and naturally 
inclin'd to honeſt purſuits z but the defect of his & 
culties withſtood the choice. In cafe he ſought | 
ſucceſſor apart from his own- family, he dreaded let 
the memory of Auguſtus, leſt the name of the Ce/a; 
ſhould come to be feortd and inſulted. For, it ws 
not fo much any ſtudy of his, to gratify the preſent 
tion and ſecure the Roman tate,” as to perpe 
tuate to poſterity the grandeur of his race. S0 that 
his mind ſtill wavering and his ſirength decaying 
to tho decifion of fortune he permitted a. counſel ty 
which he was now unequal. Yet he dropp'd certain 
words whence might be gather d that he toreſaw the 
events and revolutions which: were to come to pals a 
ter him: for, he upbraided Macro, by no dark riddle 
tt that he forſook the ſetting ſun and courted the n 
ſing : and of Caligula, who upon ſome occaſional dib 
gounſe ridicul'd Hula, he ſoretold, that he would 
4 have all Hllas vices, and not one of his virtues 
Moreover, as he was, with many tears, ' embracing 
the younger of his grandſdns,: and pergeiv'd-the coun 
tenance of Caligula implacable and provoł d; «thou, 
_ ſaid he, wilt flay himy and another ſhall-flay- the 
But, however his illneſs: prevail'd, he relinquiſſf d no- 
thing of his vile 3 forcing patience, 
and feigning health. He was wont too to! ridicul 
the preſtriptians of Phyſicians; and all men who, i 
ter the age of thirty, needed ro be informed: by un 
one elſe, what help d or hurted their conſtitutions 

At Rome, the While, were ſown the ſanguin) 
ſeeds of executions to be perpotrated even aſter 71 


deins, Belius Balbus! had with high trenſan chargd 
Acutia, ſome time the wife of 'Publins-Vitellinsy aud, 


8, the Senate. were, after her condem nation — 
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in 4 reward to the accuſer, the ſame was obſtruct⸗ 
by the interpoſition of Junius Oths Tribune of 
the people: hence their mutual hate, which ende 
in the exile of Orbe. Thereafter Abucilla, who had 
been martied to Satriu, Secundu,, him that reveal'd 
the conſpiracy of Sejams, and hetſelf famous for ma- 
ny amouts, was impeactrd of impious rites devis'd 
againſt the Prinee. In the charge were jnvoly'd, as her 
affociates and adulterers, Cneiu Domitius, Vibius Mat- 
ſen, and Lucius Arymitius. The noble deſcent of 
Domitins I have above declar d: Marſus too Was 
ditingniſh's by the ancient dignities in his houſe, 
and himfelf illuſtrions for learning. The Minutes, 
however, tranſmitted to the Senate imported, © that 
« jn the examination of the witneſſes, and torture 
« of the ſlaves, Macro had preſided” * neither came 
theſe Minutes accompanied with any Letter from 
the Emperor againſt the accugd. Hence it way 
ſuſpefted, that, while he was ill, and perhaps with- 
out his privacy, the accuſations were in à great Mea- 
ſure forged by Macro, in conſequence of his notorious 


enmity to Arruxtiu,. 5 | 
preparing for his * 


8 
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Domitius therefore by t | 
and Afarſns by ſeeming determin'd to famiſh, bot 
protractec their lives. Arruntius choſe to die; an 
to the importunity of his friends, urging him to 
try delays and evaſions, be anfwer'd, “ that the 
« ſame meafures were not alike honourable to all 
4 men: his own life was abundantly longs not had 
* he - wherewithat to reproach himfelf; fave that he 
* had ſubmitted to bear thus far au old age loaded 
< with anxictics, expos d to daily dangers; arid the 
* cruel ſport of power; long hated” as he was by 
„ Sejames, now by Macro, always by ſome. reign= 
ing Miniffer 5 Hated through no fault of his H, 
© but as one irteconeilable to bafeneſs ant the in- 
4 1 power. 2 ia wrath, rr 
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© and avoid the few and laſt days of Tiberius: but 
how eſcape the youth of his heir? If upon 7. 
berius at ſuch an age, and after ſuch conſummate 
experience, the violent ſpirit of unbridled domi. 
nion had wrought with ſuch efficacy, as intirely 
c to tranſport. and change him; was it likely that 
Caligula, he who had ſcarce outgrown his child. 
hood, a youth ignorant of all things, or nurſt 
and principled in the worſt, would follow a courſe 
more righteous under the guidance of Macro; 
the ſame Macro, who, for deſtroying Sej anus, was 
employ'd as the more wicked of the two, and 
had fince by more miſchiefs and cruelties torn 
& and afflifted the Commonweal? For himſelf he 
& foreſaw a ſervitude. yet more vehement, and-there- 
& fore withdrew at once from the agonies of paſt 
& and of impending tyranny”. Uttering theſe words, 
with the ſpirit of a Prophet, he open'd his veins. 
How wiſely Arruntius anticipated death, the fol. 
Jowing times will terribly demonſtrate. For Alu- 
cilla; ſhe aim'd at her own life, but the blow be- 
ing impotent, ſhe was by order of Senate dragg'd 
to execution in the priſon. Againſt the miniſters of 
her luſts it was decreed, © that Graſidins Sacerdos, 
ec formerly Preror, ſhould be exil'd into an Iſland; 
« Pontius Fregellanus be degraded from the Senate; 
ce and that upon Lelius Balbus the ſame penalty be 
« inflicted“: his puniſhment particularly prov'd mat- 
ter of joy, as he was accounted a man of peſtilent 
eloquence, and prompt to attack the innocent. 

About the ſame time, Sextus Pappinius of a 


ſular family, choſe on a ſudden a frightful end, b/ 


a deſperate and precipitate fall. The cauſe. was 
aſcrib'd to his mother, who after many repulſes, bad 
by various allurements and the ſtimulations of ſen- 
ſuality, urg'd him to practices and embarafſments 


from whence, only by dying, he could deviſe an . 
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She was therefore accusd in the Senate; and, tho” 
in a proſtrate poſture ſhe embraced the knees of the 
fathers, and pleaded “ the tenderneſs and grief of a 
« mother, the imbecillity of a woman's ſpirit un- 
« der ſuch an affecting calamity” s with other mo- 
tives of pity in the fame doleful ſtrain; ſhe was 
baniſh'd Rome for ten years, till her younger ſon 
were paſt the age of lubricity. | | 
As to Tiberius} already his body, already his ſpi- 
tits fail d him; but his diſſimulation fail'd him not, 
He exerted the ſame vigour of mind, the ſame ener- 
gy in his looks and diſcourſe z and even ſometimes 
ſtudied to be gay, by it to hide his declenfion how- 
ever notorious. So that after much ſhifting of places, 
he ſettled at the Promontory of Miſenum, in a villa 
of which Lucullus was once Lord. There it was 
diſcover'd that his end was at hand, by this device, 
In his train was a Phyſician, his name Charicles, fig - 
nal in his profeſſion, one, in truth, not employ'd to 
govern the Prince's health, but wont however to 
afford his counſel and skill. Charicles, as if he were 
departing to attend his own affairs, under the ap- 
pearance of paying duty and kiſſing his hands, touch d 
his pulſe, But the artiſice beguil'd not Tiberius; for 
he inſtantly order'd the entertainment to be ſerv'd 
up; whether incens'd, and thence the more ſmother- 
ing his wrath, is uncertainz but, at table he con- 
tinued beyond his wont, as if he meant that ho- 
nour only for a farewell to his friend. But for all 
this Charicles ſatisfied Macro, „ that the flame of 
« life was expiring,” and could not-out-laſt two days. 
Hence the Whole court was filld with cloſe con- 
ſultations, and expreſſes were diſpatcbd to the Ge- 
nerals and Armies. On the ſixteenth of March, ſo 
deep a ſwoon ſeizd him, that he was believ' d te 
have paid the laſt debt of mortality: inſomuch that 
Caligula, in the midſt of 3 paying o_ 
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congratulations, was already appearing: abroad, to af 
ſume the firſt offices of Sovereignty; when ſudden no- 
tice. came, © that Tiberius had recoyer'd his (ight 
te and yoice, and, to ſtrengthen his fainting ſpirits, 
* had call'd for ſome refreſhment”, Hence dread 
ſeiz'd all, and the whole concourſe about Calignly 
diſpers'd, every man reſuming falſe ſprrow, or 'feign- 
ing ignorance ; he himſelf was ſtruck ſpeechleſs, and 
thus fallen from the higheſt hopes, waited for pre- 
ſent death. Macro cantinued undiſmay d, and order. 
ing the apartment to be clear d, caus'd the feeble old 
man to be ſmother'd with a weight of coverings. Thus 
expir'd Tiberius in the ſeventy eighth year of his age, 
He was the ſon of Nero, and on both fides a 
ranch of the Claudian houſe, tho' bis mother had 
en ingraſted by adoptions into the Livian, and 
ext into the Julian ſtock. i From his firſt infancy, 
life was chequer'd by various turns and perils; 
for, then he follow'd like an exile, his proſeribd fa - 
ther; and when taken in quality of a ſtep+ſan into 
the family of Auguſt, he lang; ſtruggled therewith 
many potent rivals, during the lives of Af@rcebn 
and Arippa; next of the young Ceſars, Cains and 
Luci. His brother Drafus too eclips'd him, and 
poſſeſs d more eminently the hearts of the Roman 
people, But above all, his marriage with Julia moſt 
cgregiouſly threaten d and diſtreſs'd him, Whether 
he bore the proſtitutions of his wife, or relinguilh'd 
the daughter of Augu us. Upon bis return there 
after from Rhodes, he occupied for twelve years the 
Prince's family, now bereſt of heirs, and niah four 
and twenty rui'd the Roman ate, His manners al- 
fa varied with the ſeveral junctures of his fortune: 
was well eſteem' d while yet 2 man; and, 
diſcharging publick dignities under Auguſ#vs, of fg 
nal reputation: covert. and ſubdolous in feigaing vir 
a e ap: eee e Denſe: eee 
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ut character of good and evil during the of 
his 3 deteſtably cruel, but ſecret in 1 r 
ne, while he loy'd or fear d Sejanus ; at laſt he aban- 
gon d himſelf, at once, to the rage of tyranny and 
the ſway of his luſts; for, he had then conquer'd all 
the checks of ſhame: and fear, and thenceforth fol - 
low'd we the bent of = aun abominable WW 


THE 
ELEVENTH BOOK. 


9 Fa OR, Meſſalina who believ'd Palerius 


Afiaticus, one who had been twice Con · 
ſul, to have been 2 2 $ adulterer, was 
bent upon his ruin; and as ſhe <qually panted after 
his fine Gardens begun by us, but by him beau-, 
tiied with ſignal haves om ny ſhe ſuborn'd Suiling 
to accuſe both him and her. In the plot was join'd 
Sibiu, Tutor ta Britannicus, who under the mask 
of zeal was to warn Claudius, & that mighty wealth 
0 in private hands was ever miſchievous and threat- 
4 ning to Princes; that in the Reon of 
6 Caligula, Aſiaticut had been the principal director, 
„ nor. ſear'd. to avow it in a . publi Ty ee 
* of the people, nor even, to claim the glory of the 
* parricide: hence his popularity and renown in 
Rome; inſomuch that his purpoſe. of withdraw 
a 4, indy himſelf at the head "iv oF AMES 
was a y a 90 rumour through. a 
that being t Vienna, 5 
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| order to ſeize him, inſtantly diſpatch'd away Crijj. 
nut, Captain of the Pretorian Guards, with à b 
dy of ſoldiers, as if a war had been to be eruſſyd 
He was found at Baiz, and hurried to Rome in 
Neither was it indulg'd him to be heard by the 
Senate; but he was privately tried in a chamber in 
the preſence of Meſſalina. Suilius charg'd him © with 
« corrupting the ſoldiery, as having by money and 
« abominable pleaſures engag'd them in his intereſt 
« and prepar'd them for every the moſt flagrant ini. 
« quity ; with his adulterous amours with Poppes, 
« and with ſurrendering his perſon, like a harlot, to 
cc unnatural defilements”. This laſt article overcame 
his patience, and breaking in upon the, accuſation, 
cc ask thy own ſons, Suilius, faid he; thy ſons wil 
cc farisfie thee that I am a man”, As he proceeded 
in his defence, he forced tears even from Adeſſaling, 
and in Claudins rais'd agitations ſtill more powerful, 
But the Empreſs leaying the room to dry her eyes, 
warn'd Vitelins, © not to ſuffer the accus'd to eſ 
« cape”. She haſten'd her ſelf to accompliſh the 
doom of Poppea, by ſuborning perſons who urg'd her 
through the terrors of Impriſonment, to a yoluntary 
end: a_ cataſtrophe of which the Emperor was 6 
_ utterly unapprizd, that a few days after, as her 
husband Scipio was at table with him, he continued 
asking why be ſat down without his wife? till Ki- 
pio anſwer' d, that ſhe was no mormee. 
Now as Claudius was deliberating about clearing 4 0 
ſiaticus, the hollow Pitellius wept, and recounting their 0 
ancient friendſhip, with the deſgtion which in com- W* 
mon they had ever paid to Antonia, the Princes mo- Wi" 
ther; and then diſplaying the good ſervices of - od k 
zicns to the Commonwealth, ' particularly his late 
Exploits" in Great Britain, and having, in truth, ex- WI 
bayſted all the argumenty which frenfd proper 8 
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eite mercy 3 he at laſt propos d to grant him the 
free choice of his own death; a ſort of clemency of 
which Claudius declar'd his approbation. There were 
ome who exhorted him to die gently, and by abſti- 
ence; an indulgence which he refus'd to accept, 
but ſted in his wonted exerciſes, he walk d, 
bath'd, and even ſupp'd chearfully : he ſaid he ſhould 
with more credit have been facrificed to the dark ar- 
tiices of Tiberius, or to the outrageous fury of Ca- 
icula, than thus periſh by the baſe devices of a 
voman, and the proſtitute lips of Yitellins z and hav- 


Wing ſo ſaid, he open'd his viens: bur firſt he view'd 


his funeral pile, and directed its removal into ano- 
ther place, leſt the ſmoke ſhould ſcorch the heads of 
the trees, and leſſen their cool ſhade. Such was his 
firmneſs even in the arms of death. | | 

The Senate was thereafter ſummon'd, and Suilins 
proceeded alſo to accuſe the illuſtrious Roman Knights, 
who were ſirnamed Petræ. The firſt cauſe of their 
bane was, that for a place of aſſignation, they had 
accommodated Valerius and Poppea with the uſe of 
their houſe ; but to one of them a dream was object - 
ed, as if he had beheld Claudius crown'd with 2 
chaplet of the ears of corn, their beards downwards; 
and thence foretold a publick famine: others have re- 
lated that the chaplet he beheld was of vine branches 
vith white leaves; which he conſtrued to portend 


the death of the Prince at the cloſe: of autumn. 


Whatever he dreamt; this is undoubted, that for a 
dream both he and his brother were ſacrificed. To 
Criſpinus was decreed the Pretorſhip, and a reward 
of thirty ſeven thouſand five hundred crowus; and 
to Hoſihius five and twenty thouſand; at the motion 
« Vitellias, who recommended him as one that aſſiſt 
ed Britannicus with good inſtructions, and Claudias 
vith wholeſome counſels. — — who was alſo ask'd 
bis opinion, ſaid; & ſeeing L entertain of Poppea's 
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e miſdeeds the ſume thoughts with all others, g 
ac lieye me to vote as all others vote: a delicate 
temperament between the affections of a husband 
and the danger of provoking by his diſſent her pow 
Suilius continued thenceforward an inceflant an 
' mercileſs accuſer z and many labour d to emulate hi 
abandon d occupation. For, the Emperors, by is 
vading the authority of the Magiſtrates, and afun 
ing the arbitrary diſpenſation of the Laws, had open 
a field for endleſs cruelties and depredations; not 0 
all the commodities of price was ought ſo ſaleable 
as the double and mercenary faith of the pleadeni 
inſomuch that Samius, an illuſtrious Roman Knight, 
having given Kxilim a fee of ten thouſand crow, 
and finding himſelf betray'd in the cauſe, fell ups 
on his ſword in the houſe of his faithlefs advocate, 
complaint of this grievance being therefore begun 
Caius Silim Conſul elect, whoſe power and over- 
throw 1 ſhall in its place remember, the whole $6 
nate concurr'd, and demanded that the Cincian Lay 
might be reſtor d to force ; an old Law, which en- 
Jjoin'd “ that no man ſhould, for pleading a cauſe 
e accept of gift or payment 1 
Hence they, over whom the infamy was impend 
ing, railing a clamour againſt the motion; Ain, 
who entertaind an animoſity againſt Sualins, perſſtel 
with the more afperity, and quoted “ the examples 
4 of the ancient Orators, who had eſteemd prefent 
< applauſe and the praiſes of ity, the moſt i 
© luſtrious recompence of their Eloquence : other- 
* wiſe, he ſaid; an accotnpliſhment the moſt dig 
« nified of all others, were debas d into ſordid proſſi- 
« tution: nor in truth, was the faith of ers to 
4 be truſted, where the greatnes/of gain was thei! 
& end. Beſides, if no man found: his merchandiz 
u deſending ſuits, thers would be ſewer _— 
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defend: whereas upon the preſent foot, enmities, 
« accuſations, mutual hate and mutual oppreſſions 
« were promoted and inflam'd to ſuch a degree, that 
« as an inundation of diſeaſes was the market of 
« Phyſicians, ſo the contagion of the Bar prov'd 
« the revenue of the Pleaders, They might remem- 
« her Caius Aſini us and Marcus Meſſalla, and more 
« lately Arrantins and Zſerninus; men who arriv'd 
« to the ſupreme dignities of the ſtate by a life un- | 
« blemiſh'd, and an eloquence never expos d to price“. | 
This reaſoning from the Conſul elect found the con- 4 
turrenc: of the Senate, and a decree was about to 
paſs, to ſubject them to the penalties of the Law | 
wainſt extortion, when Fuzlius, Coſſutianus, and the 
reſt, who apprehended not a regulation only, but even 0 
their own puniſhment (for their guilt was manifeſt) 


. a. 


gather d round the Prince, beſeeching temiſfion for 
what was paſs d; and after he had, by a motion of | 
his head, ſignified his affent, they thus proceeded : 

„Who was the man of ſuch unbounded vanity as 
to preſume upon an eternity of fame? The prac- 
© tice of pleading was intended only for the preſent 
4 purpoſes of ſociety, a common refuge for all men, 
« eſpecially that none might for want of pleaders 
de cruſh'd by the powerful: neither was Eloquence 
« itſelf acquir'd or exerted without pains and ex- 
* pence ſince they who profeſgd it forſook their 
* own domeſtick cares, to apply themſelves to the 
« buſineſs of others. Many follow'd the profeſſion . 
of war, many that of husbandry, and by both pro- | 
feſſions a lively hood was gain'd; and nothing was 
purſu'd by any man, but with a view to the ad- 
© © vantages it produced. Eafily might Aſnius and 
* Meſſalla, entich'd as they were by the event of 
the war between Anthovy and Auguſtus 4 cally. 
might the Eſernin; and Arruntii, beirs of wealthy | 
* houſes ; all afſume a grandeur of ſpirit above the 

Part II. Q « price | 
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ce price of pleading: but equally obvious were th 
ec examples of Publius Clodins and Cains Curio, fy 
& what immenſe rewards theſe Orators were wont u 
« plead. For themſelves; they were mean Senator, 
© and, as the Commonwealth enjoy'd a perfect can 
« only aim'd at ſubſiſting by the emoluments of peace, 
c Nay, there were thoſe of the commonalty, wh 
cc ftrove to ſhine by the Gown and the Bar: by 
ec were the price and encouragement of ſtudying with 
& drawn, Studies themſelves muſt periſh . Conſide 
rations theſe far from honourablez but to Claudia 
they appear'd of no ſmall force: he therefore ſeth 
the utmoſt meaſure of fees at two hundred and fi 
crowns; and ſuch as exceeded incurr'd the penalti 
of extortion. _ 

During the fame time Aitbridates, whom I han 
mention'd to have reign'd in Armenia, and to hai 
been brought in bonds to the tribunal of Ceſar, u. 
turn'd by the direction of Claudius into his Kingdom, 
confiding in the power and aſſiſtance of his brothe 
Pharaſmanes King of the Iberians, who had ſent hin 
advice, “ that diſſentions prevail'd amongſt the Par 
& thians; and that, while the fate of their own crown 
« was in ſuſpence, foreign conqueſts, as things of |:6 
* moment, muſt be neglefed”. For, the many cruc. 
ties of Gotarzes, particularly the ſudden murther e 
his brother Artabanus with that of his wife and ſon, 
and thence the dread of his tyranny to the reſt ad 
the nobility, prompted them to call Bardanes to the 
thrones a Prince of great activity and enterprize z 60 
much that in two days he trayell'd three thouſand 
furlongs, inſtantly invaded, utterly terrified and fur 
priz'd, and even exterminated Gotarzes, With the 
ſame expedition he ſeiz d the neighbouring provin- 
ces, all but Seleucia, which alone diſown'd his {wa 
ſo that, more tranſported with wrath againſt the Se 
leucians, as a people who had likewiſe revolted 1 
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is father, than conſulting his preſent intereſt, he 
ntangl'd himſelf in the ſiege of a City encompaſsd 
ith ſtrong walls, repleniſh'd with ſtores, and a ri- 
er one of its bulwarks. For, Gotarzes the while 
rengthen'd by forces from the Dahans and Hyrca- 
nians, renew'd the war; ſo that Bardanes being ne- 
ceſitated to relinquiſh the ſiege, retir'd to the plains 
of Bactria and there encamp'd. | | 
In this combuſtion and diſf-union of the powers in 
the Eaſt, and uncertainty how the ſame would ter- 
minate, an occaſion of poſſeſſing Armenia was admi- 
niſter'd to Mithridates, aſſiſted by the Roman ſoldiers, 
Iwho demoliſh'd the ſtrong holds; and by the Iberi- 
ans, who over-ran and waſted the country. For, the 
Armenians made no longer reſiſtance, after the fate 
of Demonax their Governour, who had ventur'd a bat · 
tle, and was defeated : only ſome of the Nobles coun- 
tenanced Cotys, King of Armenia the leſs, who thence 
became a ſhort obſtacle 3 but by Letters from the Em- 
peror was aw'd into acquieſcence: hence the whole 
devoly'd upon Mithridates, who fell however into 
meaſures more violent than befitted a Prince newly 
eſtabliſn d. As to the Parthian competitorsz in the 
heat of their preparations for a battle, they all on a 
ſudden ſtruck a league, alarm'd as they were by a 
conſpiracy of the Parthians againſt both, bur firſt dif- 
cover'd to Gotarzes, and by him to his brother Bar- 
danes, In the beginning of their interview, they were 
ſhy and diffident, but at laſt ventur'd to join hands, 
and then ſwore upon the altar of the Gods, to re- 
venge the treaſon of their mutual enemies, and even 
to relign to each other: but, as Bardanes was held 
more worthy to retain the Monarchy ;; Gotarzes, in 
order to remove with himſelf all ground of jealouſy, 
retir d far into Hyrcania. To Bardanes, upon his 
return, Seleucia was ſurrendet'd in the ſeventh year of 
its ſiege; fo long had that ſingle City ſuſtain'd its in- 
rata 22 dezpendeney; 
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dependeney, and baffled the power of Parthia, to the Wl to t 
ſignal diſgrace of the Parthian Monarchy. 

He next took poſſeſſion of the moſt potent pro- 
vinces, and had recover'd Armenia, but that Vi. 
#s Marſus, Lieutenant of Syria, reſtrain'd him, by 
threatning him with war. In the mean time, 65 
tarzes regretting his conceſſion of the Kingdom, and 
again recall'd by the nobility, whoſe bondage is e. 
ver moſt rigorous during peace, form'd an army, 
and was met as far as the riyer Charinda by Bar. 
danes, who after an obſtinate fight in diſputing the 
paſlage, remain'd conqueror, and thence by a contin- 
ved courſe of victories ſubdued all the nations lying 
between that riyer and the Gyndes, which parts the 


Dahans from the Arians. There the torrent of his ch 
conqueſts was obſtructed; for, the Parthians howe, Wi C! 
ver victorious, refus d proſecuting a war ſo remote Wi th 
from home. Structures being therefore rais'd, as mo; of 
numents of his grandeur and conqueſts, and to (ig: E 
nify, that none of the Arſacides before him had from te 
theſe nations exacted tribute, he return'd, mighty, in na 
truth, in glory, but thence the more imperious and fe 
inſupportable to his ſubjects, who therefore, by guile WF © 
before concerted, flew him, while deſtitute of guards Wl ©! 
or apprehenſions, he was only intent upon the chace, : 


in the flower of his youth, but pofſeſs'd of ſuch high 
renown as few of the oldeſt Kings could have claim, 
Had he equally ſtudied the love of his people, 28 be 
did to awe his enemies. The aflaffination of Rardares 
begot freſh ſtruggles amongſt the Parthians, divided 
as they were about filling the throne : many adher'd 
to Gotarzes 5 ſome propos d Meberdates, the grand- 
Fon of Phrabates, and by him given in hoſtage to the 
Romans. Gotarzes prevaibd, but was no ſooner eſt 
| but by an abandon'd courſe of eruelties and 
Juxury, he forged the Parthians upon fecret recourk 
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to the Roman Emperor, - ſolliciting for Meherdates 
to occupy the dominions of his anceſtors. - .  _ 

Under the ſame Conſuls were celebrated the Se: 
cular Games, eight hundred years after the founding 
of Rome; and ſixty four ſince they had been exhibit» 
ed by Auguſtzs, The ſeveral purpoſes of theſe Prin- 
ces herein I paſs over here, as already largely recount- 
ed by me in my Hiſtory of the Emperor Domitian ; 
for, he too preſented Secular Games, at which 1 af- 
ited in perſon, and the more affiduouſly as I was iu- 
reſted with the Quindecemviral Prieſthood, and at 
that time Pretor; a circumſtance which from no vain 
glory I inſert, but becauſe. formerly the College of 
fifteen preſided in that feſtival, and the Magiſtrates 
chiefly diſcharged the offices of the ſolemnity. Whilſt 
Claudius was beholding the Games in the Circus, and 
the boys of quality. repreſented on horſeback the 
of Troy, amongſt them particularly Britannicus thi 
Emperor's ſon, with Lucius Domitins, who was at- 
terwards adopted into the Claudian family by the 
name of Nero, and ſucceeded to the Empire z the af» 
fections of the populace appear d more paſſionate for 
Domit ius; a thing which paſgd then for a propiti- 
ous omen, and thence furniſh'd a common tradition, 
e that in his infancy two dragons, poſted like guards, 
& were ſeen about him”; a fable fram'd in imitati- 
on of the miraculous tales current-in foreign nations, 
For, Nero himfelf, a Prince who never abridg'd his 
own fame, was wont to declare, that in his cham- 
ber was never beheld but one ſnake only, x. 

In truth, this partiality of the people accrued from 
the memory of Germanicus, from whom he was the 
only deſcendent of the male kind; and the popular 
commiſeration towards his mother Agrippiza, roſe in 
proportion to the cruel vengeance of Alina, al- 

Ways her inveterate enemy, and now iuflamd with 
ſeelt rage; infomuch thatz if the did not jut hay 
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forge crimes and ſubborn accuſers to deſtroy that La. 
dy, it was owing only to a new amour which pol. 
ſeſs d her with a paſſion bordering upon fury: ſhe 
was ſo vehemently enchanted with the perſon of Cai. 
as Silius, the moſt beautiful of all the Roman youth, 
that ſhe oblig'd him to divorce his wife Silana, a La. 
dy of high quality, in order to poſſeſs alone the em. 
braces of the adulterer. Nor was Silius unappriz'd of 
the height and malignity of his crime, nor of the 
terrible doom which threatend him: but, it wa 
deſtruction without reſſource, if he withſtood Ala. 
linaz and glorious rewards were to be the fruits of 
his compliance: there were ſome hopes too of blind 
ing Claudius; ſo that he held the pleaſanteſt coun- 
ſel the ſafeſt, to wait future and diſtant conſequences, 
and to indulge preſent proſperity. The Empreſs, far 
from purſuing her amour by theft and privacy, fre- 
quented his houſe openly, with a numerous train, 
accompanied him inceflantly abroad, loaded him with 
wealth, cover'd him with honoursz and, in ſhort, 
as if the fortune of the Empire had been transferr'd 
with the Emperor's wife, at the houſe of her adul- 
terer were already ſeen the ſlaves, freedmen, and e- 
quipage of the Prince. 1 
Claudius was a ſtranger to the diſorders of his 
wife, and then exerting the authority of Cenſor, He 
corrected the people by ſevere Edicts for ſome late 
inſtances of their licentiouſneſs, as they had, at the 
repreſentation of a dramatick piece compos'd by Pub- 
lias Pomponius, reviPd that Conſular in the publick 
Theatre, with ſeveral Ladies of illuſtrious quality. 
He was likewiſe the author of a Law to reſtrain the 
pernicious iniquity of the Uſurers, in lending money 
to young men, to be repaid with increaſe upon the 
death of their fathers. The ſprings that riſe in the 
Simbruine Hills were by him brought to Rome: 
and to the Roman Alphabet he added new ark - 
<0! navine 
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having learnt that even thoſe of Greece were not at 
once devis'd and compleated. 1 
The Egyptians firſt of all others repreſented their 
ſentiments by the figures of animals; and theſe Hie- 
roglyphicks carv'd upon ſtone, the moſt ancient mo- 
numents of human memory, are ſtill to be ſeen. That 
nation boaſt themſelyes © the original inventors of 
« Types, and that the Pheenicians having thence learnt 
« them, they, who were mighty in commerce and the 
« dominion of the ſeas, carried the ſame into Greece, 
« and aflum'd the glory of an Invention which they 
« themſelves were taught”. Por, the general tra- 
dition is, © that Cadmus arriving there in the Phœ- 
« nician fleet, inſtructed the Greeks in that art, a 
« people as yet rude and uncultivated”. Some hold, 
that © Cecrops the Athenian, or Linus of Thebes, 
« and Palamedes the Argive, who liv'd during the 
« times of Troy, devis'd ſixteen Letters; and that 
« by others afterward, eſpecially by Simonides, the 
« reſt were added”, As to Italy, the Etruſcans learn'd 
them of Damaratus the Corinthian z the native La- 
tins, of Evander the Arcadianz and the faſhion of 
the Latin Types were the ſame with thoſe of the 
ancient Greeks. But we too had few at firſt, till 
from time to time the reſt were ſupplied 5 and 
now Claudius, by the example of others, added three 
more, which continued in uſe during his own reign, 
and were thenceforth aboliſh'd z but are to this day 
ſeen in the tables of braſs on which are publiſh'd the 
decrees of the people, and which hang in the tem- 
ples and great ſquares. _ | | 
He next made a repreſentation to the Senate con- 
cerning the College Soothſayers; “ that they would 
* not ſuffer the moſt antient diſcipline of Italy to be 
4 loſt thro' diſuſe: that the Commonwealth was 
« ever wont, during her times of calamity, to have 
< recourſe- to thoſe of that ſcience, - in order to re. 
N da ate * whe 
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« trieve by their counſel the ſacred ceremonies from 
cc neglect and corruptions, and to cultivate them 
« thereafter with more ſtrict obſervance: thus the 
© -nobility of Etruria, whether from their own zeal, 
c or by the appointment of the Roman Senate, had 
« always preſcrv'd thoſe myſteries themſelves, and 
tc convey'd the ſame down to their poſterity : a lau- 
« dable uſage, but now faintly obſerv'd, through an 
cc univerſal indifference for all worthy arts, and more 
« eſpecially through the contagion and prevalence 
te of foreign ſuperſtitions: it was true indeed that 
ce the Republick at preſent proſper'd 3 but her prof: 
< perity was purely to be referr'd to the benignity 
« of the Gods; nor during proſperity ought they 
« to abandon thoſe ſolemn rites, which in ſeaſons 
ic of difficulty had been ever zealouſly cultivated”, 
Hence the Senate decreed, “ that the Pontiffs ſhould 
« enquire what parts in the myſtery of Soothſaying 
c ought to be retain'd and confirm'd “. 

The ſame year, the Cheruſcan nation had recourſe 
to Rome for a King. The rage of their own do- 
meſtick wars had ſwept away their principal chiefs 
and of the Royal ſtock only one remain'd, who re- 
ſided in the City, his name Ttalicus, fon to Flavins 
the brother of Arminius, and by his mother grand- 
ſon to Catumerus Prince of the Cattans. He was 
himſelf a handſome perſon, and in horſmanſhip and 
the exerciſe of arms well train'd, as well according 
to the manner of his own country as that of ours: 
the Emperor therefore furniſh'd him with expences 
and Guards, and exhorting him, © to afſume with 
4 magnanimity his hereditary grandeur”, reminded 
him withal © that being born at Rome, nor held 
as a hoſtage there, but living in the full jmmu- 
© nity of a native Citizen, he was the firſt who 
« went in that character to rule over a ſtrange peo- 
« ple”, His acceſſion was, at firſt, matter of * 
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to the Germans, and fo much the more, for that 
having had no ſhare in their civil diſſentions, he acted 
with equal courteſy towards them all: Hence his 
conduct became popular and renown'd ; as ſometimes 
he ſtudied only affability and moderation, habits that 
could provoke none ; upon other occaſions he gave 
2 looſe to carrouſels and the gratifications of wan- 
tonneſs ; debauches that delight the Bzrbarians : ſo 
that his name was already famous amongſt the adja- 
cent nations, and even amongſt nations more remote z 
when they, who had borne ſway in the reign of fac- 
tions, taking umbrage at his prevailing power, betook 
themſelves to the ſeveral neighbouring people, and 
to them reprefented, “ that the ancient Liberty of 
Germany was extirpated, and over the Germans 
the Roman yoke eſtabliſhid. Was their condition 
“ indeed thus miſerably low, that their whole coun, 
try could not furniſh one native Cheruſcan wor- 
« thy to ſuſtain the Sovereignty z but at the head 
« of their ſtate they muſt ſet the offspring of Fla- 
« vius, the offspring of a traitor and a ſpy for the 
„ Romans? In vain was alledg'd his Kindred to 
(Arminius; ſince even the ſon of Arminins were to 
(be dreaded in the fame ſtations; bred as he was in 


d. e 2 hoſtile ſoil, poiſon'd with foreign nurture, de- 
( bas'd by foreign ſlavery, inur'd to foreign man- 
d vers and every thing foreign; but, for this fon 
g of Flavinss if he inherited the ſpirit of his father, 
s: (never had man waged war with fiercer enmity a- 
es “ gainſt his native country and his own houhold 
th Gods, than the father of this Falicxs ”. 
| By theſe and the like ſtimulations, they procur'd 


ad aſſembled numerous forces; nor was #alicys — 5 
bow'd by fewer; as on his behalf his followers argued,” 
that he had by no force or invaſion ſeig d the throne, 
© but held ir by their own choice and invitation; 
* and ſince in blogd he excell'd all others, it became * 
Part Ih, R them 
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ce them to try whether in bravery he would ſhey 
c himſelf worthy of his grand-father Catumerm 
& nor was it any ground of ſhame to the ſon, that 
& his father had never violated that faith toward; 
cc the Romans, which with the approbation of the 
c Germans he had ſworn: but ſhameleſly and falſy 
cc was the ſound of liberty urg'd by thoſe, who de. 
cc generate in their own lives and deſtructive to the 
4 publick weal, placed their only hopes in rendinp 
cc their country by civil diſcord ”'. The King had the 
zeal and acclamations of the people; and in a preat 
battle between theſe hoſts of Barbarians, he acquirt 
the victory: thenceforward he became tranſported 
with his good fortune; grew imperious, and wa 
expell'd, but again reſtor'd by the forces of the Lon 
gobardsz and, in theſe ſtruggles he continued, 2 
well by his ſuccefles as misfortunes, to afflict the 
Cheruſcan ſtate. | 
About the ſame time the Chaucians, engag'd now 
in no domeſtick diſſentions, and animated by the death 
of Sanquinins, Governor of lower Germany, made 
incurſions into that Province, before Corbulo arriv'd 
to ſucceed him. For their leader they had Ganaſcs, 
of the country of the Caninefates, one who had long 
ſery'd the Romans amongſt their auxiliaries, but de- 
ſerted, and following the practice of Pyracy, infeſt- 
ed the neighbouring coaſts, and above all terribly rs 
vag'd the coaſts of Gaul, a nation whom he knew 
to be rich and unwarlike. But when Corbulo enter d 
the province, where, in this his firſt military com- 
mand, he laid the foundation of his eminent fu- 
ture glory, he diſpatch'd with great diligence the 
galleys down the Rhine, and the other veſſels along 
the lakes and canals, according to their different lizes 
and burden. Thus, having ſunk the enemies wher- 
ries, and put Gannaſeus to flight, he took order firſt 
for ſettling effectually the ſtate of the Province, and 
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then reſtor'd the ancient diſcipline amongſt the Le- 
gions, who were now utter ſtrangers to military toils 
and application, and had been long employ'd in de” 

redations only. Under Corbulo no man durſt ſtir 
— his rank, none, without expreſs orders, durſt 
attack the foe: accoutred with all their arms, they 
were forced to keep guard and ſtand centry; and 
whatever duties they perform'd, under all their arms 
they perform'd them: it is even reported, “ that 
« he puniſh'd a ſoldier with death, for digging in 
& the trenches without his ſword and another for 
„being there arm'd only with his dagger. In- 
ſtances in truth of ſeverity without meaſure 5 but 
whether forged or aggravated, they ſtill ow'd their 
riſe to the rigid ſpirit of that Captain; fo that it 
was manifeſt how inexorable in flagrant enormities 
he muſt- be, who was thought capable of ſuch unre- 
enting aſperity for offences ſo ſmall. WE 
This terror, however, affected the army and the 
enemy different ways: by it the Romans increas'd 
in bravery, and the ferocity of the Barbarians was 
abated. Hence the Frizians, who after their rebel- 
lion begun by the defeat of Lucius Apronius, had 
continued in hoſtility; or in uncertain and faithleſs 
allegiance, ſent us new -hoſtages, and ſettled them- 
ſelves in the territory afſign'd them by Corbulo: o- 
der them he inſtituted © a Senate, Magiſtrates, and 
Laws ; and, to enſure their ſubjection, amongſt them 
planted a garriſon. He likewife diſpateh'd proper 
perſons to ſollicit the Chaucians to ſubmiſſion, and 
at the fame time, by gulle to affail Gannaſcus: the 
ſnare ſucceeded z nor did the practice of ſnares towards 
a deſerter, one who had broke his faith, debaſe rhe 
Roman magnanimity: yet, by his aſſaſſination, the 
minds of the Chaucians were enflam d, and by it 
corbulo furuiſtid them with matter of rebellion. Thus, 
his proceedings, tho applauded by many, gave um-. 
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brage to others: « why, they ſaid, would he be wan 
« tonly exciting a, people to arms? Upon the Com. 
© monwealth muſt light all the diſaſters of the wer; 
« but, if ſucceſs attended him, then would ſuch ; 
te ſignal Commander prove terrible to the quiet of 
ec the State, and, to a daſtardly Prince, infupports 
« ble“ . Hence Claud im became ſo thoroughly bent 
againſt all further irruptions into Germany, that he 
order'd him to lead back all the Roman forces over 
the Rhine. lang it 
Corbulo was already encamping in the enemy's 
country, when theſe orders were deliver'd him; and 
the ſudden check. appall'd him: but, tho many dil 
ferent apprehenſions at once overwhelm d his ſpirit 
ſuch as his dread of the Emperor, the ſcorn of the 
Barbarians, the derifion of the Allies; yet without 
uttering more than, that“ happy were the Roman 
« Captains of old” ; he order'd the retreat to be 
ſounded. However to prevent the ſoldiers: fromre- 
lapſing into a habit of idleneſs, he employ'd them in 
digging a Canal three and twenty miles long be- 
tween the Meuſe and the Rhine; by it to open a te- 
ceptacle for the high tides; and prevent innund⸗- 
tions. The Emperor nevertheleſs allow'd him the 
decorations of Triumph, tho he had denied him the 
proſecution of the war. Shortly after, the fame ho- 
nour was conferr'd on Curtius Rufus, whe, in the 
territory of the Mattiacians had open'd ſome (ilvet 
mines; a ſource of fmall advantage, nor of long cot 
tinuance; but to the Legions it created eminent k- 
hour and damage; as they were forced to eut deep 
ſluices, and toil under the earth at works Which in 
the open air are hard and rigorous. The ſoldiers there- 
fore, overcome by theſe hardſhips, - and. pereeiving 
that the fame drugeries were exacted from them in 
ſeveral Provinces, wrote ſecretly to the Emperor, 
and in the name of the Armies beſought him, that 
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« whomſdever he intended for the Command of the 
« Legions, he would firſt reward them with the tri- 
« umphal honours”. -. 5 | 

Concerning the original of Curtius Rufus, wo 
by ſome is repreſented as the ſon of a Gladiator, I 
ſhould be ſorry to publiſh a falſe aecount; and I am 
alſo tender of recounting that which is true. As 
ſoon as he was grown to & man, he follow'd a Ro- 

man Queſtor into Africa ; and, at the City of A- 
drumetutn, while he walk'd under the piazza in the 
middle of the day, the viſion of a woman above hu- 
man ſize appear'd before him, and accoſted him with 
theſe words: Thou, Rufus, art one who ſhalt: here- 
« after. come into this Province with Proconſular 
« authority”. Inſpir'd with hopes from this pre- 
age, he -return'd to Rome, where by the largeſſes 
of his friends and the vigour of his own ſpirit, he 
be WY gain'd the Queſtorſhip; and ſtanding afterwards for 
reÞ WI the office of Pretor againſt the ſeveral candidates of 
in the Nobility, carried it by the intereſt of Tiberim, 
ve ho, as a ſhade to the ſordidneſs of his birth, gave 
re- him this encomium: © To me Curtius Rufus ſeems 
1z- to be deſcended from himſelf”. After this, always 
he WY 2 ſervile flatterer of thoſe above him, arrogant to his 
he WT inferiours, and perverſe to his equals, he liv'd to a 
10- great age, arriv'd to the Conſular power, the ho- 
he WI nours of Triumph, laſtly to the Government of A- 
ret WY frica; and, dying there, fulfill d the fatal preſage. 
M- About the ſame time Cneizs Novins: a Roman 
u. Knight, was diſcover'd arm'd with a dagger in the 
ep throng of thoſe who were paying their court to the 
Prince; but, upon what motives, was no wiſe ap»: 
parent then, nor ever afterwards: learnt. For tho“ 
when vehemently rent by the rack, he at laſt con- 
feſꝰ d his own deſign ; his accomplices he never dif 
elos d: whether he would not, or had none, is un- 
certain. Under the ſame; Conſuls * 4 
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Publius Dolabella, & that a publick entertainment of 
Gladiators ſhould be yearly exhibited at the charge 
« of ſuch as obtain'd the office of Queſtors,- an 
office which -in the days of our anceſtors was only the 
price of virtue: and indeed to every Roman, if he 
confided in his own qualifications, it was free to ſus 
for every Magiſtracy; nor was want of years held 
any obſtruction, but that ſome even in their early 
youth might become Conſuls and Dictators. As to 
the Queſtorſhip, it was as ancient as our Kings, az 
is manifeſt from the Law Curiata, reviv'd by Lucia 
Jrutus 3 and the power of chuſing Queſtors continu- 
ed in the Conſuls till the people would aſſume the 
conferring of that honour alſo: fo that Valerius Po 
titus and Emilius Mamercus, the firſt popular Queſ. 
tors, were created twenty three years after the ex. 
pulſion of the Tarquins, and appointed to attend the 
armies: upon the multiplication of buſineſs, two 
more were afterwards added to officiate at Rome. 
After a long interval, all Italy being now tributz- 
ry, and large revenues growing from the Provinces, 
the number was doubled: Ha next, in order to 
fill the Senate, upon which he had devolw'd the au- 
thority of adjudging cauſes, created twenty ; and tho 
the Equeſtrian Order had ſince recover 'd the decifon 
of ſuits, yet the Queſtorſhip continued ſtill to be 
by the rule of merit, gratuitouſly granted, till by 
this motion of Dolabella, it was expog'd as it were 
to ſale by auction. i nt an n 
In the Conſulſhip of Aulus Vitelliu and Luci Vip. 
ſanius, counſels were on foot about ſupplying the vo- 
cancies of the Senate; and, as the Nobilit) of that 
part of Gaul entitled Comata, had long ſince ac 
quir'd the diſtinction of Confederates aud Citizens 
of Rome, they now ſued for a common participati- 
on of her oſſices and honours: hence man) and vart- 
ous were athe reaſonings of the publick upon = 
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their pretenſions, and the Prince was beſet with op- 
polite parties and ſtruggles: he was told, « that Ita- 
« y was not fallen ſo low, but to her own Capital 
« (he could furniſh a ſupply of Senators. Of old her 
« natives only, they who were of the ſame blood 
« with the Romans, ſufficed for ſuch recruits to the 
“Roman State: nor was there any pretence to con- 
« demn or amend the inſtitutions of the ancient Re- 
« publick, a Republick which inſpir'd her Citizens 
« with ſuch noble manners, that the ſpirit and acti- 
« ons of the old Romans were ſtill urg'd: as venera- 
« ble patterns of virtue and glory to us their poſte- 
« rity, Was it not ſufficient that already the Ve- 
« netz and Inſubrians had invaded the Senate, un- 
« leſs a hoſt of foreigners too be introduced, like an 
« eſtabliſhment of captivity and conqueſt? After this, 
« what dignity would remain to the native Nobili- 
« ty> What means of preferment to any Sena- 
« tor of Latium? By theſe opulent Gauls all pub- 
« lick honours would be engroſs'd z men whoſe fa- 
« thers and fore-fathers were at the head of hoſtile 
« nations, diſtreſs'd us with all the violence of war, 
« ſaughter'd our Armies, and at Aleſia beſieg'd the 
« deifled Julius: . inſtances theſe of later days; but 
© more horrible to-recount were the ravages and ty · 
“ ranny of the ancient Gauls, thoſe who with impi- 
« ous hands demoliſh'd the great Roman Altar and 
« defaced the Capitol. They might, in truth, en- 
© joy ſtill the title of Citizens; but let not the lo: 
« ry of the Fathers, let not the luſtre of the Ma+ 
« giſtrates be proſtituted, and become the common 
« purchaſe and ſpoil of nations“. : 

The Emperor was little affected by theſe and the like 
allegations; but having preſently anſwer d thoſe who 
made them, he ſummon d the Senate and ſpoke thus: 


“ The anceſtors of my family, and the oldeſt of them 


Artus Clauſus, who tho a Sabine born, was at once 
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“ adopted a Roman Citizen and enroll'd in the num. 
cc ber of Patricians 3 have, by their aſſumption into 
ce this City, furniſh'd me with a leſſon, that with 
ce parallel meaſures I ought to maintain the Com. 
* monwealth, by transferring to our ſelves all men 
cc of ſignal merit wherever found. For, I am not 
tt ignorant, that from Alba we had the Fuli, from 
cc Camerium the Corruncani, and the Porcii from 
cc Tuſculum: but, to avoid the detail of ancient and 
cc ſingle adoptions z were not the Nobles of Etru- 
<« ria, the Nobles of Lucania, nay thoſe of all Italy, 
& call'd into the body of the Senate? At laſt our 
« City and her privileges became bounded only by 
ce the Alps; inſomuch that, beſides the admiſſion of 
de particulars, whole ſtates and nations became in. 
& grafted into the Roman name. We had then ſo- 
« Jjd peace at home, and our arms and reputation 
cc flouriſh'd abroad, when the nations on the other 
« ſide the Po were preſented with the rights of Ci. 
ef tizens; and when under the guiſe of planting, out 
& of the Legions, Colonies all over the earth, and 
« by incorporating with theſe our colonies the moſt 
« powerful of the natives, we thence ſupported and 
« renew'd our own exhauſted ſtate, Do we regret 
« that. the Balli were tranſplanted to us from Spain, 
« or men equally illuſtrious from the Narbon Gaul; 
te they whoſe deſcendents remain yet with us, not 
« yield to us in their love of this our common coun- 
« try? What prov'd the bane of the Spartans and 
&< Athenians, States ſo patent in arms and conquelts, 
« but that they imperiouſly held for aliens whomſo- 
ce ever they conquer'd? Much greater was the wif 
te dom of Romulus, our founder; a Prince who fag 
£ ſeveral people his enemies and his Citizens, in one 
« and the ſame day. Even over us Romans foreigners 
te have been Kings; and, to commit Magiſtracies to 
« the children of freedmen, is no ingovatiob, as many 
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t erroneouſly ſuppoſe; but a primitive practice of the 
« old Roman people. But, it ſeems, we have had 
« wars with the Gauls: what is the conſequence ? 
« have the Volcians, have the Equians never borne 
« arms againſt us? It is true, our Capital has been 
« taken by the Gaulsz but by the Tuſeans we have 
« heen forced to give hoſtages 3 and by the Samnites 
« to paſs under a gibbet. However, upon a review 
« of all our wars, none will be found more quickly 
« concluded than thoſe with the Gaulsz and ever 
« fince has enſued a peace never interrupted, and 
« faithfully obſerv'd : they are link'd-with us in pri- 
« yate manners, in civil and military aceompliſh- 
« ments, and domeſtick alliances; and in this con- 
« junction with us let them rather introduce amongſt 
« us their gold and abundance, than enjoy them 
« without our participation. All the things, Con- 
« ſcript Fathers, which are now held moſt ancient 
« in our State, were once new: the Plebeian Ma- 
« giſtrates were later than the Patrieians; the Latin 
later than the Plebeian; thoſe of other nations in 
Italy came after the Latin: the preſent admiſſion 
« of the Gauls will alſo wax old; and what is this 
« day ſupported - by examples, will itſelf hereafter 
« become an example. 1 4373 2717 780 

By a Decree of the Fathers, which followed this 
ſpeech, the Eduans firſt acquir'd the right of admifs 
lon into the Senate: the reward this of their anci- 
ent confederacy with Rome, and as they only of all 
the Gauls are entitled the Brethren of the Roman 
people. About the ſame time, all the ancient Se- 
nators, with ſuch whoſe fathers had fuſtain'd ſignal 


offices in the State, were-by-Claudiwsaflum'd into the 


claſs of Patricians. For, of all the families who b 
Komulus were nam d the older Nubility, or of tho 
added by Lucius Brutus and call'd the younger, there 
were few remaining ; even ſuch whom Ceſar the Dic- 
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tator by the Caſſian Law, and ſuch whom the En 
peror Auguſtus by the Senian Law, had created Pn. 
tricians, were now extinct. As theſe reformation 
made in the State by Claudim, in quality of Cenſor, 
were acceptable to the publick, he-proceeded in them 
with great alacrity: yet, how to degrade from the 8e. 
nate thofe who were of infamous characters, held 
him ſome time in ſuſpence; but, as he deter min 
to apply rather a new and tender expedient, than to 
purſue the rigorous example of antiquity ; he warn 
them, “ to conſult their own qualifications, and 
« then ask leave to reſigu their order; a requeſt es 
% ſily to be obtain'd”; and then he promis d, t 
4 name them as perſons remov'd by abdication, it 
« the ſame time that he would prononnee others ju- 
& dicially expell'd; that thus the credit of a modelt 
& and voluntary reſignation, might foften and hide 
« the infamy of expulſion by the judgment of the 
« Cenſor ”. For theſe regulations, the Conſul Yipſs 
#115 propos'd, “ that Claudias ſhould be call'd the Fs 
«. ther of the Senate; for that, the name of Father 
« of his Country was a common title; and his er 
© traordinary benefits to the Commonwealth ought 
* to be diſtinguiſh'd with no ordinary appellations“ 
but the Emperor thought the flattery extravagant, 
and check'd the Conſul. He then number d the Ci 
tizens, who in that ſurvey amounted to fix millions 
nine hundred thouſand. From this time he remain'd 
no longer a ſtranger to his domeſtick reproach, but 
was brought to hear and puniſn the abominations dl 
his wife ; an incident which made way for an it 
ceſtuous marriage with his nie cke. 
Meſſalina now diſdaining her daily adulteries, © 
pleaſures too common, was "abandoning her flf to 
the gratifications of luſt never before devis'd&y whe 
Silius too, by a fatal intoxication, or judging tha 
the dangers hanging over him were only to T 
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ty dangerous remedies, .urg'd to her, “ that all di 
« ouiſes muſt now be caſt off, for they were 
« too far to venture waiting for the death of the 
« Emperor: to none but the guiltlefs were unbla- 
« mable counſels adapted: in glaring guilt, deter- 
« min'd intrepidity was the only reſource. ; They had 
« accomplices at hand, ſuch as dreaded the ſame 
doom; and for himſelf, he was ſingle, childleſs, 
« ready to marry her, and to adopt Britannicus: to 
« Meſſaliina ſhould fill remain her preſent power ; 
« and certain ſecurity would abide both, if they pre- 
« vented Claudius; one ſo eaſily circumvented; but 
« ſo naturally prone withal to the incitements of 
« wrath and revenge“. Theſe words were but cooly 
receiv'd by. Adefſalina 3, from no love to her husband ; 
but ſhe fear'd that Hlius, when he had gain'd the 
Sovereignty, would ſcorn her his old adultereſs ; and 
the treaſon, which to avoid his preſent peril he now 
recommended, would then be conſider d and repaid 
according to its genuine value. She however covet- 
ed the ſtrange fame of this matrimony, purely for the 
enormous meaſure of the infamy; which to ſuch as 
are abandon'd to debauchery, is the laſt improvement 
of voluptuonſneſs : nor ſaid ſhe longer than till Clan- 
diu went to Oſtia, 0 aſſiſt at a ſacriſice, and then 
celebrated her Nuptials with Silius, wirh all the y- 
ſual Colemwnities zoll 2d: doe nid lehnen Of 
I am well aware how fabulous it will appear, that 
ſuch blind ſecurity | ſhould poſſeſs the heart of any 
mortal mans , much; more that a Conſul: elect, ſhould, 
in a City inform'd of all things, and concealing no- 
thing, date to - the Emperor's wife, with all 
the uſual prelimineries and parade, at à ſtated day, 
witneſſes call'd, the contraſt fign'd: by them, with a 
declaration inſerted that by it children were intend- 
We be the Emperor's wife ſhould-eſpouſe another 
usband in for 


form, hear the ſolemn words of the As- 
e — 
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urs, ſacrifice ſolemnly to the Gods, celebrate with 
im in a great company the nuptial Feaſts, and in 
the preſence of all exchange kifles and embraces, and 
aſs the night in the conſummation of conjugal Joys, 
Yer wonderful as it is, 1 frame no fiction, but only 
relate what from the living or written teſtimony of our 
fathers I have learnt. Boys 02 
Horror ſeiz d the Prince's family, eſpecially thoſe 
who had the chief ſway: they dreaded a Revolution, 
and their dread ſetting them above their uſual eau. 
tion of uttering their indignation in ſecret, they 
ſtorm'd aloud; “that while the Emperor's bed-chame 
„ ber was by a player turn'd into a ſcetie of lewd- 
'« neſs, a monſtrous reproach - was in truth incurred, 
<< but no diſſolution threaten'd the State: at preſent 
« was ſeen a more alarming ſcenes a young man of 
the prime Nobility, in the beauty of his. perſon fur- 
*- paſſing all men, of a ſpirit vigorous and capable, and 
. juſt entring upon the Conſulſhip, - was purſuing 
-# views much higher; nor was it any riddle; Whi- 
ther ſuch a marriage tended”, It is true, when 
they recollected the ſtupidity of Claudius, His blind 
attachment to his wife, and the many lives fſacrif⸗ 
-ced' to her fury, their own apprehenſſons diſmayd 
them: but again, even the paſſive ſpirit of the Em. 
peror revivd their confidence; that, if they could 
felt poſſeſs him with the horrid blackneſs of het 
-crimes,- ſhe might be diſpated without trial: -or, 
if ſhe obtain d to be heard, and even confeſs d her 
- Euilt, they might yet ſtop his ears and fruſtrate her 
defence... f n en Un . 
But firſt it was in agitatien; whether ſtill to dis 
ſemble her paſt enormities, and by ſecret menaees 
deter her from her league with SHins. This was 1 
project propos d by the principal freedmen ; by C.. 
Aut, whom in relating the affaſſination f Caligul, 
Ichare already mention d; by Narcifu, = yo 
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ted the facrifice of Appius; and by Palla, then the 
reigning favourite; but a project afterwards dropp d; 
as from alarming Adeſſalina they apprehended their 
own doom. Pallas was feint hearted z and Caliſtus, 
2 courtier in the laſt reign alſo, had experienc'd, 
that more ſecurely by wary meaſures, than by darin 
counſels, power was ſupported. Narciſſus perſiſte 
to attack her; with this difference only, that by no 
words of his ſhe ſhould be pre-acquainted with any 
purpoſe he had to accuſe her; and, watching all oe- 
caſions, while the Emperor linger'd at Oſtia, he pre- 
vail'd, by gifts and promiſes, with two courtezans, 
to undertake the accuſation z ſince, as they were the 
chief miſtreſſes of Claudius, the freedman urg'd to 
them, © that by the fall of his wife, their own au- 
« thority would grow predominant”. 01 

Calpurnia therefore, (for that was her name) up- 
on the firſt offer of privacy, falling at the Empe- 
ror's feet, cried out, that Adeſſalina had married 
« Silivs” and at the ſame time ask'd Cleopatra, 
who purpoſely attended to atteſt it, © whether ſhe 
had not found it to be true”? Claudius upon a 
confirmation from Cleopatra, order'd Narciſſus to be 
call'd, He, when he came, begg'd pardon, that he 
had conceal'd from the Prince her adulteries with 
Vedtius, and thoſe with Plautius; © nor meant he now, 
he ſaid, to inſiſt upon any of her adulteries z nor 
* even that the Emperor ſhould reclaim his palace, 
4 his ſlaves, and the other domeſtick decorations of 
* his Imperial fortune: let her adulterer ſtill enjoy 
* even theſe: let him only break the nuptial ta- 
« bles, and reſtore the Emperor's wife. Knoweſt 
thou, Ceſar, that thou art in a ſtate of divorce? 
Hit is what all men know: in the face of the 
ple, and Senate, and ſoldiery, Aeſſalina has eſ- 
pous d Silius; and, if thou makeſt not diſpatch, 
Cher new husband is Sovereign of Rome. = 
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He then ſent for his moſt truſty friends, parti. 
cularly for Turranius, Superintendent of the ſtores, 
next for Lucius Geta, Captain of the Pretorian Guards, 
and enquir'd of them: as they avouch d it, all the 
reſt contended in clamour and importunity, that he 
ſhonld forthwith proceed to the Camp, ſecure the 
Pretorian Cohorts, and conſult his preſervation be. 
fore his revenge. It is certain, that Claudius wa 
confounded with that degree of dread, that he in. 
cefſantly ask'd, © whether he were yet Emperor; 
«. whether Silius was ſtill a private man”? As to 
Aeſſalina; ſhe never wallowd in greater voluptuouſ, 
neſs ; it was then the middle of Autumn, and in he 
houſe ſhe exhibited a repreſentation of the vintage: the 
wine · preſſes were plied, the wine vats flow'd, and 
round them danced women begirt with skins, prac- 
tiſing the frantick agitations of the drunken ſacrificen 
to Bacchus: ſhe her ſelf, with her hair looſe and 
flowing, held a Thyrſus and way'd it; accompanied 
by Silim, who was crown'd with ivy, his legs in bus 
kins, and brandiſhing his head; and about him re- 
vell'd, in wanton poſtures, the chanting choir of mock 
Prieſts. It is reported, that Vectius Valens, having, 
in a frolick, vaulted to the top of an exceeding high 
tree, was ask'd, what he beheld; and anſwer'd, (a ter- 
{© rible ſtorm from Oſtia ” : whether he in truth fav 
a troubled sky, or fpoke at random, it proy'd in ei- 
fe a true preſage. * 
For, it was no longer the uncertain voice of rv 
mour, but meſſengers were hourly arriving with cx 
preſs tidings, © that Claudius was appriz d of all, and 
& approach d, bent upon ſudden vengeance. J 
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falina therefore betook herſelf to the Gardens 
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Lucullus; and Silius, to difſemble his fear, reſum'd 
the offices of the Forum. As all the reſt fled. different 
ways, the Centurions caught and bound them, ſome 
abroad, ſome in private places, as faſt as they 1 
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diſcover them. Adeſalina, tho her ſoul embarraſs'd 
by this threatning calamity was bereft of reſdurees, 
form'd however no daftardly purpoſe, namely, that 
of meeting her husband, and moving him by her 
preſence z an expedient which had often prov'd her 
protection: ſhe likewiſe order d that Britamnicas and 


octavia ſhould go forth and embrace their father 3 
and beſdught Vibidia, the oldeſt Veſtal, to intercede 
with the chief Pontiff, and re his mercy for 
his wife. She her ſelf the while wander'd on foot 
all along the City, attended only by three perſons 
(fo ſuddenly had her whole train forfaken her in dif- 
grace) and then in a cart employ'd to carry dirt 
from the Gardens, took the road to Oſtia; a wretch- 
ed object, but by no ſoul, pitied z as the hideous de- 
formity of her abominations had prevail'd over all 
commiſeration. | | 

Yer ſtill the Emperor was poſſeſs d with no lefs 
affrightz; for, he could not intirely rely on the 
fairh of Geta Captain of his Guards; a man equally 
fickle to embark in deſigns honourable or baſe. Nar- 
eiſſs therefore in concert with thoſe who entertain'd 
the ſame fear and miſtruſt, afſur'd the Emperor, © that 
there was no other expedient to preſerve him than 
the transferring the command of his Guards up- 
e on one of his freedmen, for that day only“; and 
offer d himſelf to-undertake it. In all this he was 
ſupported by theſe his affociates: and, that Zacixs 
Vitellius, and Publius Largus Cecina might not, up- 
on the road, 
fir d leave to fit in the fame coach, and took it. 
It grew afterwards a prevailing report, that, tho 


ver'd in his talk, now taxing the abominations of 
his wife, then recalling the endearments of their 
marriage, and the tender age of their children V- 
trllius utter d nothing but, © oh heinous? oh the ini- 


quit) * | 


prevail with Claudius to relent, he de- 


the Emperor was agitated different ways, and wa- 
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quity ”! Narciſſs, in truth, labour'd to drive hit 
from his equivoques, and bring him to ſome exprej 
declaration; but, with all his labour he gain'd no 
thing: Vitellius ſtill anſwer'd indirettly, and in terms 
that would admit of any conſtruction; and his ex. 
_ ample was follow'd by Largus Cecina. Beſides, A 
ſalina was already in ſight, and importunately cried, 
« that he would hear the mother of Octavia and 
© Britannicus”? To drown her cries, the accuſe 
ſtorm'd againſt Silius, and her late marriage, and de. 
liver'd at the ſame time to Claudius a Memorial r. 
citing all her whoredoms; by it to divert him from 
beholding her. Soon after, as the Emperor was en. 
tring Rome, it was attempted to preſent him bit 
children by her; but Narciſſus order d them to be 
taken away: he could not however force away N. 
bidia, who inſiſted, with much earneſtneſs, “ that 
«. Ceſar would not ſurrender his wife to deſtruQion 
c without admitting her defence“: ſo that Narci- 
ſus was oblig'd to aſſure her, that the Prince would 
hear Meſſalina, who ſhould have full opportunity of 
clearing herſelfz and advis'd the Veſtal to retire, 
and attend the ſolemnities of her Goddeſs. 
Wonderful during all this was the filence of 
Claudius: Vitellins affected aſtoniſhment z and the 
freedman controuPd all things: by his command; 
the houſe of the adulterer was open'd, and the Em- 
peror carried thither z where firſt he ſhew'd him, 
in the porch, the Statue of Si/zus the father, tho 
the ſame had been decreed to be demoliſh'd: by the 
Senate; and, within, all the ſumptuous furniture be- 
longing to the Nero's and Druſi, but now the price 
and monuments of his wife's proſtitution, and hi 
own diſgrace. Having by this means inflam'd him, 
and work'd him up to threats and fury, he led him 
fireight to the Camp, where the ſoldiers being 
already aſſembled, Claudius, by the direction of 92 
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Meſſalina to her bed, and, after. one night. caſt of, 
with ſuch equal wantonneſs was her Paſhon ſurfeit 
ed and inflam'd! To Suilins Ceſonins, and Plautus Ls 
teranus, their lives were granted; to the laſt. on ac. 
count of the noble exploits of his uncle: the other 
was protected by his vileneſs, as one who, in the 
late abominable reyel, had proſtituted himſelf like; 
woman. ; N „ Mu 
Asſſalina was the while in the Gardens of 1x 
culus, ſtill ſtriving. to prolong life, and therefore 
compoſing ſupplications to the Prince, in a ſtrain of 
ſome hopes, and. even with ſallies of refentment and 
wrath : ſuch were the ſwellings of ber pride, th 
encompaſs d with the horrors of her approaching fate, 
In truth, had not Narciſas haſten'd her aſſaſſination, 
the doom which he had prepar'd for her, would ban 
rebounded upon his own bead. For, Claudius, up 
on his return home, having well feaſted upog the 
rarities of the ſeaſon, began thence, to grow joylal; 
ſo that as ſoon as he became warm with wine, he 
order'd them “ to go and acquaint the miſerable 
* woman“, (for this was the appellation which, he 
Is ſaid to have _us'd) © that to morrow ſhe ſhould at. 
ce tend and plead her cauſe”. | Theſe words wen 
alarming ; his reſentment alſo viſibly abated,, . and 
his wonted affections were returning; beſides. that 
the effeck of the following th * night, and the 
impreſſiions which the conjugal chamber, now«delti 
fute of his wife, might make upon Claudius nis 
terrible apprehenſions in Narciſſus: he therefore, ral 
haſtily forth, and directed the Tribune and Cen 
rions then attending upon duty, “ te diſpatch 
4 the execution, for ſuch was the Emperor's. com» 
& mand”, With them he ſent Zvodus of the freed: 
men, as a watch upon them, to ſee his orders {iritt- 
fulfill'd, Zvodus. flew in a moment to. the Gu. 
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iy her ſat her mother Zepida z who during her prof: 
ty had liy'd in no degree of unanimity with her; 
but, in this her deadly diſtreſs, was overcome by 
compaſſion for her, and now perſuaded her, « to an- 
« ticipate the executioner: the courſe of her life, 
« ſhe ſaid, was already finally run; and ſhe was now 
« confin'd to one only purſuit, that of dying with 
« renown”, But her ſoul, ſunk and corrupted by 
debauchery, retain'd no tincture or reliſh of glory: 
ſhe continued bewailing herſelf with tears and vain 
complaints, till the ſoldiers forced the doors: the 
Tribune ſtood before her, without opening his mouth 
bit the freedman abus d her unmeaſurably, with all 
the brutal invectives of a ſlave. 5 

She was then firſt convinc'd of the fate that hun 
over her, and, laying hold on the ſteel, aim'd firſt 
at her throat, and then at her breaſt ; but while an 
irreſolute ſpirit and a quaking hand fruſtrated her 
aim, the Tribune ran her through : her corps was 
granted to her mother. Claudius was yet purſuing 
his good cheer, when” tidings were carried -him, 
« that Meſſalina had ſuffer'd her deſtiny ® 3 but with- 
out the addition of - particulars, whether by her own, 
or another hand; neither did he enquire: he even 
caltd for a bowl of wine, and proceeded in the uſu- 
al gayeties of banquetting : nor did he, in truth, dur- 
ing the following days, manifeſt any ſymptom of de : 
teſtat ion or Joy, of reſentment or ſadneſs, nor in ſhort. 
of any human affeftionz unmov'd as he was by be- 
holding the accuſers of his wife exulting over her 
death; untouch'd by the fight of his children be- 
wailing the violent end of their mother. The Se- 
nate help'd him to forget her, by derreeing, „tha 
“ from all pyblick and private places her Name ſhoul 
© be razd, and her Pictures and Statues"remov'd”. 
To Narciſſus were decreed the decorations of the, 
Queſtorſhip. This however was but a ſmall monu- 
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« Antonia, ). and that by reſuming his wanted w 
« he would introduce into his family go = 
« but à wife, who would never exexcile the envious 
« ſpirit of a ſep-mother, towards 18 and Oc 
« 9h ſince they were in blood ſo near ou allied ta 
4 her own children“. Caliiſtws argy'd, © that, 
& recal her, after ſo long a diſlike and divorce, woul 
« be the very means to heighten, her indignation 
4 and pride > Lollia would be a much more eligible 
„ match z ſhe, who having no iſſue of her own, was 
« void of every motive of emulation to his, but 
4 would uſe theſe her ſtep children with the tender» 
{ 17 of a real 1 Pallas chiefly recommend - 
78 from theſe S e that, with 
2 her ſhe would bring 1 randſon * Cernanicaus, 
« and was herſelf — imperial fortune, no» 
* ble in her deſcent, * . a a hs wt to unite I 2 
* ther to poſterity the 1 
« was of tried fruitfulneſs, and in the pr 
wo. ſo. that by this match, would be — 
or b e [a into another houſe the illuſtrious 
* blood of the CM 
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entertainment of gladiators in his name, recommend 
ed to the notice and favour of the people. But, no. 
thing 5 inſurmountable to the undiſcerning 
ſpirit of a Prince, who had no judgment nor choice, 
nor averſion, but ſuch as were infus d and managd 
Pitellis therefore, who watclyd the tendency of 
wer, and foreſaw into whoſe hands the ſoyereign- 
was haftning, in order to purchaſe the favour of 
At ippina, became engag'd in her eounſels, and, un. 
der the plauſible name of Cenfor covering his own 
ſervile and hollow arts, began to deviſe crimes 2. 
inſt Silanus; whoſe fiſter Junia Silana, a young 
y gay and beautiful, had not long before been 
the daughter-in-law of Yite#zs, Hence he took the 
ſource of the accuſation, and wreſted to a charge 
of inceſt the mutual affeQion of brother and ſiſter; 
an affection no wiſe inceſtuous, however too free and 
unguarded. The Emperor liſter?d to the charge, a 
his fondneſs for his daughter render'd him the more 
prone to entertain ſuſpicions againſt his fon-in-lan, 
or Silanus; unapprizd as he was of any machina- 
tions againſt him, and happening to be Pretor that 
year, he was all on a ſudden, by an edit of Yitell- 
18, degraded from the rank of a Senator, notwith- 
ſtanding the Senate was review'd: and the number 
fix'd a good while before: Claudim, at the ſame time, 
withdrew his alliance, and Sianus was even com- 
pn to renounce his magiſtracy z inſomueh that 
is Pretorſnip, which of courſe expir'd next day, wis 
for that day conferr'd upon Eprius Marcelus.” 
During the conſulſhip of Caius Pompeius and Yun 
tus Veranius, the contract of marriage between'Clar 
dias and Agrippina formerly made, was-already pro 
claim'd by the publick voice, and the publick yoice 
confirm'd by their own criminal commerce. They 
gurſt not howeyer celebrate the nuptials, "as — 
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ther's daughter. Beſides, it was evidently inceſtuous, 
and if that conſideration were deſpis d, it was appre- 


hended that ſome avenging calamity might fall upon 


the ſtate. i Theſe fears and delays continu'd, till Y+- 
telixs undertook to accompliſh it, by his own dex- 
terity. He-ask'd the Emperor, whether he would 
« ſubmit to the expreſs pleaſure of the le, and 
« to the authority of the Senate? Claudine antoer d, 
« that he himſelf was one of the people, and could 
« not withſtand the voice and conſent of them all ”: 
/itelins then | defir'd him to continue within the pa- 
lace, and went himſelf to the Senate, where after a 
ſolemn declaration, that he had ſomewhat to com- 
municate of the higheſt importance to the common- 
wealth, he demanded leave to be heard before any o- 
ther; then alledg d, “ that the exquiſite and inceſ- 
« ſant labouts of the Prince, even thoſe of govern- 
« ing the world, call'd for alleviation and ſupport, 
« ſuch as relieving him from domeſtick cares might 
« leave him at full leiſure to attend the intereſt. of 
© the whole. What, in truth, was a more worthy 
« conſolation to the ſpirit of a Cenſor, than the con- 
« ſolation of a wife, a ſharer in his croſſes and proſ- 
« perity, one in whom he could repoſe his moſt ſe- 
« cret thoughts and the care of his tender infants? 
« Por, as to the ways of ſenſuality and voluptuous 
« pleaſures, he had never follom d them, but from 
af. early youth practis d ſtrict obedience to the 
aws Rs] | L 


plauſible introdultion, which he found 


After this 
receiv'd by the Senate with mighty ſycophaney and 
zpplauſe, he again proeeeded; that ſteing they all 
* with one mouth perſuaded the Prince to marry; 
0 a Lady muſt be choſen. ſignal. in her deſcent, of 
« —— fruitfulneſs, and religiouſly virtuous: 
© nor for theſe qualifications-; negded: more on "ms 
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« ſearch; fince Agr ippina, in the {lluſtriouſtiefs of hy 
„ race;  excelPFd all ochers; had given proofs of he 
« froitfulneſs, and was-endow'd with ſuitable py. 
< rity of manners: it was indeed a happy circum. 
4 (tance, that through the providence of the Goch, 
« the prov'd then a widow, that the Prince might 
„take her ſingle into his own bed, without violating 
« that of another; he who had ever confin'd himſfe 
« religiouſly to his own wives. They had heurd fron 
theie fathers, nay themſelves had ſeen, that Ladis 
* ere raviſh's from their husbands, at the luſt aud 
* command of the C à proceeding far from 
« the moderate ſpirit of the preſent government, 
<« when the Emperor even eſtabliſt'd a preeedent by 
«« what authority Princes ought hereafter to mary, 
But, amongſt us it ſcemd an innovation to mati) 
% Hur brother's daugltitersy which yet is u uſage fr6 
4 quent in ocher nations; nor 'by any law forbidden 
« rg ours. The intertnatriage of couſin germans wi 
„ g practice Tong unknown, yet in time wa d fre 
60 : euſtoms were to be ſuited to eigenes 
« gnd this very novelty was one of -theſe things 
ce which would ſoon be food and profiiv'd”. 
= were —_—_— —_— who 4 f 7 col 
ing zeal, thar if peror rid Jonget, 
« they would compell him *, and ruſl'd Warn out 
of the Senate. The mint multirade were Mk wis af 
ſembra, aud proeclam'd, with 'ſhours, e that the 
« ſame Was the choite and demand of u Rec 
« people. Nor did Claudius delay any further but 
— the Forum, rhere to redet in perſon 
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man believ's, in court to Axrippine. From this 
men tamely obey'd a woman; one who did not, 
like Arſſalins, render the Roman ſtate ſubſervient 
only to her feminine wantonneſs and amours, but 
over it eſtabliſh'd a 1 and mafculine ſervi- 
tude, Her carriage in publick was ſerere, and often 
kanghty z at home ſhe indulg d no impurity, unleſt 
where the ſame ſery'd the purpoſes of her power z 
and for a guiſe to her inſatiate paſſion for money, 
the pretended — port and exi — of the ſtate. 
On the day of uptials, Alana, flew himſelf 
whether he had thus — entertain'd hopes of life, 
or invidiouſly choſe — day to accumulate publick 
hate his is ſiſter Calvize was ba- 
niſh'd Italy ; and to te ſentence Clandins added an 
injunction to the Pontiffs z that according to the 
« ' infitution o King Tullns, they ſhonld offer expia- 
& tory ſacrifices at the grove of Dians : a fource 
of mockery to all men, that penaltics and luſtrati- 
ons for inceſt ſhould be devigd at fuch a conjutifture, 
when inceſt was eftablifh's by law. For Agrippina z 
that ſhe might not be diftin d and notorious 
only for the Lackneb of her deed, ſhe obtain d for 
4 e exile, and with it 
. count. 
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the Conſul eleft, was gain'd, by vaſt promiſes, to mo: 
the Senate, that Claudius might be by them be, 
ſought © to betroth Octavia to Domitius : à match 
not inſuitable, indeed, to the - equality of their ages, 
but introductory to the higheſt views; Polio mov d 
it much in the ſame words with thoſe lately us'd by 
Giga Octauia was betroth'd ; and Damitius, beſides 
his former conſanguinity with the Emperor, becom- 
ing alſo his ſon-in-law, was already rais'd to a parity 
with Britaxnicas, an elevation which he ow'd to the 
efforts of his mother, and the devices of thoſe u. 
having been the accuſers of A4eſalina,. dreaded. the 
yengeance of her ſon. 2 | 
I have before related that embaſſadors from the 
arthians were ſent to Rome, to demand Aeberdates 
or their King: They were at this time introdu- 
ced into the Senate, where they open'd their em; 
bafly to this effect; “ That they came not to ſeek 
<« the violation of treaties, which they were aware 
© ſubſiſted between us and them; nor came they 2 
4 revolters from the family of the Arſacides: their 
& errand was to call home a Prince, who was the 
& ſon of Venanet, the grandſon of Phrabates, as their 
« deliverer from the tyranny of Gotarzex 3 a tyral: 
60 ny equally in ſupporrable to the nobility and peo- 
5 ple: already he had canſign d to ſlaughter and ut: 
e terly conſum'd by it his own brothers ang relati 
6 ons; already extended the ſame cruelty to, diſtant 
4 nobles and places; and to their ſlaughter was daily 
& adding that of their wives and tender children, 
4 ſome of them yet unborn; that in matters of -g0- 
A e ing a ſluggard in peace, and of wyetcl- 

* ec fortune in war, he. would with cruelty dif 
T guiſe his impgtent and daſtardly ſpirit; chat with 
& us the Parthians had an ancient friendſhip, found: 
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u ſelves, and only in reverence yielding to us! it 
« was true that the ſons of their Kings were gi⸗ 
« yen as pledges to the Romans; but they were 
« therefore only given, that when the domeſtick 
government of Parthia became gtievous , they 
might have recourſe to the Empefor and Senate; 
« for a King ſeaſon'd and improv'd by the Ro- 
« man manners, and thence worthier of the Throne : 
When they had alledg'd theſe and the like argu- 
ments, Claud ius made a ſpeech concerning the gran- 
eur of the Romans, and the deferences ever paid 
to the ſame by the Parthians z and equalling him- 
ſelf with the deified Auguſtus, tepreſented that from 
him alſo they had ſought a King. - He otnitted to 
mention Tiberium, tho he too had ſent them Kings: 
Upon Meherdates (who was preſent) he beſtowed pro- 
per precepts and admonitions, © that he ſhould not 
« conſider his government' as a lawleſs domination 
« nor his people as ſlaves; but remember himſel 
« and them in the tender relation of magiſtrate and 
« fellow citizens; that he ſhould cultivate juſtice 
© and clemency ; bleſſings unknown to Barbarians, 
« and thence the more likely to pleaſe them. Then 
turning to the embaſſadots, he enlarg'd upon the 
praiſes of the young Prince, © as one educated' in the 
„Roman diſcipline, and himſelf of diſtinguiſh'd mo- 
deſty , yet advis'd them, ; that they muſt bear with the 
« humours of their Kings, for in frequent changes, 
they could never find their intereſt; and that the 
© Roman. ſtate was arrived to a ſatiety of glory, 
inſomuch that ſhe ſtudied the repoſe likewiſe 
« of foreign ſtates”. It was rthetefore "Elven in 
commiſſion to Caixs' Caſſins; governor” of Syria, to 
— the young King to the banks of the Eu- 
Ates, pitting SHE io VINOD MEER dee 
This Caſius ſurpaſs'd all thoſe; of that time in the 
knowl of dear ig long and general 
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teceſs from war, the military arts were forgoty and, 
during a ſettled peace, no difference appears between 
the daſtardly and the brave: yet he fedulouſly ener. 
eis d the legiovs, carefully reviv'd the ancient difc 
line, as far as without the affiftance of a war the 
fame could be reviy'd, and afted with the ſame care 
and circumſpeRtion, as if a formidable enemy bad 
— at hand. Such ſpirit and conduct he thought 

came the renown of his anceſtors and the Caffiar 
family, a name celebrated even amongſt thoſe nat. 


e now * at Zeugma, à place when 
„ and having call'd together 


ons. 
the tiver is moſt paſſab 
thoſe by whoſe advice a King was ſought from Nome, 
28 as the Parthian chiefs, and with them 4- 


« King of the Arabs, were arriv'd, be repreſent 
ed to Meberdates, © that the Barbarians, in the fil 
« ſallies of their ſpirit, were always violent, but 
« cool'd by delays, or warp'd into treachery; 6 
* that, it behov'd him to preſs on to the execution 
of his enterpriſe”. This good counſel was fruftrat 
| ed by the fraud of Agbarus, who detain'd the young 

King many days at the city of Edeſſa ; unexpetienc 
8s he was, and poſſeſs d, that the 3 of Roy: 
fortune was plac'd in luxury and riot: ſo that, tho 
Carrbenes preſs'd them by meſſengers, and aſſut d then, 
that ſucceſs was certain, if they advanc'd with ſpeeds 
they negletted entring direſtiy into mu, 
tho they were juſt upon its borders; but * 
a long circuit, to march to Armenia z an unſeaſont 
ble and Jaborious march, for winter was already be 


Sunn. Un 3 560 
As they deſcended into the plains, wearied with 
the deep ſnow and ſteep mountains, Cru ein 


them with his forces, Thence they paſs'd the Tier, 
and croſs d the country of the Adiabenians, . 


tdeir King baving publickly eſpous d the intereſt of 
widheraares, the' ſecretiy hs n 7 
Ai a 2 * e 
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ly attach'd to Getarzes, In- paſſing the tive? 
— the city Ninos, the ancient ſeat of the 
Aſyrian Empire, as alſo the caſtle of Arbela, ſo 
renown'd in ſtory, for that the laſt battle between 
Darius and Alexander was there fought, and by it 
the Monarchy of Perfia diffolv'd, Gatarzes the while 
vis ſacrificing upon mount Sambulos to the Gods 
of the place. Amongſt theſe Hercules is principally 
ador'd, as a deity who, at ſtated times, is wont to 
warn the prieſts in a dream, to prepare him horſes 
( uip d for hunting, and place them by the tem- 
« ole 3 and theſe horſes, as ſoon as they have fix'd 
upon them certain quivers ſtuff d with arrows, gal- 
lop off and ſtowr the forefts, nor return till night, 
their arrows all ſpent, and themſelves exhauſted and 
blowing: again, the God, in another viſion 
night, deſeribes to the prieſts the ſeveral 
the woods where he had rang d ; and in 
by him hunt 


found ſcatter d up and down, the beaſts 
ed down and ſhin. en Ke 1 1 
As the forces of Gotarzes were not yet ſufficiently 
firengthen'd, he us'd the river Corma for a rampart, 
and tho' daily by inſults and heralds challeng'd to 
battel, be ſtill nated, ſhifted ſtations, and 
employ'd emiffaries the while to bribe the enemy 
and wean them from their plighted faith; inſomuch 
that firſt Jzates, leader of the Adiabenians, and pre- 


- 
* 


native fickleneſs of thoſe barbarous people; and even 
to their uſual policy: ſince by ſeveral trials we have 
learut, that they would rather ask a King from 
— — — 

t erful allies, and ap ing trea- 
fonable pu 5. in thoſk who continu'd, determin'd, 
as his only remaining reſource, to commit the iſſue 
do chance, and riſque a battle: nor. did a” 


kntly after Anbarm King of the Arabs, went olf 
with both their armies 3 a defertion agreeable to the 
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fuſe it, he who was grown reſolute as his enemy wat 
become weak. The conffict was great and bloody, 
and th event long in ſuſpence, till Carrhenes, hay. 
ing overthrown all that oppos'd him, - purſuing his 
victory too far, was ſufrounded in the rear by à bo. 
dy of reſerve, | This blow utterly blaſted all the hope: 
of Meberdates s who therefore truſting to the faith 
and promiſes of Parrhaces, a dependant of his fa 
ther's, was by the fraitor deliver'd in bonds to the 
conqueror. Gotarzes diſowning him © for a kinſman; 
4 or one of the family of the Arſacides”, but e. 
viling him, as “ a foreigner and a Roman ”',-order' 
him to live with his ears cut off; as a vain inſtance 
of his own clemency; and towards us a monument 
of. ſcorn and contumely. A diſeaſe ſoon after cit. 
ried off Gotarzes; and Yonoxes, then governor of Me. 
dia, was calbd to the throne; a Prince -diſtinguſh'd 
by- nothing memorable fortunate or diſaſtrous; his 
reign was ſhort and inconſiderable, and the ſtate of 
Parthia devolv'd upon his ſon Volggeſe. 
During this, Alithridates of HBoſphorus, fince the 
loſs of his territories, wander'd from place to place; 
but, having learnt that Didius, the Roman command- 
er, was thence. withdrawn with the ſtrength of his 
army, and that Cotys, 'a young Prince void of ex 
perience, was left in his new kingdom with only 
few cohorts: under Fins Aquila, a Roman Knight; 
he ſlighted both, animated the neighbouring people 
to arms, drew over deſerters, and having thus af 
ſembled an army, exterminated the King of the Dan 
darides, and ſciz d his dominions. Upon theſe tid 
ings, and an apprehenſion, that he would: ioftanty 
invade. Boſphorus 3- Aquila and Cotys diftruſting:.the 
wer of their own forces, and being diverted»too 
Zorſines King of the Siracians, Who had again 
taken up hoſtile arms; had recourſe themſelyes ito 
foreign aid, and diſpatch'd embaſſadors . 
" $361 Tluee 
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prince of the Adorſians. Nor was it hard to accom» 
pliſh this alliance, when they who ſought it repre» 
ſented the imperial power of the Romans in com 
tion with - Afithridates a vagabond and revolter. - It 
was therefore accorded, «© that Eunones ſhould make 
« head with the cavalry, and the Romans beſiege the 
4 towns 17185 
The army was then form'd and march'd in this 
order: the Adorſians compos d the front and rear, 
the cohorts occupied the center, with thoſe of Bo 
phorus arm'd like Romans. Thus they diſcomfited 
the enemy, and arriv'd at Soza, a city of the Dan- 
darides, now deſerted ; by  2dithridatesz but, in it a 
garriſon was judg'd proper to be placed, as a bridle 
upon the doubtful affections of the people. Thence 
they proceeded againſt - the Siracians, and croſſing 
the river Panda begirt the city of Uſpes, ſituated upon 
2 hill, and well fortified with walls and moats only 
25 the walls were not built with ſtone, but rais'd of 
rows of hurdles with earth between, they were un- 
able to bear an aſſault; moreover, againſt them towers 
were rais'd high enough to overlook them, and from 
theace the beſieg d were infeſted with flights of darts 
and flaming torches 3 and, had not night parted-the 
combat, the city had been attempted and ſtormed 
within the limits of a day. 
Next day the beſjeg d ſent d 


. aol Yeo err r oe. 


eputies to ſollicit, that 
to the free inhabitants their / lives: might be ſpared, 
and offering as an atonement ten thouſand ſlaves: 
conditions rejected by the conquerors, ſince the maſ- 
ſacring of ſuch as were ſurrender d to mercy would 
have been inhuman; and to ſecure ſuch an hoſt of 
priſoners, extremely difficult ; It was therefore deem'd 
the ſounder counſel to exerciſe the right of war, and 
put all promiſcuonſly to the ſword ; hence to the 
ſoldiers, who already mounted the walls, the ſignal 
daughter was Alven. The overthrow: of ee 
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the doom of its inhabitants, terrified their neighbour 
who now believ'd that nothing could be ſecure 9 
impregnable againſt the Romans; fince arms an 
bulwarks , heights and faſtneſſes, deep rivers and 
fortified towns, were with equal bravery vanquiſh' 
by them. Hence Zorſines, after long deliberation 
whether ſtill to adhere to the deſperate fortune d 
Mithridates, or conſult the ſecuriry of his own nz. 
ternal crown; at laſt preferr'd intereſt of hj 
fate, and having deliverd hoſtages, came and pro 
ſtrated himſelf before the image of Claudius; to thy 
fignal glory of the Roman army, who had adyanc, 
in a courſe of victory without blood, within three 
days journey of the river Tanais ; but, in their retum, 
the ſame fortune did not attend them; for, certain 
veſſels, as they faild back, were caſt by a ſtorm up- 
on the coafts of the Taurians, and by theſe barbarian 
ſurpriz'd, who flew the leader of a cohort and mel 
of the centurions. | 

Mitbridate the while, now deſtitute of all re 
fourſe from arms, was deviſing to what quarter he 
ſhould have recourſe for mercy ; his brother Catys he 
dreaded as one who had formerly betray'd him, and 
became afrerwards his open enemy: amongſt the Ro- 
mans in thoſe parts there was none whoſe authority 
and engagements could much avafl him: to Emo! 
therefore he determin'd to apply, as one who ber: 
him no perſonal hatred, and by virtue of his lite 
alliance with us, a Prince of prevailing credit. The, 
in a countenance and equipage adapted to his pre 
fent defolare circumſta he enter'd the pale, 
pad throwing himſelf at the feet of Fanones, In 
e Aithridates, ſays he; the fame who haye been 
& chas'd and perſecuted by the Romans for  m- 
* ny years through fea and land; behold me befon 
you, of my own choices and ufe according to your 
# pleeſare 8 deſcendant of the en Arann! 
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« js the only advantage of which my enemies have 
« not bereav'd me”. | ; 

Eunones was ſtruck and affected with the illuſtri- 
ous quality of the man, with the ſad recollection of 
his fortune, and his magnanimous manner of ſup- 
lication. He raisd him up, and praifing him for 
laring thrown himſelf upon the friendſhip of the 
Adorſians, and choſen him as a mediator for pardon, 
diſpatch'd embaſſadors to Clandius with letters to this 
purpoſe: © The alliances of the Roman Emperors 
« with the Kings of other mighty nations, he ſaid, 
« were firſt founded upon a ſimilitude of their for- 
« tunes 3 and his own. with Claudius was alſo con- 
« firm'd by a joint victory: but, all wars were then 
« concluded with moſt glory, when they ended in 
« rardoning the vanquiſh d: in this manner was Zor- 
« nes lately treated ; beaten but depriv'd of nothing. 
« Mithridates, it was true, had offended more grie- 
« youſly, and merited greater ſeverity: hence for A4i- 
© rhridates, he neither beſought new power or his 
« former kingdom, but only an exemption from ca- 
« pital puniſhment, and from the ignominy of be- 
« ing led in triumph”. | 

Claudius, tho' always benevolent to illuſtrious fo- 
reigners, was yet at a loſs whether it were more ad- 
riſable to receive the captive on terms of mercy, or 
to have him by force of arms. For this laſt rhere 
pleaded the ſenſe of injuries, and the gratification of 
revenge : but againſt it was alledg'd, that the war 
*.was to be undertaken in countries wild and track» 
© leſs, upon a ſca boiſterous and deſtitute of havens, 
“ againſt fierce and warlike Kings, againſt rambling 
© and vagabond nations ; where the ſoil was indigent 
© and barren, where haſty meaſures would be dange- 
© rous, procraſtination vexatious and weariſom; ſinall 
Mr in cha gloria INE, —— in a de- 
fest: the Emperor ought therefore Ito em- 
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# brace the overture, and agree to ſpare his lifes he v 
© indigent, and an exile; and the longer he enjoy'd hi 
$6 deſolate life, ſo much the ſeverer would be his ſuffer. 
* ings”. Theſe conſiderations convinced Candins, and 
he writ to Eunones, “ that in truth Mitbridates had 
“ merited the puniſhment of death, nor wanted he 
e power to inflict it; but he choſe to follow th; 
te rule of our anceſtors, who, as they purſird ob. 
« ftinate enemies with unrelenting rigour, treated 
the ſupplicant with equal benevolence, As to tri. 
“ umphs, they were only to be acquired by the cots 
te queſt of entire kingdoms and nations“. 

Mit hridates was t hence deliver d to Julius Cil, 
the Imperial Procurator in Pontus, and by him car 
ried to Rome, where, in the preſence of the Empe. 
ror, he is ſaid to have ſpoke with more haughtineſs 
than ſuited with the abjectneſs of his fortune: for, 
as the ſame was reported abroad, he thus expreſsd 
himſelf: -I am not brought back to thee, Ceſar; 

“ but of my own choice I have return'd; or, if thou 
© doſt not believe me, diſmiſs me again, and ther 
de try to recover me”, Moreover, when he was ez. 
pos'd at the Roſtrum, to the view of the people, 
and encompaſsd with guards, his countenance col- 
tinu'd perfectly undeunted. To Cilo were decreed the 
Conſular ornaments, and to fila thoſe of the pe 
„ 3. <7 OS 
| During the ſame Conſuls, Agrippina, fir 
cable in her hate, and enrag d at Zofia, for having 
diſputed with her a right to the ary bed; 
fram'd crime againſt her, and ſuborn'd an ageuſer, 
who charg d her, “ with dealing with the Magici: 
te ans and Chaldegns, and even conſulting the Ofncle 
* of the Clarian Apollo, concerning thar match“ 
Claudius, without hearing her in her on defence; re 

eſented: her guilt to the Senate; and, aſter long 


relger: concerning the fignal- ſpleagor of hep — 
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and quality, “ that by her mother lie was niece to 
« Lucius Voluſius; Cotta Meſſalinus her great uncle, 
« her ſelf formerly married to AMemmins Regulus”, 
(for of her martiage with Caligula he purpoſely ſaid 
nothing) he added, © that ſhe purſued pernicious de- 
« yices againſt the Commonwealth, and muſt be di- 
© « veſted of the means, and opportunities of iniqui- 
« ty and treaſon, her eſtate be confiſcated, and her 
« ſelf baniſh'd Italy“. Thus, of all her immenſe 
wealth, only thirty thouſand pounds were allotted 
her. Calpurnia too, another illuſtrious Lady, was 
doom'd to ruin, becauſe the Prince had prais'd her 
beauty, tho from no paſſion for her perſon, but on- 
ly in occaſional diſcourſe : a conlideration, which ſo 
much abated the fury of Agrippina, that her puniſh» 
ment was on this fide death. To Lollia, a Tribune was 
difpatch'd with orders, to compell her to die. Ca- 
dias Rufus was likewiſe condemn'd for extortion, at 
the ſuit of the Bithynians. | 

To the province of Narbon Gaul it was now grant- 
ed, in regard of the diſtinguiſh'd reverence ever by 
them paid to the Senate, that to Senators of that 
proyince ſhould be allow'd the ſame privilege with 
thoſe of Sicily, of viſiting their eſtates there, without 
leave ask'd of the Prince: and the countries of Itu - 
tea and Judea, were, upon the death of their Kings 
be mm and Agrippina, annex'd to the government of 
Syria, The augury too of divine protection, Which 
for five and twenty years had been diſus d, was judg d 
fit to be reviv'd and thereafter regularly obſerv d: and 
the Emperor widend the circumference of Rome, by 
vertue of an ancient inſtitution, which empower'd 
ſuch as had extended the limits of the empire; to 
enlarge alſo the bounds of the city: à tight which 
jet was never affuch'd by any of the Roman captains; 
tho' they had ſubdued mighty- nations, before H 
the Dictator, and the deified Anguſtis: | $4510 26, © 18 hee 
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What was the ambition and practice of our King; 
in this matter, or from what inſtances of renown; 
the diverſity of tradition has render'd utterly uncer- 
tain, Bur I cannot think it impertinent to ſhey 
where the firſt foundations began, and what was the 
Circuit fixt by Romulus. Now, from the Ox-market, 
where (till is ſeen the brazen ſtatue of a bull, be. 
cauſe by that animal the plough is drawn; a furroy 
was cut to deſcribe the boundaries of the town, and 
extended fo as to include the great Altar of Hercules: 
from thence certain ſpaces were left mark'd- at pro- 
— diſtances, with ſtones, and the line continued a- 

ong the foot of Mount Palatine to the Altar of C. 
ſus; next to the Curie vereresz thence to the ſmal 
Temple of the Lares; and laſtly to the great Ro- 
man Forum, which, as well as the Capitol, it i 
believ'd, was added to the city, not by Romulus, but 
by Tatiws: with the increaſe of her empire the city 
afterwards continued to increaſe :- and what were the 
boundaries now eſtabliſh'd by Claudius, is eaſily learnt, 
as they are inſerted in the publick records. 

In the Conſulſhip of Caius Antiſtizs and Marcy 
Suilius, the adoption of Domitius was diſpatch'd by 
2 counſel of Pallas; who, as he had fir 
conducted the late marriage of Agrippina, and after. 
wards became engag'd with her in a league of adulte- 
ry, was thence wholly addicted to her intereſt, He 
continually ſollicited Claudius, „to provide for the 
« exigency of the Commonwealth, and ſupport the 
« infancy of Britannicus with a collateral ſtay: ſuch 
< had been the policy of the deified Auguſtus who, 
ce tho? for his heirs and aſſiſtants, he had grand-chil- 
« dren of his own, yet had aſſum'd into the"admi- 
« niſtration the ſons of his wife. Thus too Tiberi- 
„ xs, notwithſtanding he had a ſon of his own; 3. 

C dopred Germanicus: and thus he alſo ſhould for- 

tiff himſelf with the aid of a young Prince, ft 
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« to undergo a part of his publick cares”. To theſe 
eonſiderations Claudius yielded, and in preference to 
his own ſon, adopted Domztins for his eldeſt, tho” 
older only by three years; declaring the adoption to 
the Senate in a ſpeech of the very ſame ſtrain with 
that of his freedman to him. It was noted by men 
of obſervation, - that never was any adoption made 
before this into the Patrician family of the Claudii; 
which from Attus Clauſus their firſt anceſtor, had 
ever ſubſiſted upon irs own ſucceſſive ſtock, 

The conduct of the Prince was extoll'd by the Se- 
nate, and their thanks preſerited him, but with ſtrains 
of flattery ſtill more exquiſite towards Domitius; and 
2 law paſs'd decreeing his aſſumption into the Clau- 
dian family, and to him the name of Nero: upon 
Agrippina was alſo conferr'd the ſublime title of 4 
guſta. When theſe meaſures were thus effected, ſuch 
was their boding aſpect towards Britannicus, that no 
mortal was found ſo void of compaſſion as not to be 
affected with his ſorrowful lot. By little and little 


he was even bereft of the attendance of his ſlaves, 


through the devices/ and hollow officiouſneſs of his 
ſtep· mother, who pretending her own tenderneſs for 
him, would needs keep him unſeaſonably in a nurſe- 
ry, and remove them as unneceſſary: a treatment of 
great deriſion; which himſelf perceiv'd, as he was 
capable of diſcerning deceit: ſor, he is ſaid to have 
wanted no quickneſs of underſtanding: whether the 
ſame were really his juſt character; or whether his 
hard fortune and ſufferings were only the accidental 
fource of his praiſe z without living to give further 
proof, he ſtill retain'd it. 7 477 8 

For Agrippinaz that ſhe might even to diſtant na- 
tions, our allies, ſignalize her power at Rome, ſhe 
procur'd a Colony of Veterans to be ſent to the ca- 
pital of the Ubians; a-town in which ſhe was born, 
ad which ſhe call d by her own name: a 
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been the lot of het gtand father Agrippa, when that 


ple came over the Rhine, to receive them undes 
the protection of the Romans. At that ſame time, ter. 
ror filld the higher Germany, from the arrival of 
the Cattans, exerciſing every where as they went n. 
pine and depredations: hence Luciu, Pomponins, the 
Roman General, order'd the auxiliary Vangiones and 
Nemetz, ſtrengthen'd with ſome wings of horſe, “ tg 
c advance againſt thoſe bands of robbers z or, if they 
« found them ſtraggling, to pour in upon them and 
ce beſet them by ſurprize”. The vigilance: of the 
ſoldiers was anſwerable to the ſclieme of the con- 
mander: having ſeparated themſelves into two bands, 
that which marchd to the left, enclos d them juſt 
return'd From the ſpoil, under the effects of a de 
bauch, and ſunk in ſleep: to compleat their joy, they 
now releas'd from bondage ſome who had continued 
in it ever ſince the maſſacre of Varus and the Legi 
ons, forty years before, The body that turn'd to the 
right, had made a ſhorter march, and as the enemy 
ventur'd to fight, a greater ſlaughrer. So that, la- 
den with booty, and cover'd with glory, they re- 
turn'd to mount Taunus, where Pomponius waited 
with his Legions, prepar'd for battle, if the Catrans 
from a paſſion for revenge, had miniſter'd occaſion : 
but, as they dreaded being affaulted on every ſide; 
here, by the Romans, there, by the Cheruſcans, with 
whom they have inceſſant enmity 4 they diſpatch'd 
deputies and hoſtages to Rome. To Pomponins was 
decreed the honour of triumph; from which bowe⸗ 
ver he derives but a ſlender ſhare of his ſurviving 
fame; ſince to poſterity he is peculiatiy known in the 
ſurpaſſing glory of his Poems. N 69 - 
It was at this time too that Vannius, formerly creats 
ed King of the Suevians by Druſus Ceſar, was exter- 
minated his kingdom. In the beginning of his reign 


be livd in ſignal. reputation, and in popular in 
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bis people: but intoxicated with long poſſeſſion of 

wer, grew afterwards imperiousz ſo that he be- 
came at once expos d to the hate and hoſtility of his 
neighbours, and entangled in a combination of his 
own ſubjects. It was conducted by his own ſiſter's 
ſons, Vangio and Sido, and by Vibelias their confe- 
derate, King of the Hermundurians: nor would Cla- 
lin, tho' often entreated, engage in the quarrel of 
the Barbarians: he only anſwer'd the ſuit of Yarnixs, 
by a promiſe of a ſafe refuge, in caſe of expulſion z 
and writ to Publius Palpelius Hiſter, governor of Pan- 
nonia 3 “ to cover the banks of the Danube with the 
„Legion, and with a body of auxiliaries rais'd in 
« the ſame province; in order to ſhelter the van- 
« quiſh'd, and to awe the conquerors leſt, elated by 
« ſucceſs, they might venture alſo to diſturb the quiet 
« of the Empire For the Ligians and other na- 
tions were daily arriving in ſwarms, allur'd by the 
fame of the wealth of that kingdom, which for thir- 
ty years Yannins had been enriching! by conſtant de- 
pradations and exattiois: His own army of natives 
were foot, and his horic: the Jazigians of Sarmatia; 
2 force unequal to the great hoſt of his enemies: 
hence he determin'd to confine himſelf to his ſtrong 
holds, and protract the war, but the Jazigians, who 
could not reconcile themf{:lves to the reſtraints of a 
lege, roam'd round the adjacent country, and being 
powerfully affail'd by the Ligians aud Hermundurt- 
ans, brought him under a neceffity of fighting. So 
that, ifſuing from his fortreſſes, to relieve them, he 
was overthrown in battle: but with this praiſe, not- 
withſtanding his defeat, that with his own hand he 
had bravely fought, and was Honourably wounded 


'vith his face to the foe: he ther? fled to his fleet, 


which ſtajd for him in the Danube, and was ſoon fol- 
1 901 his adherents, who were, ſettled in Panno- 
Mz, and portions of kund affign'd them. . 
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Sido parted. his kingdom between them, and toward 
us continued in ſignal fidelity, paſſionately beloy'4 
too by their ſubjects, while they were yet acquiring 
domination and royalty, and after it was acquir', 
more vehemently: hated : a diverſity of paſſions per. 
haps ariſing from the fickle genius of the people them. 
ſ-lyesz perhaps from the genius and 93 lot of 
ſervitude, _ 

In Great Britain, Publius Oſtorius, the Propretar, 
had to encounter a turbulent ſtate of affairs; for the 
enemy had in predatory bands broke into the ter. 
ritories of our allies; with ſo much the more yio- 
lence, as they ſuppos d that a new General would 
not, with an army which he had never proy'd, and 
in the depth of winter, dare, to make head-againk 
them. But as he was convinced that by the fit 
events of war, confidence or conſternation was rais( 
in an enemy, he led forth his troops. and march'd 
againſt them with great ſuddenneſs, put to the ſword 
all who reſiſted, and cloſely: purſued ſuch as were 
broken, ſo as to prevent their rejoining : and, fince 
a peace made by. conſtraint, / and thence never {in 
cere, could enſure no repoſe to the General nor his 
troops, he determin'd to deprive of their arms all 
ſuch as he ſuſpected, and, by. the means of, forts, to 
confine them between the rivers Nen and Severn: 4 
determination thwarted firſt by. the Icenians, a pos- 
erful people, who having of their own accord become 
our confederates, were weakend by no invalion not 
aſſaults of war: they were now join'd by the border. 
ing nations, an army was form d, and the place of 
battle choſen za place defended by a ditch, and tbe 
approach to it ſo. narrow as not to be paſſable by the 
horſe. The Roman General, tho without the ſup 
port of the Legions, he only, led ſome ſocial;troops, 
yet drew up, to ſtorm theſe . ruſtick fortifications; 
and ranging his Cohorts in order, Ae 
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hotſe and affign'd them the duty of foot. Upon 
the ſignal given, they forcd the ditch and broke 
the enemy, who were alſo hamper'd and entangled 
with their own encloſures: but they who, from the 
gullt of rebellion, were animated with deſpair, coop'd 
in on all ſides, and no way left for eſcape, perform'd 
many and - memorable feats of bravery. In this bat- 
tle Marcus Oſtorius, the ſon of the General, hay- 
ing ſaved the life of a Roma citizen, acquired the 
Civic Crown. 5 A, 
For the reſt z the overthrow of the Ictnians calm'd 
all thoſe unſettVd ſpirits, who before were waver- 
ing in their purpoſes between peace and war; and 
the army was led againſt the Cangians, waſted their 
territories, and committed general ſpoil : nor durſt 
the foe encounter them openly, and were always beat- 
en in their ſecret aſſaults. We had now approach'd 
near the ſea which -waſhes the coaſt of Ireland, when 
commotions, begun - amongſt the Brigantes, oblig d 
the General to return thither; as he had determin'd 
to proſecute. no new enterprize till his former were 
completed and ſecure; - The Brigantes, in truth, be- 
came ſoon compos'd, by executing a few who rais'd + 
the revolt, and pardoning all the reſt ; but, no ri- 
gour nor mercy could reclaim the Silures, who were , 
bent upon war, and only to be reduced by the force 
of the Legions. To facilitate this deſign, a Colo- 
ny, powerful in the number of Veterans, was con- 
vey'd to Camalodunum fituate- in the conquer'd 
lands, as a bulwark againſt the rebels; and for inur- 
ing our allies to the laws and juriſdiction of the 
Romans., „, OS IBF . 
Thenee we march'd againſt the Silares, a people 
reſolute and fierce by nature; and moreover confid- 
ing in the affiftance-and valour of Caractacm; one 
renowned for many victories, and many diſaſters z 
ſo that in credit he ſurpaſsd all the other Britiſh 
Part II. Y „ 
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commanders. In the advantage and ſituation of the 
country he was mare ſubtil and expert than the 
Romans, but weaker in men, and therefore tran- 
ted the ſeat of the war into the territory of the 
Ordovicans; and being join'd by all ſuch as fear 
an unequal peace with the Romans, ventur'd ty 
try the deeifion of the ſword: in order to it, be 
choſe a place againſt which it was difficult to a& 
vance, and from which it was as difficult to retreats 
every way incommodious to our army, and every wy 
favourable to his own. It was upon the ridges of 
mountains exceeding ſteep; and, where their fide 
were inclining and approachable, he rear'd walls of 
ſtane for a rampart: at the foot of the mountains 
flow'd a river, dangerous to be forded ; and a hf 
of men guarded his entrenchiments. 2 
Add to this, that the leaders of the ſeveral cor 
federate nations, were buſily emyloy'd from rank to 
nank, exhorting and animating their followers, with 
repreſentations proper to diſhpate fear; proper to 
kindle their hopes, and to rouſe in them alt the 
fierceſt ineitements to war. Par Caractacus 3 he fler 
through the whole army, and wherever he paſꝭ d be 
roclaim'd, “ that from this day and this ba 
they muſt date their liberty completely reſcu 
or their ſervitude eternally cſtabliſh's”.. He call 
upon © thoſe of their anceſtors who had exterminit 
e ed Ceſar the DiQtatorz them by whoſe valour they 
« yet liv'd free from tribute and Roman axes, Jet 
« preſerv'd free from proſtitution the perſons of ther 
c children and wives”, As. he thus harangued, be 
was anſwer'd by the acclamations of the multitude, 
aud every particular bound himſelf by the oath-mol 
facred amongſt them, « never to yield to arms, r 
« wounds, nor Qught ſave death”. | 
his reſolute alacrity; of theirs amaz d the Roman 
Segneral: baſides, the rixen ta be paid. the - 
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,art to be forced, the deelivities of the high moun- | 
tains to be climb'dy and all defended by hoſts of 
men, were difficulties terrible and thteatning. But, 
the ſoldiers preſs'd for the attack; all things, th 
cried, were conquerable by courage; and the Tri- 
bunes and other officers, by expreſſing the ſame ſpi- 
tit, heightn'd the ardour of the army. Offorim, 
therefore , having carefully ſurvey'd the ſituation, 
where inacceſſible 3 and where to be paiyd, led them 
on thus animated; and, without much difficulty, 
gin d the oppoſite banks. In approaching the bul- 
wark, while the encounter was yet manag d by flights 
of darts, there were more of our men wounded, and 
many began to fall: but, after they had formed thetn- 
ſelves into the military ſhell, demoliſhed the huge 
and ſhapeleſs ſtructure of ſtones, and encounter'd hand 
to hand upon ground equal to both, the Barbarians 
betook themſelves to the ridges of the mountains, 
and thither alſo mounted our ſoldiers after them, 
both the light and heavy arm'd. Here alſo was be- 
gun an unequal fight, by ours in cloſe order againſt 
the Britons, who only fought by diſcharges of ar- 
rows, and, as they cover themſelves with no armour, 
were thence broken in their ranks: where they re- 
ited the auxiliaries, they were ſlaughterd by the 
ſwords and javelins of the foldiers of the Legions; 
and by the great ſabres' and pikes of the auxiliaries, 
where they faced thoſe of the Legions. , Signal was 
this victory: the wife and daughter ofiCarafacus 
were taken priſoners, and his brothers furrender'd to 
mercy. | LETT. * | ads 6 4290 
He himſelf had recourſe to the faith and protec- 
tion of Cartiſmanduas, Queen of the} Brigantes; but, 
as almoſt all things conſpire againſt the unfortunate, 
was by her deliver d in bonds to the conquerors, now 
in the ninth year after” the commencement of the 
war in Great Britaim : ſo long had he ſuftain'd it; 
Part II. 1 | hence 
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hence his renqwn had reach'd all the iſles, ſpread 
over the neighbouring provinces, and became cele. 
brated even in Italy; where all long'd to behold the 
man, who, for ſo many years, had defied the Ro. 
man arms; nor, in truth, at Rome was the name 
of Caractacus without luſtre and applauſe; and the 
Emperor, by.exaltjng his own glory in the conqueſt, 
accumulated freſh glory upon the conquer d. For, 
the people were aſſembled to ſee him, as a rare and 
important ſpectacle 5 and the Pretorian bands ſtood 
under arms in the field before their camp. There 
proceeded firſt the ſervants and followers of the Bri 
tiſn King, with the military harneſs, golden chains, 

and the ſpoils by him taken in the wars with his 

neighbours z next his brothers, his wife and daugh- 

ter; and laſtly himſelf expos d to view. All but he 
were dejected, ſunk under fear, and deſcended to 

ſupplications unworthy of their quality. Car acta 

cus, without either betraying a ſupplicant lock, or 

uttering a word that implor'd mercy; as ſoan as be 

was placed before the imperial tribunal, ſpoke thus; 

« If, to the height of my quality and fortune, 1 

« had join'd an equal height of moderation in my 

© proſperity and. ſucceſs, 1 ſhould have arriv'd in this 

« city under another character, that of a friend and 

te not of a captive, nor would you then have di- 

* dain'd to haye received a Prince born of illuſiri- 

ce ous anceſtors, and governing ſo many nations, in- 

&« to termy of alliance. But, different is my pre- 

« ſent lot ; a lot which derives upon you as eminent 
c ſplendor and fame, as upon me diſgrace and abaſe 
& ment. I was lately maſter of men and arms, hotks 
“ and opulence :, where is the wonder if againſt-my 
ce inclination I was bereft of them? If yon Romans 
de aim at extending your dominion over all mankind 
_ & it does not thence follow that all men will em. 
4 brace voluntary ſervitude from Rome. Had _ 
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« with ſubmitted to captivity, neither had my fall 
« gor your glory been thus fignal: and even now; 
« if I am to ſuffer death, the fame of my ſtory 
« and of your conqueſt will die with my puniſh- 
« ment, but if you preſerve my life, 1 ſhall be a 
« deathleſs example and monument of your clemen- 
« cy”. Clandixs upon this pardon'd him, his wife, 
ad his brothers. Being diſcharg'd of their chains, 
ind having paid their duty and acknowledgment to/ 
the Prince, they alſo accoſted Agrippinaz/exalted up- 
on another Tribunal hard by, in the ſame ſtrain of 
eratitude and veneration, A fight remarkably new, 
to our anceſtors utterly unknown, for a woman to 
preſide amongſt the Roman Enſigns! ſhe, in truth, af- 
ſum'd to call herſelf a partner in the Empire which 
her anceſtors had acquit 0. 
Ide Senate was thereafter aſſembled, where many 
ind pompous encomiums were pronounced upon the 
taking of Caractarus; as an event «no leſs illuſ- 
* trious than thoſe of old, when Siphax was by Pub- 


conquer d Kings were by any of our great Cap 
« — preſented in chains to the Ricndh p e 
To 0ftorius the triumphal ornements werę decreed x 
ind thus far his adminiſtration had ee 
but was afterwards chequer'd with misfortunes: whe⸗ 
ther it was, that upon the captivity of Carat ac, 
the war was thought concluded, and thence our 'vi- 
zilance and diſcipline abated z or that the enemy; 1 
compaſſion for ſo great à King, burnt* more *vehe- 
mently for revetige. They aflail'd by ſürprize the 
camp marſhal and legionary cohorts, left to rear for! 
amongſt the Silures; and but for ſadden- ſaccour: 
from the eireumjacent garriſons, our troops had been 


Centurions were there flain, with the moſt reſolute. 
ſoldiers. Soon after they entirely routed our ſorrugers, 
ind even the troops ſent to guard them. Ofto- 
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Oſtorim, it is true, diſpatch'd to their relief ſoms 
cohorts lightly arm'd, who yet were not able to ft 
the flight; ſo that the Legions were drawn out tg 
reſtore the battle; which by their ſtrength inſtantly 
hecame equal, and then favourable to us. The ens 
my. fled, but, as night approach'd, with flight log; 
there continued [thence forward frequent encounters, 
many of them reſembling the parties and ſurprize of 
robbers; ſometimes in the woods, ſometimes in mo- 
raſſes; conducted by chance or boldneſs ; and with 
auſwerable ſugceſsz bere at a venture, there in cor- 
cert; now from reſentment, anon for booty ; at times 
by command of their officers, and often without their 
knowledge. Of all others the Silures were the mok 
implacable: they were incens d by à ſaying of the 
Roman General current amongſt them, 5- that their 
« name muſt be [utterly extinguiſh d, as was that of 
« the Sugambrians, who had been partly cut of, 
&« and the reſt. tranſplanted into Gaul. Thus ati 
mated, they ſurpriz d and carried off two auxiliary 
cohorts as they were, without due circumfpeRtion, 
plundering. the country to. ſatiate the avarice of their 
officers: and by diſtributing the ſpoil and captines + 
mongſt the neighbouring nations, they were drawing 
them alſo into the revolt, when Oſterius finking ws 
der the weight of his anxieties, expir'd, to the great 
joy of the enemy, that a captain ſo conſiderable, tho 
he, had, not fallen. in battle, bad het peridb'd/io th 


"The Emperor apprizd of the death of his Lieute 
mant, that the province might not be without a 80 
vernor, ſubſtiruted immediately in his room: Av 
Didlius: but he) notwithſtanding his expeditious ar 
15 found nat things in their entire tate; for, the 
gion. commanded by Hewlins Lans had the while 

5 engag d, and ſuſfer d a defeat: a diſaſter magni 
1 by the enemy, ta terrify the new generals: — 
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ye aggravated by him, thence to galn the greater 
gory, if he quelPd the rebellion; or the juſter ex- 
wſe if it 18 The late loſs too we ſuffer'd from 
the Silures, who were daily making large incurſions 
an all hands, till Didizs now ſet upon them and re- 
juls'd them. Their ableſt man of war, ſince the 
king of Caractacus, was Jenuſius, of the city of the 
Jugantes, as I have above rememher'ds one long 
faithful to the Romans, and protected by their arms, 
during his marriage with the Queen Cartiſmandus; 
hut being afterwards divorced from her, and thery 
ioftantly at war with her, he likewiſe began hoſtili- 
ties againſt us. Their arms at firſt were only em- 
ploy d againſt each other; but the Queen having by 
ſubtil ſtratag poſſeſs'd herſelf of the brother and 
other kindred of Venuſius; the enemy became exaſpe - 
rated, and feorning the infamy of falling under the 
dominion of a woman, affembled all their ableſt and 
moſt warlike youth, and invaded her territories: an 
erent foreſeen by us; ſo that we had ſent ſome co- 
horts to her aid, and a fierce battle enſued, where 
the firſt onſet was doubtful, but the end ſucceſsful. 
With the like iſſae fonght the Legion command- 
ed by Ces Nara. For, Didius himſelf unwieldy 
through age and already ſatiated with a long train 
of honours, thought it fufficient to act by his Liey- 
tenants, and only reſtrain the foe. All theſe tranſ- 
actions, tho* the work of ſeveral years, under two 
rs ori and Didius, I have thus conneft- 
ed; left the detail, if interrupted, might not have 
been ſo. eafily recover d. I now return to the order 


of time. | 
ing the fifrh Conſulſhip of Claudius and that 
of Servius Cornelis Ort, to qualify Nero for enter- 
ing into the adminiftration of the ſtatt:, the manly 
Robe was preſented him, while yet unt ler age; and 
the Emperor concurr'd chearfully wirt: the letters 
- - ' g 
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ing decrees of the Senate; “ that in his twentieth Wl trat 
<« year, he. ſhould exerciſe the Conſulſhipz that the ; 
ec while, as Conſul defign'd, he ſhould be inveſted 
ce with proconſular authority out of Rome, and ce 
ce be. ſtil d Prince of the Roman Youth”, Cladi. cor 
s moreover, in Nero's name, beſtow d a largeſs upon 
the ſoldiers, and angther upon the people: and, at 
the Cireenſian games, which were then ſolemnizd, Wl ::: 
to draw upon him the eyes and aſſections of the 

ulace, whilſt Britannicus was carried along in the 
Preterte ( the uſual habit of boys ) Nero appear'd in 
the triumphal Robe, the mark and ornament. of im- 
perial ſtate. So that the people, beholding them thus 
differently, attir'd, could thence conclude the diff. 
rence of their fortunes. At the ſame time, ſuch of the 
Centurions and Tribunes as manifeſted any compaſ- 
fion for the partial lot of Brit annicm, were ſome un- 
der colour of more honourable functions, and all up- 
on fram'd pretences, remov'd from the palace: even 
amongſt the freedmen, thoſe whoſe faith and conſtan- 
cy were found incorruptible, were diſcarded upon the 
following occaſion. The two young Princes happen - 
ing to meet, Nero ſaluted Britannicus by that name, 
and Britannicus him by his old name of Domitis, 
This was by Agrippiza repreſented to Claudius with 
grievous expoſtulations, as the firſt ſtep to difſenti- 
on; ſince by it * the adoption of Nero was ſet at 
«< nought and contemn'd; the ſanCtions of the Se- 
« nate, with the authority of the people, were 2 
« boliſſ d within the walls of his own palace; and 
« if the pravity of thoſe who inſpir'd into Britat- 
« zicus ſuch pernicious inſtructions, were not re- 
« prefs'd, it would break out into war and publick 
46 ruine”., Claudius alarm'd and exaſperated by theſe 
ſuggeſtions of his wife, as if the ſame had been crimes 
really committed by the Tutors of his Son, puniſh d 
all the beſt of them with exile or death, and of 
a: 005 | tx unte 
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troſted/ him to the goyernment of others, choſen by 


Agrippina however durſt not yet proceed to the 


accompliſhment of her great delign, till from the 
command of the Pretorian cohorts were remoy'd 


Luſins Geta and Ruſius Criſpinus z as men whom ſhe 
jeliev'd grateful to the memory of Aeſſalina, and 
xalouſly devoted to her children, 'When ſhe had 
therefore alledg?d to the Emperor, „ that by the 
« competition and cabals of two commanders, the 
« guards were rent into factions; whereas, were they 
« under the authority of one, they would be more. 
« eaſily ſubjected to the laws of diſcipline and obedi- 
« ence ; Claudius ſubmitted to the reaſoning of his. 
wife, and the charge of theſe bands was transferr'd 
to Burrus Afranins, an officer, in truth of ſignal re- 
nown, but one however well appriz'd to. whoſe cre- 
dit he ow'd his adyancement. Agrippina likewiſe be» 
gan to ſignalize her grandeur ſtill more, and even to 
enter the Capitol in a chariot, a diſtinction which 
of old was allow'd-to none but the prieſts and things 
ſcredz and, being now aſſum d by her, heighten'd' 
the reverence of the people towards a Lady who was 
the daughter of a Ceſar, and the mother, of one, 
iſter to the laſt Emperor, and wife of the preſent: 
an inſtance of imperial fortune and nobility till then 
unparallePd, But in the mean time her chief cham- 
pion Vitelius, in tlie height of favqur, and extre : 
mity of age; (upon ſuch - treacherous foundations 
great men ſtand !) Was involved in an accufation 3 
ind, by Juin Lupus, tlie Senator, charg d with tres - 
lon, and eren wick aſpiring”to ebe Empire: claudi 
« too would have liſten d to the charge, had not. 
Arippina prevail'd by menaces rattier than prayers, 
and turn'd his reſentment upon the accuſer, who was 
ticnce interdicted from fireand* water. Further pu: 
liment than this Fizelins"defir'd not. 
Part II. 2 Many 
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Many were the prodigles that happen'd this yew; 
upon the Capitol were ſeen birds of evil omen; fre 
quent concuſſions of the earth were felt, and by then 
many houſes, overthrown : but, as the dread was lil 
more extenſive than the calamity ; in the. throng of 
the flying multitude, all the weak and deerepit were 
trodden to death. For a prodigy alſo was reckon d 
the barrenneſs of the ſeaſon, and the eſſech of it, 
amine. Nor were the complaints of the populace 
confin'd to houſes and corners ; they even — 
tumultuous Fa round the Prince, then engag'd 
in the publick adminiſtration of juſtice, and with 
turbulent clamours drove him to the extremity of 
the Forum; ſo that, to eſcape their violence, he wa 
forc'd, with his guards to break through the ipcensd 
multitude. It is certain, there was then in Rome but 
juſt proviſion for fifteen days; and by the ſignal bout- 
ty of the Gods and the mildneß of the winter it 
was that the publick was reliex d in that its urgent 
diſtreſs, It was, in truth, otherwiſe with Italy in 
former days, when. from her frnitſul fields foreign 
provinces too wete furnifh'd with (upplies2 nor, 8 
this time, is the ſterility. of ſoil any. part of out 
mis fortune; but we now wt gs to eultivate 
Afric and Egypt 3 and the lives of the Remes pas- 
* are rntrulied, 1 to. (hips "nl ne. I n 
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icks of his father, and in high renown with 

the ring nations. His name was Rhadamiſt us, 
a young Prince who impatient that the ſmall King- 
dom of Iberia ſhould be fo long detain'd from him 
dy the grezt age of his father, declar d that his diſ- 
content with fo much — . and paſſion that his 
mbition could not be conceal'd: Pharaſmanes there- 
fore, in regard of his own declining age, and fear- 
ing the ſpirit of his fon eager of himſelf ro reign, 
nd ſupported befides with the affections of his fub- 
ets, choſe to divert his thonghts upon another pur- 
ſait, and tempted him with the proſpect of Armenia. 
« A Kingdom which, having expuls'd the Parthians, 
« he faid, he had given to Mrbridates: bur, in gain- 
« ing it now, alt methods of violence were to be 
4 poſtpon d, and thoſe of guile firſt to be tried, in 
« order to opprefs them unawares”. Thus Rhada» 
mifus, feigning to quarrel with his father, and to 
fly the perſecutions of his ſtep-mother, withdrew to 
his unkle; and, while he was by him cheriſh'd like a 
child, with tranſcendent complacency, he drew the 
nobility of Armenia into the conſpiracy 3 Adirhridates 
being ſo ignorant of his conduct, that upon him he 
was ſtill multiplying honours. 8 

Then, under ſhew of being reconcil'd to his father, 
he return'd, and inform'd him, that what fraud 
could effect, wis accompliſtrd ; the reſt arms muſt 
* execute. Hence Pharaſmanes ſet himſelf to de- 
viſe colours for the war, he declat'd, © that whilſt 
« he was at war with the King of the Albanians, 
© he had applied to the Romans for aid, but his bro- 
ther oppos d its coming; and this injury he was 
* now about to revenge with bis utter deſtruction . 
At the ſame time, he committed a numerous army 
to the conduct of his fon ; who, by a ſudden inva- 
flon, utterly diſinay'd Adithridares, and forc d him 
out of the field into the fortreſs'of Gorneas ; a place 
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ſtrong in the ſituation, and defended by a garriſon 
of our ſoldiers, under the command of Celins Polio cha 
Governor, and Caſperius a Centurion. The Barbarians 
are ſtrangers to nothing more than the uſe of ma Wil © « 
chines, and the dexterity of affaulting places; a part 
of military skill which to us is throughly familiar, 
Rhadamiſtus therefore, having without effect, or with WY am 
loſs to himſelf, attempted the fortifications, chang d is 
efforts into a ſiege, and when all his attacks were deſpis', 
he purchas'd with a price the avaritious Governor, not- 
withſtanding the adjurations of Caſperins; “ that he 
«.would not ſell a confederate King, not fell At. 
ce menia, the gift of the Roman people; and con. 
« vert his own truſt into perfidiouſneſs and money”, 
But at laſt, ſince Pollio perſiſted. to plead the multi 
tude of the enemy, and Rhadamiſtus the orders of his 
father ; the Centurion procuring a truce, departed, 
In order either to deter Pharaſmanes from purſuing 
the war, or otherwiſe to proceed to Numidius Yu 
dratus Governor of Syria, and lay before him the con- 
dition of Armenia. | + 
By the departure of the Centurion, Pollio being 
as it were diſcharg'd from the reſtraint of a keeper, 
exhorted Mithridates to an accommodation. He al. 
ledg'd “ the natural ties between brothers, the ſeni- 
« ority of Pharaſmanes, and their other mutual bonds 
« of affinity; that he was himſelf eſpous d to bis 
ce brother's daughter; and to Rhadamiſtus had eſ- 
cc pousd his own: that the Iberians, however then 
6“ ſuperior in forces, refus'd not peace; and the per- 
64 fidiouſneſs of the Armenians was ſufficiently known: 
&« neither had he any other ſanctuary but that caſtle, 
&« deſtitute of ſtores; he therefore ought not ſcruple 
« to prefer terms gain'd without blood, to the ca- 
& ſualties and violence of war”. But, as Mitri. 
dates (till procraſtinated , ſuſpecting the counſels. of 
the Governor, as one who had debauch'd a 5 
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pine of his, and was reckor'd of a vile ſpirit, pur- 
chaſable by money into every baſeneſs; Caſperius the 
while reach d Pharaſmanes, and urg'd him “ to re- 
« call his Iberians from the ſiege ”. That Prince open- 
ly, return'd him equivocal anſwers 3 ſometimes ſuch 
x were more gentle and plauſible; and during theſe 
zmuſements, warn'd Rhadamiſtus by ſecret meſſengers, 
« to diſpatch by whatever means the taking of the 
place”. Hence the price of the Treaſon was augment- 
ed to Pollia, who alſo privately corrupted the ſoldiers, 
and prompted them to demand peace, or otherwiſe to 
threaten that they would relinquiſh the garriſon. Ai- 
thridates preſs d by this extremity, agreed to the 
time and place of capitulation, and went forth from 
the caſtle to meet Rhadamiſtus; who inſtantly flew 
to embrace him, feign'd all the marks of duty and 
obedience, and call'd him his father: he even ſwore 
that he intended him no violence either by poiſon 
or the ſ\word 3 and drew him at the ſame time in- 
to a neighbouring grove, where a ſacrifice, he ſaid, 
was by his orders prepar'd, that by the ſolemn pre- 
ſence of the Gods their league of peace might be 
confirm d. 1 e ain CRT 

It is a cuſtom amongſt the Kings of theſe .coun- 
tries, whenever they ſtrike alliances, to tie together 
with a hard bandage the thumbs of their right hands, 
till the blood ſtarting to the extremities is by a flight 
cut diſcharg?d. This they mutually ſuck, and a league 
thus executed is eſteem d moſt awful, as myſteriouſly 
ſolemniz d with the blood of the parties. But up- 
on this occaſion, he who was applying the bandage 
pretending to fall, ſeiz d Mithridates by the legs, 
and overthrew him; and inſtantly he was oppreſs d 
by many, then bound, and haled away dragging his 
chain; a circumſtance of conſummate contumely a- 
mongſt the Barbarians ! The people too, over whom 
he had exercis d rigorous-tyranny, affaulted him renal 
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bitter reproaches, and even threater'd him with blow, v1 
yet there were ſome of a different remper, who ut. 
rer'd their commiſeration for fuch a — *. ang 
of his fortune : beſides, his wife following him wi 
her little infants, was by her doleful lamentationg 
every where heard: they were thruſt apart into co. 
ver'd carriages, till the commands of Phayaſmany 
_ En With him the paſſion for a Kingdom 
gem or fog — for — brother of 
— and he naturally a 
to every cruelty, however conſider: — 
cency of the and order d then b6 be put 
to death, but not in his fight. xs too, as 
if from an exact obſervance of his oath, emp 
„„ 1 nd 
eaus d them to 
with a vaſt weight of CD 
of Mit hridater, for bewailing the murder of their 
parents, were butcher'd themſelves. 

Jad rats, as ſoon as he knew the treafon, with 
the doom ſutfer'd by Afirbridates, and that they who 
took his life held his Kingdom; afembled his coun- 
ſel, and repreſenting theſe events, ſought their ad- 
vice whether vengeance ought to be purſued. Few 
had at heart the publick credit of the Roman name; 
and moſt of them reaſon's from conſiderations of 
fecurity 3 „ that all the injuries and cruelties com- 
4 mitted by foreign nations upon each other, ougit 
“ to the Romans to de matter of Joy; nay the ſeeds 
« of diſſention wore induſtriouſſy to be ſown amongſt 
44 them; a policy; frequently prackis d the Roman 
C Emperors, who under colour of 
c, to time vane + fame Ki of Armenia upon 
ces Barbarians, delign'd thence to furniſh them 

4 with: matter of | Yu wen hoſtilities: 
c Rhadamiſtus might jp wo 
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u teſtation and infamy ; circumſtances which better 
« ſery'd the of Rome than if by methods 
{ of glory he had obtairrd' it”, With this advice 
tey all coneurr'dz but that they might not ſeem to 
have afſented to # wickedfiefs fo flagtant, and left 
tay orders ſhould arrive from the Emperor, they 
liſpatch'd a meſſage to Phar aſmaner, to retire from 
« the frontiers of Armenia, and recall his ſon 
Over Cappadocia then rul'd Julius Pelignw, with 
the title of Procurator 3 one equally deſpicable — 
his daſtardly ſpitit and deformity of his perſon, but 
in great intimacy with Ca who while yet a pri- 
ute man was wont to his time in floth and 
delight in che of ſuch buffſoons. This Pe. 
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Ig drew together # body of auxiliary forces frotn 
the adjacent provinces, und declar d he would recon- 
greater 


is oO he —— 8 
our than upon the enemy, he wes | 
— — by the in in- 
curfons of the Barharidns, and, is bereft of all 
defence, betook hirhſe#f to Khadaniifim 3 by whoſe 
liberalities he was ſo intirely ſubdued, Thar of his 
owt accord he exhorted him to efſttme the royal dia- 
dem, and even aſſiſted in perſon at that ſdlemnity, 
8 the author of rhe advice, and his veſar at arms. 
When this vile tratiſaftion came to dns „ that 
the character of the other Rottizsy Commanders — 
— be Fes > that of Felgen, Heſvidins Priſcu« 
che heed of 4 Legion, with gene- 
2 ſuch — — Cotn- 
boſtions, as their citeumſtances would bear. He 
therefore, "ning with mech oelerity crof#d' mourtt 
Tawns, had alfendy made many patiftcations, rather 
mildnefs than force, when an örder overtook him, 
— imo: Syria, by it to ng 207 6) g 
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For, Vologeſes believing that an occaſion nom of. 


fer'd for invading Armenia, a Kingdom inheriteq : 
by his anceſtors, ' but now treaſonably occupied by f 
foreign uſurper; drew together an army and pre. ill x 
par'd to inſtate his brother Tiridates in the throne; Wl 6 
that ſo none of his houſe might be deſtitute of do. th 
minion. The march of the Parthians terrified the 50 
Iberians; they were expell'd without fighting a bat. Wl}; 
tle, and the Armenian cities of Artaxata, and Tigra. WM di 
nocerta, - without a ſtruggle receiv'd the invaders, n 


But, a tempeſtuous winter or want of ſtores, | and 
the peſtilence ariſing from both, conſtrain'd Yologr( 
to relinquiſh his conquelts: ſo that the- throne of 
Armenia being once more | vacant, was again -invad- 
ed by Rhadamiſtus, now more outragious and bloody MW 
than ever, as incensd againſt a people that had a. 
ready abandon'd him, and were till ready, on tbe 
firſt occaſion, to revolt. They too though inur d to 
ſervitude, loſt all patience, betook themſelves to 
arms, and begirt the palace: nor had Rhadamiſtu 
any reſource ſaye in the fleetneſs of his horſes; and 
by them he eſcap'd with his wiffd. 

She was great with child, yet, from dread of the 
foe, and tenderneſs to her husband, bore at firſt, a 
well as ſhe could, the fatigue of the flight; but, 
when by continued hurrying and agitations, her het 
vy womb became ſorely toſs d, and all ber boyels 
ſhaken, ſhe. beſought him, #5 to ſave; her by an ho- 
« neſt death from the reproach and miſery. of cap- 
cc tivity.”... At-firſt, he embraced; her, comforted and 
encourag d her, now admiring; her hereick ſpirit; 
then ſtruck with fear, leſt, if he left her, ſome o 
ther might poſſeſs her: at laſt, in the rage of lobe, 
and well initiated as he was in acts of Hlgod, be 
drew his ſcymitar, and wounding her terribly,! bald 
her to the banks of the Atazes, - committing ber 
corps to the ſſeod; that even of her corps none 
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might ever be maſter. He himſelf purſued his flight 
full ſpeed till he reach'd Iberia the kingdom of his 
father. Zenobia the while (for that was her name) 
was deſcried by the ſhepherds, floating gently on the 
ſurface with manifeſt og 293m ire of lifes and, as 
they gather d from the beautiful dignity of her af 
pelt that ſhe was of no mean rank, they bound up 
her wound, and to it adminiſter'd their ruſtick me- 
dicines: having then learnt her name and diſaſter, 
they carried her to Artaxata, from whence, at the 
charge and care of the city, ſhe was conducted to 77- 
ridates, by him courteouſly receiv'd, and entertain'd: 
with all the marks of Royalty. les. 

In the Conſulſhip of Fauſtus Hlla and Salvius O- 


Wl the, Fur ius Scriboni anus ſuffer d exile, as if he had 


« enquir'd by the arts of the Chaldeans, into the 
« term of the Prince's life”. In his crime was in- 
voly'd his mother Junia, as having born with im- 
« patience her own lot; for ſhe too had been ba- 
din d. Camillus the father of Scribonianus, had levi- 
ed war in Dalmatia; hence Claudius vaunted his own 
clemency, that to a hoſtile race he ſtill perſiſted to 
grant their lives: that however of the preſeat exile, 
remain'd not long; whether he died naturally or by 
poiſon, was differently reported as each differently be- 
ley d. For expelling the Aſtrologers from Italy, a 
Gcree of Senate was made full of rigour, but never 
executed, The Emperor thereafter utter'd a diſcourſe 
in praiſe of thoſe Senators, who, from the narrow- 
neſs of their fortunes, of their on accord renoun- 
ced their dignity z and ſuch as by adhering to their 
— added confidence to their poverty, were de- 
During theſe tranſactions, in the Senate was pro- 


bos d a penalty to be inflicted upon Ladies who mar- 


Ned ſlaves z and ordain'd, “ that ſhe who thus de» 
* bas'd her ſelf, unknown to the maſter of the ſlave, 
Part as A a2 | *« ſhould 
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44 ſhould be adjudg' d her ſelf in a ſtate of flaveryy 
« but, where he conſented, ſhe. ſhould be held for x 
« ſhve manumitted”. To Pallas who was by Clas 
dins declar'd to be the devifer of this ſcheme, the or. 
naments. of the Pretorſhip, and three hundred ſixty 
fixe thouſand crowns, were adjudg'd by Bareas Sora. 
n, Conſul defign'd. Cornelius Scipio added, © that 
c the publick thanks ought likewiſe to be paid him; 
« for, that being a deſcendent from the old Kings 
„of Arcadia, he poſtpon'd the regard of ſuch his 
“ moſt ancient nobility, to the ſervice of the ſlate, 
« and daign'd to be number'd amongſt rhe miniſters 
cc of the Prince”. Claudius avow'd; © that Pallu x 
« cepted the honour only, and was with it content, 
« refolving to live ſtill in his former poverty. Ihe 
a decree of Senate was publith's engraven in braſs 
in which a franchiz'd flave poſſeſſing an eftate- of more 
than feven millions, was extollPd for obferving the 
venerable parcimony of the ancients. ' 
- His brother ſirnamed Felix, he who for ſome time 
had govern'd Judea, acted not with the ſame reſtraint, 
but as one who relying upon ſuch potent protection, 
ſopposd he might perpetrate with 'impunity every 
kind of villany. The Jews, in truth, by their ſed» 
tion, in the time of Caligula, had miniſter d ſome 
appearances of a general inſurrection ; and, even aſte 
they were appriz'd of his aſſaſſination, ſcarce returns 
to. obedience: their dread remain d, leſt ſome of the 
ſucceeding Emperors might lay upon them the lie 
odious injuntions. ' Felix too the while by applying 
unſeafonable remedies, inflam'd their offence and 
diſaffection, follow id as he was with emulation i 
all his worſt courſes, by Ventidius Cumanus, who bel 
under his juriſdiction part of the Province 5 for ſuch 
was the divifion, that Galilea' was ſubject to Cums 
nut, and Samaria to Felix; two nations theſe long 
at variance, and now, from contempt of their 10 
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lefs than ever reſtraining their mutual hate. Hence 
tions on both ſides were committed, bands of 
_ —— — . pan 
battles fought, and all the ſpoil and booty nt- 
ed to theſe their (Gbvernours, who, at firſt, rejoyced 
over it; but when, after the miſchief grew outra- 
geous, they interpos d their arm d t their men 
were lain; and, but for the aid of Quadratus ruler 
of Syria, the whole Province had been in a blaze of 
war, Nor, in proceeding againſt the Jews, who had 
carried. their violence fo far as to kill our ſoldicrs, 
did any obſtacle ariſe againſt puniſhing them with pre. 
ſeat death: the affair of Cumarns and Felix created 
ſome delay ; for Claudia, upon a hearing of the cauſes 
of the revolt, had alſo granted a power to try and fen- 
tence the Governors: but 2nadratus, taking Felix up 
to the Tribunal, and ſhewing him amongſt the Judges, 
aw'd the accuſers and ſtopp d one part of the proſecu- 
tions ſo that for the guilt and evil doings common 
to both, Cumanus alone was doom'd to puniſhment. 
Thus the repoſe of the Province was reſtor'd. 

Shortly this, the boors of Cilicia, they who 
are ſirnam'd Clitz, and had before rais d many fn- 
ſurreftions, betook themſelves now, under the lead- 
ing of Throſobor, to their ſteep and inacceſſible moun- 
tains and there encamp'd. From thence in predato- 
ry bands they made excurſions as far as the ſhore 
and round the adjoining cities; doldly commit- 
ting ravages upon the villagers and husbandmen, 
and daily ſpoiling the merchants and ſeamen. They 
even beſieg d the city of Anemurium, and repuls d a 
body of horſe ſent from Syria to its relief, under the 
command of Curtis Severis : for, the rocky ſituati- 
on of the place proy'd a defence to an army of foot, 
and ſcarcely admitted the arracks of the horſe. But 
afterwards, Antiochus King of that territory, having 
by many courteſies gain d the multitude, and by ſtra- 
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tagem ſecured their leader, effectually disjoin'd' the 
forces of the Barbarians z and putting to death 7hrg. 
ſobor and a few more of the chiefs,  pacified the ret Wi car 
by methods of clemeney. 

About the ſame time, a naval fight was prepar' 
upon the lake Fucinus, and to accommodate the 
greater numbers with the advantage of beholding 
the mighty magnificence of the work, a mountain 
between the lake and the river Liris was levelld i in 
imitation this of Auguſtus, who once exhibited- the 
like ſpettacle _ an artificial pool on this fide the 
Tiber, but with light ſhips, and fewer men. Cl 
dim arm'd large gallies, ſome of three, ſome of four 

banks of oars, and mann'd them with nineteen hun- 

dred combatants. The circle aſſign'd for the com- 
bat was ſurrounded with an encloſure of great rafts 
of wood, to obſtruct all means of flight or eſcape: 
ſpace ſufficient was however allow'd for the” velocity 
of rowing, for the ſtratagems of the pilots, the mu- 
tual encounters of the ſhips, and for all the uſual 
feats in naval battles. Upon the rafts ſtood the Em- 
perors guards, foot and horſe, with' platforms before 
them, for weilding and diſcharging the engines of 
battery: all the reſt of the lake was poſleſs'd by the 
combatants upon cover'd veſſels. The ſhore, the ad- 
jacent hills, and the tops of the mountains, were 

_ - crowded with a mighty multitude, many from the 
neighbouring towns, others from Rome it ſelf; ſome 
from a paſſion to behold the ſpectacle, ſome in com- 
plement to the Prince; and the whole repreſented 

a vaſt theatre. The Emperor preſided in à ſplendid 

coat of mail, and with him Agrippina in a mantle 

woven of pure gold. The battle, tho between ma- 

lefactors, was fought with a ſpirit becoming brave | 
ſoldiers; ſo that, after many wounds and much 
lood, they were redeem'd from utter ſlaughter. 
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When the ſpectacle was concluded, and the wa- 
ter difcharg'd, the negligence of the workmen be- 
came manifeſt, and the inſufficiency of the work, 
which was not ſunk ſufficiently low about the center 
of the lake. Its bed therefore ſome time after was 
hollow'd deeper; and, to draw the multitude once 
more together, a ſhew of Gladiators was exhibited 
upon bridges laid over it, in order to diſplay a foot 
fght, But, as a banquet was — juſt at the fall 
from the lake, the ſame proy'd the occaſion of great 
effright 3 for, the weight of the water breaking out 
with violence, bore down with it whatever was near 
it, ſhook whatever was more diſtant, and by its im- 
petuoſity and roaring diſmay'd all that were pre- 
ſent, Agrippina laying inſtant hold of the Emperor's 
fright, charg'd Narciſſms, the director of the work, 
with avarice and rapaciouſneſs: nor did Narciſſus, 


| ſpare Agrippina, but attack'd and upbraided, © the 


* domineering ſpirit of the woman, with her aſpi- 

„ring and boundleſs views“. 9: | 
During the Conſulſhip of Decimus Junius and Quin- 
tus Haterius z Nero, now in the ſixteenth year of 
his age, eſpous d Octavia the daughter of Candins 3 
and, to fignalize his accompliſhments in polite learn- 
Ing and acquire the glory of eloquence, undertook 
the cauſe of the Ilians, and having floridly repreſent- 
ed the Romans as deſcendents from Troy, and - 
rea as the founder of the Julian race, with other old 
traditions little remote from fables, he obtain'd for 
the Ilians entire N from all publick charges. 
By the rhetorick of the ſame advocate, the Colony 
of Boulogna, which had been utterly conſum'd by 
fire, were reliev'd by a bounty of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand crowns. To the Rhodians too their li- 
berty was reſtor'd, which had been often withdrawn 
and often re-eſtabliſh'd, as a puniſhment or reward 
for their different behaviour, when they oblig d » 
| J 
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| by their ' aſſiſtance in our foreign wars, or provok'; 
us by their {editions at home: and, to the city d 
Apamea, overturn d by an earthquake, a remiſſio 
of tribute was granted for five years. | 
The policy all this of Agrippiza, who puſh'd Clay 
dlius on the contrary upon all the moſt deteſted mes 
ſures of cruelty, As ſhe panted inordinately afte 
the gardens of Statilizs Taurus, a nobleman. of illuf. 
trious fortune, who had been Proconſul of Africa; ſe 
procur'd his bane by the miniſtry of Targuitas Prif 
cus, one who was his Lieutenant there. After their 
return, he charg d him with ſome few crimes of ea. 
tor tion ; but, the ſum of the accuſation, were the 
practices of Magic. Neither did 7axrss daign long 
er to bear the unworthy lot of proſecution from that 
traiterous accuſer, but, without waiting for the de 
ciſion of the Senate, laid violent hands upon bim. 
ſelf. Tarquit ius was however expell'd the Senate; 
ſuch was the deteſtation of the fathers towards the 
accuſer, that they carried his condemnation againl 
the protection and intrigues of Agrippina. 
This year, what the Prince had frequently declar'd, 
cc that to the deciſions of his Imperial Pr ocuratom, 
c the ſame force ſhould be allow'd as to his own"; 
was moreover confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd by a decree 
of Senate; as a proof that the ſame was no decls 
ration at random; and, with more fulneſs than het 
tofore and greater enlargments: for, the deified 4. 
guſts had ordain'd too, that the Knights who ruled 
Egypt, ſhould act judicially, and that the ſentences 
by them pronounc'd ſhould be equally valid with 
. thoſe of the Roman Magiſtrates : ſoon after, this j 
Tiſdiction of the Rnights was extended to qther Pro- 
vinces; and, even in Rome it felf, to their Tribunal 
were referr d many things formerly determin d by tit 
Pretors. Claudius now conferr'd upon them univet- 
Mal juriſdiction; that ſame juriſdiction for wine.” : 
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editions had been 'rais'd and fo much blood 


— when by the popular ordinances of the tribune 


Sempronins, the Equeſtrian Order was inveſted with 
the power of judicature, and when Serviliss the Con- 
ful, by a contrary eſtabliſhment, reſtor d to the Se- 
nate the judicial authority. This too chiefly was 
the end and incitement of the bloody wars be- 
tween Maris and Sa. But, in thoſe days, the 


WW ziferent Orders of the State were engag'd in diffe- 


rent and interfering purſuits, and the party that pre- 
yail'd made publick regulations at their pleaſure: Cai- 
w 0ppius and Cornelia Balli were the firſt particu- 
lars, who (enabled as they were by the prevalent pow- 
er of Coſar the Dictator) arbitrated matters of peace 
and war. It would little avail to recount after this, 
the 
Ndiu, and other Roman Knights, who had ſway'd 
in the adminiſtration 3 when to his franchiz d flaves, 
ſuch as were entruſted with his domeſtick concerns, 
claudi thus afferted a power equal to his own and 


| to that of the Jaws. 


Thereafter, he propovd for the inhabitants of Coos, 


general immunity from impoſitions, and recounted 


their antiquity in a a copious detail; “ how the Ar- 
« gives, or at leaſt Cen the father of Latona, firſt cul- 


© tivated that iſland's and that thither ſoon after ar- 


© riv'd Efewapins, and with him the art of medicine 
„and healing's an art, which had great applauſe a- 
4 mongft his deſcendents ”*: whoſe names he rehears'd, 
and mark'd the feveral ages in which they ffouriſſr d. 
He even faid; that © Xenophon his own phyſician, was a 
© branch of the ſame family, and to his ſupplicati- 
ons it ought to be granted, that his countrymen 
< the people of Coos ſhould be for ever diſcharg'd 
* from all tribute, and only attend the cultivation 
* of an Iſland ſacred to that Deity, and ſolely de- 


* voted to his miniſtry”, It is without queſtion, - 


, 
hat 


t 


potent names and credit of ſuch as Matim and 
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that many good offices of theirs toward the Roman 
people, might have been alledg'd, and even vidtories 
gain'd by their aid; but Claudim, led by his wonted 
weakneſs, colour'd under no publick conſiderations 
what he had thus granted only in perſonal partiz- 
lity to his phyſician. * 
The deputies from Byzantium being heard, be- 
ſought of the Senate to be eas d of their heavy im. 
poſitions; and recapitulating things from the firſt, be. 
gan with the confederacy whith they had ſtruck with 
us ſo long ago as the war we maintain d againſt that 
King of Macedon, who from the degeneracy, of his 
ſpirit was diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Pſeudopbilippm, 
Next they recounted the forces by them ſent againſ 
King Ant ioc hus, Perſes, and Ariſtonicus; as alſo how 
they had ſupported Antonius in the war to ſupprek the 
Pyrates ; with the ſeveral aids they had beſtow'd up- 
on Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey. They added the ſer- 
vices which more lately they had render d to the Ce- 
ſars, during their encampments and abode in 'theſe 
their territories, where our armies and their leaders, 
in all their progreſſes by land and water, were well 
accommodated, and all their ſtores carried after them, 
For, Byzantium was founded by the Greeks, in 
the extremity of Europe, upon a ſtreight which diſ- 
joins Europe and Aſia. Thither the founders were 
directed by an Oracle of the Pythian Apollo, who, 
when conſulted by them, were to build a city; te- 
plied, “ that they ſhould ſeek a ſituation oppoſite to 
<« the habitations of the blind-men ”. By this riddle 
the Chalcedonians were repreſented; for they, who 
were the firſt comers into thoſe parts, and had view'd 
the advantages of this ſhore, had yet ehoſen the op- 
polite and the worſt. Byzantium, in truth, ſtands up- 
on a fertile ſoil and a plentiful ſea z for, into het 
port are borne all thoſe infinite ſhoals of fiſh, which 
breaking out of the Euxin, ſhun the other * 
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they are ſcard by the rocks which under the water 
ſhoot from it. Hence, at firſt the gain and wealth 
of the Byzantines; but, afterwards preſs'd by the ex- 
ceſs of their impoſitions, they now beſought that 
the ſame might be aboliſh'd or abated. The Empe- 
ror too was their advocate, who repreſented them 
as late ſufferers in the war of Thrace, and in that 
of Boſphorus, and worthy to be reliev'd. They were 
therefore acquitted from tribute for five years. 

In the Conſulſhip of Marcus Aſinius and Marcus 
Acilius, a change of affairs for the worſe was gather'd 
to be portended from the frequency of Prodigies. The 
Enſigns of the ſoldiers and their tents were ſcorch'd 
with fire from heaven: a ſwarm of Bees pitch'd up- 
on the ſummit of the Capitol : children were born 
of compounded forms; and a Pig was farrow'd with 
the talons of a hawk. Amongſt the Prodigies it al- 
ſo was reckon'd, that the number of every order of 
Magiſtrates was then curtail'd z one of the Queſtors, 
one of the Ediles, a Tribune, a Pretor and a Con- 
ſul, being all decras d, within a few months. Bur, 
more particular was the fear of Arippina: ſhe was 
alarm'd by a ſaying of Claudius, utter d heedleſly in 
his wine, © that it was a fate upon him, to bear 
« the iniquities of his wives, and at laſt to puniſh 
* them”. Hence ſhe determin'd to be quick and 
prevent him; but firſt to deſtroy Domitia Lepida, up- 
on motives deri d from the pride and reſentments of 
women. Por Lepida, who was the daughter of the 
jounger Antonia, the great niece of Auguſt us, couſin 
german to Agrippins the elder, and ſiſter to Cueius 
Domitizs (once husband to the preſent Agrippina) 
accounted herſelf of equal nobiliry with the other': 
neither were they much differing 'in beauty, age or 
wealth: both proſtitutes in their perſons, infamous 
In their manners, aud violent in their tempers; nor 
kſs rivals in vices than in the luſtre and advantages 
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of their fortune,» Hence however aroſe the moſt ye. 
hement contention and ſtruggle, whether the aunt o 
mother ſhould acquire the aſcendant over the fpiri 
of Nero. Lepida labour'd to engage and govern his 
youthful mind, by careſſes and liberalities; while 4 
grippina, on the contrary, treated him with ſterneßz 
and threats; like one who would in truth confer the 
ſovereignty upon her fon, but not bear him for her 
ſovereign, % 
The crimes therefore charg'd upon Lepida\, were 
& that, by impious charms and imprecations, ſhe had 
© ſought to deſtroy the Emperor's Confort, and tht 
c by neglecting to reſtrain the tumultuous hehayj 
cc our of her bands of ſlaves in Calabria, ſhe diſturb1 
6 the publick peace of Italy”. For theſe imputs 
tions ſhe was doom'd to die, notwithſtanding” the lx 
bour'd oppoſition of Narciſſus, who was now become 
more and more diſtruſtful of AMrippina; infomuch 
that he is ſaid to have utter'd amongſt his intimate 
ſuch griefs and complaints as theſe; *“ that to bim. 
« ſelf nothing but certain deſtruction remain'd whe 
« ther Britannicus or Nero ſucceeded to the Empire; 
but ſuch towards him had been the favour of the 
« Emperor, that for the ſervice of his maſter be 
« would lay down his life, Under Claudius he had 
« procur'd the conviction and doom of Aeſſaliua and 
« of Silius: and under Nero (if Nero came to'reign) 
e there would be the like eauſes for the like at- 
« cuſation. If Britannicus was to ſucceed, neithet 
4 from that Prince had he any claim to favour; fince 
« he had, by the death of his mother, made room 
for a ſtep· mother, who by black and inſidious plots 
% was ruining all his houſe with fuch notable Wiel. 
« edneſs, that better it were he had never d. 
& vulg'd to the Emperor the proſtitutions of his for- 


free from proſtitution, as Pallas was wanne 


hows 
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« her adulterer; inſomuch that with no mortal could 
« any doubt remain; but to the luſt of rule ſhe 
4 poſtpon'd her fame, her modeſty, her perſon, 
« and all things”. Repeating theſe and the like 
ſpeeches, he tenderly embrac'd Britannicus, and ſup- 
plicated for him full and ſudden ripeneſs of age: 
now to the Gods, then to the young Prince, he lift- 
ed up his hands and pour'd out prayers, “ that he 
« might attain vigour of years; that he might ex- 
« terminate the enemies of his father, and even be 
« reveng'd on thoſe who ſlew his mother ”, 

Amidit all theſe mighty agitations and cares, Clau- 
dis was taken ill, and for the recovery of his health 
had recourſe to the ſoft air, and ſalubrious waters 
of Sinueſſa. It was then that Agrippina, long ſince bent 
vpon the parricide, and greedy of the preſent occaſion, 
well furniſh'd too as ſhe was with wicked agents 
conſulted concerning the quality of the poiſon: “ if 
« jt were ſudden and rapid in its operation, the dark 
« deed might thence be betray d: if one ſlow and 
« conſuming were adminiſter'd ; there was danger that 
© Claudius, when his end approach'd, and perhaps 


{© having the while diſcover'd the deadly fraud, would 


recall the tenderneſs and partiality of a father for 
« his fon ”. A ſubtle poiſon was therefore judg'd beſt, 
« ſuch as would diſorder his brain and not preſent» 


© ly kill“. An experienc'd artiſt in ſuch preparati- 


ons was choſen, her name Locuſtaz lately condemn'd 


for poiſoning, and one long entertain d amongſt the 
other machines of the Monarchy. By this woman's * 


Skill the poiſon was prepar'd : to adminiſter the ſame 
was the part of Halotus, one of the Eunuchs, ſtew- 
ard of the Emperor's table and his taſter, Indeed, all 
the particulars of this deed were ſoon afterwards ſo 
thoroughly known, that the writers of thoſe times 
are able to recount, © how the poiſon was ſeeth d 
* in a delicious me 
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cc from the natural ſtupidity of Claudius, or that he 
c was drunk, he felt not inſtantly the virulence of 
« the doſe” : A looſeneſs too at the ſame time ſeemd 
torelieve him, and to defeat the operation: Agripping 
became terribly diſmay'd z but, as her own life lay 
at ſtake, ſhe deſpis'd the ſtain and odium which muſt 
accompany her preſenr proceedings, and call'd in the 
aid of Xenophon the phyſician, whom the had already 
engag d in her guilty purpoſes. It is thought that 
he, as if he had meant to aſſiſt Claudius in his efforts 
to vomit, thruſt down his throat a feather dipt in 
outrageous poiſon 3 as one who well knew, that th; 
moſt daring iniquities are attempted with hazard, 
but accompliſh'd with rewards, . 

The Senate was in the mean time aſſembled, and 
the Conſuls and Pontiffs were offering vows for the 
recovery of the Emperor, when he was already dead; 
tho' coverings and reſtoratives were ſtill applied, till 
matters were diſposd for ſecuring the Empire to 
Nero. And firſt Agrippina perſonating unconquer: 
able ſorrow, and one who ſought on all hands for 
conſolation, claſp'd Britannicus in her arms, ſtil'd him 
« the genuine image of his father”, and, by vari- 
ons and feign'd devices, withheld him from leaving 
the chamber: there ſhe likewiſe detain'd Antonia and 
Octavia, his ſiſters 3 and, by poſting Guards, ſhut u 
all the paſſages: from time to time too ſhe declar'd, 
that the Prince was upon recovery; thence to en- 
courage the hopes of the ſoldiery, till the fortunate 
moment according to the calculations of the Aſtro- 
logers, were at hand. 

At laſt, on the thirteenth of October, at noon, the 
gates of the palace were unexpectedly thrown open, 
and Nero accompanied by Burrw, walk d forth to the 
cohort, which, according to the cuſtom of the wm 
was then — 1 guard. There, upon ſignification ma 
by the Prefect, he was recei vd with ſhouts of Joy. 10 
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inſtantly put into a litter. It is reported, that there 


were ſome who heſitated, diligently looking and fre- 


quently asking, where was Fritannieu ? but that, as 


no one appear d to propoſe him, they preſently em- 
braced ü which was offer d them. Thus Ne- 
70 was borne to the camp, where, after a ſpeech ſuit- 
able to the exigency, and the promiſe of a largeſs 
equal to that of the late Emperor his father, he was 
ſaluted Emperor. The declaration of the foldiers 
was follow'd and confirm'd by the decrees' of the Se- 
nate; nor was there any reluctancy in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces. To Claudius were decreed celeſtial honours, 
and the ſolemnity of his funeral the ſame as that of 
the deified Auguſtus z fince in it Agrippina would needs 
emulate the magnificence of her great grand-mother 
Livia. His teſtament however was not rehears'd in 
publick, leſt the preference there given from his own 
ſon to the ſon of his wife, might grate and affect the 
ſpirit of the populace, 8 


THE 


THIR TEENTH BOOK. 


HE firſt victim under the new Prince was Ju- 
nius Silanus Proconſul of Aſia, diſpatch'd un- 
known to Nero, by the fraud of Agrippina : 

not that he had provok'd his fate by any turbulence 
of ſpirit, having liv'd in ſuch ſlothful indolence, and 
even ſuch ſcorn, during the late reigns, that Caligu- 
la was wont to call him the golden ſheep. But Agrip: 
lind fear d that he might prove the avenger. of t 
murther of his brother Lucia Hlaum, by her former- 


ly 
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ly procurd: for, it was now the current rumour 3. 
mongſt the populace that, as Nero was ſcarce pai 
& his childhood, and by iniquity had acquir'd the 
« Empire; to him therefore was to be preferr'd ſuch 
& a man as Silauus, one of compos'd age, ſpotleſs in. 
c tegrity, noble, and (which was then highly priz) 
« deſcended from the Ceſars.”., For, he too was the 
great grandſon of Auguſtus. Such was the' cauſe of 
his doom: the inſtruments were Publius Celer a Ro- 
man Knight, and Hel:us the freedman, both employ 
to manage the Emperor's domeſtick revenue in Asa. 
By them the Proconſul had poiſon given him at x 
banquet, ſo openly, as if they meant not to difayoy 
the giving it. Nor was leſs haſte us'd to diſpatch 
Narciſſis, the late Emperor's freedman, whoſe bold 
invectives againſt Agrippina I have mentioned. In: 
rigorous priſon, and through the miſerable extremity 
of want, he was conſtrain'd to die; ſore againſt the 
mind of Nero, who, however he hitherto ſmother d 
his vices, bore a wonderful conformity to the temper 
of Narciſſus, profuſe and rapacious like his own. 

A torrent of ſlaughters was about to have follow'd, 
had not Afranius Burrus and Anneus Seneca prevented 
jr, Theſe were the governors of the Emperor's youth; 
two men, tho” engag'd in partnerſhip of power, yet 
by a rare inſtance, well united, different in their ac- 
compliſhments, but of equal weight and authority; 
Burras his inſtructor in leſſons of arms, and the gra- 
vity of manners; Seneca in the precepts of eloquence, 
and polite addreſs, In this office they help d and ſup- 
ported each other, the eaſier to manage between them 
the dangerous age of the Prince; or, if he rejected 
the purſuits of virtue, to reſtrain him at leaſt within 
the bounds of guiltleſs pleaſures. One conſtant firug: 
gle they had both to maintain, againſt the tempeſtu- 
ous ſpirit of Agrippina, who was tranſported with e- 
very luſt of lawleſs dominion, and, in her _ 
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wheld by Palas 3 the ſame who had led'Clakdins in- 
to that inceſtuous match,” then into the fatal adopti- 
on, and, by theſe counſels, into his own deſtruction. 
But Nero's temper was not ſuch as to be contrould 
by layes ; and Pallas too having exceeded the liber- 
ties of a ſlave manumiz d, had by his horrid arro- 
gance provok d Nero's diſguſt: upon Arippina how- 
ever, in publick, he accumulated all kinds of ho- 
nours; and, to a Tribune once, who, according to 
the diſcipline of the ſoldiery, defir'd the word, gave 
that of excellent mot her; by the Senate too were 
decreed her two lictors, with the character of 
Prieſteſs: to Claud ius. To him at the fame time was 
ordain'd a cenſorial funeral, and afterwards deifica- 
tion. ruhen DOS n gu. YET 
The day of burial, his funeral praiſes were pro- 
nounc'd' by Vero; and, whilſt he recounted ſedulouf- 
ly the antiquity of his lineage, the many Conſulſhips, 
the many triumphs of his anceſtors; othets as ſedu- 
louſly liſten'd: the diſplay too of his acquirements in 
Letters, was heard with attention and pleaſure; as 
alſo the obſervation, that during his reign no cala- 
mity from foreigners had befallen the ſtate. But 
when once he fell into a commemoration of the wiſ- 
dom, foreſight and providence of Claudius, not a 
ſoul could refrain from laughter; though the ſpeech 
was of Senecas compoling, and diſcover'd much ac- 
curacy and fineneſs; as he had, in truth, a beautiful 
genius, and a ſtile well ſuited to the taſte of that 
time. Old men, they who make it their recreation 
to draw parallels between the preſent and paſt, took 
notice, that Nero was the firſt Roman Emperor, who 
needed the aid of another man's eloquence: for, Ce- 
ſar the Dictator ſtood in rank with the moſt diftin- 
guiſh'd Orators; and Auguſtus had an eaſy and flow- 
Ing elocution, ſuch as became a Prince; Tiberius al- 
ſo poſſeſsd the art of marſhalling words; his ſenti- 
e | ments 
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ments too were ſtrong, and from policy it was thy 
ſometimes his expreſſions were obſcure: even the di. 
order'd ſpirit of Caligula impair'd not his addreſs ang 
energy in ſpeaking: nor was Claud ius wanting in e. 
legance of diſcourſe, whenever his diſcourſe was the 
effect of ſtudy. Nero from his early childhood had 
abandor'd his lively imagination to other occupations 
and diverſions, thoſe of graving, painting, finging, 
and managing the horſez at times too in compoſing 
poems, whence ſome ſeeds and grounds of ſcience ay. 
pear'd to have been in him. wa | 
Having finiſh'd this mimickry of mourning, he rs 
pair'd to the Senate, where, after an introduQicn 
concerning his eſtabliſhment in the Empire by the 
authority of the fathers, and the common concur. 
rence of the ſoldiery, he declar'd with what worthy 
purpoſes and upon what good examples he aſſumd 
the ſovereignty; that his youth being never ruffled 
nor engag d in any of the animoſities of civil wars 
or any domeſtick diſſentions, he brought with him 
no ſpirit of hatred, no ſenſe of injuries, not appetite 
of revenge. He then propos'd the ſcheme of his fi. 
ture rule, and in it avoided carefully all thoſe late 
meaſures of reigning which were ſtill freſh and odi- 
ous: for that he claim'd not the judgment and de- 
« cifion of affairs; nor would allow the ſhutting up 
& thoſe who were accus'd in the ſame houſe with 
“ their accuſers, and by it ſuſtain the impotent ty- 
< ranny of a few: nothing ſhould be faleable within 
« his walls, nor any acceſs there to the crooked 
ec plots and attempts of ambition: between his fami- 
cc iy and the republick a juſt diſtinction ſhould be 
« maintain'd: the Senate ſhould uphold her ancient 
« juriſdiction: Italy and all thoſe provinces, which 
« depended, by ſeparate allotment, upon the people, 
c ſhould apply only to the tribunal of the Conſuls 
« and by them procure acceſs to the Gigs: , 
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« himſelf he reſery'd what was eſpecially committed 


( to his truſt, the direction of the-armies.” 5 


— 
3 


d This declaration wanted no ſincerity, and by the 
eo WT Senate many regulations were made, agreeable. to 
e their own good liking 3. particularly. that no advocate 
would defend a cauſe for gift or payment, and that 
u thoſe who were deſign d Queſtors, ſhould be no lon- 
; WY ger oblig'd to exhibit publick ſhews of Gladiators. 
o WY All this was oppos d by Agrippina, as what reſcinded 
„de adds of Claudius; but the fathers prevail d, tho 


by ber contriyance, they were purpoſely aſſembled in 
the palace, that there poſted by a door behind a cure 
tain, ſecure from fight, ſhe might yet eaſily. overhear. 
Nay,' at a time when the Ambaſſadors from Arme- 
nia were pleading before Nero a cauſe of their! nati- 
on, ſhe was advancing, to aſcend the Imperial Tribu- 
nal, and to fit in joint judgment with the Emperor, 
if Seneca ſeeing all the reſt mute through fear, had 
not remember d him “ to deſcend and meet his mo- 
ther“. Thus, under the guiſe of filial reyerence, 
that publick diſgrace was prevented. _ | 


f 


At the end of the year, tidings were brought, by 
the fly ing alarms of - rumour, „that the Parthians 
« having broke out into freſh hoſtilities, had ſeiz d 
« Armenia and exterminated Rhadamiſtus „ who of- 
ten Sovereign of that Kingdom, and as often a fugi- 
tive, had now too quite abandon'd the war. At Rome 
therefore, a city fond of diſcanting upon the publick, 
they began to inquire, how a Prince ſcarce paſs'd 
his ſeventeenth year, could underrake ſo mighty a 
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* © charge, how encounter and repulſe ſuch a-potent 

de foe? what protection to the State from him, a 

nt “ youth govern'd by a woman? would he, upon this 

h Wy © occalion alſo, act by the miniſtry of his Tutors? | 
e, WH © would his Tutors fight battles, ſtorm towns, and | 
5, W e ax Fg ry on 

0 e contrary, alledg d, that it had thus better bap- 
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« pen'd, than if the weight and care of that war had 
cc fallen upon Claudius, under all the defects of old 
« age and ſtupidity, one who would have blindly o- 
cc bey'd the diftates of his ſlaves. Burris and Senecy 
ct were known for men of long and various ex 
« jn affairs: and to the Emperor himſelf how little 
« was wanting of mature age; when Pompey, in his 
cc eighteenth year, and Octavius Ceſar in his nine 
« teenth, each ſuſtain'd the weight of a civil war? 
cc by rulers more matters were 'acompliſh'd t 
cc lucky incidents and contrivance,' than by dint of 
cc arms and ftrength: Nero beſides would ſoon exhj- 
< bit a manifeſt proof, whether he employ'd worth 
ce or unworthy Counſellors; if his choice of a Gene, 
cc ral fell, without pique or partiality, upon a mn 
cc of ſignal reputation, rather than upon one that 
« was only wealthy, and truſted to favour and in- 
.cc trigues. f 
Whilſt theſe and the like diſcourſes employ d the 
publick, Nero, to ſupply the Legions in the Eaſt, or 
der'd recruits to be raigd through the neighbouring 
provinces, and the Legions themſelves to be poſted 
near to Armenia: as alſo that theſe ancient Kings, 
 Agrippa and Antiochws, ſhould make ready their for- 
ces, ſuch as might enable them to invade the territo 
ries of the Parthiansz and that bridges ſhould be 
forthwith made upon the Euphrates. To Ariſftobuls 
he moreover committed the leſſer Armenia; and the 
region of Sophenus to Sohemuw, with the enſigns of 
Royalty and title of Kings. There aroſe likewiſe to 
Vologeſes a competitor for his Crown; his own fot, 
' Vardanes: hence the Parthians withdrew from Arme- 
nia, yet ſo as if they meant to return, and only poll 
pod the war. ; PEA 


But, in the Senate, all this was extolVd above mes 
fare, by ſuch as voted, © that days of publick ſuppl 
tions ſhould be decreed to the Gods; that on thok 
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« publick days the Prince ſhould wear the triumphal 
« robe 3 that he ſhould enter the city in the pomp of 
« ovation, that to him a ſtatue ſhould be erected of 
« the ſame bulk with that of Mars the avenger, and 
jn the ſame temple.” Beſides their habitual prone- 
neſs to flattery, they ſincerely rejoic'd that, for the 
reconqueſt of Armenia, he had preferr'd Domitius Cor- 
bulo, whence a door ſeem'd to be open'd for the re- 
ward of virtue and merit. - The forces in the Eaſt 
were ſo divided, that part of the auxiliaries, with 
two Legions, were to remain in Syria, under the 
command of Numidins Quadratus governor of the pro- 
vincez an equal number of Romans and allies were 
aſſign d to Corbulo, with an addition of the cohorts, 
and other troops which winter'd in Cappadocia. - The 
confederate Kings were order d to obey either, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the war: but their af- 
ſections were much more devoted to Corbulo; who, 
in order to take advantage of fame, which in all new 
enterpriſes has ever moſt powerful influence, march d 
with expedition, and at Egeas a city of Cilicia, was 
met by 2uadratus, who advanc'd purpoſely thus far, 
leſt Corbulo, if he had enter'd Syria to receive his 
forces there, ſhould draw upon himſelf the eyes of 
al men; grand as he was in his perſon, a magnifi- 
cent ſpeaker, and, beſides the eſteem of his wiſdom 
and great experience, even things empty in them- 
ſelves, his air and faſhion ſerv'd powerfully to recom- 


mend him. 10 


Both however warn'd Yologeſes by meſſages, ; to 
© prefer peace to war, and by delivering hoſtages to 
preſerve towards the Roman people that reverence 
© which was wont to be paid by his anceſtors ”. V. 
logeſes too, in order to make the more effectual prepa- 
tions for war, or to remove under the name of ho- 
ſtages, ſuch as he ſuſpected of aiming at che Diadem, 
Jielded the moſt illuſtrious of the family of Arſacides : 
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they were rectiv'd by Hifgerarthe Centurion, Who had 
been for this very end Uifpatcli'd to the King by Ay 
midi. When this became known'to'Corbato, he of. 
derd Arrius Varus, Prefect of a Cohort, to go and 
take them; hence a' quartel aroſe between the Centy. 
rion and the Prefett; but, to prevent the ſame? from 
being the ſport of foreign nations; to the hoſtage; 
themſelves and deputies who conducted them, the 
decifion of the difference was committed: and they 
preferred the ptetenſions of Corbulb, in regard: of his 
ate exaltation, and even from a certain biaſs in the 
hearts of our enemies. A ſeurce this of diſcord be. 
tween the Generals: Numidim complain'd that he 
was bereft of what he had by his own counſels ab 
chiev'dz and Corbulo, on the contrary, | maintains 
that the King had not inclin'd to yield hoſtages til 
he himſelf being appointed to conduct the war; had 
chang'd his hopes into fear. Mero, to compaſe ther 
Jartings, order'd- publick declaration to be made, 
that for the ſucceſsful conduct of Quadrat- and 
c Corbulo, the laurel ſhould be annext to their faſces 
«Theſe tranſactions, though they reach d into the year 
of the ſucceeding Conſuls, 1 have thus laid toge⸗ 
ther. © Ai nog ei DITA THT BN 
The fame year, Nero applied to the Senate for a 
ſtatue to his father Domitius and for the Gnu 
ornaments to Aſcanius Labeo, Who had been his Tu- 
tor. Statues to himſelf of ſolid filver and gold be 
retus d, and oppos'd ſuch who propos'd them ; and, 
notwithſtanding an'ordinatice of Senate, that Ahe Neat 
for the future thould begin on December, the month 
4n which Mero was born, he preſetwd the ancient ſo- 
lemnity of beginning the year with the firſt ß. Jt 
nuary. Neither would he admit à eriminab pro ſecu- 


tion againſt Carinas Celer the Senator, upon the c. 


euſation of a ſlave ; nor agdiaſt Tuns Denſus, ofthe 
- Equeſtrian Order, charg'd as à delinquenb ſeh bt 


devotion to Britannicus. nnn 
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In the Conſulſhip of Mro and Lucius Ant iſtius, 
1s the Magiſtrates were ſwearing upon the acts of 
the Emperors, he withheld Antiſtius his collegue from 
ſuear ing upon his: an action copiouſſy extoll'd by the 
fathers, with deſign that his youthful ſpirit, firſt ani- 
mated by the glory reſulting from light things, might 

eed to court the ſame in things which were great 

er. There follow'd an inſtance of his mercy. towards 
plautius Lateranns, formerly degraded from the or- 
der of Senator for {dultery with A alina, but now 
by Nero reſtor' d: and he choſe to make many profeſ- 
ſions of clemency in the frequent 1 which Se- 
mea the compoſer, either to manifeſt what worthy 
counſels he gave, or in oſtentation of his own wit, 
utter d in puhlick by the mouth of the Emperor. 
la the mean while, the authority of his mother 
became by little and little flighted and impair'd: for 
Nero having fallen into à paſſion for à franchiz d 
Damfel, ber name Ace, at the ſame time aſſum'd 
as confidents in his amour @:ho and Claudius Sxnec io ; 
the firſt. of a Conſular. family, the other à ſon of one 
of the Emperor's freedmen'z| two youths of (graceful 
perſons, wha firſt, unknown. to his mother, and then 
in ſpight af her, had by fellowſhip.in luxury and ſe- 
cret pleaſures crept into an unbounded/intimacy with 
him: nox did even his ſevereſt miniſters thwart this 
intrigue ; when with a woman of low condition, to 
the injury of no man, the Prince ſatisſied his youth» 
ful inclinations and pleaſutes: for, Octavia his wife, 
however illuſtrious in her birth, however celebrated 
for her virtue, he intirely. nauſeated : Whether ſrom 
a certain fatality; entirely blind and unagcountable, 
or that forbidden purſuits are more prevalent-and at- 
tractiye. Hence it was dreaded that, had he been 
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But Agrippina ſtorm'd; & that a manumis'd fly; 
cc was become her competitreſs, and a handinaid her 
« daughter-in-law ”, with other the like angry invee. 
tives of an incensd woman: nor would ſhe 'praftice 
the leaſt patience til! her ſon were reclaim d by being 
aſham'd or ſurfeited; tho' the fouler her reproachez 
were, the more vehemently the fir'd his paſſion: 6 
that, overcome at laſt by its ſuperiour force, he ſhook 
off all reverence for his mother, and ſurrender him. 
ſelf intirely to Seneca, who had a friend named 4s. 
menus Serents that had hitherto cloak d the Prince 
paſſion - for Acte, by feigning one of his own, and 
furniſſi d his name, that in it he might openly pre 
ſent to her Whatever Nero in ſecret beſtow'd upon 
her. And now Arippina changing her arts and ad. 
dreſs, aſſaibd his youthful ſpirit with ſoftneſs and 
blandiſhments : ſhe offer d him © her own chamber, 
c that there, and even within her own arms, he might 

« more covertly accompliſh whatever the warmth of 
cc his youth and ſovereign fortune prompted him to”, 
She even acknowledg'd her unſeaſonable rigour, and 
tender'd him the diſpoſal of all her wealth; which 
was not far ſhort of the Imperial treaſures :-* as ſhe 
had lately been over ſtricd in checking her ſon, ſo 
now ſhe was become beyond meaſure” fubmiſſive and 
condeſcending. This ſudden change deceiv d not Ne- 
ro; and his cloſeſt friends dreading it, beſought him, 
< to beware of ſnares from a woman always implaca- 
« ble; and then both implacable and diſſembling. It 
happen'd about that time, that as Vero was ſuryeying 
the precious ornaments, in which the. wires and mo- 
-thers of the Emperors: were wont to ſhine, he choſe 
out rich raiment with many jewels, and ſent them 2 
preſents to his mother: nor were the ſame au) wiſe 
inted, ſinee the choiceſt things and ſuch as others 
paſſionately covet, were by him, unask d, preſented to 
her: but Agrippina wax d violent and aid, © gy 
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« theſe 15 the adorning of her perſon was not in- 
« tended, but rather her excluſion from all beſides; and 
« her ſon would thus divide with her what he had 
« wholly receiv'd from her. Nor were there wanting 
« thoſe who related theſe her words with aggravations. 
Nero therefore provoked with thoſe who manag'd 
ind upheld the imperious ſpirit of Agrippina, diſmiſs'd 
Pallas from the employment which he had receiv'd 
from Claudius, and in it had acted like the ſovereign 
director of the Empire: it is reported that, as he de- 
rted the palace, attended by a mighty throng of fol- 
wers, Nero ſaid not unpleaſantly; “ Pallas is going 
« to abdicate his ſovereignty . Pallas had, in truth, 
ſtipulated , „ that he ſhould be queſtion'd for no 
« part of his — behaviour; and, ſor his accounts, 
« the publick ſhould have no more demands upon him, 
« than he upon the publick”. After this Agrippina 
quite abandon'd her ſelf to a ſtile of threats and ter- 
rors, nor ſpar'd ſhe to utter them in the Emperor's 
hearing: ſhe even declar'd, © that Britannicus was now 
« grown up, the true and natural deſcendent from 


Claudius, and worthy to aſſume the Empire of 


« his father; an Empire which one, who was a ſon 
« only by adoption and ingraftment, << 5 by oy 
“ ling upon his own mother: for her ſelf z ſhe y 
« conſented that all the crying calamities brought 
“ upon that unhappy houſe, ſhould be laid open 
« to the world ; that firſt in the liſt ſhould appear 
« her own inceſtuous marriage with her uncle, her 
* own guilt in poiſoning her husband: one only con- 
© ſolation, by the providence of the Gods and her 
« own, remain'd to her, that her ſtep-ſon was ſtill 
left alive: with him ſhe would repair to the camp; 
* -where, on one ſide, would be heard the daughter 
« of Germanicus, on the other Burras and Seneca, 
© the firſt with his maim'd hand, the ſecond with 
* the ſtile of a pedagogue; both engag d in +. 
| te 
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cc teft with her about the ſovereign rule of hum 
« kind”. At the ſame time ſhe roſs'd her menzc. 
ing hands, accumulated reproaches, invok'd the dei. 
fied Claudius, with the manes of the Silani, and of 
ſo _ others whoſe murders ſhe had in vain per 
rated. | | N. 
All this alarm'd Nero; and as the following dy 
was that of the nativity of Britannica, who oh it 
accompliſh'd his fourteenth year; he revolv'd, with. 
in himſelf, now upon the violent ſpirit of his mother, 
then upon the promiſing genius of that youth, of 
which, during the late Feſtival of the Saturnalia, he 
had given a remarkable ſpecimen, and by it acquir. 
ed univerſal eſteem. Beſides other ſports, . on that cc. 
caſion, amongſt them and others of the like age and 
condition; as they drew lots who ſhould be Kings of 
the play, the lot fell upon Nero: he therefore, in 
that quality, gave to all the reſt diſtin command, 
yet ſuch as expos d them to no ridicule : but that to 
Britannicus was, to ſtand forth in the center of the 
company, and there begin ſome ſong. From attempt. 
ing this task he hop'd the boy would become an ob- 
ject of laughter, untrain'd as he was even in the parts 
of ſober converſation, much more in the rants of 
drunkards. Britannicus, however with an addrefs 
ſteady and undiſtur'b d, rais'd his voice to ſome verſes 
which imported, how <* he was bereft of his natural 
« inheritance and the Imperial power. Hence be 
drew compaſſion from thoſe who heard him, which 
was the more unreſtrain'd for that their gaiety and 
the night had baniſh'd hypocriſy. Nero was (truck 
with the invidious application, and grew into fill 
more mortal hate: but, however urg'd to diſpatch 
by the menaces of Agrippina, yer as his brother we 
without crime, and openly he dard not command 
his execution, he ſet about a ſecret machination? be 
order d poiſon to be prepar d; and as his 


agent in it 
employ'd 
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employ' d Julius Pollio Tribune of a Pretorian Cohort, 
in whoſe cuſtody was kept ſhe who was under con- 
demnation for poiſoning, Locuſta, ſamous for many 
black iniquities in that art. For, as to any obſtacle from 
thoſe who were neareſt about the perſon of Britanni- 
gu, care had been long ſince taken that they ſhould be 
ſuch as were to have no ſenſe of common honeſty, or 
conſcience 'of their faith and duty. The firſt poiſon 
he took was even adminiſter'd by the hands of his go- 
yernors, but without effect, being voided in a looſneſs; 
whether in it ſelf it wanted energy, or to prevent a 
diſcovery by its ſudden rage, had been qualified. Ne- 
ro, who was impatient of a ſlow progreſs in his cruel - 
ty, threatn'd terribly the Tribune, and was dooming 
the Sorcereſs to execution, “ for that whilſt they 
« only apprehended the outcries of the people, and 
« were meditating ways to acquit themſelves, they 
« poſtpon'd-the ſecurity of the Prince”. Hence they 
undertook 'to prepare a doſe which, ſudden'as a dag» 
ger, ſhould diſpatch him ; and in a chamber next to 
the Emperor's, the deadly potion-was ſeeth'd, com- 
pounded of ſeveral poiſons, all of experienc'd rapidity. 
At meals, it was the manner of the children of 
Princes, accompany'd with other young Nobles, to be 
ſery d in a ſitting poſture, in the ſight of their neareſt 
kindred, at a ſeparate table, and more ſparingly co- 
rer d. While Britannicus was thus at meat, the op- 
— was taken: but, for as much as whatever 
eat or drank, was firſt tried by a ſpecial officer of 
his, a taſter ; to the end therefore that neither this 
uſage might be omitted, nor by the death of both 
the iniquity. be detected, the guile was thus concerts 
ed. To Britannicus drink was preſented, ſuch h was 
E all infection, and tried by theater, 
ſealding hot, and for that reaſon ret" by 


Britannicus: hence it was qualified with cold Water, 


wherein: the poiſon was pour'dz which Neiz d alf bis 
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orgaas with ſuch ſudden efficacy, that he way at once 
bereft of ſpeech and life. Fear and trembling po 
ſeſs d his companions ſuch too as comprehended not 
the myſtery, made inſtantly off, hut thoſe of d 
diſcernment remain d, with their eyes find ted 
upon Mere; who, as he Jay in à reclining poſture, 
declar'd, with the air of one utterly ignorant, & that 
« it was a uſual fit of the falling ſickneſs, with which 
e Britannicws from his early childhood had been a. 
<« flicted ; and by degrees his fight and underſtanding 
« would return”. But, in Agrippina ſuch tokens of 
dread and conſternat ion of ſpirit broke out, the by 
diſguis'd looks ſhe labour d to ſmother the fame, that 
it was manifeſt ſhe was as much a ſtrauger to the 
m of Britanyicws as was his own ſiſter Offavia; 
nes by his death ſhe was ſenſible, that her kat 
refuge was ſnatch'd from her, and ſaw here an 4 
wakening example of parricide before her. Even 0c: 
tavia, however raw in years, had learnt to hide un- 
der difſimulation her grief and tenderneſs, and very 
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other affection of her ſoul. 80 after a ſhort Wence, 
reſum d. 


the pleaſantry of the entertainment was 

| a one and the ſame night were ſern the! un- 
 kimely fate of Britannicus and his funeral pile; for 
beforehand had been prepar'd all the appointments 
for his burial, which it ſelf proy'd but moderate and 
ſtinted. In the Field of Mars, however, his remains 
were repolited, during ſueh tempeſtuous rains ud the 
e beliey'd to be denunciations af the wrath 
the Deities againſt the crying deed 4 a dend which + 
yet was in the judgment of many men, eiu d 40 
pardon, whilſt they conſider d the wonted diffeations 
eternally happening between rival brothers, aud the 
nſocial and incommunicable genius of ſunereiguti . 
It is related by moſt of the writers of thaſe times, 
that, for ſome time before the murder, e nd 
defiled the youth by frequent couſtupration: ſo _ 
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crarings of her inherent avitice, the was on all han 
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this death of his, however difpatch'd during the in- 
nolable hoſpitality of the table, and fo precipſtately 
that to his ſiſter not a moment was allow'd for a 
laſt embrace, and under the eye of his capital ene- 
my, could not for all this appear too early incurrd, 
nor even cruelly inflictec; tho? by it the laſt branch 
of the Clandian race was extirpated, fince it was a 
branch vitiated by unnatural pollution before it pe- 
riſh'd by poiſon. Nero, by an edict, juſtified the haſty 
difpatch of the obſequies: the ſame, he ſaid, was the 
inſtitution of our anceſtors, <* preſently to withdraw 
from the eyes of the publick the coarſes of ſach 
« as fell before their prime, nor to ſtay to lengthen 
« the ſolemnity by pomp and funeral orations: he 
«© too in Britannicm had loſt the ſupport of a bto- 
© ther; hence all his ſurviving hopes reſted folely 
jn the Commonwealth, and hence with the gene 
« tenderneſs ought the Senate and people to cherif 
« Prince, who alone ſurviv'd of a family born to 
« ſuſtain ſovereignty”. de de. 

He then diſtinguiſh'd' his moſt noted friends with 
great donations: nor were there wanting ſuch as fe. 
rerely cenſur d ſome, who, notwithſtanding: their a- 
vow'd gravity and uprightneſs, were yet parting . 
mongſt themſelves, like ſpoils taken in war, the pof- 
ſeſſions of Brit annicm, his palaces in Rome, and bis 
mannors and villas — Italy: othets bfliey'd, 
that they were conſtrain'd to accept them, by the att» 
thoriry of the Emperor, who ſtung with the guilt of 
his own eotiſcience,” Hop'd that "Mis"cfimes would be 
orerlook'd, if by largeſſeſs he could engage in His inte- 
reſt the moſt powerful men in the ſtate. But nis rhids 
ther s wrath, no liberalities however noble; couft: 
ſwage: ſhe was ſill careſſing Ofavia, THIN Holding fe 
cret cabals with her conſidents; and, beſides the uf, 
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great deſign to ſupport: the Tribunes and Centuri. 
ons ſhe receiv'd with great court and affability, and 
to the quality and merit of ſuch of the virtuous nohi. 
lity as even then remain'd, ſhe paid diſtinguiſh'd ho- 
nour : as if ſhe were thus ſtudying to create a party 
and find a leader. Theſe her meaſures were known 
to Nero; and therefore the guards which attended t 
her gate (a preheminence which ſhe held as con- 
ſort to the late Emperor, and had continued to her, 
as mother to this) were by his order withdrawn, to- 
gether with the band of Germans which, as an ad- 
ditional honour, had been join'd to the former: more- 
over, to prevent her being follow'd by ſuch a throng 
of courtiers, he ſeparated her habitation from his, and 
convey'd her into the houſe which had belong'd to 
Antonia: there, as often as he viſited her, he went 
always ſurrounded with a crowd of officers, and af 
ter the ſhort ceremony of returning her ſalute, imme 
diately departed. | | 
Of all mortal things there is nought ſo unſtable and 
tranſitory, as the name of power which ſtands not up- 
on its own native vigour and balis : inſtantly the houſe 
of Agrippina was deſerted 3. none appear d to give her 
conſolarion, none to viſit her, except ſome few La. 
dies; and whether from affetion or hate they did it, 
is uncertain. Amongſt theſe was Junia Silana, (he 
who was by J4ſſalina divorc'd- from Cains Silixs, u 
above I have recounted z a Lady ſignal in her quality, 
beauty, and lewdneſs, and one for a long while, ve 
ry dear to Azrippina: but, between them- afterwards 
ſecret heartburnings and reſentments aroſe z for' that 
Sextins Africanus, a noble youth, purpoſing to eſpouſe 
Silana, was diverted by Agrippina, who urgd, “ that 
E the was lewd, and paſt her prime”: not that ſhe 
meant to reſerve Africanus for her ſelf, but leſt by 
marrying Silana, he ſhould, as ſhe had no children, 
with her poſleſs all her wealth. Silaza, who thoogh 
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the ſaw a proſpect of vengeance, inſtructed two of 
her own creatures, urius and Calviſius, to accuſe 
her: neither did ſhe atrack her with ſtale charges of- 
ten before alledg'd, ſuch “ as her bewailing the fate 
« of Britannicus, and publiſhing the wrongs done to 
« 0Ravias but with deſigns to ſtir up Rubellius Plau- 
« tus to effect a revolution in the ſtate; a nobleman 
« who, by his mother, was in blood as nigh as Nero, 
« to the deified Auguſtus : that by eſpouſing him and 
« inveſting him with Empire, ſhe meant once more 
« to ſeize the Commonwealth. All this was by 
Iturixs and Calviſius imparted to Atimetus freedman 
to Domitia Nero's aunt, Atimetus overjoy'd at the 
diſcovery (for between Agrippina and Domitia a paſ- 
ſonate competition was maintain d) inſtigated Paris 
W the player; who was alſo Domitia's freedman, to pro- 
ceed with all haſte to the Emperor, “and there, in 
« tragical colours, to announce the crime.” 

It was far in night, and Nero was waſting the re- 
mainder in carouſing, when Paris enter'd, who elſe 
was wont at ſuch ſeaſons to heighten the voluptuous 
zayeties of the Prince: but now, with a face care- 
fully fram'd into ſadneſs, he laid before Nero a mi- 
nute and orderly detail of the conſpiracy, and by it 
ſo thoroughly affrighted him, that he not only deter- 
mined the death of his mother and of P/autus, but 
aſo to remove Burrus the captain of his guards, as 
one who ow'd his promotion to the favour of Agrip- 
pina, and would be ready to return her the like good 
office, We have it upon the authority of Fabius 
Riſticus, © that to Cecinna Thuſcus a codicil was alrea- 
* dy diſpatch'd, entruſting him with the command of 
the Pretorian bands; but that through the credit 
and mediation of Seneca, Burri rctain'd his dig- 
* nity.” According to the account of Cluvims and 
Pliny, no jealouſy was entertain'd concerning the fi- 
clit of the Preiect: but, it muſt be own'd that Fa- 
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bius manifeſts a conſtant zeal to extolt ue by 
whoſe friendſhip his own. fortune -flouriſh'd : as my 
own- purpoſe is to follow the general conſent of 3 
thors, ſo L ſhall infert under the name of each whet 
ever they diverſly. publiſh, Nero poſſeſs'd with dreat 
and with a _- 2 — his mother, coul 
not be brought to defer his cruel purpoſes, till ay. 
ru undertook for her execution, in caſe ſhe wers 
convicted of the imputed crimes? © but, to every 
«© one, whoever it were, a liberty of defence, be ſiih 
„ muſt be granted; how much more to a mother} 
« Nor, in truth, againſt her did any accuſers app, 
« but only the hearſay of one man, and by hit 
© brought from the houſe of her enemy: a 
<« too which the circumſtances and unſeaſonable{ hou 
contributed to refute: it was during the dead 
« darkneſs and ſolitude of the night, and during 4 
« night ſpent in the feſtivity of banquetting, whe 
<« all things conſpir'd to produce only raſu judgment 
« and uncertainty.” __—__ 21. 
The Emperor's fears being thus in ſome meaſure if 
ſwaged and day return'd,; recourſe was had to Apip 
pins her ſelf ; that having notified to her the ſeveral 
charges againſt her, ſhe might invalidate the ſame; 
or bear the puniſiment: theſt orders were perſomi 
by Burris, in the preſence of Stneca': there attended 
likewiſe ſome of the Em 's freedmen; to Watch 
his diſcourſe. Burr, after he had to her explain 
her crimes, and given her the names of thoſe wh6 
alledg d them, proceeded to high words and menace. 
Agrippins retain' d ſtill the wonted fierceneſꝭ of h 
ſpirit: © Lwonder not, ſaid ſhe, that tu Man 0 
never bore a child, the tender affestions of ame 
« ther are thus unknowne for, in truth, chileten 
« are not ſo eaſily changd by theit parents, as by 1 
“ harlot are her adoiterers: nor, becauſe Arta 
W 
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« whole fortunes, proſtitute themſFhves, for their laſt 
« reſource, to gratj fy the vengeance of an old wo» 
s man, by turning my accufersz does it th 
4 follow that I am to undergo the foul infamy 
« parricide, or that any apprehenfiops ſhould thence 
« alarm the mind of Ceſar. As to Domitie, I would 
« thank her even for all the efforts of her enmity to 
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4 Nero, ſhe would ſtrive to exceed me. At preſent, 
« by the miniſtration of Arimetns her {x and of 
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„(ber the but ſhe in trimmin 
« the canals of her villa at Baie, 1 a time 1 1 
« my councils and management he was ado 


« the Claudian name, inveſted with the Pr ws 

« authority, defign'd to the Confulſhip; and all pe] 

ther meaſures taken. proper for acquiring him the 

„Empire. In ſhort, produce the perſon, who gan 

« charge me, either with attempting | the faith of the 

„guards at Rome, or with ing the allegianc 
the provinces, or with ſubornin 1 n 

* and freedmen to treaſon againſt his perſon. 

« the reign of Britannicus, indeed, had 1 de 1 Under 
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* but, were Plautus or any other to gain the ſupream 
* rule, and thence a power of pronouncing judgment 
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truſted her ſelf, nor of his engagements to gratituge 
like one who could reproach him for want of it; bye 
inſiſted that vengeance ſhould be done upon her accu. 
ſers, recompences be conferr'd on her friends; an; 
obtain'd both. To. Fenixs Rufus was granted the {y. 
perintendance of proviſions; to Aruntins Stella the 
direction of the publick ſhews, which the Emperor 
was preparing to exhibit; and to Cains Balbilus the 
government of Egypt: that of Syria was aflign 
to Publius Anteius ; but by various feints and ftrats. 
gems he was, from time to time eluded of the 
and at laſt detain'd for good and all at Rome. Silas 
was ſent into exile: Calviſius too and Iturim were 
baniſh'd : upon Atimetus capital pains were inflicted: 
but Paris was of too prevalling 2 to the 
Emperor in his debauches, to be ſubjected to punif- 
ment, Plautus was for the preſent paſs'd over in 
filence, $429 3306 iq; 
A charge was thereafter brought againſt Palla and 
Burr, © for having engag d in a deſign of-adyanc- 
« ing to the Empire Cornelius Hilla, in regard of his 
<< ſplendid deſcent and alliance with Claudius”, ha 
ſon-in-law he was, having eſpous'd his daughter 4 
tonia. This accuſation was ſupported by one Petus, 
a fellow infamous for buſily promoting confiſcations 
in the exchequer, and. purchaſing the effects of ſuch 
as were condemn'd : equally. notorious too, upon this 
occaſion, was the vanity and falſhood of his allegati 
ons: and yet, the apparent innocence; of Pallas prov 
not ſo well pleaſing, as his arrogance proy d ſhock- 
ing: for, upon, naming to him thoſe of his freedmen 
who were faid to have been his accomplices, he an- 
ſwer'd, © that at home he never us'd any other wa) 
ce of ſignify ing his pleaſure than ſometimes by a nod; 
c ſometimes by a motion of his hand; or, if his com- 
« mands conſiſted of many particulars, he then com 
<<, mitted the ſame to writing: ſo that, at ell as 
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& yentures, he ever avoided to mix in diſcourſe witli 
« his domeſticks”. Burris, notwithſtanding he was 
zrraign'd, ſate and voted with the other judges : and 
upon the accuſer the doom of baniſhment was in- 
fictcd. His duplicates too were burnt, the inſtru- 
nents by which he was wont to eraft ſreſh pay- 
ment to the cancell'd claims of the exchequer. 

Towards the cloſe of the year; was remov'd the 
hand of men which, as a guard; was wont to attend 
it the celebration of the publick plays; thence to 
exhibit a more plauſible appeatance of popular liber- 
ty; as alſo to preſerve the ſoldiery from tainting their 
diſcipline by the diflolute licentiouſneſs of the theatre $ 
and moreover . to prove, whether the populace would 
« (till retain the ſame modeſty of behaviour, now 
the guards were remoy'd”. At the admoniti- 
ons of the ſbuthſayers, the Emperot - purified the 
city by luſtration ; for that the temples of Jupiter 
and Minerva had been ſtruck with lightning. 

In the conſulſhip of Quintus Voluſius and * Publins 
Kidio, while profound quiet reign'd all over the Em- 
pire abroad, abominable revellings prevail'd at Rome; 
under the leading of Nero; who diſguis'd in the has 
bit of a ſlave, went toaming about the ſtreets and 
ſcour'd the publick inns and ſtews, follow'd by a ſet 
f companions who ſeizd as prey whatever ſtood ex- 
pos d to ſale, aud aſſaulted whomſoever they met; and 
ill theſe violences were committed upon people ſo 
mappriz'd'of the author, that he himſelf was once 
wounded and bore the ſcar in his face. When af. 
terwards it came to be divulg d, that it was the Em- 
peror who rioted thus; and as freſh outrages were 
dally done to men and ladies of illuſtrious quality $ 
tie name of Nero being once us d to watrant licen- 
louſneſs, was falſly aſſum' d as a cloak by others, and 
many with their own ſeparate gangs boldly prattis'd 
the ſame exceſſes: ſo that ſuch were the nightly com · 
Fart | Ee buſth« 
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hnſtions at Rome, as if the city had been ſtorm d md 
the inhabitants taken captive, Julius Adontanuu, oy 
in the rank of Senators but hitherto inveſted with 30 
Magiſtracy, having caſually encounter'd the Prince ig 
the dark, refolutely repuls'd his aſſaults z and after. 
wards diſcovering him, implor'd his forgiveneſs; by, 
as if he had reproach'd the Emperor, by owning tha 
he knew him, he was compell'd to die. Thencefor- 
ward, however, Nero became more fearſal, and ig 
theſe his rambles fortified himſelf with a party of 
foldiers and a great train of Gladiators theſe ip 
terpos'd not in the beginning of a fray, nor whil 
the ſame continued but moderately high ; as if it 
were only a quarrel between particulars, and tho 
were unconcern'd: but, if fuch as were infulted, u. 
fiſted with vigour, inſtantly the men of arms fell on: 
nay, at the diverſions of the theatre, the ſeveral 
ties that favour'd particular players, were by I 
turn'd into hoſtile faftions, encountering as it wer 
in battel; animated as they were by the influence of 
impunity add rewards : beſides , he greedily attend 
ed thoſe broils, fometimes canceal'd, and often a5 a 
ayow'd ſpectator. Theſe tumults went on, till the 
people being heated and rent into diſſentions, and 
commotiĩons ſtill more terrible no other 
remedy was found but that of driving the ply: 
out of Itely, and of recalling the foldiers to gun 
the theatre. | 09 r ,d bd 

About the fame time the Senate had under ct 
fideration the inſolence and baſe dealings of the Frets 
men towards their Lords and it was demanded wi 
great eagerneſs, « that to patrons a privilege: ſho 
de granted of revoking the liberty af ſuch as We 
« gratefully ud it”. For this many were rei 
to vote ; but, the Conſuls were afraid to ptopoſ 
the queſtion, without apprizing the Prince : they b. 
ever acquainted him by writing with che concurs” 
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Maſs of the Senate, and conſulted him whether he 
would be declar'd the author of this decree, which 
ws opposd by ſo few. They laid before him the 
reaſonings on both ſides: ſome urg d with great ve- 
hemence and reſentment, “that, fince their inveſti- 
u tyre with Ii to ſuch an exceſs of inſolence 
« they had ſoar'd, that they ſcarce allowd their pa- 
u trons the common treatment of equals, bur aſſail'd 
« them with inſults and violence, ſpurn'd at thelt 
« motjons in the Senate, lifted 5 — hands againſt 
« them, threaten'd them with blows ; and with out- 
« rageous impudence warm d their patrons from pro- 
*« ſecuting the delinquencies of theſe their former 
K faves. And, in truth, what higher ſatisfaction ot 
« amends was permitted to the abus d patron, than 
« to baniſh his criminal freedmen an hundred miles 
« off, into the pleaſant confines of Campania? In 
« every other circumſtance and tranſaftion between 
© them, their conditions were equal, and the privi- 
« leges of the freedmen the ſame with thoſe of his 
« patron, It was therefore expedient to arm the pa- 
©« tron with ſome prerogative not to be deſpis d: 
« nor could it be deem'd any grievance upon flaves 
„ manurnis'd, to preſerve their liberty by the ſame 
4 qutiful obſervances by which they attain'd it. And, 
for thoſe already notoriouſly guilty, it was but 
« juſt to remand them to the yoke of fervitude 3 that 
through their example, fear might curb ſuch as 
© benefirs could not amend” | TY 

On the other ſide it wes argued, *© the tranſgreſſi- 
« on of a few oyght to prove pernicious only to 
* themſelves, and nothing be derogated from the 
* eſtabliſtyd rights of all ; for that they were a bo- 
* dy widely diffus'd : from thence in a good meaſure 
© the tribes were ſupplied, and the colleges of ſcribes 
4 often fill'd : from the ſame ſource the ſeveral 
# officers atending the Magiſtrates and Pontifly; and 
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* from - thence: too the city cohorts were enroll; 
«© nor from any other original did a multituqe of 
* Knights and many Senators derive their pedigree, 
% Now if from the ſeveral ranks of the community 
« the deſcendents of freedmen were ſeparated, there 
« would quickly be diſcover'd a manifeſt ſcaręity of 
ſuch as were originally free. Not without good 
tc ground had our anceſtors, when they aſcertain 
« the diſtinction and privileges of the three orden, 

{© awarded undiſtinguiſh'd liberty to all men: be- 

F« ſides there were two kinds of manumiſhon appointed 

« on purpoſe to reſerve a latitude for revoking lj. 

tec berty, where the grant was repented, or for the 

be exerciſe of freſh generoſity, by rendring the fayour 

« jrrevocable; thoſe who had not been by their p. 

«- tron regularly freed before the Pretor, remain 

i ſtill bound to him by. a certain tye of ſervitude; 

& every patron muſt examine carefully the merit of 

t ſuch as he meant to diſcharge, and grant with del. 
s beration an immunity, which once granted he could 
* never annull”, . This opinion prevail'd z and Nerv 
wrote to the Senate, that they ſhould try the offences 
of freedmen ſingly, whenever they were proſecuted by 
their patrons but in nothing retrench from the rights 
of the body. Not long after Nero bereft Domitia his 
aunt of Paris her freedman; an act done by pretend- 

ed law; to the great infamy of the Prince, ſince by 
his ſpecial authority was obtain'd the judgment which 
aſſerted him free born. _—_— 
There however ſubſiſted ſtill ſome reſemblance of the 
ancient Republick : for, in the conteſt which aroſe 
between Vbullius the Pretor and Autiſt ius Tribune of 
the people, about ſome turbulent partizans of the 
players, by the Pretor caſt into irons, and by order 
of the Tribune releas d; the Senate affirm d tbe 
judgment of Vilullius, and reprimanded the arbitrar) 
conduct of Autiſt i. The Tribunes were a 
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bibited from entrenching the juriſdiction of the 
pretors and Conſuls, as alſo from ſummoning before 
them out of any quarters of Italy ſuch as might be 
tried at tribunals of their own : it was added by 
Iicius Piſo Conſul eleft, © that in their own houſes 
they ſhould not be allow'd to exert any act of 'pow- 
„er; nor that under ſour months the Queſtors of 
« the Exchequer ſhould regiſter the mulits by them 
laid; that in the interval there ſhould be privi- 
« lege to controyert their ſentence, and that by one 
{ of the Conſuls the conteſt ſhould. be determin d. 
The juriſdiction. too of the Ediles was further ſtrai- 
ten'd, and it was ſettled how high the Patrician E- 
diles, how high the Plebeian, might exact ſureties, 
and to what value impoſe. penalties. - Theſe proceed - 
ings encourag d Heluidius Priſcus to gratify his oẽn 
perſonal pique againſt Obultronzus Sabinns Queſtor of 
the Exchequer, by charging him, “ that by his pre- 
* rogative of ,confiſcating goods for taxes, he unmer- 
« cifully extorted upon the and inſolvent”. Aſter 
this, the management of the Exchequer was by the 
Prince remov'd from the Queſtors, and committed 
to the Prefects. | 1 
Various had been the regulations of this office, and 
its form often alter d: for, Auguſt had left to the 
Senate the power of chuſing the Preſects: thereaſter, 
3s the ſuffrages were ſuſpected to have been gain d by 
caballing; out of the liſt of Pretors were drawn by 
lot ſuch, gs were to preſide there. Neither held this 
expedient long; for. that the blind lot often ſtray d, 
and fell upon thoſe who were little qualified, Clau- 
dis therefore once more reſtor'd the Queſtors z and, 
that the fear of raiſing enemies might not ſlacken 
their activity and inſpection, he promis d them, by 
ſpecial dipendation, an immediate deſignation to the 
fileln agiſtracies: but, as this was the firſt they 7 
ſuſtain g, ripeneſs of age was found wanting in — 
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hence Nero choſe into their places fuch as had exer; 
esd the Pretorſhip ; and were of tried abilities, 
Under the ſame Conſuls was condemn'd Vipſanin 
Lenas, for his rapacious adminiſtration in Sardinia, 
Ceftins Proculus charg'd with extortion (his accuſer 
acquieſcing) was acquitted : Clodins Duirinalis Admi. 
ral of the galleys which rode at Ravenna, as he ſtood 
convicted, © for having by his profligate manners and 
te acts of cruelty, infeſted Italy and treated it as the 
* moſt abject of all nations“, prevented by poiſon his 
impending condemnation :' Caninims Rebilus one of the 
firſt rank in Rome for his abilities in the law, and 
his abundant treaſures, choſe a quick releaſe from the 
torments of an old age broken with infirmities, by 
opening his veins; a man never before eſteem'd of 
magnanimity ſufficient to encounter a voluntary death, 
infamous as he was for a life of laſciyiouſhe($ and ei. 
feminacy. But, illuſtrious and amiable in fame de. 
parted Luci Voluſius, after a long life of ninety three 
years, and the upright acquiſition of ſignal opulence; 
with the fingular felicity of having never alarm'd or 
incens'd the bloody ſpirit of fo many Emperors, 
During the ſecond Conſulſhip of Nero, and that 
of Lucius Piſo his collegue, few events occur d wor- 
thy commemoration, unleſs any writer liked to fil 
ges in magnifying the vaſt foundations and wooden 
ſtrutture of the new Amphitheatre, an immenſe pile 
then erected by the ma in the Field of Mars; 
but, to the dignity of the Roman people it belongs, 
that in their Hiſtory ſhould be inſerted illuſtyious e- 
vents only, and in the City-Journals ſuch deſcripti- 
ons as thoſe. The Colonies however of Capua and 
Nuceria were firengther'd by « ſupply of Veterans; 
to the lace was diſtributed a largeſs of four hun- 
dred ſmall ſeſterces a man z and into the . 
was convey'd the ſumm of four hundred thouſand 


ſeſterpesz in 4 fund to ſupport the credit of the Ro 
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man people. Moreover, the duty of four in the hun · 
dred upon the fale of flaves, was remitted ; an ad 
rather ſpecious in appearance than of any efficacy ; 
for , as the ſeller was oblig'd to pay it, be thence 
nis d the price upon the buyer. Ihe Emperor too 
ſued an edit, “ that no procurator, or any other 
4 Magiſtrate, who had obtain d a charge in any pro» 
« yince ſhould exhibit a ſpectacle of Gladiators, os 
« of wild beaſts, or any other rages entertainment 
« whatſoever” : for, beſides this, they had by ſuch 
1 of munificence no leſs altifted thoſe under their 
juriſdict ion, than by plunderiog them of their moneys 
whilſt, under the influence of ſuch court to the mul - 
titude, they ſhelter'd their arbitrary delinquencics and 


A decree of Senate alſo paſi d e tending to 
the arenging of crimes, providing: for domeſtic 
ſecurity 3 that if any one was kill'd by his faves, 
« too, whom by his laſt will he had made free, 
« if they fill continued under the fame roof, ſhould 
« amongſt his other ſlaves ſuffer execution,  Zxcias 
Farizs, one who had been Conſul, but for the crimes 
of rapine formerly branded wich degradation, was 
now reſtor d ta his primitive dignity: and Pompon 
Grecina a Lady of fignal quality, arraign'd of having 
embrac'd an extranequs Superſtition, was teſerrd to 
the inquiſition of her husband ; for, ſhe was married 
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mournihg, entertain d no ſentiments but thoſe of 


exile, “ as if they had 
6 nocent man”. a 


illuſtrious family, a yearly penſion was preſented to 


ſupport his integrity, To Aurelim Cotta alfo, and 


grief; a temper which during the reign of Claudiy 


—_ with impunity; and redounded thereafter ty 


* 


glory. - 3.01 | 
The fame year produced many arraignments and 
amongſt them one againſt Publius Celet, - profecute 
by the province of Aſla, with ſuch inconteſtable ej. 
dence, that the Emperor finding no pretence to dif: 
charge him, lengthen'd out the pr till he died of 


old age. For, Celer having, as is above remember; 
diſpatch'd by poyſon the Proconſul Silauus, $kreen'd 


under that meritorious iniquity all his other enormi: 


ties. Coſſutianus Capito was impleaded by the Cili 
cians, “ as a man utterly. abominable and infamous, 


« one who claim'd authority to commit in his 


. « vince the ſame bold exorbitancies which in Rome 


« he had committed”. And he found himſelf fo fore: 
Iy beſet with the vigour of the accuſation, that at lt 
he wholly abandotrd his defence, and was condemn'd 
by the law againſt extortion. But, for. Epria Meri 
cells, who was charg'd by thoſe of Lyeia with' the 
violation of that very law, a faQtion ſo powerful wa 
form'd, that ſome of his accuſers were puniſh'd with 
eonſpir d the tuin of an 10- 


With Nero, now in his third Conſulſhip, Yaleris 
Arſſala commenced collegue, he whoſe great grand - 
father Corvinus the Orator, was by ſome few. old 
men (and but very few) remember d to have been 
collegue in the ſame Magiſtracy with the deified As 
guſtus, who by one degree more remote was ancef 
tor to Nero. But, as an additional honour to that 


Aeſſala, of about twelve "thouſand - cfowns z that 
by it he might relieve his honeſt poverty and fil 


Haterics Antoxinw, annual appointments 3 - 
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n d by the Prince, tho* they had waſted in ydlup- 
toouſneſs their paternal wealth. In the beginning 
of this year the war between the Parthians and Ro- 
mans, for the maſtery of Armenia, tho' It had com- 
menced with faint efforts, and hitherto lingted, was 
ecuted with vigour: for, on one ſide, Yologeſes 
would neither ſuffer his brother 75ridates to be bereft 
of the monarchy by himſelf conferr'd upon him, nor 
to hold the ſame as a gift from any other power : 
ind Corbuloz on the other, eſteem'd it becoming the 
zrandeur of the Roman people, to re-eſtabliſh the 
conqueſts formerly made by Larullu and Pompey. 
Morepver the Armeniahs, a people of double and 
fithleſs minds, invited the arms and protection of 
both z tho' from the ſituation of their country and ſi- 
nilitude of manners, they ſtood in neater conformi- 
ty to the Parthians being befides commonly link d 
with them in conjugal alliances; and, being deſtis 


r rr r 


r 


r 


ther addicted to Parthian ſlavery. 


tute of all experience or ſenſe of liberty, they werd 


But, to Corbulo it prov'd greater labour to ſtrug- 
ge with the degenerate ſloth of his ſoldiets, than a- 
zainkt the perfidious dealings of his enemies: for, the 
Legions brought out of Syria, and enetvated by long 
peace, bore. with mueh impatience the labourious oc- 


were made through 
theſe was added à Legion from Germany, with ſomeé 
tat ne F#+* + 


tho” ſuch was the rigo 


ture to engage firſt in a; hattle: the ſuperintendas 


by letter, chat he Barbarians acted: negligently, and! 
__  thenc®: an; appartunity: preſented of aflailing"the! 
with ſucceſs, was erder'd! to abide within is © 
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ings. of Horſt and 4 detachment of infantry! frog 
the Cohorts, The whole army too was: eneampyy 
ur of the winter, and ſo fv, 
barnly had the fraſt bound the earth, that withoy 
digging they could not pierce it in orden to pite 
their tents Many had, their limbs utterly ſtorchi 
up by the raging cold; and ſome, as: they ſoa 
ſentry, were frozen to death, More remarkable fil 
was the fate of one particular foldier, whoſe han: 
as he carried in them a bundle of wood, ſtiſſen d ac 
mortiſted fo ſuddenly, that ſtill elaſping their burdey 
tbey droppd from his mutilated arms. Nhe Gene 
himſelf, in a thin habit and his head bare, whethe 
they march'd or work d, was hourly amongſt then, 
commending the-magnanimaus, heartning the we! 
and exhibiting an example- ta all; Next, 25. mar 
refus d to bear the aſperity of the weather and & 
vice, and began to departs he had recourſe: to fore 
rity, for a cure, for, he procceded not as; in the'othe 
armies, where the firſt or fecand offence was fob 
given; but whoever deſarted his edlouts, was inſtant 
Iy put to defth'; à courſe which: was by | experi 
ence prov'd: to be wholſome, and preferable: to tha 
of clemency: ſinee, from his: camp there were 
deſer tions, than from thoſe. in which acts of: m: 
were wont to pre sail. 
| Corbuls, the while, holding his[Legionsencamp! 
waited the advancement of the ſpring; and, having 
quarter d the auxiliary Cohorts in convenient places, 
expreſly. fore warn d them that they ſſlould not den 
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of: theſe garxiſons, ha: conferrid upon Putbini:Orphits 
one Who had: fexvidh as Lieutenant Colonel of 21 


cquainted the Genen 


ve 1 trenchmens, 
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genchments, und wait for greater forces: but, be 
broke through his orders: for, upon the arrival of 
ſome few troops of horſe, who aſſembling from the 
righbonring caſtles, raſhly demanded battle, he en- 
counter d the enemy, and was routed. -' Thoſe tod, 
who ought to haye reinfort d him, being themſelves 
tert ihed with: his difaſter, betook rhemſelyes to a cow- 
zrdly and tumuttuous flight, and retuttid to their - 
jeral forvifications} an event which grievouſly affected 
Corbulo; tence, after he had bitterly reproach d Pas- 
ti himſelf and the captains and comittion ſoldiers, he 
expell'd them all from the camp, doom'd them to lie 
on the other fide its enctoſure, without tents or de- 
fence; and under this contumelious puniſhment they 
were held, till, at che univerſal ſupplications of the 
whole army, they were telens cc. 
No.] Time, who over and above the forces 
which he drew from his own vaſſals, was ſupported 
by the might of his brother Yoſogeſts, proceeded nc 
longer againit Armenia by diſguis'd efforts, but at- 
tack'd it with open war, and, upon all ſuch as he 
ſuſpected of attachment to us, committed depredatl- 
05 z but, here troops were drawn ont againſt him, 
eluded the enoounter, ſtouring to und fro, and effect- 
ing greater matcets by che fame and terror of his in- 
curſions, than by any exploits in fight. Corbaio there» 
fore, having long labour d to come to an engagement 
and being ſtill frudrated, fountd himfelf bi ig d to fog. 
low the method of the-enemy, and make u Lireuatö- 
77 war: henee be diſtributed his forces ſo that His ſe 
reral Lieutenants might at once attack diverſe! guat. 
Artiot hu t 


ters: he at the ſame time Uiretted Ring 
fall into» the Armenian diſtrics Which lay contig; 
to his own. For, as a of Iberia 
ha ing for the imputation of n, Hain his ſo 
Rhadamiſtusy, he was-already, in order to diſpla) his 

{Kelity: rowardy us, rengwwintz With the more geri: 
raſh Ff3 tj 
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ny againſt the Armenians the exereiſe of his old i 
veterate hate. The Infechians too, a people fince fir 
larly attachd to the Roman intereſt, were then 
firſt engag'd in our alliance, and over - run the wilds 
of Armenia. Thus all the meaſures of Tridates provid 
-abortive and contradictory; ſo that he diſpatch 
Embaſſadors to expoſtulate, in his own name and that 
of the Parthians; upon what ſcore it was that, 
be after he had ſo lately deliver'd hoſtages to the Ro- 
. mans, and with them rene w'd his former amit), 
„ which might reaſonably have prov'd to him 4 
“ ſource of new friendſhip ; he muſt yet be cha 
te out of Armenia, a Kingdom ſo long in the poſ- 
« ſeſſjon af his anceſtor? Hence it was, that Yoloe- 
.* ſes, had not hitherto taken arms in perſon, becauſ 
&« they both deſir'd to commit the juſtice of their cauſe 
£ to the way of accommodation rather thun to that 
« of violence. But, if war were ſtill to be-obſtinate 
e ly purſued, the Arſacides would not find themſelves 
e forſaken of that ſame victorious bravery ſq often 
& tried by the Romans, in many bloody overthrows". 
Corbulo was well inform'd, that what engag d Folge 
s was the revolt of Hyrcania he therefore, in an- 
ſwer to Tiridates, perſuaded him to apply to the Em- 
_peror with humility and ſupplications; “ hence he 
<. might enjoy his Kingdom in ſeourity, and an eſt- 
de bliſhment without the expence of blood; if reel. 
e jag his remote and tedious hopes, he would cloſe 
& with ſopnder meaſures already concerted. 
But, as the. buſineſs, of peace was nothing adyanc d 
by an intercourſe of meſſengers, it was at laſt dg d 
roper to aſcertain a time and place for an intetvien 
between the two chicks. -  7iridates, declar'd-$* that 
e he would gome attended only by a guard of a thou. 
* ſand horſe, but would not reſtrain -Corbuto do an 
“ number of troops of any; kind, provided then came 
K without .rmoury, a8 4 proof of their diſpantion 
Ty £1 4 | 44 Peace . 
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6 peace *. This ous wile of the Barbarian muſt 
have appear d munifeſt to . eſpo- 
ally to an old and cautious Captain z- ſince by II. 
giting the number of men on one ſide, and leavin 
liberty for 4 greater number on the other, nothir 
at a ſnare could be intended: for, againſt a body of 
Pacthian horſemen conſtantly traind in the uſe of the 
von, any numbers whatever, when nahed of armour, 
would avail nothing. Corbulo, however diſguis d all 
bis apprehenſions of guile, and return d anſwer, “ that 
matters which concern d the intereſt of both thelt 
ates," would be more properly diſcuſtd in preſonct 
of doth — —— — . 
ng partly of hills riſing with a gent e; fit for em- 
ling his infantry's — y of à large plain, afford- 
ig ſcope for ranging the ſ of horſe. "On'the 
dy appointed, Corbulo advancid firits;''on the wings 
te poſted the ſocial troops and the auxiliary forces 
ſat by the confederate Kings: and, in the centen, 
theſxth Legion, which he had ſtrengthen d with three 
thouſand men of the third, led by night from anv- 
ther — mid together under one Eagle, te 
ſreſerve (till the appearance of a ſingle Legion. 77. 
ridates at laſt appear'd, but late in the day, 3 
mr off, from whence! he could be cafier ſeen th 
herd: ſo that the Roman General, having obtaiĩmd 
o conferenee, order'd his men to retire to their'ſ6 
feral camp t Bvil HH TT 
The King too retreated in haſte;"whether it were 
tat he apprehended-a defign' to ſurprize him, for that 
the Romans filed off in different routs; or, that He 
neant to intercept their proviſions which were com- 
ug from Trebizond and the Euxia Sen but, as che 
roviſpns:paſſed over the mountains; which werefe: 
curd by ſeveral bands of our men, he wund ho meins 
© attack them: and Curlaio the while; chat the Wär 
Weht not thus linger Without action, and in order 


r ” a 4 toon 


to force the Armenians fo defend their own 4weliin; 
Kft himfelf to rane their ſtrong holds: — Attack 
the ſtrongeſt - of all thoſe in that quarter, the f 
nam d Volandum, be refervid! to If; and 
Cornelius Flacxus his Lieutenant, and defence, 
Camp Marks}, comniitted- thoſe of ſmaller mo 
Haring therefore vie the fortifications and p 
All. things. requiſite for ſtorming the place, wen | 
ed his men, to ertermimte that baſe and u. 
. HH never prepar' d for: war, yet never d 
d to Dre Rill by flight confeſſing fait 
and cqwardice: do this, ſaid he, and 
onde purſe a barveſt of ſpoilt aud glory 
5 5 — — His forces into four diviſſons: 
he form'd cloſe under their ſhields into the milit 
ſhell, in order to overthrow. the and unc 
mine the rampart: others were order'd, by lade 
to mount the walls, and à party to manage the a 
Eines, and thence annoy the fortreſs with ſhowers( 
glarts and artificial 'fire : to the arehers tuo and ling 
ers a 2 was alſign d hence they might fro 
arge volleys of ſtones and bullets: ſo th 
— part of che fortreis being-afſail'd; and the co 
Kernation every herr dal, no one 2 
beſieg d might be at leaſurt to —— 4 
this was executed by the beſiegers with ſieh ſpirl 
and vigour : hat in a few! hours the Gefenden 
were intjrely driyen from the walls, the gates . 
forced; the bulwarks ſealed, and all that der 2 
fiv'd; to full age, put to the edge of che ford 
without. the: lab o one of our men, and ver) fe 
1 wounded; The weak and mixt multitude we 
{old by the publiick; cryer: nud to the Equal fovee 
1 all the reſt of the ſpoil. neceſs 
tended the Adrutedant Gra rabuned) Om Camp Marſha 
jn one day: they tock three- caſtes: by ſtorme _ 


wa chat all the e eee e 
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tom the inclination of the infiabitants, ſurrender' d. 
&ch a Series of good fortune inſpit'q a reſolution, 
w ittempt the ſiege of Artazata, the eapital of Ar- 
nenia, The Legions' were not however conducted 
hither the ſhorteſt road; for that, in paſſing! the 
wage over the: Arazes, which waſhes the walls of 
de city, they would have been expos'd to have beer 
glrd by the enemy. | Ferching therefore 2 long eir- 
ait, they forded” over upon the large ſnallows. 
As to Tiridates y he ſtruggłd between ſhame and 
uur: if he gave way to the ſſege, it would appear 
that there rok no refiance upon any — prob _—_ 
from him: attempted to prevent ir; he mu 

be hemm'd in wick his cavaſry in clofe end intricate 
gkces : at laſts, he determinid to ſhew bimſelf in er- 
kr of battle, and at Breu of day begin the onfer, 
by a feign'd flight' try to draw the Romans into 
1 ſhare, With great ſuddenneſs therefore he beſer 
them, but without any ſurprize to our General, who 
hd form'd his army as well for # fight as a march. 
@ the righe marc d the third Legion x on the left 
the ſixth, and in the center a choſen detachment from 
the tonth ; the baggage was ſeeur d between the ranks, 
nd a thouſand horſe guarded the rear? theſe laſt were 
der d c to repulſe the foe; if they made any eloſe 
% attack ; but, not to purſue them when they fleq “. 
The foot archers and remainder of the horſe were 
phced' on the wings, but the left was the moſt ex- 
—— — outer * — th be 
the enemy attempted; an onfer there; he might 5 

— at once by our front; - and by the heart 
of the army. Tyidaes, on his ſide, piekcer d about, 
jet never 'approach'd® within the throw! of à dart 

hy now-braving us with the counterrenee:of ar aſs 
filant, then aſſuming an air of diſmay, provok'@'is* 
to looſery our ranks; t liat lie igt felt upon us Hen 
5e werte diSjoyn's! Whert he ſaw noun]wary 3 
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on in our order, and that only: one captain af horſe 
who had adyentur'd. too raſhly, Was by a volley of 
frrows ſlain, and by his fate had confirm d all the ne 
in ſubmiſſion to diſeipline; he marebd off at the cloſe 
of the evening. £41401 970 * 
Corbulo encamp d upon the placed and, ſuppoſing 
that Tiridates had retir d to Artaxata, was unt 
ſolv'd whether he ſhould march thither the ſame night 
with his Legions unincumber'd by, baggage, and im 
mediately inveſt it: but, upon tidings brought hin 
by his ſpies, that the King nay AIG a long 
rout ; tho it was uncertain whether towards the 
regions of Media or Albania: he waited for the mom. 
ing, and diſpatch'd his troops lightly arm'd to: beſet 
the city, and begin the ſtorm. of the place by a dif 
tant attack. But, the citizens voluntarily opening 
their gates, made an unreſer vd ſurrender to the Ro- 
mans: by this their perſons were ſecur d. The city 
was fir d, and laid level with the ground; for, ſuch 
was the wide circuit of its walls, that, without s 
powerful garriſon, they could not be defended; not 
were our forces ſufficiently. large to fill the garriſon, 
and yet to. proſecute the war: or, had it been left 
untouch'd and deſtitute of a guard, there had been 
no profit nor glory in having taken it. To this re- 
lation of the fall of the city. is added a Phanome- 
non, which was deem 'd miraculous, as a ſignal ſent 
immediately from heaven; for that, while all the te- 
gion round the walls and cloſe to them, was glori- 
ouſly irradiated, by the ſuns the whole ſpace incom- 
paſs'd by them, was ſo ſuddenly, darken d by a thiel 
cloud, ſpangled with lightning and roaring with thun- 
der, that it was believ'd the angry) Gods, .to. ſatiate 
S had conſign'd that city to utter de 
run. ct | ain Jip 42111 es 
For theſe proſperous exploits Nero. was procſaim d 
Imperator, and by decree of Senate, . days Nhe 
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ck devotion were appointed, with ſtatues of victory 
to the Prince, triumphal arches, and perpetuity of 
the Conſulſhip : it was moreover decreed, that the 
dy when the city was won, the day when the news 
arriv'd at Rome, and the day that produced this de- 
gee, ſhould all be enroll'd amongſt the annual feſti- 
nls ʒ with ſeveral other particulars of the ſame ſtamp, 
ſo much beyond all meaſure, that Caius Caſſius, tho? 
he had agreed to the former, yet argued here,“ that 
« were every inſtance of publick proſperity to be at- 
" tended with publick thankſgiving, the whole year 
« would not afford days enough for days of devoti- 
on: a juſt diſtribution ought therefore to be made 
© between days of devotion and days of buſineſs, in 
& ſuch fort that the worſhip of the Gods might be 
4 ſolemniz'd , without interfering with the ſecular 
© buſineſs of men”. 

Thereafter was impleaded a man, who had paſſed 
through various revolutions of life, and juſtly in- 
curr'd much hatred and many enmities : yet obnoxi- 
ous as he was, his condemnation drew an imputati- 
on and blemiſh upon Seneca: it was Publius Suiling, 
he who, during the reign of Claudius, had made ſuch 
: miſchievous and terrible figure, and exercis'd ſuch 
i venal ſpirit, and tho? now by the change of times, 
conliderably ſunk, yet not ſo low as his enemies 
wiſh'd : beſides, he was one, who choſe rather to bear 
the character of a criminal, than deſcend to that of 
i ſupplicant. Hence the decree of Senate made at 
this time for the revival of the Cincian law, which 
ſubjected to penalties all thoſe who had pleaded for 
dy, was thought to have paſſed on purpoſe to ruine 
him. Nor did Suillus, on his part, ſpare to retort 
complaints and reeriminations; but, vehement as he 
erer was in his temper, now too extremely old, and 
thence indulging avow'd freedom, upbraided Seneca, 
zs an inveterate foe to all the friends of Claudius, 
Fart II. 838 6e during 
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« during whoſe reign he had been juſtly doom d to 
© exilez as one who, being himfelf converſant in ty. 
* pid and infgniftcant ſtudies, and in teaching ſcho- 
« lars, was actuated by envy towards all ſuch, wha 
* in defending the rights of their fellow citizens, e 
« ercis'd vigorous eloquence, free from pedantry and 
© corruption. For himſelf ; he had been Queſter to 
« Germanicus ; but Seneca the adulterer of Germanj- 
« cs daughter. Now, was it to be jucg'd' a more 
« heinous offence, to purſue the advantages of 2 
* worthy vocation, by accepting a reward from x 
« ſuitor who freely gives it, than to contaminate the 
ce beds of Princeſſes ? By what precepts of wifdom, 
« by what principles of philoſophy, had he, during 
“ four years of imperial favour, amaſs'd à treafure 
c of more than ſeven millions? Through Rome he 
« hunted after teſtaments and inheritances y the rich 
4 and childiſh were catch'd as 'twere in his net; and 
« all Italy and the Provinces were, by his mighty and 
« exceſſive uſury, exhauſted, But, fmall is my own 
« wealth, and with induſtry acquir'd 3 and upon the 
« whole, I am determin'd rather to undergo the 
* heavieſt proſecution, the ſevereſt ſentence and doom, 
« apd every degree of hardſhip and ſuffering, than 
« debaſe a diſtinguiſh'd reputation, the acquiſition of 
« a long life, and bend to this ſudden ſon of ſel- 
6c city”. 5 
Seneca all theſe reproaches, in the ſame angry {train, 
or in one ſtill more embitter d. Accuſers moreover 
were found, who arraign'd him, © for his exceſſcs in 
% Aſia, when he rul'd as Queftor there 3 for plun- 
« dering the inhabitants, and robbing from the 
« lick revenue”, But, as a whole ycar was granted 
them for preparing their evidence, it was deems 4 
icker expedient to proceed upon his enormitics a 
— of all which there were i Ho eg 
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nefſes, By theſe it was urg d, © that by a virulent 
« accuſation, he had driven Quintus Pomponius upon 
« the neceſſity of raiſing a civil war: that, by him 
4 was procur'd the violent death of Poppes Sabina, 
4 20d of Julia the daughter of Drauſus : of his fram- 
u ing was the doom of Valerius Afeaticus, of Luſius 
4 gaturnimm, and of Cornelins Laps: add to theſe 
4 whole bands of Roman Knights, at his inſtigation 
4 condemn'd z with all the long train of cruelties 
during the reign of Candi. For, upon Suilius 
they charg d the whole. In his defence he began to 
ledge, that of all theſe accumulated proſecutions, 
© he had of his owp inclination engag'd in none, but 
purely in obedience to the Prince.“ But, Nero 
check d this plea, and teſtified that, from the Me- 
moirs of Claudias, he had found, that no accuſation 
whatſoever had ever been undertaken by compulſion 
from him, The accus d then pleaded the violent and 
ucontroulable orders of Aeſſalina : an impotent and 
languiſhing defence? © for why, it was faid, had no 
* other advocates but only Juilius, been ages out, 
* to have lent their 3 for accompliſhing the 
* purpoſes of that bloody proſtitute? in truth, the 
* miniſters and promoters of ſuch black deeds, muſt 
e puniſh'd ; they who, having received the wages 
* of their iniquities, would others farher rhe 
* iniquities themſelves”. A part of his eſtate was 
therefore confiſcated ; for, to his ſon and grand-daugh-» 
ter the other part was granted; beſides that from 
the ſentence were alſo exempted the fortunes left 
them by the will of their mother, and that of their 
grandfather; he himſelf was banifh'd to the Iſles Ba- 
kares; but, neither during the heat and peril of the 
proſecution, nor after his condemnation, was his ſpj- 
it in the leaft ſunk or Aifmay'd; he was even Jaid ta 
have paſs'd his ſolitary exile in a life of yoluptyguſe 
ics and pleaſure, In hatred to him, Nerndiaw tis 
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Son was alſo arraign'd, upon the crimes of publick tz. 
pine: but, Nero interpos'd and alledg'd, that by the 
doom of the father, publick vengeance was ſufficient 
ly ſatiated. 
About the ſame time Octavius Sagitta Tribune of 
the people, one intoxicated with a wild paſſion for 
Pontia, a married woman, gain'd her by vaſt preſents 
firſt to conſent to the adultery, afterwards to quit 
her husband: engaging himſelf and her in a promiſe 
of marriage after the divorce. But the woman, once 
| ſhe found her ſelf ſingle, fram'd delays from time tu 
time, pleaded the oppoſition of her father, and then 
having diſcover'd ſome hopes of a wealthier husband 
quite renounc'd her engagement. Oct avius fail d not 
to combat this reſolution : one moment, he broke in 
to complaints, the next into menaces: he adjur d het 
by the reputation which for her he had ſhipwreck'd, b 
the wealth which upon her he had totally conſumd 
in fine, he told her, that his life and perſon was the 
only fortune left him, and of that too the diſpoſal la 
wholly in her breaſt: at laſt perceiving her deaf to al 
his reaſonings, he requeſted the happineſs of one part 
ing night; for that thus calm'd and gratified, he 
would thenceforth be able to govern his paſſion, Th 
night was granted and nam'd, and Pontia appointet 
' a maid, her confident, to ſecure the chamber. 
gitta brought with him one freedman, and a dagge 
conceal d under his robe, The interview began, 1 
Uſual. in combinations of love and anger, with a meg 
ley of chiding and beſeeching, of reproaches and {ul 
miſſions; and part too of the night was devoted tt 
joy and embraces: at length he became enrag'd wit 
expoſtulations and deſpair, and ſuddenly plung' 10 
dagger into her heart, (free as ſhe was of all dread 
beat down and wounded the majd, who was flying t 
her aſſiſtance, and burſt out of the chamber: next de 
the murder was diyulg d, and by what hand, f 
py -— © x} TON RY IR © apparen! 
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rent: for, it was prov'd they had lodg'd togey 
E. but the freedman adopted the guilt. He a- 
jerr'd, that the aſſaſſination was of his own commit- 
ting, to procure juſt vengeance to an injur'd maſter ; 
1nd, by the exemplary greatneſs of ſuch behaviour, 
many were induced to believe him, till the maid, 
when ſhe was healed of her wound, fully disclos d 
the author and all the particulars z fo that the Tri- 
dune was arraign'd before the Conſuls, by the father 
of the deceasd, and, at the expiration of his office, 

© condemn'd by the Senate to the penalties of the Cor- 
relian Law. : 
An inſtance of lewdneſs no leſs notorious, prov'd 
this year the ſource of heavy calamities to the Ro- 
man ſtate, In the city liv'd a daughter of Titus Ol- 
lin; but, as Poppens Sabinus her mother's father, had 
ſhone in the Commonwealth, and from the Conſu- 
lar dignity and glory of a r acquired an il- 
luſtrious name; from his ſhe took her own, that of 
Sabina 95 1 : for, Ollias, e er yet he had overtaken 
any publick dignity, was ſwallow'd on by the fatal 
friendſhip of Sejanw, This Lady pofleſs'd every orna- 
ment bur that of a yirtuous ſoul; for, from her mo- 
ther, who in beauty had excell'd all the women of 
der time, ſhe deriv'd her lovelineſs, as well as the 
glory of deſcent : the luſtre of her birth was ſupport- 
ed by proportionable wealth: her nn was ſoft and 
engaging, her wit pertinent; modeſty the part ſhe 
perſonated 3 lewdneſs that ſhe practiſed: it was rare 
that ſhe appear d abroad; then too part of her face 
hid under her vail ; the more to ſtimulate the curious 
beholders; or perhaps becauſe, thus attir'd, ſhe was 
ſtill more charming. As to the awe of fame; it ne: 
ver once controull'd her; between husband and adule 
terer, ſhe made no diſtinction: by no man's paſſion 
was ſhe ever biaſs d, nor even by her own; wherever 
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« derive nothing but ſordidneſs and fervility”, Ins 
untly upon this, Ot ho became degraded from his u- 
al intimacy with the Emperor, then debarr'd of 
l intercourſe and even acceſs 3 and, at laſt, to-pre« 
jent all bis rival practices in Rome, - preferr'd to the 

ernment of Luſitania: a government which he ad- 
giniſter d, till the beginning of the civil wars, with 
ninent uprightneſs and. honour, and wide of all the 
courſes of his former diffolure life: a proof this of 


=1 


ue his various character, that of an unbridled voluptua» 
y i a private ſtation, and in authority obſerving gra- 
vn rity and juſt reſtraints. IO 

Vo as yet endeavour'd to find diſguiſes for his 
(8 niencfſes and crimes. He, whom of all others he 
le pchended moſt, was Cornelius Sylla 3, miſtaking the 
' heavy ſpirit. of the man for deep artifice and 2 


tion. Theſe apprehenſions were inflam'd by Gras- 
tw; a freedman of his, an ancient domeſtick of the 
court, ever ſince the reign of Tiberius; and being 
nell practis d in the dark devices of the Emperors, 
be, upon this occaſion, fram d the following forge- 
5. The Milvian Bridge was then the famous ſcene 
A nocturnal revellings z and thither Nero frequently 
reſorted, that there he might more licentiouſly riot 
nithout the city. Graptus therefore feign'd, « that 
" plot had been laid for him, as he ſhould return 
" from thence by the Flaminian Way; but, by the 
* benignity of fate, he had eſcap'd it in coming 
" home through the Gardens of Salat; and that of 
this treaſon Sys was the author. The only foun- 
Gtion of all this was, that as fame of the Empe- 
mes attendants were repairing back to the Palace, 
ertain young companions, . indulging. a fort. of li- 
cntiouſneſs then univerſally. practiſed, had fill'd them 
vith cauſeleſs fears. But, amongſt the offenders not 
i are of Hes was obſerv'd, nor one of his depen- 
&nts: and for himſelf, his courage was ſo utterly 
deſpicable, 
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deſpicable, and ſb unequal to all enterprize, that hi 
nature was repugnant to every attempt of treaſe 
Nevertheleſs, as if he had been a traitor fully convig 
ed, he was baniſh'd his country, and confin'd wit} 
in the walls of Marſeilles 
During the fame Conſuls were heard the deputiz 
from Puzzolt; ſome diſpatch'd by their Senate, othe 
by the populace 3 the former inveighing againſt the 
violence of the multitude, the latter againſt the op! 
preſſion and avarice of the Magiſtrates and Nobles 
and, as the ſedition was fo violent, that the fact 
ous had already combated with ſtones, threaten'd thy 
firing of houſes, and were betaking themſelves tt 
arms and maſlacre z Caius Caſſus was appointed to aj 
50 a remedy: but, they could not bear the ſeverity 
of his proceedings: ſo that, at his own requeſt, th: 
charge was transferr'd to the two brothers Scribe 
nii, aſſiſted by a Pretorian Cohort 3 by the terror o 
which and the execution of ſome few incendiaries 
concord was reſtor'd amongſt the inhabitants. 
The decree of Senate now made, for permitting the 
Syracuſians, in their ſhews of Gladiators, to excecc 
the number formerly limited, is a matter fo eom 
mon, that I ſhould not infert it here had not Fe 
Thraſea oppos d it, and thence adminiſter d to his rey 
vilers matter of invective.“ For, if he believed, faic 
they, that the condition of the Commonmwealti 
« call'd' upon the Senators to exert themſelves in li 
« berty and vigour of ſpeech, 'why were his cenſure 
cc and purſuits confin'd to things of ſuch trivial me 
« ment? How came it, that he ſtood hot forth tc 
« adviſe or controul meaſures of war and peace, tnt 
cc adminiſtration of the revenue, that of the laws 
c and whatever elſe concern'd the ſupport and ge 
e vernance of the Roman ſtate? To every Senator, 4 
4 ſoon as he was inveſted with the 'privitege of vot 
ing, full freedom was allow'd of propounding wha 
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N would, and of claiming that what he pro- 
pounded might be put to the rote: nom, did no- 
a hing eſe 9 or amendment z 
« but only, that the ſpectacles at Syracuſe ſhould - 
© be exhibited with no enlargements? Were, in truth, 
« ol the other parts of the government throughout 
« the Empire, ſo excellently regulated, as if by Thra- 
4 ea himſelf, and not by Nero, they were maintain d? 
# But, if all theſe other parts were over in pro- 
found diflimulation ; without any animadrertion, 
« how much more reaſonably to be forborn were things 
« utterly void of all uſc — fignificancy?* To his 
friends, who ask d him the meaning of his conduct, 
Tiraſea anſwer'd, & that he had, from no ignorance 
6 An the circumſtances and ſituation of the publick, 
interpos d againſt a decree of that ſort; but in 
* conſulted the honour of the Senate; „ 


« jt appear, that an inſpection into the greateſt af- 
6 — Was. not like to be diſavow'd by thoſe, who 


5 thus applied: alt: ongags to the moſt inſignifi- 
4 cant”, 
a the ſame year, ſuch were the importunate cries 
inſt the arbitrary exactions of the 
any. Nero was deliberating about the 
of 'all. taxes and duties, as the moſt 
luſtrious bounty RE _—_ hy kind: 
dit the Senate, after — upon his 
peatneſs of ſoul, refrain. his ra by appri- 
aug him, © that the diflolution-of the Empire 
* muſt enſue a reduQion of the revenues which fit ſuf- 
© tain'd- it; and wete the publick duties once an» 
4 null'd, a would be a preſident for labouri 
the diſcharge of all the publick tributes; that 
companies for adminiſtring the taues, were for the 
* moſt part eſtablul'd by the Conſuls and Tribunes, 
5 even then when popular liberty was in its prime 
" at Rome and the _—_— which | d, 
Part II. L were 
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« were ſo concerted, that the publick impoſitioii 
might juſt ballance the publick exigencies: but the 
« rayenous extortions of the publicans did, in truth, 
<« require to be ſtopp'd, that fo the rates borne and 
« paid by the people for ſo many years without mur: 
“ muring, might not be embitterd by new grievat 
& ces, and thence be eſteem'd oppreſſion”, . © : 
The Emperor therefore by an edict ordain'd, « tha 
& the laws of the revenue, which had till then been 
“kept ſecret, ſhould now be committed to the pub 
& lick Tables: that the publicans ſhould exact ng 
* claims for above a year backward. That, in al 
« ſuits: againſt them, the Pretor at Rome, and in 
ce the Provinces, the Propretor or Proconſul for the 
« time being, ſhould proceed to inſtant and diſcre 
« tionary judgment: but, to the ſoldiers ſhould be 
« reſery'd the uſual exemption, in all inſtances fart 
ic thoſe of traffick”: with other the like injunftio 
which being eatirely equitable, were for ſome ſhort 
time obey'd, but ſoon grew neglected and "obſolete 
The ſuppreſſion however of the Quadrageſima (for 
tieth penny) and of the Qainquageſima Afeieth) con 
tinues ſtill; in force, as alfo that of their impoſiti 
ons with the like titles invented by the publicans tc 
cover their lawleſs exattions. Moreover, à regulati 
on was made about - importation of grain from the 
provinces beyond ſea: and it was ordain'd that the 
Ships of traders ſhould not be rated with the com 
es they carried, nor any duty be paid for the 
ie nner r 36103-18000 
. Two men accus' d of male adminiſtration in Africa 
where they had both rul'd as Proconſuls, were ac 
quitted by the Emperor: theſe were Sulpicins Came 
rin, and Pomponius Siluanus: againſt the former there 
appear d only a few private proſecutors, who charg d 
him rather with particular acts of rage rhan thoſe ol 
general rapine. But, Silvanu was beſet with a 2 * 
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mln of impleaders, who requir'd time to procure. 
their witneſſes 3 as did he to be inſtantly admitted to 
his defence; and, by being wealthy, ancient, and 
childleſs, prevail'd ; yet out- lid and diſappointed 
thoſe who :ſav'd his life to merit his: eſtate. 

Till this time Germany had continued in a ſtate 
of tranquillity, ſecur d by the temper of our com - 
mders there, Who, at a time when the honours 
of the triumph were ſo miſerably, proſtituted and 
lightly. beſtow'd, judg d that higher glory was to 
e reap d by preſerving peace. Theſe commanders 
were Paullinus Pompeius, and Tucias Vetus: to keep 
bowever the ſoldiers employd, the former now: 
xerfected the damm which had deen begun by Dru- 
ſa threeſcore and three - years before, ' to. reſtrain 
the overflowing of the Rhine; while Vetus was 
ligging a canal of communication between the A- 
ur, and Moſelle; that the armies from Italy, ha- 
ing ſaibd by ſea into the Rhone, and thence into 
the Arar, might fall through this canal into the Mo- 
elle, thence through the Rhine into the Ocean: 
{ that, all impediments of the paſſage being thus 
remov'd, a naval intercourſe might be open d from 
Weſt to North, between the two ſeas. But this 
great work was marr d through the envy of Aelius 
Cracils Lieutenant of Belgick Gaul, who warn'd: 
lit againſt bringing his Legions into another man's: - 
province, and courting the affections of the Gauls ; 
for that ſuch. conduct would alarm che Emperor: an 
pprehenfion which frequentig ſerves to trulirate ma- 
ly worthy enterprizes and deſiguns. 

But, from the continued inaction of both armies, 
report became current, that their Generals were 
enjoy d dot to dead them againſt the enemy. In con- 
idence of this, the Friſians poſſeſs d the foreſts and mo- 
taſſes with their youth, and carry ing over the lakes alt 
ſuch as wete * * —— them 
Part 11. along 
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Mong the banks of the Rhine, and then proceeded 
= =_ 32 upon thoſe tracts of hand 
which being voi inhabitants, were appropriated 
to the uſes of our ſoldiers: : in this enterprite they 
were counfell'd and conducted by Ferrieas and A 
horigis, who were ſovercigns over this Nation, 1 far 
as the Germans are wont to ſubmit to ſovereignty, 
They had founded their dwellivgs, ſown the 
fields, and were cultivating the lands, as if the fame 
had been their native: ſoil, when Dubias Avitas, who 
ſucceeded Panliinas in the province, threaten d them 
with the vengeance of the Roman ſword,” uuleſs they 
retird to their ancient territories, or from the Im- 
obtain d a new ſettlement: by theſe menaces he 

ced Verritut and Malorigir to betabe themſthes to 
rhe of ſupplication. On this negotiation there- 
fore t to Rome s where, while they 
waited for acceſs to Nero, who wasengag'd in other 
affairs, amongſt the ſeveral fights which are uſually 
ſhewn to Barbarians, they were conducted into Pow- 
pey's Theatre, that they might there ſurvey the multi- 
tude of the Roman te. Here, while they gd 
round them, no wiſe interrupted by the diverſionsof 
the Stage, nor delighted wich repreſearations which 
they underſtood not; while they were intent upon the 
arrangement of the audience, and informing them 
ſelvesabout the regular diſtribution of raaks, ' which 
« were the Roman Knights; and where ſate the fi- 
t thers of the Senate? they ſpied certain perſons in 
a foreigu habit, ſiting upon the benches e the Sena. 
tors, and ask d who were theſt? When they had 
learnt that this was a dlſtinction conſerrd upon the 
Ambaffadors of ſueh à nat ion as fignatize themffives 
by their merit and friendfhip towards the ROmasfas: 
ce there is not amongſt men, they cried, that nation 
« which, in good faith and feats of arms, forpaiies 
« the Germans 3. and thus, leaving cheir ſeats py 
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— the Senators : 4 proceedin 
— by the ſpeſtators, as "fine ns 
viva} of ancient liberty, and the eſſect of an honeſt 
lation. Were beſtow'd upon both the privileges 
of Roman citizens, but otrdet d that the Friſſaus ſhould 
andon their new poſſeſhons : and, as they reſus d ro 
fins: fore d, by a ſadden ion of the 


e, err . 
tely reiſted. 


who obſt ina 
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unds, a more potent people, not im their own mul- 
tudes om, but al the ſympathy of the neigh- 
wuring nations: for that they lad been extermiaa · 
ted by the Chancians, were deftitute of all ſettlement, 
nd like exiles beſought only a quiet ſhelter and retreat. 
They were likewiſe: leu by a man of fignal renown 
mongſt thiefe 'nations, and even of apptor'd fidelity” 
wards the Romans, his name Fororates y/ wi in dc- 
hif of himſelf and bis this occation al- 
gd “ that, upon the revo of the Cheruſcans, be 
4 had been — into bonds by onder of mini- 
4, tfterwatds carried arms under Tilerim, then un- 
© der Germanien ; and; te the merit of ü years 
$ ſervice and adherence ta the Romans,. he was ſtill 
* rcady to add that of ſubmitting his people to their” 


*E tory in diſpute large 


mpice. Was not the teri 
© and waſte * on tcſery's for any other aſc than that = 


d, retain wide e. 
4 is they 223 
feeding; their ben even 
prorideu fil. they did not wil fully devote all - the 
geſt to diſimai deferrs and ſolitude; — — | 
* low it for an ltabitation| 0a people''dif] 
4 thei: friendſhip and alliance. © Ihe 
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1c held by the Chamavians ; next by the Tubantez 
« afterwards by the Uſipians. As the heavens w 
« appropriated to the Gods, ſo was the earth to th 
« children of men; and ſuch portions of it as ne 
« poſſeſs d, were free and common to all“. Here 
he lifted up his eyes to: the ſun, and invoking, as if 
they had been preſent, that and the other celeſtial 
luminaries; he ask'd them, < could they bear to fur 
« vey a deſolate ſoil? or, would they not more juſtly 
4 let looſe the ſea to willow up uſurpers, who thi 
cc engroſs'd the earth? 

- This language warm'd n who replighs « that 
«, to the orders of the moſt powerful ſubmiſſion muſt 
ce always: be paid: even the Gods to whom they 
«. now appeal'd, had ſo appointed, that to the Romans 
&« ſhould a ppertain the ſovereign judgment, what to 
« beſtow — what to take away; and other judges 
ee than themſelves they would ſuffer none“ Tus un 
his publick anſwer to the Anſibarians: but, to Boioca. 
lus he privately promis d, that in acknowledginent of 
his long attachment to the Romans, he ſhould have 
lands for himſelf wn him: an offer which - 
conſider d as a price propos'd for betraying his 
and rejecting it with indignation, added, 08 
« live in we may want, but a place to die in « 
& cannot. Thus they par ted with animoſity on both 
ſides. The Anſibarians, to to prepare for the impending! 
war, invited into a confederacy in it the'Brudterans, 
Tencterans, and eren other nations müre remote. 
Avitus too, after he had written to Curtilias umi - 
ca, who. commanded: the upper army to paſs the 
Rhine, and to appear with his forces upon their tear; 
marchd himſelf. with his Legions into the/territorics 
of the Tencterans, and threaten d them with deſola - 
tion and ſlaughter, unleſs they oo dou from the 
league. Hence they ere fore d: to | 


as 5 terrots -aw'd:the Brutterans; 
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winquiſt d a hopeleſs cauſe, whence ruine to them- 
eyes was threaten'd from their attaehment to others: 
@ that the forlorn Anſibarians, deſerted by all, be- 
wok themſelves by ua ſolitary retreat to the Uſipiaris 
d Tubantes; but by them alſo were exterminated. 
They then withdrew for reception firſt to the Cattans, 
frerwards to the Cheruſcans z and, in theſe long and 
nrious wanderings from nation to nation, thus vaga- 
hond, indigent, and treated as enemies and intruders, 
the whole people periſh'd: their youth fell by the 
ſword, and the promiſcuous multitude were diſpers'd 
xcording to the various lot of captivity. - «+ OM 
Retween' the Hermandurians and the Cattans, du- 


. ing the ſame ſummer, a mighty battle was fought, 
« bout the propriety: of a river, which divided their 


territories, and which yielding abundant ſtore of ſalt, 
ach people was labouring by force to appropriate 
to themſelves. To this quarrel, beſides their uſual 
ſpirit of committing all diſputes to the deciſion of 
the ſ\word, they were further animated by an inhe- 
rent ſuperſtition and religious belief, © that theſe pla- 
© ces were doubtleſs' in the neighbourhood of - hea- 
„yen, and no where quicker than there did the ſup- 


# Hence it proceeded, through a ſpecial indulgence 
of the Deities; that in this River, and in theſe 
g © groves, was ſalt produced, not, as with other na- 
„ tions, from the foam of the ſea eruſted upon the 
e. © ſhores but by pouring the water of this river up» 
i. Lon flaming piles of wood, and thus condens d by 
e a combination of oppoſite elements.” The iflue of 
e war was proſperous to the Hermandurians, and 
os Wl © the Cattans the more bloody and deſtructive, for 
1. flat, preſuming upon victory, they had devoted the 
de averſe hoſt to Mars and Mercury; a vow, by which 
d; en and horſes, and whatever elſe appertains to the 
20' WY 'inquiſh'd, is doom'd to be burnt or ſlain; thus up- 

on 
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and Cains Fonteius, Nero determin'd to ac- 
compliſh, without more delay, the parricide, 

which he had been long devifingz as from the per- 
manence of his power he was become reſolute and 
harden'd, and his paſſion for Poppea wax d daily more 
mung She too, who could never hope to ſee Oc- 
tavia divore'd, nor herſelf eſpous d during the life of 
Arrippina, teas'd him with inceſſant accuſations and 
reproaches, nay ſometimes jeer d him by the ſarcaſti- 
cal name of pupil, one blindly ſubject to the con- 
© troulment of another; ſo far from being ſuffer'd to 
« ſway the Empire, that he was not allow'd even 
4 private liberty. . For, upon what other motives 
* could he delay to marry her? had he any objections 
© to her perſon and beauty, or to her blood and an- 
© ceſtors, men of renown, diſtinguiſh'd with trium- 
© phal honours? was he unſatisfied about the fruitful- 
„ neſs of her body, or the ſincere affections of her 
& ſoul? no! the truth was, it was dreaded, that when 
« ſhe was become his wife, ſhe would be laying open 
© the grievances of the Senate; the juſt reſentment 
and indignation of the people, againſt the pride, 
« the rapaciouſneſs of his mother: but, after all, if 
Agrippina would bear for a daughter-in-law, no 
* other than one who Would prove to her ſon a vexa- 
f tous, pg malevolent. wife, ſhe Weird Mu Ate 
be reſtor'd again to the conjugal cmbraces of Or 
Fart II. __ ens i has N L for, 
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« for, ſhe was ready and reſoly'd to withdraw to ny 
« quarter of the earth, there rather to hear of the 
mperot's abaſement and reproach, than ſtay to be. 
« hold it, and expoſe her ſelf to a partnerſhip of the 
« perils which ſurrounded him.” Theſe and the like 
expoſtulations, enforc'd with figtis and tears, and alt 
the ſoft artifices of that engaging adultereſs, pieted 
the ſoul of Nero: nor did any one check their oper. 
tion; as all earneſtly wiſh'd to ſee the authority of 
Agrippina cruſh'd, and as no mortal behiev'd; that 
ever the ſon would wax ſo harden'd in his hate, wil 
inhumanly to ſpill the blood of his mother. 
It is recorded by Clxvim, that ſuch was the flam- 
ing paſhon of Agrippina for retaining her wonted 
dominion, to fuch extravagatit lengths was the tranf- 
ported, that often, in the face of the day, at a ſts 
fon when Nero was well heated with wine and bar- 
quetting, ſhe accoſted him, gayly attir'd, and, while 
he was thus drunk, ſtrove to prompt him to inceſt: 
that their obſcene kiſſes, geſtures, and other ſuch ig 
nals and incitements to that abomination, being wel} 
obſery'd by thoſe who were preſent; Seneca, for an 
antidote againſt the enticements of one woman, had 
recourſe to another: and hence Ae was introduced, 
a franchiz'd Damſel; one who being equally anxiots 
for her own danger and the infamy of Nero, warn'd 
him, that already the inceſt was every where pul 
liſh'd, and his mother gloried in the publication; 
and that the ſoldiery would never bear the rule 0! 
a Prince contaminated with ſuch unnatural polluti- 
on. Fabius Ruſticus aſcribes this ſtrange appetite ne 
to Agrippina, but to Neroz and recounts that, by 
the cunning of the ſame Ae, he was wenn d and 
reſcued. But, the detail given by Cp is tit 
Fame with that of the other writers; and on this 
fide too is the teſtimony of popular fame: whethet 
it were, that ſhe really nouriſh'd in her heart 10 i 
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curity ſo monſtrous, or whether the concerting of this 
unheard of N appear d the more credible in 
her, who almoſt in ber childhood had, from thirſt 
of dominion, ' conſented. ta be debauch'd by Lepidus g 
with the like ſpirit. of pawer, abandon'd herſelf to 
the luſt of Pallas; and during her inceſtuous marriage 
with her uncle Claudius, had been practis d in a courſe 
of wickedneſs. of every kind and degree. 
Thenceforth Mero began to ayoid all private en-; 
counters. with his mother 5 and, upon every occaſion 
of her retiring to any of her gargens.out of Rome, 
or to her ſeats at Tuſculum or Antium, he us d to 
zpplaud her for thus employing ber leiſure: but, at 
length, conſider ing her as his dread and torment 
wherever ſhe reſided, he aſſum'd a reſolution to ki 
her, and was only in ſuſpence about the means, whe- 
ther by paiſon or the ſword, or anꝝ other effectual 
ſiolende: that of poiſon was preferr'd at firſt; but 
to adminiſter the ſame was difficult: if it were done 
it the Prince's table, its operation could neyer paſs 
nor be underſtood as a ſudden and accigental death, 
lnce in the like manner Britannica had already pt 
find: to apply to her own domeſticks, . 4 
great riſque ; ag ſhe was a woman who from her own 
long intimacy with frauds and blagd, was wary and 
ngilant againſt all ſhares and circumvention, and 


flinſt the efforts af poiſon : and, how to diſpatch hep 
ith the ſword, and yet cover the appearances of th 
exccution,; no one pretended to deviſe; it was fear 
too, that the orders would be rejected, to whomſoe- 
ſer they were given, for the perpetration of ſuch hi- 
deous iniquity. Here, Avicerws profer d his ſervice 
and dexterity; a franchiz d ſlaye this, Tutor ta Ne- 
70 in his infancy, hut now Commander of the fleet 
eh rode at 5 27 ou was virulently 9 
by Agripping, and with equal Virulenoe return 
Fark Ii % mie 


moreover always ſecur d herſelf by counter poiſons a- 
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the hatred: he therefore explain'd,” “ how a veſſel 
« might be ſo contriv'd, that by the ſudden and ar- 
„ tificial burſting of one particular quarter in the o- 
ec pen fea, ſhe might be overwhelm'd, without the 
& Yeaſt warning or roo nothing, he aid, 
« was ſo fertile of difaſters as the ſea; and, if ſhe 
« were thus difpatch'd by ſhipwreck, who could be 
64 ſo injurious as to aſcribe the malignity of wind and 
« waves to the malice and contrivance of men? more- 
« 'over, the Prince would of courſe beſtow on his de 
«© ceas'd mother, a temple and altars, and all other 
c honours proper to create an oſtentation of fflial 
« grief and piety”. amn nn 
Nero was pleas'd with the device, which was lf 
favour'd b the junchrre of time, that of the ſolemn 
feſtival of Minerva, call'd ®Puinguatrus, which he was 
then celebrating at Baiz. 'Thither he inticed his mo- 
ther: for, he was frequently declaring, “ that the 
& haſty humours of parents were by all means to be 
& borne withalz and, towards her it behov'd him to 
Une Page every irritation of his 'own ſpirit”; as by 
ſuch declarations he meant to raiſe a general rumour 
of his own reeoncilement to her; a rumour which he 
hop'd would reach Agrippina and find credit with 
her, from the credulous Luis of women, prone to 
believe whatever feeds their wiſhes and promiſes mat- 
ter of joy. 'When ſhe approaeh'd, he met her up- 
on the ſhore, for ſhe-eame by fea from Antium, pte: 
ſented her his hand, and embrac'd her; then son- 
ducted her to Baulf; ſo the villa is calbd, which lying 


F & 


between the cape" of Miſenum and the gulf Baiz, 3 


1 1 


'waſh'd by the fea" which "winds round the point. 
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Here, amongſt ſbveral other "veſſels, there lay obe 
more gaudy and ornamental than che reſt; as iß, in 
this particular too, he meditated freſn honour to he 
mother : för, the had been always wont to be kürt. N 


ed in a galley wirn three banks of oars, row d by 
a 4 er wü Urs banks of car ff 
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Kriners from the fleet. Moreover, the banquet to 
which ſhe was invited, was fo tim'd, -that under- the 
ark ſhades of night the horrid execution might be 
doyer' d. It was, however, apparent, that ſome bo- 
q had betray'd the deſign, and that Agrippina, upon 
hearing the perfidious' machination, tho ſhe was doubt. 
ful whether ſhe ought to believe it, had yet choſen 
to be carried by land to Baiæ in a ſedan: but, upon 
her arrival there, the plauſible and frank behaviour of 
Nero aſſwag'd her fears: for, beſides his receiving 
ter gracioufly, placing” her at table above him, re- 
zling her magnificently, treating her with all tender- 
re and carefles 3 he entertain'd and amus'd her with 
great variety of converſation z this minute breaking 
out into ſallies of youthful frankneſs; the next, with 
in air compos'd and grave, diſeourſing of weighty 
fairs; as if he had, in truth, therein "ſought her 
counſel and participation: and after he had with 
this hollow fondneſs, drawn out the banquet into a 
great length, he attended her aſſiduouſſy to the ſhore, 
it parting hung upon her more erdently than before, 
lis d her eyes, kiſs d her boſom, and left it uncertain 
whether, by ſuch paſſionate behaviour, he only meant 
to complete this baſe ſcene of diſſimulation ; or whe- 
ther the laſt fad ſight of a mother juſt going to pe- 
ih, really pierced him, and check d his ſpirit how- 
erer fierce and ſavage, of 

The night proy'd clear, the ſtars ſhone in full luſtre, 
the ſea was ſmooth and calm; as if all this had been 
concerted by the prouidence of the Gods, for the more 
nconteſtable' detection of the murder. Agrippina, of 
al her numerous domeſticks, was, when ſhe'embark'd, 
attended only by two, Crepereius Gallus who ſtood b) 
the ſteerage, and Aceronia, who, as her Lady repos'd, 
hy at her feet, and was recounting to her, with 
much joy, the remorſe of her ſon, and the favour 
Which by it he had regain'd from his mother: a. 
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had the veſſel yet made much way, when ſuddenly; 
upon a ſignal given, the deck over that quart 
was looſen'd, and being purpoſely loaded with 
great quantity of lead, ſunk. violently down, and in. 
Rantly cruſh'd Creperetus to death. Agrippina and 
Aeeronig were defended by the poſts of the bed 
which happen d to be tao firong to yield to the dt 
ſcending weight: neither did the ſtructure of thy 
veſſel burſt; for, the mariners were all embaraſſec 
and thoſe of them who were not entruſted with the 
fraud, obſtruded the meaſures of ſuch ag were: the 
next expedient concerted, by the latter was to bear 
her down on one fide, and £ fink her: but, neither 
amongſt theſe accomplices was there an inſtant cos. 
currence in executing a project thus haſtily propos d] 
end there were others at the ſame time ſtrugglin 
contrariwiſe to preſerve her; and hence it — 
that the was not ſwallow d up at ance in the deep, by 
deſeended more leiſurely, Now Aceronia, while f 
declar'd herſelf to be Agrippina,. and call'd upon them 
paſſionately, te ſuccaur and ſaye the Princes mo 
ther, was purſy'd with poles, and oars, and whatever 
other naval weapons came accidentally to hand, and 
ſo (lain,  Agrippins kept (lence, and, being therefore 
the leſs known, eſcap'd, with one wound howere 
upon her ſhoulder, What with ſwimming: what 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome fiſher- boats, which row'd 
out to ſuceour her, ſhe reach d the lake Lugrinys, and 
was thenge conducted to her own villa 
Here eſhe revolv'd upon her danger, that ſor this 
very end ſhe had been inyeigled by the fraudulent let 
ters of her ſon, and for this treated by bim with 
ſuch ſignal marks of honour: ſhe reflected, that the 
veſſel, eyen_ under the ſhelter of the ſhores; without 
the agitation of winds, without concuſſion from-rocksy, 
had yielded in its upper part, and tumbled down, like 
# frail ſtructure of garth;- ſhe conſider d ny _ 
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Keronia, miſtaſten for her ſelf und defignedly Nain 
ind ſhe beheld her vwn wound, wilfully -inflifteds 
hut from the whole however ſhe jnferr'd that her on- 
lj reſource againſt theſe black machinations was to act 
x if ſhe ſaw them not. Wich this view, the dif- 
tchd Agerinus her freedman, to notify to her ſon, 
paten. 
« that through the benevolence of the Gods, and 
« the auſpicious influence of his imperial fortune, ſhe 
« had eſcap'd a grievous caſualty bur beſought him, 
« however terrified ſne knew he would be with the 
« danger which had threaten'd his morher, he ſhould 
« yet poſtpone the trouble of viſiting hers for, what 
« ſhe only needed at preſent was reſt.” And, the 
nean while, counterfeiting perfect ſecurity and fear- 
kfneſs, ſhe had medicines applied to her wound, and 


{ 


vi cegiſter'd and ſeal'd up: in which proceeding only ſhe 
Ned without counterfeiting. 30 

m As to Nero; while he was hourly expecting expreſ- 
„es to apprize him, that The parricide was executed, 
<8 dings arriv'd, “ that ſhe had eſcap'd only with a 
(88 © fight hurt; having fo far felt the danger as to re- 


" main in no uncertainty who it was that ſought her 


ponies and diſmay, and ſwore in paſſionate terms, 
that, without peradventure, the would preſently be 
* at hand, bent upon Taking haſty vengeance z whe- 
ther by arming the flaves, or by ſtirring up againſt 
" him the rage of the Toldiery, or by flying to the 
„Senate and people, with a 'tragical repreſentation 
* of the veſſel wreck'd, her ſelf wounded, her friends 
* murder'd, and her fon the author of all: and a- 
* gainſt this menacing event, what reſource, what 
protect ion had he; unleſs ſome 'fuch could be pro- 
pos d by Barrus and Seneca?” For, the inſtant he 
irg the news of the diſappointment, he had ** 


her body chaf d and anointed: the call'd roo for the 
laſt will of Areronia, and order'd all her effects to be 


© life,” - At this he became mortally ſtruck with a- 
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for them both to conſult them: neither, is it certzi 
whether, before this, they were unacquainted with th 
conſpiracy: upon this emergency, they both key 
long ſilence; as they apprehended that it was in vai 
to perſuade him to drop the deſign 3 and perhaps b 
liev'd it to be already puſh'd fo far, that unleſs Ari 
pina ſoon periſh'd, Nero certainly muſt. At length 
Seneca prov'd the more forward of the two; but 9 
further than to look at Burrus, and ask “ wheth: 
ce the orders for this execution were not to be truſts 
cc to the ſoldiery ? Burrus anſwer'd, that © the Pr 
« torian guards were ſo zealouſly attach'd to th 
c whole family of the Ceſars, ſo fond in particular 
c of the name and memory of Germanic, that, 

* gainſt any deſcendent of his they could never bf 
« animated to ought that were eruel and bloody: i 
therefore behov'd Anicetus to acquit himſelf of hi 
cc engagement.“ Neither did Axicet us pauſe one mo 
ment, but even demanded the office of completing 
the murder. Nero became reviv'd with theſe word 
and declaring himſelf ro be that day preſented wit! 
the Empire, own'd his franchiz'd ſlave for the authot 
of the mighty preſent, and urg'd him to diſpatch 
leading with him for his aſſiſtance ſuch as were me 
prompt to obey. The freedman however, having 
heard that Aerinus was arrivd from Agrippina, witi 
the news of her diſaſter and eſcape, contriyd à plot 
to turn the treaſon upon her; and therefore, as th 
other was delivering his meſſage, N a dagger 
tween his legs; and then, as if he had caught hin 
in the terrible fact, call d for irons to be inſtantly ca 
upon him. By this fable, he purpos d to ſupport a 
nother, by feigning that the deſtruction of the Prince 
had been concerted by his mother; and that being 
ſtruck with confuſion upon the diſcovery of her tre 
ſon, ſhe had deſperately put an end to her own life. 
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During theſe tranſactions, while the danger which 
threaten'd Agrippina at ſea, flew abroad (for it was 
underſtood as the effect of chance) the people flock d 
impatiently to the ſhore, each as ſoon as he heard 
t. Some climb d up the moiinds which ſhoot out 
into the ſea ; ſome cfowded into batks and skiffs; 


tight would permit; nay, there were thoſe who 
fretch'd out their arms, as it were to catch and re- 
ccive her: ſo that, with lamentations for her mis- 
fortune, with vows for her deliverahce, and with the 
ndiſtinct clamour of a multitude, many asking diffe- 
tent queſtions, or feturning uncertain atiſwers z the 
whole coaſt reſounded. There ran, moreover, to the 
teſt a great crowd with lights in their hands; and, 
u ſoon as it was confirm'd that Agrippina was out 
of danger, they were ſpeeding, with all zeal, to offet᷑ 
ber their congratulations, till by the ſight and me- 


. Aiicetus beſet the villa with a guard, and 
ing open the gates, ſeiz d and ſecuf'd all ſuch of 
her ſlaves as appear'd fo ſtop him. He then advanc'd 


ed by very few: all the feſt were ſcar d away by the 
terror and violence of his entrance. In her cham- 
ter was a ſmall light, and only one of her Damſels. 
4rippina too her ſelf was more and tore toſs d with 
arious thoughts, that no ſoul had yet atriv'd from 
ter fon, nor had even Agerinus return d: ſhe perceiv'd 
tom without ſtrange viciſſitudes and ati unuſual ſcene, 
the deſertion of her own people, atid the ſudden 
flolence and tumult of ſtrangers, with all the 
karnings of her laſt fate: inſomuch that, ſeeing her 
maid too about to depart, ſhe ſaid, © thou likewiſe 
ut going to abandon mes and, that moment, ſpied 
Anicetws, accompanied with Herculens Captain of 4 
balley, and Oloaritis a Centurion of the navy: ſhe 
_ Part ip Cu en 5 Yn 0 


towards her chamber, where he found the door guard- 
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others efiter'd the floods and waded as deep as their 


naces of an arm'd band, they were terrified and dif- 
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told him, “ if he came from the Emperor to be in. 
« form'd of het health, he ſhould acquaint him ſhe 
« was well refreſ'd and recover d; if upon any bloody 
er deſign, ſhe would no wife believe him commiſſion 
« hy her ſon: her ſon could never give unnatural of. 
« dets for parricide ”. The affaſfins, having placed 
themſelves round her bed, the Captain was the ff 
that wounded her, ſtriking her on the Head with 
club: for, to the Centurion, as he was draw ing his 
fword to diſpatch her; ſhe pteſented her belly, and 
with a loud voice, “ ſtrike thy ſword into my Womb, 
ſhe cried, and was inſtantly affaffinared with a mul. 
tude of wounds. 3 Om 
In theſe particulars authors are unanimonus: bot, 
that Vero atterwards ſurvey'd the breathleſs body of 
his mangled mother, and rtiagnified its ſymmetry and 
lovelineſs 3 there are thoſe who have related, and 
thoſe who deny. That very hight her corps was burn 
with ſuch ſordid obſequies z and upon no other hed 
than ſuch as ſhe us'd to recline upon at meals! nei 
ther, during the reign of Nero, were her relicks rc 
poſited, of cover'd with common earth; till after 
wards from the benevolence of her domeſticks, ſhe re 
ceiv'd a ſlight and vulgar grave, upon the toad tt 
cape Miſenum , adjoyning to a villa of Ceſar's the 
Dictator, which from its elevated fituation overlooks 
the coaſt and bays below. Adneſter a freedman 0 
hers, as ſoon as her funeral fire was ſighted, tun him 
ſelf through with a ſword z whether from gtlek and 
affection for his Lady, or ftom dread of ſome terris 
ble doom to himſelf, is altogether thcertain, This 
violent end of Agrippina was foretold het many years 
fore, and helievd and yet ſet at naught, by her 
or, as the Chaldeans, whom ſhe conſulted concern 
ing the fortune of Nero, anſwer'd that, “ he would 
« certainly reigh and kill bis mother; e Tet hin 
F kill me, ſaid he, ſo he do but reign“ . 21 
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The ſcene of this horrible iniquity being over, the 

Emperor became thoroughly poſſeſs d with its crying 

tneſs and enormity, and paſſed the reſt of the night 

in a ſad ſeries of ſollieitude; now dumb, motionleſs, 

and his eyes fixt ; then 11515 up, amaz d, and trem- 
1 


bling 3 W GRAY and wild, and out of his minds 
and thus waited, in _—_ the approach of day ; 
: day which, he apprebended, would pour upon him 
ſome direful and final doom. From theſe horrors hg 
ws rouz d into hopes and afſurance, by the behavi- 
dur of the Tribunes and Centurions, who, at the in- 
ligation of Burr, were the firſt that paid their flat - 
tery upon this occaſion, by catching his hand, and 
pug + with him, © that he had thus happily 
« eſcap'd ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen peril, and tha 


mortal treaſon devis'd by his mother. Next, his 
friends and intimates betook themſelves, for thankſgive 
ing, to the ſeveral Temples, and the example being | 
thus begun was followed by the adjacent towns an 


communities of Ca , who gave publick teſtima, 
ties of their joy, by ſacrifices to the Gods, and em. 
baſics to the Prince, For himſelf; bis diſſimulation 
took a different turn from theirs : ſad and dejected 
vas his mein z he ſeem'd to hate a life, which, upon 
ſuch cruel terms, had been ſav'd, and bewail'd with 
many tears, the woeful death of his mother. Hows 
cer, as places cannot change their face and aſpect, 
like the ſupple coyotenances of men, and as the con» 
tinuel 2 of that deadly ſea and of thoſe tra- 
al ſhores, was igcellantly reproaching him, 
gievous to behold, { beſides that there were tho 
ubo beligy'd, that rom the high elft and hills. round 
bout, were ylually beard the ſhrill ſound of 5551 
ad ſhrieks and wailings from Agrippina s grave] 
vithdrew to Naples, and there ſent letters. tg the 
«nate of which thels arg the heads? 
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& That Aer inis, a freedman of Agrippina's, on 
* of thoſe whom ſhe truſted moſt, had 4 ſent by 
F* her to aſſaſſſnate him, but timely apprehended, juſ 
« prepar'd with his dagger; and ſhe had now under. 
« gone the pains of her own parricide, with the ſame 
« guilty confcience that prompted her to contrive 
* it”. To this he added a catalogue of her crimes, 
fraced a long way backwards; haw © her ambition 


had aim'd at a coordinate power with himſelf in 


de the Empire, aim'd at drawing a prepoſterous oath 
b from the Pretorian bands, an oath of ſubmiſſion 
ce and fidelity to a woman; nay to the diſgrace and 
te abaſement of the Senate and people, had exped. 
Fc ed the like mark of ſubjection from them; and 
« finding all this her ambition diſappointed, hence 
te ſhe became enrag'd againſt the ſoldiery, againſt the 
« fathers, and the populace 4 hence oppos'd a dona- 
& tive to the guards, and a largeſs to the people 
* and hence plotted ruinous miſchicf and mortz 
de ſnares againſt the illuſtripus chiefs of Rome, 
4 Nay, it was inexpreſſible, the labour it coſt him 
© to defeat her defign of aſſuming a ſeat in the 
« Senate, and af returning anſwers to the Ambaſ: 
« fadors of foreign nations”, He even obliquely 
laſhd the tranſactions under Claudius, and upon his 
mother throw'd all the vile meaſures and black int- 
* of that reign; alledging, < that it "wat 
through the auſpicious fortune of the Roman ſtate, 
ee the had fallen”: to this alſo he aſcrib'd the ſhip- 
wreck, of which he recounted the partieulars: but, 
where liv'd there a ſaul ſo ſtupid as to believe that 
event to be the blind work of ace? or believe that 
a forlorn woman juſt ſaved from a wreck, ſhould em- 
ploy a ſingle aſſaſſin, to break through an arm'd tet 
the Imperial guards, and flay the Emperor? but, 
on this occaſion, it was not now upon Nero that the 
popular cenſure fell (for Nos brutal barharity f 
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ud all eenfure) but upon Senera; for that, by ſuch 

repreſentation to the Senate, he had in writing 
wwow'd the deed. > 4 | MOR. 1 01 
Wonderful however was the heat and competition 
the Grandees in decreeing the following folem- 
ties; © that at all the altars publick devotions 
ſhould be perform'd; the feaſt of Minerva, during 
which the conſpiracy was detected, ſhould be cele- 
& brated with anniverſary plays for ever; in the Se- 
nate houſt ſhould be placed the ſtatue of that God» 
« deſs in gold, and cloſe by her, that of the Empe- 
« ror, and, in the liſt of unhallow'd days, Agrippina's 
« anniverſary ſhould be inſerted ”. Thraſea Pet, who 
ns hitherto wont either to paſs over the like ſallies 
of fattery and ſervile decrees in utter filence or with 
1 ſhort word of aſſent, walk'd now out of the Se- 
nate, and thence awaken'd future vengeance againſt 
timſelf, and yet to the reſt open'd no ſource of liber - 
. There happen'd moreover at the ſame time fre- 
quent prodigies; from which aroſe many prognoſticks 


bt no conſequences: one woman brought forth a 
e WH frpent 3 another, in the embraces of her husband was 
bock dead with a thunder-bolt : the ſun became ſud- 
eh darken'd, and the fourteen quarters of the ei- 
y elt the effects of lightning: all which events came 


to paſs ſo apparently without any providential care or 
delign in elle Deities; that for 2 after this 
Mero continued ſafe in his ſovereignty and inhuman 
crimes. . Now, in order to heighten the popular hate 
towards. his mother, to blacken her memory, and 
vithal to magnify his own-clemency, as if the ſame 
were enlarg d now ſhe was remov'd, he reſtor d to 
their native country and inheritance Jana and Cal. 
rnia, Ladies. of illuſtrious quality, with Valeri Ca- 
ito and Licinius Gabolu, men of Pretorian dignity x 
il formerly doom d to exile oy Agrippina: he likes 
kiſe permitted the remains of Zobia FRY 4 
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brought home, and for them a ſepulcher to be built 
Itarim:ton and Calviſis, men whom he had lately 
baviſh'd, he now pardon'd and releas d; for, 38 l 
Silanas the had already yielded to the lot of mort; 
lity at Tareatum, whither, from her remote baniſh 
ment, ſhe had return d; either becauſe the author 
To Agrippina, by whoſe eamity ſhe fell, was then 
eclining, or her wrath: by that time afſwae'd, 

While Nero linger'd in the towns of Campaniz 
full of anxiety how to conduct himſelf upon his r 
turn to Rome; whether, if he enter d the Senate, h. 
ſhould find them obſequious ; or, if he addreſs'd hin 
ſelf to the people, they would bew themſelves affec 
tionate ; his doybts were comhated by all the-profi 
gates of the court ( and no court upon earth abound 
ed with more): they argued, “ that the very name 
> of Agrippina was deteſted; inſomuch that by her! 
+ death, he had ſtirrd up, even to a flame, the 
« affectlons of the people towards him; he ſhoul 
4 therefore Re and in perſon receive proofs off 
4 popular adoration ”, They demanded at the ſame] 
time, that, for trial, they might arrive ſomewhat be- 
fore. him; which they did, and found, ja all reſpetts, 
2 more forward and officious zeal than they thewſelves 
had promiſed; the ſeveral trides, in diftindt bodies, 
came forth to meet him, as alſo the Senate in their 
robes of ſtate, with mighty droves of women aud 
children, all exattly raoged Into ſeparate claſſes, ac: 
cording to the yniformisy of their ſex and age 40d 
all along, where he was to paſs, a ſuoceſſive:yariety 
of plays and ſhews, - and ſcenes of rejoJcings 
were pojppouſly prepar'd : with all the parade and 
magniticence that attends the ſolemnizing of a wi. 
umph: elated with pride upon ſuch a reception, and 
aſſuming the pride of viftory. from this general ſer 
vitude, he repair d to the Capitol, and there Paid his 
vous and oblatious and thencefarth abaugon'd 10 
C1010 | . | 
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Cf to the full bent and dominion of all hls extra 
nant paſſions: for, tho' he had hitherto bur 
y controuPd them; yet his reverence to his mother, 
however weak it were, had till then check'd their 
fiolenCe. _ . OY 3 | 
It was a uſual diverfion of his, and long allow'd 
tim, to drive a chariot drawn by four horſes: nor 
b ſcandalous was his 38 for ſinging to the harp, 
t he was wont when he ſupp'd, in a theatrical ge- 
ture and habit, “ An employment, which he ul- 
« |:dg'd to have been commonly practis'd by the 
Kings and Heroes of old; that the ſame was cele- 
& hrated in rhe ſongs of the „and ever dedica« 
i ted to the honour of the Gods; for, e 
" muſick and finging ſacred to Apollo; and thus re 
preſented, with the fame dreſs and inftrament, not 
« only in the cities of Greece, bur even in the Ro- 
man Temples, ſtood that ſublime and oracular Dei- 
1 ty,” Neither was he any wiſe to be reftrain'd in 
bis propenſity to theſe extravagant pleaſures: ſo that 
dera and Barry, left he ſhould have obſtinately ri- 
ed in both, judg'd it adviſable to indulge him in 
ome. Thos, a piece of nd, la the Vatican, was 
mclos'd with a wall, that he might there exert his 
&trerity in racing and the diſcipline of ſteeds, with- 
wut being expos d as in a publick ſhew, to a promiſ- 
tous crowd of ſpectators: but, in a ſhort time, he 
gen ſought to be publickly ſeen, and to the ſight in- 
ited the Roman populace, who fail'd not to magni- 
un with abundant encomiums and acclamations 
adly to the ſpirit of the vulgar, ever longing after 
blick gayeties, and ever delighted when the ſame 
iclination, in the Prince, gratifies theirs. Moreover, 
is his vulgar proſtitution of all modeſty and tha 
ud nor, as theſe his tiniſters expected, produce id 
tim any ſatiety of remotſe, but contrariwiſe freſh ſp 
it and eagerneſd. As he imagined too that, by nay - 
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ing many others under debaſemeut and infamy, | 
ſhould diſcharge: himſelf of his own; he introduce; 
as actors into the Theatre, ſeveral noble Rom; 
ſuch as were deſcended from illuſtrious families, bi 
decay'd, and, through indigence, become venalz me 
who-are now themſelves in the arms of death, and 
whoſe names I repeat hot with their ſtory, from 
conſideration which L apprehend to be de to th 
dignity of their great anceſtors s ſeeing too, that u 
on his head the iniquities recoil, who, rather tha 
they ſhould not tranſgreſs, gave them money fg 
tranſgreſſing. He likewiſe engag'd ſeveral Roma 
Knights (men well known) to undertake the aftin 
of parts in publick repreſentations, and this he di 
by exeeſſive rewardsz unleſs it be thought that paj 
from one who has authority to command, carries witt 
it the power of compulſion. 

Neverthieleſs, that he might not as yet debaſe him 
ſelf in the common Theatre, he inſtituted a fort of 
plays call'd Juvenaless and, for the filling and cele 
brating of theſe, names were given in from all quat 
ters: at them no man's quality and blood, nor big 
age, nor the publick figure and offices he had borne 
prov'd any impediment to their degrading themſelve 
to perſonate the port and buffoonry of the Greek and 
Roman mimicks, even in the obſcene geſticulation 0 
their bodies and the effeminate cadences of theit 
voice: .nay, the contagion even teach'd Ladies of il 
luſtrious quality, who came alſo to deviſe unſem! 
rendezyouſes and filthy revellings; inſomuch that, i 
the grove which was planted by Aug, round ti 
lake where the naval combat was exhibited, taberna 
cles were erefted for reception of theſe” dark allen 
blies; for their entertainment hooths were built z and 
in them, wine and dainties ſold, with whatever Incites 
to ſenſuality and wantonneſs: moreover, fo promote 
the debauch, men had money given them, t a 
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nt as well as the voluptuous, to be waſted alike in 
the promiſcuous riot; by the former from awe of 
Nero, by the latter from oſtentation of vice. From 
this tainted ſource aroſe a monſtrous inereaſe of pol- 
uation, ſcandalous vices and infartty ; and though out 
manners had been long before tmiſerably corrupted, 
jet whatever progreſs that corruption made, never 
ws it more heighten'd by any inundation of diſſolute - 
refs and depravity, than by that abominable fink of 
endneſs and debanch. Modeſty is a thing hard to 
r ſecur'd even by the moſt virtuous management and 
rfiraints 3 mack lefs is modeſty, of chaſtity, or an! 
honeſt endowtnent, to be guatded and preſery'd amid 
vowed ſcenes of impurity, where rampant vices are 
tgp'd in 4 contention to outvie each other. 

At length, Nero could forbear bo longer, but 
nounted the Stage and took the harp, trying the 


Wl his part. About bim ſtood his companions 53 à Co- 
tunes and Centurions and Bur the Prefeft; fad 48 
be was on this infamous occaſion, and praifing Nero 
but grieving for him. At this time alſo ws firſt ef- 
vid the body of Roman Knights entituled gu 
1h young men diſtinguiſh'd by the bloom of their 
jar, and their vigour and firength of body; but 
ll profeſs d profligates, ſome from the inherent bent 
nature, the ref# in hopes 
t: and, as the Emperor ſpent whole days and nights 
& the harp and ſong, ſo did theſe in clapping the 
Imperor and ſounding his applauſes: they utter 
turvellous praiſes upon his perfor and voice, and ex- 
ufd rhe beauty of both dy names and epithets pecu- 
kr to the Gods as If to all this incenſs they were 
fompted by their Zeal for eminent virtue, and thenct 
ly deriv'd al their ſplendour and honours 
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frings with much attention and care, and Rudying 
hort too of the guards were arriv'd, with many Tr. 
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The Emperor however, that he might not be only 
renown'd for the ſcience and accompliſhments of 
player, was alſo poſſeſs d with an ardent ambition ti 
excel in Poetry; having, for that purpoſe, drawn «1 
bout him ſeveral ſuch as had a genius for poeſy, the 
not yet noted for their poems: all theſe were won! 
to {it down in concert with the Prince, and connec 
together ſuch lines as they had ſeverally brought, 
ſuch as they found already compos'd z thus contriby 
ting their different wits, and piecing out with ſup 
plements of their own all the effuſions, however lam 
and crude, which at theſe poetical meetings were ut 
ter'd by him. This medley is apparent from the y 
compoſition of theſe poems, which flow with no uni 
formity of ſtile or genius, nor retain the marks 
native flame and impulſe. He us'd, beſides, to beſto 
ſometime after- meals upon hearing the reaſonings « 
different Philoſophers z and while each maintain d hi 
own ſett, and every one expreſly contracicted anothi 
they all conſpir'd to expoſe their endleſs variance at 
broils, as well to diſplay their peculiar and favori 
opinions: nay there were ſome of thoſe ſolemn. n 
ſters of wiſdom highly fond of being ſeen, with thel 
gloomy aſpect and rigid accent, amongſt the Roy: 
exceſſes and recreations of Nero. | 8 
About the ſame time; from a conteſt altogethe 
trivial there aroſe a horrid ſlaughter between two ( 
our Italian Colonies, - that of Nuceria and that 
Pompeium, at the celebration of a combat of Glac 
ators exhibited by Livineius Regulus, whoſe expulli 
from the Senate I have before recounted. Now, i 
they teas'd and rallied each other with the uſual git 
and petulance of citizens, they became ſo heated ti 
they proceeded to bitterneſs and invectiyes, then 
rage and vollies of ſtones, and at length to à gene 
encounter at arms: but to the Pompeian -populk 
who were the more powerful, the victory remain d, 
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their territory too the revel was exhibited : hence, 
zumbers of thoſe of Nuceria were borne to Rome, 
with mangled and mutilated bodies; and many arriv'd 
with complaints and wailings, ſome for the tragical 
death of their ſons, ſome for that of their fathers. 
The cognizance and deciſion of this affair was by the 
Prince left to the Senate, and by them to the Con- 
flsz but return'd again before the fathers, who by a 
kecree diſabled the Pompeians from meeting in any 
ſuch popular concourſe for ten years, and difloly'd for 
wer the fraternities which againſt the Law they had 
nſtituted : Livineius and the other incendiaries of the 
riot were doom'd to exile, 

Pedius Bleſus was alſo puniſh'd with expulſion from 
the Senate, at the ſuit of the Cyrenians, who urg'd 
that he profanely violated the treaſure of Eſculapius; 
1nd that in the enrolling of ſoldiers, he had been go- 
jern'd by price and popularity, and other ſelfiſh and 
mbitious views, and thence ſubjected that truſt to 
ul the efforts of corruption. The ſame Cyrenians 
frought a charge againſt Acilius Strabo, one who had 
been inveſted with the Pretorian power, and ſent as an 
uditrator from the Emperor Claudius to adjuſt and diſ- 
criminate the territories formerly held by King Api- 
u, and by him bequeathed, together with his whole 
Kingdom, to the Roman people; for that the ſame 
tad been uſurp'd on every fide by the borderers; who 
having thus enjoy d them a long while,  deriv'd a claim 
of right from direct encroachment and iniquity, and 
were for foundiog a title upon uſurpation. Strabo 
therefore, having adjudgd the lands to the Romans 
ad expuls d the invaders; hence much matter of po- 
pular hate againſt the arbitrator was adminiſter'd to 
he Cyrenians; the ground this of the proſecution. 
In anſwer to the charge the Senate ſaid, © that to 
them the tenour of his commiſſion, from Claudius 
" was unknown, and in this: affair they muſt. con- 
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e fult the Prince. Nero approv'd the grbitration 
of Strabs, but wrote back, © that he would never, 
« thelefs relieve and ſupport our confederates the 
6 1 and yield them up the uſurp'd poſeg. 
8*. | 
Thereafrer follow'd the deaths of theſe i11yſtriowy 
Romans, Domitius Afer and Alarcus Jervilius; men, 
who for the ſublime dignirles of the ſtate, which 
they had ſway'd, and for their own abounding elo- 
quence, had flourifh'd in ſignal credit: the firſt wt 
renown'd for à powerful pleader ; Servilize too for hig 
long fucceſs at the bar, and afterwards for the Hi: 
ſtory by him compiled of the Roman affairs, as als 
fo for the elegance and probity of his lifey which 
receiv'd freſh luſtre from the oppoſite behaviour o 
Ffex, who in parts and genius was in truth his equi; 
but far different jn life and manners. | 
During the fourth Confulſhip of Nero with Cos 
nol ius 010 for his collegue, Quinquennial Gamer 
were initituted at Rome, qafter the faſhion of the 
prize matches amongſt the Greeks ; and, like almoſ 
all new inſtieutlons, were variouſly repreſented, There 
were ſome who alledg'd, “ that Pompey too wa 
© fur'd by aur anceſtors, for having founded « pes 
* manent theatre: till then, the publick ſports were 
i wont to be exhibited from ſcenes occaſlonally e. 
| reed for the folemnity, to laſt no longer, and tt 
feen from ſeats ſuddenly rear'dz or, if times 
remote were conſulted, the people wauſd be 
found to have then beheld ſuch repreſentations 
nding z teſt, had they been indulg'd with ſes 
y might haye eonſum d whole days in the 10% 
and ho 5 the e e, ide 
Ieive rule in nting wg Wwoun 
tly- RE; ware the fund ſill exhidites 
y the Pretors, and no Romay citizen N= 
'compent 4. the K liſts t but, now, 
compel 0 enen te pyblick like? en 
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4 gncient and venerable uſages of our country, which 
4 had been long decaying piece-meal, were utterly 
« funk and obliterated for ever, by a deluge of fo- 
4 reign gratifications, by imported voluptuouſheſs. 
« Infomuch that at Rome might be ſeen, from all 
« quarters, whatever was capable of being corrupt- 
6 ed or of propagating corruption: the Raman youth 
« muſt degenerate from the virtue and education of 
4 their anceſtors, and become abandon'd to the ha · 
bits and purſuits of foreigners, to common wreſt- 
ling ſchools, to a life of ſloth and effeminate plea- 
6 ſures, to the contamination of filthy unnatu- 
64 ral amours; guided, as they were, in all theſe 
[© ſcenes of Infamy, by the ſupreme direction and con- 
« troulment of the Prince and Senate; who not 
only granted full licence and impunity to a gene- 
« ral torrent af vice, but were attive to promote 
« them by ways of authority and coercion: alrea 
v dy had men of the firſt figure amongſt the Ro- 
« mans, under colour of rehearſing to the audience 
their Poems and harangues, defil'd themſelves with 
the baſeneſs of the ſtage. After ſuch proſtitution, 
4 what remain'd to be added; unieſt they ſtripp d 
eee e E of nficdeye egos 
« whirle-bat 3 a ce of military glo- 
« ry and the exerciſe of arms, ſubſtituted the ſtudy 
„and diſeipline of theſe theatrical Skirmifhes, for 
U pay > would the bands of Roman Knights, would 


# ous title of  Auguſteani, more worthily fulfil th 

noble truſt and office of Judicature, by virtue of a 
* nice and $kilfot ear, or by liſtning aſſiduouſſy to 
« the enchanting modulations of muſick, and by ap- 
6 plauding, like able artiſts in ſong, the effeminate 
4 ſhakes and thrills of Nore's throat 7 nay; nights as 


« well as days were beftow'd upon the infamous re- 


&« skreening 


4 thoſc lately preferr'd to that order with the _ | 


* vel, that no portion of time mighe remgin, for | 
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« $kreening modeſty and ſhame but, -in- that bug 
« aſſembly, where thoſe of every ſex and age werg 
<« blended at random together, every libertine might 
ce dare to gratify by night whatever his concupiſcency 
uy 2 him to by day”. 1117 
This was the reaſoning of ſome. Many others wer 
well pleas'd with this diffolute paſtime, but difguis' 
it however under venerable authorities and virtuo 
names: * even our rigid anceſtors, they alledg'd, ha 
ce not abſtain'd from the pleaſure and divertiſementf 
& of publick repreſentations and feſtivities, which 
« were exhibited in a manner ſuitable to the fortune 
« of that time, and the revenue of the ſtate: forf 
« this end, at the requeſt of Rome, Tuſcany fur 
cc niſh'& them with players; Thurium with the di 
cc verſion of racing: after the conqueſt of Greece and 
« Aſia, the Roman ſports were improv'd, and ſ 
cc lemniz'd with greater elegance and accuracy: yet 
cc in a courſe of two hundred years, ever fince the 
& triumph of Lucius Mummius, the firſt that p 
ec ſented the Romans with theſe foreign ſhewsz ne 
« Roman of ingenuous birth had ever debas'd- hims 
« ſelf to the arts and _—_— of the ſtage: nay 
4 publick frugality too been conſulted and pre 
« moted by rearing a ſtanding and perpetual Thes- 
« tre, much more than by erecting a great occali 
cc - onal edifice, at an immenſe expence, every year? 
cc neither had the Magiſtrates occaſion, — 
« to :exhauſt their private fortune, nor the people 
e to importune the Magiſtrates, for the exhibition 
« of the competitory games and prize-combats of 
te Greece; ſince by the Commonwealth all the ei- 
« pence was defray'd. Moreover, the victorious prizes 
£« then gain d hy Poets and Orators, would prove 
be incentives to the univerſal cultivation of wit and 
te genius: nor to any one of thoſe who ſate [judges 
« there, could it prove. at all irkſome to lend m_ 
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« to: the rehearſal of generous productions and ſtu- 
dies, and to recreations altogether innocent and 
« lawful. In fine, the nights ſpent upon this ſolem- 
& nity (a few nights once in the long courſe of fire 
« years } were rather appropriated to mirth and di- 
« verſion, than to wantonneſs and lubricity z illumi- 
« nated, as they were, with ſuch a copious blaze 
« of lights, that no ſally of iniquity could: poſſibl 
« he conceal d“. It is very true, that this revel ef- 
ap'd free from any ſignal act of diſhonour : nor, dur- 
ing it, were the affections of the people inflam'd, or 
frerally rent into partialities and zeal for ſeveral 
Aftors : | for, tho' the Pantomimes, who had often 
ausd ſuch animoſities, were again reſtor'd to the 
gage; they were reſtrain'd from entering the liſts 
n games which, like theſe, were held ſacred. The 
prize of eloquence was borne away by none; but the 
ſictory adjudg'd to Nero. The Grecian garb, worn 
it this ſolemnity by many, and generally rail'd at, 
vated now into diſuſe. | Ln 
During theſe tranſactions, a Comet blaz d; * 
nomenon which, according to the perſuaſion of the 
vulgar, . always portends a change of Kings: hence, 
if Nero had been already depriv'd, it became the 
topick of general inquiry, - who ſhould be choſen to 
ſucceed him: and, by the univerſal voice on this oc- 
calon, the name of Rubellins Plautas was ſounded, 
one who by his mother inherited the nobility of the 
Julian race: in his own perſon too he obſery'd the 
reverend inſtitutions and manners of our anceſtors ; 
was himſelf ſevere in his dreſs; his houſe virtuous 
and undefil'd, and devoted to retirement: but, the 
more cloſely he buried himſelf in receſs, ſnunning and 
dreading power, the more popularity he acquir'd and 
obnoxious renown. This rumour and theſe prognoſ- 
ticks were heighten'd by the falling of a flaſh of 
lightning z - upon which accident an interpretation 
Was 
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was put juſt like the former, credulous and vnn 
for, as Nero ſat at meat in a villa call'd Sublaqueun 
upon the banks of the Simbruine Lakes, lightning 
darted upon the repaſt, ſcatter'd the diſhes, and oyer 
threw the table. As this caſualty happer'd in the 
neighbourhood of Tivoli, from whence Plautis by hi 
father's fide originally ſprang, the 8 believ'd that 
this was the man mark d out for Empire by the d 

ſignation of the Deities He was likewiſe fayour' 
by many from views of policy; men who are early 
in cultivating the approaches of a change, and from 
an ambition which always hutries them, and for th 
moſt part deceives them, foſter hopes full of noyelty 
and alteration, and engage in purſuits fraught wich 
ambiguity and danger. All this alarm'd Nero, wh! 
therefore ſigniſied to Plaatus by a letter, © that bg 
« would do well to conſult the and tranquid 
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peace 
ity of Rome, and withdraw himfelf from the 
« reach of thoſe who malignantly defam'd him: chat 
« in Aſia he had ancient poſſeſſions, where he might! 
« enjoy the bloom of his life, free from all peril 
« and the embroilments of faction“. Upon tha 
warning, he retir'd thither, with Amißis his wife 
and a few friends. In the courſe of theſe days, the 
inordinate propenſity of Nero to variety of y | 
ouſnefs, involy'd him in much danger and infamy!} 
for, as he would needs ſwim in the ſource of the 
aquedud which ſupplies the city, and derives its name 
from ( Ancws ) Marrim, the founder; it was conſtru- 
ed, that by this action, be had polluted, with do. 
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dy all over impure, the facred ſtream, and profan'd 
the eſtabliſti d ſanctity of the : 8 dangerous ma- 
lady too of his, which enſued, aſcertain d the wrath 


and reſentment of the Deities, 

Now, Corbulo judg d it proper, after the demol 

tion of Artaxata, to improve the reigning terror, 

and, white it laſted, to feize Tigranocerra _ 
| vi 


— - 


having once taken it, whether he were to raze if 
or fave it, he ſhould either infuſe freſh dread into 
the foe, or fill them with the fame of his clemen- 
g. Thus he march'd towards it, but in his march 


hopes of pardon ; nor yet receded from his uſual ex- 
iftneſs and diſciplines appriz'd, as he was, that it 
was à nation addicted to ſudden changes; and, as in 
acountring dangers, they were dull and ſpiritleſs; 
ſ, in feats of perfidiouſneſs, they were dextrous 
nd catch'd at all occaſions. Various at his a 

xroach were the meaſures and conduct of the Barba- 
rans; and each follow'd the native impulſe of his 
own heart, Some met him with the ſtile and abaſe- 
nent of ſupplicants; others abandon'd their dwel- 
lings, and betook themſelves to the receſſes of the 
deſert: ſeveral crept into caves, accompanied with 


fore taken by the Roman General were various as 
the occaſion : to the ſupplicants he extended mercy z 
ifter the fugitves he order'd quick purſuits z but to- 
wards thoſe who had hid themſelves in dens, he was 
rigorouſly ſevere; for, with faggots and bruſhes he 
bd the mouths and iflues of the caverns, and ſet the 
ſame on fire: then continuing his march along the 
confines of the Mardians, he was inſulted by the pre- 
datory bands of that people, who are exerciſed in 
continual robberies, and protected by their wild moun- 
tains againſt reprizals and invaſions : but Corbulo, by 
pouring in the Hiberians upon them, ſubjected them 
to the ſpoil of fire and ſword, and took vengeance 


of foreigners. 


Impair'd by fighting; they were yet both ſpent with 
continued travel and want, and reduced to combat 
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committed no hoſtilities; leſt he ſhould baniſh all 
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whatever was deareſt to them. The methods there- 


of their hoſtile inſolence, at the expence of the blood 


But, tho' neither he, nor his army, was any wiſe 


hunger with the uſe of fleſh alone. Add to theſe diſ- 
Part II. Mm ſtreſſes 
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treffes a ſcorching ſummer, extreme ſcarcity of water, 
mighty marches z evils which were extenuated only by 
the exemplary patience of the General, who, in truth 


underwent more hardſhips than any common ſoldier 


Thence they arriv'd in places that were cultivated 


where the ripen'd harveſt refreſh'd them with bread M 
and, as here ſtood two caſtles whither the Armeniang 


had flock'd for ſanftuary, one was taken at once by 
ftorm 3 the other, having repuls'd the firſt onſet, was 
by a ſiege compelb'd te ſurrender. Corbulo paſy'd nex 1 
to the country of the Taurantes, where he eſcapd af 


threatning and unexpected danger; for hard by bi 4 


pavilion a Barbarian arm's with a dagger was appre- 
hended ;; one of no mean degree, who, upon the rack, 
untolded the order of the conſpiracy, own'd himſche 
the contriver, and difcover'd his aſſociates, who, be- 
ing all convicted, fuffer'd the juſt doom of traitors; 1 
fuch as, under the facred name and profeſſion off 
peace and friendſhip, were meditating: guile and ini- 
uiry, Not long after, the Ambafladors by him fentY 
orward to Tigranocerta, return'd with tidings, that 
the inhabitants were bent upon fubmitring to the 
Roman authority, and their gates ſtood open to re. 
ceive the Roman army, At the ſame time, they 
preſented him from the city with a golden crown 
as a token of hoſpitality and friendly reception: any 
acknowledgment which he accepted with all marks 
of honour z, and in no one inſtance infring'd the pro- 
perty or privileges of the town ; that from this en- 


couragement they might perſevere in their allegiance, 


being left as they were in the full enjoyment of their 

former eſtate, _ * een 
But the Royal citadel, which was ſhut and defend- 

ed by a garriſon of young men of reſolute valour, was 

not conquer'd without blows: nay, they even ven- 

tur'd.upon a ſally, and join'd battle without the walls, 

but were beaten back into their fortifications, and — 

| | | me 
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nen fore'd an entrance after them; ſo that at laſt 
they were oblig'd to yield to the cover'd approaches 
1nd arms of the aſſallants. Theſe enterprizes were the 
nore eaſily accompliſtid, for that the Parthians were 
engag'd the while in a war with the Hyrcanians ; a 
people who had already ſent an embaſſy to the Ro- 
nan Emperor, to entreat his alliance; repreſenting 
It as a ſignal pledge of their friendſhip to Rome, that 
they had thus diverted the power and arms of Yologe- 
. As theſe Ambaſſadors were returning, that the 
night not, by croſſing the Euphrates, be intercepte 
by the ſtationary guards of the enemy, Corbulo fur- 
niſh'd them with a convoy of ſoldiers, who conduct- 
ed them as far as the coaſt of the Perſian gulf; from 
whence, without touching the bounds or precinfts 
of Parthia, they return d in ſafety to their native 
Moreover, as Tiridates had paſſed through Media, 
ind thence invaded the extreme parts of Armenia; 
Cirbulo, having ſent forward Verulanus his Lieutenant 
General, with the auxiliary: troops, advanc'd himſelf 
it the head of the Legions lightly equipped and dife 
incumber'd of their baggagez and ' conſtraining the 
invader to retire quite away from that Kingdom, de- 
prix d him of all hopes from purſuing the war: hav- 
lng likewiſe laid utterly waſte, with fire and ſlaugh- 
ter, all thoſe quarters which he had learnt were zea- 
bus for that King, and therefore diſaffected to us, 
be had already afſum'd the complete poſſeſſion and go- 
rernment of all Armenia, when Tigranes arriv'd, a 
Prince preferrd by Nero to that crown. He was a 
Cappadocian, nobly deſcended, and grandſon to King 
Archelans z' but the former” lot of his life, 
having paſſed many years at Rome in the quality of | 
2 hoſtage, his ſpirit was miſerably debas d, even to a 
degree of abjectneſs and ſervility: neither was he:now - 
eceiy'd into the ſovereignty with general -unanimity 3 
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as amongſt ſeveral there till remain'd a laſting” affec: 
tion for the family of the Arſacides: however, : 
there were many who abominated the fierce pride of 
the Parthians, they preferr'd the accepting of a King 
from the hands of the Romans. Upon the new Mo 
narch too were beſtow'd a body of guards, namely, 
thouſand Legionary ſoldiers, three Cohorts detach'f 
from our confederates, and two. wings of horſe, ta 
ſupport him in maintaining his new realm. Several 
portions, beſides, of Armenia were ſubjected to thi 
neighbouring Kings, to Pharaſmanes, to Polemon, 4 
riſtobulus and Antiochus; according to the contiguity 
of the ſame to their reſpective dominions. Corbul@ 
having completed this ſettlement, withdrew. into 87 
ria; a province aflign'd to him, upon the death off 
Vinidius, the late Governor. 
The ſame year, Laodicea, one of the capital citie 
of Aſia, having been overthrown by an earthquake 
roſe again by the means of her own peculiar treaſure 
into her former luſtre; unaſſiſted by any aid or con 
tribution from us. But, in Italy, the ancient cit 
of Puzzoli obtain'd from Nero the prerogative and ti 
tle of a Colony. All the Veterans then diſmiſs 
were ingrafted amongſt the inhabitants of Tarentun 
and Antium, yet cur'd not the defect and thinneß of J 
people there: for, many of theſe new. comers ſtragled 
away from their preſent ſettlement to their old haunt 
in the provinces, where, during their term of {er 
vice, they had quarter d; being, beſides, never ac 
cuſtom'd ro engage in wedlock, or to rear childreni 
they liv'd without families, and died without poſteriy 
ty. For, Colonies were not now eſtabliſh d as of old 
when intire Legians were tranſplanted thither, withg 
their officers, Tribunes and Centuripns, and all the 
ſoldiers in their diſtinct claſſes z ſo as they might from 
ancient acquaintance, 10 de and habitual friend - 


hip, fall paturally into the form and duties A, | 
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Cmmonweal: but, upon this occaſion, a medly of 
gen, not known to each other, and yet thrown to- 
xther, without any, ruler to manage them, without 
qutual affection to unite them, and all detach'd from 
liferent companies, appear'd like fo many individuals, 
addenly. amaſgd from ſo many different races of men, 


0 Wd were rather a crowd than a Colony. 


W The election of Pretors follow'd; a tranſaction 
(et to be ſubject to the pleaſure, of the Senate; 
a, as this proceeded with unuſual vehemence, and 
l the flaming efforts of caballing; the Prince inter- 
wd, and ſettled the contention, by preferring; to 
the command of a Legion each of the three candi- 
kites who exceeded the ſtated number. He alſo ex- 


ng, that, © whoever ſhould appeal from the ſtated 
@ judges to the Senate, ſhould be expos d to the ha- 
ard of forfeiting the ſame ſum of money as did 
# thoſe who appeal'd to the Emperor.“ For, hi- 
derto this was left at large and free from all penal- 
J. At the cloſe of the ou Vibius Secundus, a Ro- 
nan Knight, was, upon the accuſation of the Moors, 
condemn'd for publick extortian, and expell'd Italy g 

vr he eſcap'd. a ſeverer doom by the prevailing cre- 
lend opulence of Vibiss Criſps, his brother. 


ol rorins Tur piliaumm, we ſuffer'd 2 cruel flaughter in 


oY fricain: in truth, as the Governor Auitus, had done 


do more there than juſt maintain'd our former con- 
(ueftsz ſo his ſueceſſor Yer ants, having only in ſome 
ght incurſions ravag'd the territories of the Silures, 
vas intercepted by death from any further proſecu- 
tion of the war: a man this of high reputation 
during his life, for ſevere virtue and manners; but 
bj the ſtile of his laſt will, his ſervile ambition and 
court to power, became notorious: for, after mani- 


jd expreſſions of fattery befton'd upon Nero , he 
. added, 


\ 


ited the credit and dignity of the fathers, by ordain- 


During the Conſulſhip of Ceſonius Petus and Pe- 
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added, © that to his obedience he ſhould have co 
« pletely ſubjected that Proyince, had his own lif 
& been prolong'd for two years. After him, Sue; 
niu Paullinus obtain'd the government of Britain 
one who was a competitor with Corbulo in the {cj 
ence of war and in the voice and eſtimation of th 
populace, who to every man of renown are ſure ti 
create a ral: he hop'd too, by utterly ſubduingl 
that fierce enemy, to reap a glory equal to that whici 
the other deriyd from the recovery and ſettlemen 
of Armenia: he therefore prepar'd to fall upon th 
Iſle of Angleſey, a country powerful in inhabitants 
and a common place of refuge to the revolters nf 
fugitives: he built, for that end, boats with broac 4 
flat bottoms, the eafier to approach a ſhore full off 
ſhallows and uncertain landings: upon theſe the fool 
were embark'd: the horſe follow'd partly by fordingif 
partly by ſ\wimming. 4. 20 

On the oppoſite ſhore ſtood the enemy's army, il 
thick array compact with men and arms; among 
them were Women running frantickly every where 
to- and fro, repreſenting the wild manner and tran 
ſports of furies; diſmally clad in funeral apparel 
with their hair diſheveFd, and torches in thei 
hands: round the hoſt alſo appear'd their Prieſts the 
Druids, with their hands lifted up to heaven, utter 
ing direful imprecations, and * invoking celeſtial ven 
geance: inſomuch, that at the amazing novelty ol 
the ſpectacle, the ſpirit of the Roman ſoldiers wa 
ſtruck with diſmay 3 and, as if all their limbs bad 
been benumb d, they ſtood motionleſs, their bodi 
expos'd, like fixt marks, to wounds and darts; filly 
by the repeated exhortations of the General, as well 
as by mutual incitements from one another, they 
were at laſt rous d to ſhake off the ſcandalous tay 
ror iaſpir d by a band of raving women, and fanatich 
prieſts; and thus adyancing their enſjgns, 3 teal 
gw dh COR 1 
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qnfited all that reſiſted, and involy'd them in their 
un fires. A garriſon was thereafter eftabliſh'd over 
he vanquiſh'd, and the groves cut down by them 
kdicared to ſanguinary and deteſtable ſuperſtitions: 
fr, there they ſacrificed captives, and upon their 
bars, as an oblation, ſpill'd human blood. There, 


ne; order to diſcover the will of the Gods, they con- 
t ted the entrails of men: practices of cruelty theſe 
i them accounted holy, While Sueronins was thus 
cl np10y'd, tydings were brought him of the ſudden 
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wolt of the Province. 


Nl 2raſucags, the late King of the Icenians, a Prince 
ng renown'd, for his opulence and grandeur, had 
. y will left the Emperor joint heir with his own two 


lwghters: by ſuch a ſignal inſtance of loyalty, he 
„ag d he ſhould purchaſe a ſure protection to his 
linzdom and family, againſt all injury and violence. 
| ſcheme which produced an effect fo intirely con- 
mary, that his Realm was ravag'd by the Centuri- 
s, and his houſe by ſlaves; as if both his houſe 
ad realm had been the juſt ſpoils of war. Firſt 
of all Boudicea his wife underwent the ignominious 
ſolence of ſtripes, and his daughters that of con- 
hpration : and, as though the intire region had been 
$2 donation, bequeath d to the plunderers, all the 
rincipal Icenians were fpoil'd of their ancient here- 
litary poſſeſſions, and the Royal-relations of the late 
lig, were kept and deem'd amongſt the ſlaves. En- 
aid by all this contumelious tyranny, and dreading 
opreſions ſill more ſevere, ſince they were already 


- - — 


kw unanimouſly to arms; having animated the Tri- 


reduced into the precarious lot of a province: they 


tobantes to join in the revolt; as well as all others 


— 


ih "io were got yet broken by the yoke of ſervitude, 
2 ud had ſecretly conſpir'd to recover their original 
i berty. They were incens d with implacable enmity 


wwards the Veterans, lately tranſlated: to the _—_ 
2 on 
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tony of Camalodunum: for, theſe new gueſts had 
thruſt them out of their houſes, exterminated then 
from their native lands, and, adding ſcorn to oppre 
ſion, treated them with the vile titles of captive 
and ſlaves: theſe outrages too of the Veterans, wer 
abetted by the common ſoldiers, from their (imilif 


tude of life and inclination, and in hopes of arriyin 
themſelves at the ſame licentious ſituation. Anothel 10 
alarming grievance was the Temple built and dedifft IK 
cated to the deified Clandia, by them regarded ai” 
the bulwark of a domination eſtabliſh'd over then 
without end: beſides that they were miſerably dran 
by the Prieſts, who had been cull'd out for mini 
ſtring in the Temple, and, under the cloak and de 
mands of Religion, devour'd their whole ſubſtance 
Neither did it appear to the revolters an ardnouf 4 
undertaking to extirpate a Colony no wiſe ſecur hl 
by fortifications: a proviſion little minded by ou 1 
Commanders, who had conſulted accommodation an bl 
pleaſure antecedently to advantage and ſecurity, WW” 

During theſe tranſactions, the Statue of Victor" 
at Camalodunum, without any viſible violence, tum 1 
bled down with her face turn'd round! as if by it in ! 
betoken d her yielding to the enemy : there were off 
men too who, tranſported with oracular fury, chant . 
ed prophetick denunciations, that bloody deſtrudtiong 1 
was at hand: in the place where they aſſembled for F 
the buſineſs of the publick, the accent and tumultu 
ous murmurs of ſtrangers were heard: their Theatre N 2 
eccho'd with diſmal howlings; and, in the laket = 
form'd by the tides reſiſting the Thames, a repreſen q 
tation was ſeen of a Colony overthrown : the ſea toon 
appear d all dyed with blood; and, at the departure. 
of the tide, phantoms of human bodies appear d lefty 
behind upon the ſtrand. From which extraordinary 0 


omens, as the Britons deriv'd matter of hope and jo) 
ſo did the Veterans matter of heayineſs and * 1 
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But, becauſe Suetonius was at a great diſtance, they 
fought ſuccours from Catus Decianus, Procurator of 
the province, who yet ſent them no more than two 
hundred men, nor theſe completely arm'd; and, in 
be Colony it ſelf, was but a ſmall handful of ſoldi- 
s. The Veterans not only relied upon the ſhelter 
ad ſtrength of the Temple, bur were fruſtrated in 
their meaſures by ſuch as were ſecret accomplices in 
be revolt: hence they had neither ſecur'd themſelves 
ya 2 ditch or palliſade, nor remov'd their women and 
daa men, and reſerv'd, as they ought, only thoſe of 
oy jouth and vigour for their defence. So that, utterly 
nprepar'd, and as void of circumſpection as if full 
sc had reign'd, they were, by a vaſt hoſt of Bar- 
bins, environ'd and oppreſs'd. In truth, every 
hing in the Colony yielded to inſtant violence, and 
ws raz d or burnt ; 5 Temple, whither the 
a 6dicrs were retired in a body, ſtood a two days ſiege, 
ad was then taken by ſtorm. Moreover, Petilius 
criali, Commander of the ninth Legion, as he ad- 
aucd to relieve his friends, was met and encounter'd 
the victorious Britons: his Legion routed, and all 
i infantry ſlain. Cereals, with the horſe, eſcap'd 
o the camp, and there defended himſelf in his en- 
_ Wtenchments: Catus the Procurator , terrified with 
ths ruin and ſlaughter, and with the univerſal hate 
Wi the province, which by his rapacious avarice he 
> "ad into deſpair and: hoſtility, fled over inta 
u ut Suetonius, with marvellous and undaunted bra- 
s TJ; TAN through the heart of the enemy quite 
3" London, a city in truth not ſignal for bearing the 
lie of a Colony, but highly fam'd for the vaſt con- 
Wil of traders, and her abundant commerce and plen- 
. Here he was deliberating about ſettling his head 
furters in this place, and chuſing it for the ſeat and 
entre of the war: but, having well reflected upon 
Fut II. Nn the 
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the thin number of his ſoldiers, and being well warn'd 
by the temerity of Petilius ſo ſignally chaſtiz d, he re 
ſolv'd to abandon it, and, with the loſs of one town, 
to ſave the whole province. Nor could the tears and{ 
wailings of numbers imploring his guard and protec- 
tion, divert him from ordering the ſignal for depar 
ture to be ſounded: into part of his forces he aſſumdi 
all thoſe who would accompany him: whoever midi 
behind, whether detain'd by the weakneſs of thei 
ſex, by the unwieldineſs of old age, or by the charm 
of the place, fell, without exception, by the rage of 
the enemy. The like ſlaughter befell the municipal 1 
city of Verulamium. For, the Barbarians, who wer 
charm'd with plunder, but cold and daſtardly in other 
exploits of war, omitted to attack forts and garri 
ſons: but, wheteyer there was abundant booty, eaſy 
to be ſeiz'd by the ſpoiler, dangerous to be defended 
by the owner; thither they carried their animoſity 
and arms. In the ſeveral places which I have menti& 
oned, it appear'd that ſeventy thouſand ſouls had pe 
rilh'd, all Romans, or the confederates of Rome 
For, the enemy gave no quarter, and neither made 
nor ſold, nor exchang'd prifoners: nor obſery'd any 
other law of war: but upon all exercis'd mortal fury 
by preſent killing, gibbetting, burning and crucity$ 
ing; with the deſperate eagerneſs and precipitation of 
men, who were ſure of undergoing a terrible doom 
and reſoly'd, by anticipated vengeance, to ſpill the 
blood of others before their own were ſpilt. 
Suetonius had already an army of nigh ten thouſang 
men, namely, the fourteenth Legion, with the Vey 
terans of the twentieth, and auxiliaries from the quar 
ters next adjoyning: ſo that, relinquiſhing all furthet 
delay, he prepar'd for encountering the enemy in e 
pen battle, and choſe a place which ſtretch'd out be 
fore into 'a hollow and narrow vale, with ſteep lidesy 4 
and was behin'd girt in with a wood. * 5 
walls e rough 
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roughly appriz, that in the front only the whole 


forces of the enemy were to be expected, and that 
the ſpace between was a plain bottom, where no 
ſratagems nor ambuſhes were to be dreaded: he, 
therefore, drew up the Legionary ſoldiers into thick 
and condens'd ranks, environ'd them with the ſol» 
diery lightly arm'd, and on each wing placed the ca- 
ralry, The Britiſh army were every where exulting 
ind bounding in great ſeparate bands, ſome of horſe, 
ome of foot, and exhihited in all a mpltitude ſo vaſt 
s hitherto was not parallel'd: they were animat- 
ed by a ſpirit ſo refolute and fierce, that with them 
they had alſo brought their wives, to be ſpectators 
of their victory, and ſtow'd them in their waggons, 
which they had placd round the extremity of the 
amp. | 8 
Boudicea was carried about in a chariot, where before 
ter fat her two daughters: traverſing the field, from 
nation to nation, ſhe to all declar'd, “ that it was, in 
truth, uſual to the Britons to war under the con- 
duct of women: yet, upon this occaſion, ſhe afſum'd. 
„not the port and authority of one deſcended from 
„ ſuch mighty anceſtors; nor aim'd to revenge the 
© loſs of her Kingdom wickedly uſurp'd, the loſs of 
* her Royal opulence baſely plunder'd: but, ſhe then 
* appear'd. upon the ſame. foot with one of the yul- 
" gar, and ſought vengeance for the extirpation of 
" publick liberty, for the ſtripes inflicted upon her 
* perſon, far the brutiſh defilement of her virgin 
„daughters. To ſuch a pitch of unbridled violence 
* were the Romans arriy'd, that nothing could eſ- 
* cape their fury and contamination, neither the 
* perſons of any, nor old age, nor the virginity of 
tender maidens; but, ſtill the incens d Deities were 
* ready to ald the juſt ſword of vengeance; by it a 
* Legion, which dared to tempt an engagement, 
* had already fallen; the reſt skulkd behind the en- 
Part Ih Naz * trenchmenty 
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© trenchments of their camp, or were deviſing on e. 
&« very ſide which way to fly: nor would they he e- 
& yer able to bear the nproar and ſhouts of ſo many 
e thouſand men; how much leſs bear their impety- 
« ous onſet and vengeful arms? To conclude; j 
te the Britons would ſuryey the number of men un- 
« der arms; if they would well weigh the affecting 
« cauſes of the war; they would find, that in that 
« battle they muſt remain utterly victorious, or ut- 
« terly periſh: to do one of theſe was the firm pur 
c poſe of her who was a woman: for the men; they 
« might, if they pleas'd, ſtill enjoy life and bondage 
Neither was Suetonius ſilent at a juncture ſo awaken 
ing and perillous: tho' he confided in the bravery of 
his men, yet he faild not to join to it the force of 
exhortations mixt with entreaties, © that they would 
« be ſure to deſpiſe the ſavage dinn and clamour ol 
« the Barbarians, with all their impotent mena 
« In that great hoſt were to be ſeen more weak wog 
c men than vigorous men; an unwarlike hoſt, delti 
ce tute of arms, and diſpog'd to inſtant flight, as ſoonl 
« as they came to experience, anew, the ſame nic. 
cc tor ious bravery and ſteel which by ſo many defeat 
ce they had prov'd. Even, in an army composd ol 
« many Legions, the glory of diſcomfiting the toc 
“ remain'd always to a few: hence it would redound 
ce to their peculiar glory, that tho but a ſmall bande 
ce they ſhould reap all the renown which could acy 
ce crue to a great and complete army. They were 
„ only to keep condens'd in their ranks, and havingy 
« firſt diſcharg'd their darts, cloſe in, and with the 
« navels of their ſhields and edge of their ſwords, 
c purſue the defeat and (laughter : of the ſpoil they 
cc muſt have no thought: after yiQory, to their ſhare 
< would ſpontancouſly fall ſpoll, and honour, and 
ft BO ON iy 
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Every part of the General's ſpeech was follow'd by 
ich ſignal ardour in his men; with ſuch promptneſz 
ud the old ſoldiers, men long inur'd to all the arts 
nd events of battle, already aſſum'd a proper poſture 
© weilding and darting their jayelins, that Sueroni- 
z, as certain of the iſſue, gave the ſignal for onſet. 


Firſt of all, the Legion ept their ground immo- 
able, and till ſhelter'd themſelves, as with a bul- 
rk, within the natural ſtreights of the place, till 
he enemy had adyanced within arrow ſhot, and ex- 
kuſted all their darts: upon this advantage, the 
und out tempeſtuoſly upon them, as it were wit 
the force and keenneſs of a wedge: bak the vi- 
zur and impetuoſity of the auxiliaries; the horſe 
do, advancing with a moving battlement of pik 
Itterly broke and overthrew whatever quarters of the 
he exerted any reſiſtance and ſtrength; for, all the 
rt turn d their backs, but found it difficult to ef- 
ape: the incloſure made by their own carriages had 
dtrutted their flight: ſuch too was the fury of the 
bldiers, that they ſpar'd not even the lives of wo- 
nen; nay the very beaſts eſcap'd not: they were 
jerced with darts, and ſery'd to ſwell the mighty 
leaps of the dead. Signal was the glory that day 
wind; and equal to the fam'd victories of the an- 
tient Romans: for, there are authors who record 
that of the Britons were ſlain almoſt eighty thouſand z 
i our men about four hundred, with not many 


ro nor: wounded ; Boudicea ended her life by poiſon ; 
nan {renins Poſtumus too, he who was Camp-Marſhal t 


the ſecond Legion, upon tidings of the exploits an 
beceſs of the fourteenth and twentieth, became ſtruck 
with remorſe, that he had defrauded his. own of e- 


ja honour ; ang contrary to the laws of 0 l 


uty, had diſobey d the orders of his Generel; ſo 1 
ic ran himſelf through with his ſwords. | 


The 
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The whole army was thereafter drawn together 
and kept the field under tents, in order to finiſh th 
remains of the war. Their forces were moreovet 


augmented by Nero, who from Germany ſent ther 
two thouſand Legionary ſoldiers, eight Cohorts off 


auxiliaries, and a thouſand horſe. By their grrivalifill 


the ninth Legion was ſupplied with a Legionary ref 
cruit; the auxiliary Cohorts and wings of the ca 
valry were poſted in new winter quarters; and thus 
which ever of the ſeveral nations appear'd hoftil 
or ſuſpicious, were ſubjected to the devaſtations of 
fire and ſword. But famine, above all other calanif 
ties, afflicted the foe, who had utterly neglected tf 
cultivate and ſow the ground; and, as thoſe of ey 
ry age amongſt them were wholly bent upon the war 
they had deſign'd, inſtead of providing for themſelyes Ml 
to appropriate our ſtores and proyiſions to their owl 
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reſolute and ſtubborn, were become more cold and 
backward in their inclinations to peace, from the be 
haviour of Julius Glaſſicianus; who was come as ſuc 
ceſſor to Catus, and, being at variance with Suetoniu 
obſtructed the publick good to gratify private pique | 
thus he had every where publiſh'd, “ that another 
“ Governor was by all means to be deſired and ex 
cc pefted, ſuch a one as being free from the ſettlech 
« wrath of an enemy, free from the vanity and ar- 
cc rogance of a conqueror, would by merciful mea 
c ſures recover and enſure the ſubmiſſion of the pro 
« yince”, At the ſame time, he tranſmitted advicg 
to Rome, © that unleſs a ſuccefſor were ſent to Seq 
* tonius, there never would. be an end of war and 
te blood”: and, while he charg'd all the croſſes 
nd diſaſters of that General upon baſeneſy of con- 
ut; to the auſpicious fortune of the republick be 


aſcrib'd all his | conqueſts and ſuccels, —_— 
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Hence Polycletus, one of the Imperial freedmenz 
uus diſpatch'd to inſpect the condition of Britain: 
z projet from which Nero conceiv'd mighty hopes, 
that by the authority of his domeftick, private amis 
q berween the Governor and Procurator would not 
ny be effected, but the hoſtile ſpirits of the reyolt- 
4 Barbarians reconcil'd to peace: nor was Polycle- 
» backward to aſſume the employment; thus far 
« leaſt, that having travell'd through Italy and Gaul, 
nd oppreſs d both with his enormous train, thence 
rofſing the channel, he march'd with ſuch awful 
hte and attendance, that even to our own ſoldiers 
te became a terror. But, to the enemy he prov'd 
; pompous, object of deriſion; for, as amongſt them 
popular liberty even then reign'd, they were yet ut- 
tr trangers to the power and grandeur of manumiz'd 
jndmen : they were, befides, amaZ'd, that a victo- 
tous General and army, who had finiſh'd ſo formi- 
able a war, ſhould themſelves be ſubſervient to 
ſaves. After all, the adminiſtration and tranſaQti- 
(ns there were reported to the Emperor in a favour« 
ble light; ſo that Suetonius was continued in the 
ernment: but, after having ſtranded a few gallies, 
nd loſt the men who row'd them, as if this ac- 
dent had been a proof that the war till ſub- 
= td, he was order'd to reſign his army to Petro- 
is Turpilianus, who had juſt ended his Conſulſhip: 
r Commander this, who, as he neither offer d t 
ee any act of hoſtility, nor from them receiv'd any 
ag "ſult, beſtow'd upon this ſtupid and daſtardly inac- 
ton the worthy appellation of peace. | 
This ſame year were committed at Rome two 
gering iniquities; one by a Senator, the other by 
"i deſperate hand of a ſlave. Domitins Balbus had 
du itzin'd the dignity of Pretor z and his wealth and 
childleſsneſs, added to bis exceeding age, expos d him 
o the plots and machinations of villany. Hence j bor, 
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forg'd in his name by Valerius Fabianus his kinſinar 
one . nominated to publick offices z who took-into th 
combination Vincius Rufinus, and Terentius Lenting 
both Roman Knights: with them were affociare, 
in the ſame cauſe Antonius Primus, and Afinins Mar 
cellas; Antonius a man of a daring ſpirit, prompt ani 
enterprizing 3 Marcellus was ſignal in his deſcent 
as on him deyolv'd the luſtre of his great grand 
father Aſinius Pollio: nor paſs'd he himſelf for a de 
picable perſon in his own conduct and manners, ay 
that he believ'd poverty to be of all evils the hear 
eſt and moſt ſevere. Fabianus therefore, in confedd 
racy with thoſe whom I have mentioned, and othe 
of leſs note, ſeal'd and witnefs'd the Teſtament, 
fraud of which they were amply convicted befor 
the Senate: Thus Fabianus and Antonins, with Ruß 
and Terentius, were all doom'd to the penalties « 
the Cornelian law. In behalf of Marcellus the illy 
trious memory of his anceſtors, with the entreatie 
of Nero prevail'd, and procur'd him an exemptiot 
rather from puniſhment than infamy. The fam 
day involv'd Pompeius Eltanus too in his doom; 
young man once inveſted with the dignity of Que 
tor, but now charg'd with being privy to the de 
teſtable practices of Fabianus: thus he was. interdid 
ed Italy, as alſo the place of his nativity Spain. Us 
on Valerius Ponticus was inflicted the like ignomini 
ous ſentence; for that, he had arraign'd the delin 
quents at the tribunal of the Pretor, on purpoſe tc 
fave them from bong impleaded before the Governo 
of Rome, and would have eluded the puniſhment 
through the falſe glofles of law; nay ar laſt had me 
ditated their eſcape by manifeſt colluſion and double 
dealing. To the decree of penalties therefore the 
Senate added, © that whoever ſhould. take a. price 
c for ſuch vile employment, or whoſoever ſhould. 
S procure it at a price, ſhould be inyoly'd in . , 
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* ſame penalty with one publickly condemn'd for 
« calumny ”. 
Not long after Pedanius Secundus, Governor of 
Rome, was murder'd by a ſlave of his own $ either 
upon refuſing him his liberty, for which he had bar- 
zain'd at a certain price, or that he was enrag'd by a 
alous paſſion for a pathick, and could not bear his 
Lord for a rival, Now, ſince according to the ſtrict 
inſtitut ions of antiquity, the whole family of ſlaves 
who upon ſuch occaſion abode under the ſame roof, 
muſt inevitably be adjudg'd to the pains of death; 
ſuch at this juncture was the uproar and conflux of 
the populace, zealous to ſave ſo many innocent lives, 
that it proceeded even to ſedition: in the Senate it 
elf, were ſome who were partial to the popular ſide, 
ad for rejecting ſuch exceſſive rigour; while many, 
on the contrary, voted againſt admitting any innova- 
tion or @batement : of theſe laſt was Caius Caſſius, 
vo, inſtead of delivering barely his vote, reaſoned in 
this manner: | | 

Many times bave I aſſiſted, Conſcript Fathers, 
© in this auguſt aſſembly, when new decrees of Se- 
© nate have been demanded, contrary to the laws and 
eſtabl iſnments of our fore · fathers; without ſetting 
* My ſelf to oppaſe ſuch demands: not that I for- 
© bore from any doubt I had, that, in tranſactions of 
* every kind, the prov iſions made of old were not 
* better: and more upright, and in whatever inſtan- 
ces they were chang d, for rhe worſe they wer 
* chang' d; but I forbore left I ſhould ſeem, out o 
an immoderate fondneſs for primitive rules, to 
© magnify any zeal of mine. Another reaſon I like- 
© wiſe had: whatever weight or credit I may have, 
* I judg'd the ſame ought not to be forfeited, by en- 
* gaging in frequent oppoſitions, but proper to be 
© refery'd in full vigour againſt any emetgent conjun- 
* (ture, when the Commonwealth-might ſtand in 
Part H. Oo | « need 
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* need of inſtant council; a conjuncture which this 
very day has produced: one of our body, a Sena 
tor of Conſular rank, is murder'd in his own houſe 
by the bloody fraud of one of his own flayes; ; 
fraud which was by none of the reſt prevented, by 
none of them diſclos'dz although over their headg 
was hanging till in full force the decree of Senate! 
which to the whole domeſtick tribe denounced thd 
pains of death. Aſcertain in the name of thg 
Gods, aſcertain by a decree the deſir d impunity 
but then, what ſecurity, what defence, will any 
man derive from his dignity 5 when even the God 
vernment of Rome ayail'd not to ſecure him wha 
poſſeſsd it? who will be 2 by the numbed 

of his flaves; when a band of four hundred afford& 
© ed no protection to Pedanius Secundus? To Which 
of us will ſuch domeſticks, upon any occaſion, adi 
miniſter: aid, when we ſee they no wiſe regard our 
lives and dangers, even where for this their negle( 
capital terrors ſurrounded them? or has it in truti; 
© happen'd, what ſome without bluſhing feign, thall 
* the murderer only took vengeance for injuries bi 
© himſelf receiv d? what injuries? had this ſlave an 
* diſpute about his paternal patrimony ? or had h& 
* inherited from his progenitors a right to the bondy 
2 man his pathick, now wrongfully raviſrd from 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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him by his Lord? Let us even give up the debate 
and declare that his Lord was rightfully killa 
though it is ſtrange we ſhould be hunting after ary 
guments in an affair long ſince weigh'd and detery 

* min'd by our wiſer anceſtors! but ſuppoſe howeveg 
ce the queſtion till undecided: I would reaſon witig 
6 you , and ask; do you believe that a vindictive 
ave could aſſume the bold deſign to kill his Lord 
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« and ſmother it under ſuch invincible ſecrecy: that 
„ not a menacing word, not a note of ' vengeancey 
* ſhould fall from him? did he perpetually guard — ; 
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« lips, fo that nothing was raſhly utter'd by them? 
« be it ſo, that he effectually hid his bloody pur- 
« poſez be it ſo, that he procur'd and prepar'd the 
« inſtrument of blood, in the midſt of his fellows, 
« who were yet all utterly ignorant of his ends : 
« but ſtill, could he paſs through the guard of ſlaves 
« at the chamber door, open thoſe doors, bring in a 
„light, 2 the {laughter, unknown to them 
all? Many murderous deſigns are diſcover'd and 
prevented by our ſlaves; and while they make ſuch 
. fone diſcoveries, though we are but individuals 
in the midſt of many, we can live ſafely amongſt 
them, and owe our ſafety to their ſollicitude: if 
at laſt we muſt periſh by them, we have this con- 
{ ſolation, we ſhall not fall unreveng'd, but the blood 
of many traitors ſhall atone for ours. By our an- 
« ceſtors the ſpirit of their ſlaves was always ſuſpect- 
ed, even of ſuch ſlaves as were born in their pri- 
vate territories, nay born in their own houſes, and 
„had with their milk ſuck'd in a tenderneſs and ve- 
* neration for their Lords. We ſtand upon a more 
dangerous foot; in our families we now entertain 
„nations of ſlaves, inur'd to their own national 
„ rites widely different from ours, and addicted to 
* ſtrange Religions, or obſerving none: hence it is 
{ impoſſible to curb ſuch a promiſcuous rabble, with 


W * out the intervention of laſting and exemplary ter- 


* rors. But with the guilty ſome innocents muſt 
© periſh: yes; and ſo it is in an army ; which, after 
" a ſhameful rout, are puniſh'd with decimation 3 


. where to be baſtinaded to death, is often the blind 


iti lot of the faultleſs and brave. Somewhat there is 
( © grievous and unjuſt in every great inſtance of exem- 


„ fated.” 
ips : 


* plary juſtices where for the ſake of publick utility, 
* private. ſufferings are ſuſtain, and by it compen+ 
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This was the judgment of Caſſ; which as no 
particular Senator durſt venture to combat; fo it ien 
was oppos'd by the diſſenting murmurs of ſuch an 
thus utter'd theit compaſhon for thoſe who without 
diſtinction were involy'd in it; compaſſion for their bi 
number, for the age of ſome, for the ſex of others Wyre 
for the undoubted innocence of moſt : it was howeyer 
carried by the party who adjudg'd all without excep 
tion to pains of death. A judgment which pet it 
was impoſſible to execute; ſuch was the fury of tha e. 
populace, who were flock'd tumultuouſly together; 
and breathing terrible menaces, that they would be 
take themſelves to the outrages of ſtones and fire, 
Nero therefore reprimanded the people by an edift; 
and with lines of foldiers ſecur'd all the way throug 
which the condemn'd were led to execution. Cingo 
#i15 Varro had mov'd that the freedmen too, who a1 
bode under the ſame roof, ſhould be for ever expell' 
Italy: but this was prohibited by the Prince; whe 
urg'd, “ that fince the rigorous uſage of antiquit 
& had not been mollified by mercy, it ought not te 
ce be heighten'd by cruelty. 

During the ſame Conſuls, Targnitius Priſcus was, 
at the ſuit of the Bithynians, condemn'd for publick 
rapine; to the infinite gratification of the fathers 
who well remember d, that by him had been accus'd 
Statilins Taurm, his own Proconſul in Africa. More 
ll was taken, and a general rat 
— both 8 "— 
ment executed by Quintus FVoluſius, Sext Cams, 
and Trebellas Maxim; and, in it, much contention 
aroſe between Volaſſus and aun, two'men who 
were competitors in nobility and rank: for Tyrbel. 
dar; while, in this their mutual ſtrife, he was ore 
look'd and neglefted by both, they jointly contribut- 
ed to reader him ſuperior ta either. bx 4 
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The ſame year, Memmius Regulus finiſh'd his days; 
man for his eminent authority and conſtancy of 
find, in fignal eftimation ; and, as far as the luſtre 
of a citizen is not darken'd by the ſhade and ex- 
xbitant height of an Emperor, the diſtinction he 
re was ſplendid and ſublime: infomnch that, when 
ro was once under the preſſure of ſickneſs, and 
he flatterers about him were lamenting, © that, if 
the illneſs prov'd fatal, there muſt be an inſtant 
(end of the Empire with that of his life” ; he 
xplied, „ that to the Republick there would ſtill 
' remain a certain reſource”. And, as they then 
ask'd, from whom chiefly was the ſame to be ex- 
c veſted ”, he added, “from the perſon of Aemmi- 
1 Regulus”, But notwithſtanding ſuch a dange- 
mus declaration and character, Regulus preſery'd his 
if after this, under the protection of his own quiet 
hirit : beſides that he deriv'd his quality from a re- 
ent ſtock, and was no wiſe obnoxious for his wealth: 
Ihis year too Nero inſtituted an Athletick ſchool, 
nd to the Knights and Senators, for their exerciſes 
here, preſented anointing oil, according to the wan- 
on uſages of the revelling Greeks. | 
In the Conſulſhip of Pablins Aarius and Lucius 
Init, the Pretor Antiſtius, the ſame whoſe arbi- 
tary adminiſtration in the Tribuneſhip of the people 
ltave remember d, fram'd a Poem full of contume- 
bus invectives againſt the Prince, and expos d it to 
| humerous aſſembly, then banqueting in the houſe 
f Oſtorius Srapula. Hence he was arraign'd upon 
lt Law of violated Majeſty, by Coſſutianus Capito, 
mo, at the requeſt of 7iz#limes his father-in-law, had 
quired the dignity of Senator: a law this, which 
ſer long diſuſe was upon this occaſion firſt reviv'd: 
it was believ'd, that by its preſent revival, 
the of Amtiſtins was not ſo much intended, as 
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Emperor; for, that, after the criminal were by the 
Senate capitally condemn'd , Ceſar meant to inter 
poſe his Tribunitial power, and fave him from thy 
pains of death. Now, as the evidence deliver'd 3 
the trial of Oftorins was, that he had heard nothing 
at all of the imputed crime; the contrary teſtimon 
of other witneſſes was credited; and Junius Mars! 
lus Conſul elect, voted that“ the accus d ſhould b. 
« diveſted of his Pretorſhip and executed, according 
cc to the form and rigour of antiquity”: the ref 
too were concurring with the ſame ſevere vote; whet 
Petus Thraſea, after much honourable commendatiof 
of Nero, and many bitter reproaches upon Antiſtins 
argued, © that whatever ſeverity the flagrant guil 
c“ of the perſon aecus'd might merit; yet the ſut 
cc jecting of that guilt to an adequate meaſure 0 
« puniſhment, was not what they were now to ads 
cc judge, under a Prince ſo excellent; and, while 
cc the Senate was in its deciſions influenced by ng 
cc hiaſs or compulſion : halters and executioners wer 
ce terrors long fince aboliſh'd : there were moreove 
cc penal ſentences already preſcrib'd by the laws, and 
« jn conformity to them, puniſhment might be pre 
cc nounced without bringing the judges under th 
« jimputation of cruelty, or the times under that 
« of infamy. Hence, what remain'd, but to ſe 
cc tence his eſtate to confiſcation and him to ſolita 
« ry exile in an iſland? a ſentence which woulc 
« only leave him a guilty life; and the longer ht 
« protracted the ſame, the greater was the private 
« miſery he muſt endure; but, by eſcaping with 
ce life, he would ſtill prove a ſingular example ol 
ce publick clemency ”. % Fail e601 hs 

he generous freedom of Thraſea broke the boi 
dage which hung upon the minds of others: fo that 
after the Conſul had given leave to divide by-diſcelh 
on (namely, to go over to him whoſe vote th 
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„d) all but a few went readily into the motion 
of Thraſea : of theſe few was Vitellius, the moſt a- 
undon d of all men in ſtrains of ſervile flattery, one 
whoſe cuſtom it was to be always thwarting and an- 
noying every upright man, and always to be awd 
nto lence by every reply; a conduct uſual to ſla- 
ih ſpirits, to be inſolent and cowardly. The Con- 
ils however not daring to give the laſt ſanction to 
the decree of Senate, wrote the Emperor an ac- 
count of their unanimity: and the account affected 
ei tim ; inſomuch that he heſitated a while, ſtruggling 
ol :twcen the different impulſes of ſhame and reſent- 
rent: at laſt he return'd an anſwer, © that Antiſt ius, 
& altogether unprovok'd by any ſort of injury, had 
« utter'd many black and grievous aſperſions up- 
don the Prince; and, for theſe aſperſions proper 
« vengeance had been ' required from the Senate: 
neither would it have been more than the retribu- 
tion of juſt judgment, to have ordain'd a puniſn- 
er ment ſuitable to the enormous meaſure of the ini- 
vl” quity. However, for himſelf; as he would have 
an certainly oppos'd any rigorous doom, if ſuch they 
ro had decreed, ſo he would now in no wife fruſtrate 
their mercy and moderation: determine therefore 
they might, as to them ſeem'd beſt: nay, from him 
they had full leave to pronounce a ſentence of ac- 
ita quittal”. By the recital of theſe expreſſions, with 
ul others in the like ſtrain, his diſpleaſure appear'd noto- 
r be rous: but notwithſtanding his diſpleaſure, neither 
rate dd the Conſuls vary the ſtate of the queſtion, nor 
vi 76r2ſea depart from his motion, nor any of the reſt 
oi ceſert the meaſures which by their aſſent they had 
| zpproy'd. To this adherence in all there were dif- 
bon ferent incitements: ſome would not, by a ſeverer ſen- 
tence, ſeem to expoſe the Prince to popular malig- 
cell: nity and hate: many there were who' placed their 
klety in their numbers: for Thraſea; he was * 
| | J 
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by his wonted firmneſs of ſoul, and ſcorn'd to for 
his illuſtrious credit and renown, | | 
For an offence much like the former Fabricius Via 
to was involy'd in a heavy proſecution; © for tha 
he had compitd a long train of opprobrious inve# 
ce tives againſt Senators and Pontiffs, and inſerted ti 
« ſame in the rolls to which he had given the tit i. 
&« of Codicils, or his laſt will”, To this charge 
was added by Talius Geminus his accuſer, ©. that tiff 
« had made conſtant trafiick of the Prince's bount 
cc and favours, and turn'd into purchaſe and ſale ti 
r right of occupying the great offices of the ſlate 
an argument this that determin'd Nero to adjudg 
his cauſe in perſon, Viento being convicted, ti 
Emperor baniſh'd him from Italy; and doom'd | 
the flames theſe his writings, which were univerſal i 
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ſought and read, while it was difficult to find then 
and dangerous to keep them: afterwards, from thi 
freedom and impunity of poſſeſſing them, they 
But while the publick evils wax d every day moi 
poignant and grievous, the friends and ſupports d 
the publick became leflen'd and withdraun; and Zu 
rus yielded to his laſt fate; nor is it certainly know 
whether by poiſen or @ diſeaſe: the latter was imd i 
gin'd from hence, that the fatal ſwelling in his thro; 
increas d inwardly by degrees, till by a total ſtoppag ; 1 
of reſpiration he died ſuffocated. Many aſſerted thay 
by the order of Nero, under appearance of applying. 
2 remedy, his palate and glands were fomented with. 
ſome venomous medicine, and that Surrus hang 
penceiv'd the deadly fraud, when the Prince came Mg. 
vifit him, turn'd his face aud eges another ways ang 
to all his repeated inquiries about his health, return . 
no other anſwer but thiss I am med. Great and 10. 
owful at Rome was the ſenſe of his laſs, and cont 
oued to be fadly felt, as well through the meme 
| | 
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his own virtue, as from the different character of 
hoth his joint ſucceſſors, the one noted only for inno- 
cence and heavineſs; the other black with all the moſt 
fagrant-iniquities; defilements, and adulteries. For; 
Nero had created two captains of the Pretorian 
guards; namely Fenius Rufus, in complement to the 
pulace, who lov'd him for his difintereſted admini- 
irs in the ſuperintendeney of the publick ſtores; 
m office from which he had drawn no gain or advan- 
uge; and to him join'd Sofonius Tigellinus, purely 
from partiality to the inveterate lewdneſs and notort- 
dus infamy of the man; for, pollution and infamy 
yere the noted characterieks of Tigellims. Hence 
nuch the more potent of the two was his ſway over 
the ſpitit of Nero; as one affum'd into power from 
n intimate confederacy in all the ſecret ſallies of his 
ut: all the credit of Rufus ſubſiſted in the city and 
fldiery, and hy them he was diſtinguiſh'd with popu- 
kr eſtimation: a character which with Nero brought 
lim under- prejudice and diſtaſte. | | 
The death of Burrus quite overthrew the authority 
of Senecas as righteous, meafures had no longer the 
time ſuccours now the other champion of virtue was 
Wl :mmov'ds and the heatt of Nero was attach'd to the 
vrſons and counſels of men altogether wicked and 
I &prav'd. Thefe combin'd to affail Seneca with cri- 
anal imputations manifold; as, © that he had al- 
ready accumulated wealth incredible, far. ſurpaſ= 
ung the meaſure of a citizen, and was ſtill inſa- 
„( tiably accumulating: more: that from the Empe- 
tor he was labouring to withdraw, and attaching 
to his own perſon, the dependence and venerati- 
" on of the Roman people: na ſuch were the charms 
ind luxury of his gardens, ſuch the ſplendor and 
( nagnificence of bis ſeats, as if in theſe inſtances of 
" grandeur, be aim d even to excel the Emperor? 
do himſelf alone he arrogated the praiſe and per- 
Part II. Pp « feſtion 
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« ſelf, a receſs as as in any remote country 
« he could have enjoy d: the former his companion in 
„ the wars ; the other long haraſs d at Rome with 
© manifold occupations: and lick cares: hence 
« both were by him diſtinguiſh'd with ſuch remune- 
« rations as were glorjous in truth, yet ſignally due 
to their tranſcendent: worth and ſervices: for my 
« ſelf; by what merit of mine could I pretend to in-. 
« cite that boundleſs munificence of thine, other 
than mine own ſolitary ſtudies, form'd, if I may 
„ ſo ſpeak, and nouriſh'd in obfcurity? and even from 
them this glory is deyoly'd upon me, that in the 
# ſeaſonings of literature I am thought to have inith 
ated thy youth: a ſublime reward this alone far 
# ſuch flender ſeryice! but thou haſt encompaſs'd me 
about with an accumulation of Imperial benignt» 
* ty and grace, beyond all expreſſion or limits, and 
4 with wealth without meaſure or end: inſomuch 
that with my ſelf I often reaſon ; am I, (one that 
4“ is hy rank no higher than a Knight, by birth no 
# other than a foreigner) am I number d with the 
4Grandees of the Imperial city? Is it fo indeed, 
that my new name, my modern . has thtrs 
4 blaz'd forth amongſt the illuftrious Lords of, Rome 3 
men who juſtly boaſt a long train of honours, de- 
* rivd from numerous and yenerable anceſtors? where 
then is that Philoſophick ſpirit, which proſeſſes to 
* be ſatisfied- with a ſcanty lot and humble neceffa- 
„ ries? is neci that man? he who thus eneloſes and 
* adorns ſuch ſpacious gardens; be who thus travels 
« in pomp through a variety of ſeats in the-neigh- 
4 bourhogd of Rome, all contriv'd for magaificency 
e and luxury? is it he who wallows in wealth, in am- 
* ple poſſeſſions, in copious and extenſive uſury? One 
« plea only there is that occurs ta my thoughts 
that againſt thy do | 
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«© utmoſt meaſure this commerce of liberality and du: 
ce ty; whatever the bounty of a Prince could confer 
* upon his friend; whatever a friend could accept 
64 from the bounty of his Prince; thou haſt already 
* conferr'd, I have already accepted. Every further 
& addition can only prove freſh fuel to the bitterneſs 
& of envy ; an enemy which, like all other earthly 
& things, lies, in truth, ſubdued and impotent un- 
der the awe and weight of thy mighty grandeur, 
* but faſtens upon me with all its rage, and 1 ſtand 
£ in eminent need of ſuccour.. ' Thus, in the ſame 
© manner, as were I weary and faint through the 
« toil of journey ing or of warfare, I ſhould ſupplie 
* cate for refreſhment and reſt'z ſo in this long pour. 
& ney of life, old as I am, and no longer equal to the 
cc eaſieſt truſt and lighteſt cares, and utterly unable to 
ſuſtain the load and enyy of my own over-grown 
« riches I ſcek aſſiſtance and ſupport. Order the 
auditars of thy revenue to undertake the diretti- 
on of my fortune, and to annex it to thy own: 
nor ſhall I by this plunge my ſelf into indigence 
and poverty; but having only furrender'd that in- 
vidious opulence, which expoſes me to the offen- 
five. blaze of ſo much ſplendor, I ſhall redeem all 
the time which is at preſent ſequeſter d to the care 
of pompous ſeats and gardens, and apply it to the 
repoſe and cultivation. of my mind. To thee re- 
mains abundant ſtrength and ſupport, - and thy 
rule is, by a long courſe of reigning, throughly 
6 eſtabliſid ; thou mayſt now ſpare thy ancient 
« friends and counſellors, and vouchſafe t à fe- 
« treat to quiet and eaſe, To thy glory this alſo 
& will redound, that to the higheſt eſtate thou had 
ec advanced ſuch men as knew how to diſpenſe with 
be the loweſt *. | 1 Find $310 
| To this ſpeech, Neno replied much in this man- 
ner; f. That 1 am able, thus joftantly eh 
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# theſe ſtudied reaſonings of thine, is a faculty which 
« from thy benignity and care I firſt deriv'ds for 
« thou haſt taught me, not only the art of acquit- 
ting my ſelf promptly, where matters are prepar d 
and a ſpeech is already premeditated z but even a 
« facility of elocution in emergencies intirely un- 
WM © foreſeen 2 it is true, my anceſtor Auguſtus granted 
liberty to Arippa and Mecenas to retreat, after 
&a life of many labours, to a life of eaſe ; but at 
« ſuch a time of his age and eſtabliſhment he grant- 
u ed it, that his authority was ſufficient to ſuſtain 
any conceſſion he could ever have made them, of 
what kind or importance ſoever, - But tho' he 
{ ſuffer d both to retire, he diveſted neither of the 
# hounties- and recompenſes which upon them he 
had conferr'd. In the perils of war and of civil 
# diſtration, they had meritoriouſly ſerv'd him; for 
in ſuch were the younger years of Auguſtus em- 
« ploy d: neither wouldſt thou, Seneca, have fail'd 
to have aſſiſted me with thy perſon and arms, 
{if in arms 1 had been engag'd : my different 
& circumſtances requir'd other aid; and whatever 
4 they requir'd thou haſt done with wiſe rules, 
{# wholſome counſel, uſcful precepts s thou haſt che- 
re “ riſh'd my infancy, and fince my youth: in truth, 
he the gifts and acquirements which from thee I hold, 
re- (are permanent, and while my life remains can never 
by WW forſake me: whereas the acknowledgments which 
ily Wl © thou reapeſt from me, thy gardens, ſeats and rents, 
ent “ are all exposd to uncertainty and diſaſters 3 and 
re» “ however copious and manifold they may appear, 
there are many inftances of favourites, in worthy 
dit “ accompliſhments, no wiſe equal to thee, diſtinguſh'd 
ith “ with larger poſſeſſions, I bluſh to quote freedmen 

that are beheld more wealthy than thou: hence 
an- “ too I am aſham'd, that thou, who in dearneſs to me 
bat K art beyond all others, doſt npt yet in fortune ſur» 
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4 paſs all ; thy age moreover Mill retains ſoundneſ 
& and vigour is ſtill capable of managing thy reye 
& nues with ſufficiency, of enjoying them with ple 
« ſire: and for my ſelf; I am but yet in the dawn 
4 of Empire: unleſs perhaps thou doſt account that 
c my munificence to thee has already exceeded that 
6 of. Claudius to his favourite Vitellius, a man dif 
& tinguiſh'd with three Conſulſhips: when, in truth 
* all the articles of my bounty towards thee, 6; 
& not, tho I am Emperor, equal the opulence which 
« Yoluſis, by a long courſe of parſimony: only, h. 
4 acquir'd. To all this I add, that, if in any pat 
66 ticular, I deviate, through the giddineſs and frai 
, ty of my years; it is thou who doſt check ane 
« recover me: and as thou haſt with good educati 
te on embelliſh'd my youth; thou doſt ſtill with th 
« aid and capacity manage and controul it. It f 
« not with any moderation of thine, if thou r 
tc turneſt thy wealth, nor with thy receeſs, if the 
& forſakeſt thy Prince, that the tongues of all met 
« will be employ'd ; no, the treaſure return d wil 
« by the univerſal cry be aſcribd to my rapacioul 
s, and to the dread of my cruelty, thy retire 
ment. But fuppoſe this difintereftedneſs of thiney 
o br —_— = 0 — wich tt 
ram or popular yet 7 * 
wiſe man it will reflect no honqur, that to hi 
ſelf he meditates a haryeſt of glory from 2 pre 
his friend muſt bring intalli 
o theſe hollow words he adde 
kiſſes and . fram'd as he was by natu 
and by habit nurtur d, to ſmother his hate and rat 
cour under ſubdolous courteſy and blandiſhments.- 
on preſented his thanks; which is ever the certai | 
8 ent with one who poſſeſſes ſoy 
: he chang d however the methods and ſym} 
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of ſuch as attended to pay their court; dvoided any 
min of attendance abroad, and his appearance there 
uus exceeding rare; as if by ill health, or the ſtudy 
if philoſophy, he were confin'd at home. | 
After the ditgrace of Seneca; to depreſs the autho- 
ity of Fenius Rufus, became a ſhort task ; when the 
crime charg'd upon him by his enemies, was that of 
iis adherence to Agrippina, Tigellinus too wax'd 
lily more mighty; and as he was perſuaded that 
his miſchievous devices, in which alone his whole 
afficiency lay, would prove till more agreeable and 
meritorious, if he could engage the Prince under the 
hes of a cruel confederacy in acts of blood, he div'd 
ariouſly into his ſecret fears; and having difcover'd 
that Plautus and Hlla, were the men principally dread- 
2d, and thence both lately remov'd from Italy, the 
former into Aſia, the other into Narbon Gaul, he 
lifplay'd to Nero, © the ſignal deſcent and quality of 
the men, the nearneſs of their abode to great ar- 
mies; Plautws in the neighbourhood of that in 
the Eaſt 3- SyZa of that in Germany. For himſelf g 
© he harbour'd not like Baurrus, different hopes and 
views, but conſulted purely the defence and fecu- 
H rity of the Prince: but though his ſafety at Rome 
* might be enſur'd, and all conſpiracies there obviat- 
" ed by prompt and temporary meaſures; yet, by 
* what meaſures could remote inſurrections be ſup- 
" preſs'd, and revolts in the confines of the Empire? 
The nations of Gaul, animated by the dictatorial 
name of Hlla, were already upon the wing for re- 
bellion; nor were the ſeveral people of Aſia leſs 
ſuſpected of an attachment to the other, for the 
* illuſtrious memory and renown of his grandfather 
* Druſus : Sylla was likewiſe indigent : hence an eſ- 
© pecial incitement to reſoluteneſs and enterprize. 
He feign'd floth too and indolence; till he ſpied an 
« opportunity for ſome deſperate: attempt. lauen 
2 Was 
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et was maſter of mighty wealth, nor ſo much 
« prerended a fondneſs for quiet; he even profeſs' 
& to admire the lives and examples of the ancient 
« Romans: nay he had adopted the ſect of the Ste 
« icks, with all their ſupereiliouſneſs and pride; 
« ſect which prompts men to be turbulent, and te 
« chuſe a life full of action.“ Without further de 
liberation or delay, the murdet of both was doom'gs 
Hua was by aſſaſſins, who in fix days arriv'd expre 
to Marſeilles, diſpatch'd as he fat down to meat 
without previous apprehenſion or tidings. When hi 
head was preſented to Nero, the fight mov'd him te 
jeſt and derifion, “ that from its unſeaſonable hoari 
cc neſs, it look'd uncomely.“ 

The bloody ſentence awarded againſt Plautus wa 
not ſo ſucceſsfully conceal'd z for his life was of ſen 
ſible concernment to many; moreover, from the 
length of the way and the paſſing of the ſea, ſo mue 
time interyen'd, that publick fame became alarm'd 
and amongſt the people an imagination prevaiPd, that 
he had fled for ſanctuary to Corbulo, who then com- 
manded mighty armies; a man who, if men ſignal ir 
name and innocence were to be mark'd out for ſhugh- 
rer, ſtood in the firſt degree of fear and jeopardy. Nay 
it was divulg'd with the ſame credulity, “ that all 
« Aſia had taken arms to eſpouſe the defence of the 
« young nobleman; and that, as the foldiers dit- 
« patch'd to perpetrate the murder, were neither 
« powerful in their number, nor prompt in their in- 
« clinationsz when they could not execute their or- 
« ders, they alſo had of themſelves join'd in the re- 
« volt and eſpous'd the new cauſe.” Theſe rumours 
publiſh'd by the wild genius of common fame, were 
readily credited by all the diſaffected, and, through 
hate and diſaffection, enlargd. For the reft, Plautw ay 
had brought to him the counſel and admonitions of 4 
Lucius Antiſtius, his father-in-law, by a freedman — 
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his on, who, ſpeeded by brisk wind, had out-fail'd 
the fatal Centurion. The advice imported, & hae 
« he ſhould be ſure to ſhun a daſtardly death; he had 
« yet leiſure to eſcape, and could not fail of findin 
« from the worthy and generous, compaſſion for 
name ſo noble and diftinguiſh'd: with himſelf he 
« muſt aſſociate the reſolute and brave: nor ought 
« he the while to flight any means of aid. If he 
had onee repuls d the fixty ſoldiers (for ſo many 
« were coming to the execution) he might then, 
while the tydings were tranſmitting to Nero 
« while another band of men were advancing ſo vaſt 
& way ; proſecute a world of ſchemes, enough to 
lay the terrible foundations of a war: at worſt he 
would either, by ſuch meaſures, purchaſe honour- 
able ſecurity; at leaſt, after a brave reſiſtance, he 
had nought more dreadful to ſuffer, than ſuffer he 
muſt under a ſtupid acquieſcence.” * 
But theſe conſiderations mov d not Plaut; whe- 
ther it were that being a perſecuted exile and deſti- 
ute of arms, he foreſaw no certain reſſource; or he. 
ther he were weary of perplexity and wavering hopes; 
r per haps chiefly influenced by tenderneſs for his wife 
nd children, to whom he imagin'd the Prince would 
nove the more reconcilable, when he found himſelf 
vo wiſe incens d by any inſurrection or alarms. There 
re thoſe who relate, that the advices he receiv d from 
lis father-in-law, were of a different ſtrain, import- 
ng as if nothing ſanguinary or — — 'threaten'd 
tim. They add, „ that two Philoſophers, Ceranus 
* a Greek, and Aduyſonizs a Tuſcan, had exhorted him 

to wait his death with unſhaken intrepidity, as b 
it he would be disburden'd' of a life fraught with 
* uncertainty and fears.“ Certain it is, the aſſaſſins 
bund him in the middle of the day, naked and ap- 
Ming himſelf to the uſual exerciſes of his body. In 
luis ſituation the Centurion buteherd him, in the 
Pat II. Qg | ide 
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fight of Pelago the Eunuchs Who was dy Nero fot 
over the Centurion aud his band, like: the Royal mi- 
his of — tyrant, truſted with, che command of 
is body-guard f and: inſtruments of blood. Tbe head 
f the ſlain was carried to Rome and ſhewd- to the 
mperor: what he ſaid when he ſaw.it, I ſhall repeat 
in his very few words, ©. what is it, ried hey that 
cc withhtands Nero, that he may net ham diſcard all 
4 fear and inſtantly ſet about ſolemniazing his nuptials 
d with Poppra yz a ſolemaity hitherto deferr'd becauk 
ec of the terrors ariſing from ſuch men; as this? what 
* withſtands him, that he may not inſtantly dirorce 
& Ofavia his wife, one eaſie,; in truth, and modeſt i 
& her conduct, but ſill, from the awful name of 
«& Imperial father, from the ardent zeal of the 
ad « ple . ber, an inſupportable burden and 0 
ct ſore. To the Senate he ſent letters 3 but in then 
own'd nothing of the aſſaſſination of Ha and! 
rug ; jet alledg' d, that both were turbulent and eli 
12 Iirits, and what vehement ſollicitude and vi 
Wann colt him to preſerve the peact and fable 
Commonwealth.  - Hence, publick-- 
a, deyotions were decreed to the Deities, — 
8 and Plautas degraded froin the dignity of Senators 
e e e aha for Be Rabin 

mie tt e publick, thas its more ſubſtantial 

mi in 
Ners therefore having recely dit the deter of 87 
nate, and once perceiving. that all his bieody wick 
gene eee eee 
renown,... thruſt Gau forthwith from his bed, 
- alledging, 7 that ſhe was barren ; and then eſpous d 
Poppes. This woman who had been long the cn 
N au of Nero, .and: both as her aflulterer aud ber 
' hut 885 ever rul d implicitly; ſhborn'd @ 3 
of Octavias, to accuſe her of criminal At, with 
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of enten ang one who eeelld upon the fl 
was impleaded as her gallant: hence be maids w 


examin'd' _ = rack ; and, tho'-ſome of them m, 
overcome by che exquiſite” fury of the torture, 4 
vout'd the ious forgery, the major part pe 


yer'd to 


te the tted fanftimany of th 
Lady: amongft theſe was one, whowhile Tige hun w 
vehemently u rgitl g: confeſſion, return'd him for an- 
ſer, „ that the parts of Ovi, which Jenoted 

her a- woman, ere chan bis mouth“. The 
teſult howeyer was her removal from the palace 
her husband, under the e b ee x [ 
tivorcement : for her od es 

with the houſe of Burris, and ak the ſſions o 
laute; both blackand fi! beding donations: ſhe was 
thereafter' hamf'd' into Cartipania, aud pyer her a 
guard of folders . From xhis crael treatment 
of hers, there aroſt᷑ gmongſt wo lace many 
fol and'/ifeeflatit ph nd by them no wiſe 
ſmother'd or diſzuis d, Jn a ate ende a low- 
er meaſiire of predence and efrcumfpettion 3 and, ; from 
the 'mediocrify of their lot, expos'd to fewer 
fils. 2 by theſe darit reſentments of ths 
md "68 jelly woved by th 


EST 


he felt black ini ui 
ard Font is er hot l A 
An event this which fd the people with joy: 


of f aſcended the Ca 151 and now : 
fond, orien to accoft the Deities with 
wk and iving: the ſtatues of Poppea 


It 


S wrathfully e ue their ſhoulders fond- 


ly bore Th images of Ge, bedeck'd them wit! 
freſh flowers, placed them in rhe great Forum 8 
in the ſeverz! Temples. Into a fudden ſtrain they 
alſo burſt,” of echoing the praiſes of the Prince, a 
became Zeglous to offer him in perfon their venera : 
tion and vous t already they were filling the palace 
e 42 ; with 
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with their multitude and acelamations, when ſud. 
denly ſome. bands of the guards iſſu d out upon them, 
and affailing them with blows, and threatning them 
with ſlaughter, repuls'd and utterly diſpersd them: 
the diſorders too committed during the tumult, were 
repair'd s to 8 her violated honour. publickly re. 
ſtor'd, and her ſtatues replaced: but the, - who had 
been ever implacable in her hate, was now become 
yet more implacable through fear; leſt either the 
fury of the populace ſhould wax into -outrages ſtill 
more terrible, or Nero be brought to change with 
the bent and inclination of the people: ſhe. therefore 
fell proſtrate at his knees, and ſaid, -*<© her affairs were 
ce no longer in a ſituation to encourage her compe- 
« tition for the glory of his marriage, tho? dearer to 
cc her than life was that glory: her life it ſelf was 
cc involv'd in extremity of danger by: the followers 
« and ſlaves of Octavia; a deſperate rabble who had 
« aſſum'd the name of the people, and, in the miaſt 
cc of peace, committed ſuch violencies as were ſcarce 
cc produced by war. But againſt the Prince it was 
« that theſe arms were weildedz nor wðas ought 
„ wanting but a leader; a want which, when com- 
ce motions were once rais d, was ever eaſy to be ſup- 
« plied. Octavia had no more to do, but -to-relin- 
„ quiſh Campania and advance to Rome it ſelf; ſhe 
<« at whoſe nod even in her abſence faction could be 
& inflam'd, inſurrections excited: for her on parti- 
& cular, with what guilt, with what tranſgreſſion was 
“ ſhe, chargeable? in what inſtance had ſhe hurt or 
© offended any individual? was ſhe from hence ob- 
* noxious, that to the houſe of the Ceſars ſhe would 
& yield a genuine iſſue; when perhaps the Roman peo- 
& ple rather affected to ſee a ſuppoſititious offspring, 
« that of an Egyptian minſtrel, adopted into the 
& ſublime heirſhip of the Imperial dignity? in 4 
5 word z, it this were the expedient beſt ſuiting with 
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« the exigency of things, he ought to call home his 
« Lady rather through choice than compulſion ; or 
« elſe to conſult the ſecurity of himſelf and the 
u ſtate by a different method, that of juſt vengeance. 
« ft was true the firft tumult was already diffipated 
« by ſmall force and moderate remedies: but, if 
« once the people came uttetly to loſe all hopes that 
Octavia was ever again to be the wife of Nero, 
they themſelves would not fail of giving a proper 
husband to Octavia the heireſs of the Empire. 


produce both terror and wrath, had its effect upon 
Mero; and while he liſten'd to it, at once frighten'd 
id enrag d him: but little had avail'd the fiction 
of OGas intrigue with her ſlaves; a fiction which 
vas quite defeated by the teſtimony. of her maids 
won the rack. It was therefore agreed to procure 
ſome one who ſhould own himſelf guilty with her, 
one againſt whom might be alſo 'feign'd a. plauſible 
charge of meditating a revolution in the ſtate 3 and 
proper man was Anicetus judg d for this vile pur- 
ſe z the fame who had accompliſh'd the murdero 
is mother, and, as I have related, commanded the 
leet at Miſenum; a man held by the Emperor, juſt 
ifter that bloody ſervice, in ſome ſlight favour, and 
thenceforth in heavier deteſtation : for Princes ever 
hold the miniſters: of their cruelties and iniquity, 
s men whoſe looks wound their guilty ſouls - with 
nceſſant ſtings and feproaches. - Him therefore Nero 
ſummon'd; and reminding him of his former me- 
itorious exploit, ( chou alone, ſaid he, didſt protect 
* and relieve me from the black conſpiracies of a mo- 
* ther: an opportunity of doing me ſervice of no leſs 
merit at preſent invites thee, if thou canſt but 
* diſcharge me effectually of an irkſom and diſaf- 
* fected wife: nor in this task needeſt thou either 
= trength or weapon: thou art only to A 


This diſtourſe, thus artfully mix'd and fram'd to 
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ſet of men whom the Prince had 


© ſpiracy, had thence corrupted Aniretus the admilf 
« ralt” and forgetting that he had but juſt before ac 


< all rheſe her crimes were by him fully detected. 


dius: but theſe Ladies had arriv'd at ſtrength and ma 
af felioity, taſted ſome ſhare of delight; and,"by-re 
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it that with Octavia thou haſt been engaged in 5 
* *. For this ſervice Nero'promis'd 4 
< wards of mighty value, tho' at firſt dt was nec 
« ſary, he ſaid, they ſhould continue private and u 
* known; as alſo, upon his mock condemnation 
« lovely and delectable places of retirement; hu 
*& in cafe of refuſal, tireatemd him with death . 
Anicet pted by the native bent of his ou. 
frantick ſrt and by the protection and impugi 

which had follow'd all his crying enormities piſt 
carried his fictions even beyond orders, and commu 
nicated, as fecrets, all his fiftions to his friends: 
aced:about him 
as it were to aid him by their counſeis in his deſigu 
Then, as one convicted by his own confeſſion; } 
was exil'd into Sardinia, where he 7underwentafo 
of banjſhment in truth, but one far from neceſſte 
or miſerable, and died at laſt by the lot of nature 
Now Nero iſſued an edict and in it publ iſid, * th 
*& Oct auia in hopes of engaging the fleet in her cc 


ous'd her of barreanefs, he added, “ that in guilt an 
« confciouſneſs of her ſecret luſts, ſhe had always de 
ec feated her pregnancy and forced abortion ! and th 


Thus he commanded her to be ſhut up in an iſland 
that of Pand ster. 

Never was there any exile who fill'd the hearts 4 
the beholders with more affecting compaſſion: ſom 
there were who ſtill vemember'd to have ſeen ppi 
doom'd to the like fate: the more recent ſufferings 0 
Julia were likewiſe recallid to mind; two illuſtriou 
exiles, the ſirſt baniſh'd'by Tiberias, the other by C 
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ſiewing a happier fortune by them once enjoy d, their 
pangs, from inſtant cruelty, were abated. To Octa- 
nia the firſt day of her nuptials ſerv'd for a funeral 
day : ſhe was brought under a roof where ſhe had no- 
thing to encounter but what muſt prove diſmal and 
fd z a roof under which ſhe had ſeen her unhappy fa- 
ther ſnabch'd away by poiſon, and inftantly afterwards 
her little innocent brother by the ſame- cruel means: 
next, tho a wife, ſhe was ſubjected to the aſcendancy 
of a ſlave : then her husband eſponus'd Pup pe, à mar- 
rage which could threaten. nothing leſs than capital 
leſtruction to his legitimate wife: laſtly ſhe ſuffer'd d 
the imputation of a crime more barbarous and pier- | 
ing than any the moſt inhuman deſtruction whatſo- 
ner. Add to all this, a tender girl, in the twentieth 
rar of her age, terribly encompaſs'd with an armd 
doſt of ſoldiers and Centurions, and already bereft of 
life, through the apprehenſion and fad preſages of im- 
ending evils, and yet not hitherto ſurrender'd to the 
quiet reſt of death. +) a | 70 
And now. after the interval of a few days, ſhe was 
formally doom d to die; tho to prevent it, the de- 
ended to alledge, that ſhe own'd her ſelf in a ſtare 
$ of wi and claim no other prerogative 
than of being only the Emperor's ſiſter. She plead- 
ed their common ties of blood, their common an- 
ceſtors 3 the Princes of their houſe, who bore the 
dear and favourite name of Germanicus: at lengtł̃ 
he even invok'd the name of Agrippina; ſhe ſaid, 
that had Agrippemns liv'd, ſhe ſhould, in truth, with 
* ſuch a mother-in-law, have endur d a Jot of wed- 
lock ſufficiently. unhappy, but ill ſuch a one as 
* would never have ended in a bloody doom.“ Forth- 
vith ſhe was tied down; with bonds, and the veins o- 
fer all her limbs were open d: but, as her blood was 
chilb d through fear and iſſued ſlowly, the execution 
1; completed by ſtifling her in the ſteam of a * 

| : | athe 
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304 THE ANNALS 
bath. This cruelty was follow'd by another yet more 
erying and brutal: her head being cut off and carried 
to Rome, Poppea choſe to entertain her ſelf with the 
tragical ſpectacle. For this execution, as for ſome 
notable deliverance, the Senate pompouſly- decreec 
gifts and oblations to the Temples: à circumſtancg 
which I inſert with deſign that whoever ſhall, from me 
or any other Writer, learn the ſtory and events of thoſe 
calamitous times, may hold it ſor granted, that as of 
ten as eyer ſentences of cruelty were pronoune'd þ 
the Prince, as often as murders and baniſhments were 
by him commanded 5 ſo often, for certain, were a0 
knowledgments and thankſgivings, by authority « 
the fathers, paid to the Deities : and the very ſame 
ordinances and feſtivals, which of old were monument 
of publick proſperity and glorious exploits, ſery'd not 
for monuments of publick havock and ruin. And 
yet, I ſhall not fail to recount every decree of Se 
nate, which either prov'd a new flight of flattery 
or only the dregs of exceſſive tameneſs and ſervitude. 

This year was fatal to Doryphoris and Pallas,  twe 
Imperial freedmen of moſt conſpicuous note; both b 
liey'd to have periſh'd by poiſon adminiſter'd by order 
of Nero; the former, as if he were guilty of thwart 
ing the marriage with Poppea; and Pallas, for that he 
protracted his old age too long, and thence detain'd 
from the Emperor's poſſeſſion his ineſtimable wealtt 
Upon Seneca too an attempt had been made; and a 
gainſt him Zomanus had ſecretly labour'd a charge ol 
being a cloſe aſſociate with Caius Piſo; hut was him 
ſelf encounter'd by Senera with more vigour for che 
ſame crime. Hence a ſource of much dread to Pia ʒ and 
againſt Nero there aroſe a conſpiracy,” mighty, in 
truth, and menacing, but altogether abortive gun 
proſperous. Te $93} - 2 2014 TIE 
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Ju 125 % ef theſe domeſlick trantadtions, Felge. 

ng of the Parthlans, having learnt che 

Fedde and tegulations made by cyl 

that Tigr,anes,an alien born, was by him eftabliſh'd King 
of Armenia, a tchrone too from which his own bro- 
ther Tiridates had been ignominiguſly expulsdʒ became 
arneſt to revenge the affront and deſpite thro n upon 
the Monarchy of the . ; Hut revolving-again 
upon the might Fg pens of omans, and .aw;d with 
reverence for... 
the two 


tPrigce 12 nature, NT to procraſtination adde 
ſering, and then particularly, retarded hy the revolt 
of the Hyrcanjans, PG 2 potent and brave nation) and 
by the ns ſeries of wars that follow'd it. In this 
ſuſpence and lution, he was rous d by the tydings 
of a "freſh cantumely and inſult, for that Tigranes hav 
lng paſs'd the Tie of Armenia, had waſted the ter- 
fore of the Adiabenians, a bordering people, With 
oi more laſting and extenſive ſpoil than by robbers. was 
me vont to be committed: an outrage. this which; the 
te chiefs of theſe nations under went with painful regret, 

awd that they were ſunk. into ſuch. abſect ſcorn, as 10 de 
vin © invaded and over · run, not in truth by the-prowefs 
un © of any Raman leader, but by the inſolent arms of 
* one who had been an hoſtage to Rome, and there 
« kept for ſo many years amongſt his fellow flayes.” 


14 TY of Vologeſes 2 inflamd by the . 


of Abuobales, 1 in whoſe hands lay the government of 
the Adiabenians, and who us d to ask him, „what 
« military ſuccours were there to ſecure them, and 
cc from what quarter to be ſought ? The fate of Ar. 
4 l was already determin'd, nay the adjacent re- 
c gions were . to be ſwallow'd up; and unleßß 

40 they were defended by the Parthians, they them- 
« ſelves would ſoon canſider, that hondage from the 
« "Romans prov'd always much lighter tofuch as ſub- 
«' mitted to mercy; than to thoſe who ſtaid to be ſub- 
« dy'd.”  Tiridates too, who was a My 5 0 from his 
Ki nedom, affected Yologeſes yet more grievouſly, whe- 

ther he beheld the (lent diſtreſs of hisbrother, 6 r heard 
his reſpectful complainings. For, the depriv'd Prince 

was wont to alledge,” * that mighty Empires were 

ce not to be ſuſtain'd by ſloth and 0 8 but the 

4 — gour and efforts of men and arms werk frequent: 

ro he exerted: in ſovereign fortune, thoſe me 

res were ever moſt dc, 'which pr rd mo 

1 5 and ſucceſsful. To thoſe ont a private 

«ſtation belong d the narrow domeſtick ambition off 

«preſerving their on: but a bold ſtruggle to maſter 
44 rhe poſſeſſions of others,” was matter of ae truly 
. tn68archical.” 

'Pologeſes, therefore, ſtimulated by at ets confide- 
rarlors; afſembled a council, and placing Tiridatts 
are himſelf; began thus: © this Prince, begotten 

« by the ſame father with my ſelf, 1 inveſted with th 
40 poſſeſſion of Armenia; ſince to me, in regars' ol 
pr imogeniture, it was his lot to yield The ſovereign 
«ty of Parthia; and by wearing the Armenian dis 
«, dem, he became what we account the third fore 
4 reign of our blood: for Pacorus already occupi 1 
the realm of Media: by this means, I cem d to f 
* happily ſettled our family, and provided againft the 
"&-ancient hate and competition of brothers, This 


whit the Romans impertoully thwart” 3 10 and em 
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« they never jinfring'd the peace between / them and us 

« with any meaſure of felicity to themſelves, they 

« now again openly break it, . doubtleſs to their own... 

« bane and confuſion. I am far from denying that 

« much rather by the voice of juſtice than the effuſion. 

« of blood, much rather by arguments than arms, 

« would I chuſe to preſerve the acquiſition of my an- 

« ceſtors, If, in my paſt procraſtination I have been 

« blameable, by my uture proweſs l my make am- 

« ple atonement, . For your part your glory is per- 

« fely unſullied, your vigour undlminiſßd ; ind fo 

« this praiſe you have added another, that of modera- 

« tion ſa long tried; a virtue which ought never to 

be ſlighted even by the moſt elevated amongſt men, 

and is in truth by the Gods themſelves, held in high 

eſtimation. As ſoon as he had thus ſpoke, upon 

the head of Tiridates he ſet the Royal diadem, to 

Mneſes a noble Parthian, he deliver d a complete band 

of ſtout horſe, which according to the cuſtom of Mo 

narchy, always attended the perſon of the King ; to 

theſe he added a body of auxiliary Adiabenians ; and 

commanded that General, © to exterminate 7igranes 

« from Armenia. He purpos'd himſelf the while to 

drop his conteſt with the Hyrcanians, to amafs all his 

forces in the heart of Parthia, and reſerving to his . 

own conduct the main bulk and ſtreſs of the war, to 

advance with à terrible hoſt, and threaten a deſcent 

into the Roman provinces. ___ odds 
Corbule, as ſoon as by. certain intelligence he had 

larnt all theſe proceedings, ſent two Legions ta ſuc- 

cour Tigranes, under the command of Yirulanus Sever 

14 and YVettins Bolanus, with ſecret injunctions, © tha 

* they ſhould act rather with ſtudied; deliberation, 

than with eagerneſs and diſpatch.” The truth was, 

corbulo aim'd more at keeping a war on foot, * 

. 


puſhing it ta a concluſion : belides, be had written. to 
l nd Armenia, a 


Nero, c that, in order to defe 
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fc and diſtin Gefſeral was neceſſary), for that Syria, 
Hod "thteaten'4 with à terrible rempeſt from Yologe. 
< ſes, was thence expox'd to more vehement danger.” 
W while he diſpos'd the remaining Legions 
alo! 5 e banks of the Euphrates; he ſuddenly rais'd 
4 body of militia ont of the natives of the province; 
at all the paſſes he poſted guards, to obftrutt the in- 
roads of the enemy: and, becauſe that region js ſcan- 
ty of water, over the 'ſeveral fountains * forts were 
PAW ; and ſome ſprings he ſhut up with hills of 


Se 
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ce of the river was not truſted, a vaſt trench was 
drawn 7 within it too was a gärrifon of ſoldiers, 
and ſtores of proviſion before laid up. In bringing 


in theſe proviſions ſome” few of the Toldiers, havingy 

out of greedineſs ſtragled too far, fell intd the hands 

of the ſwift and unexpected foe 3 but by this milhaph 
of theirs, the minds of all the reſt became filled with 


reſentment and animoſity; rather than with diſmay or 
fear. Neither have the Parthians any brayery to ven- 
ture a cloſe attack upon a place beleg 2 fr was but a 
few ſcattering arrows that they ſhot, nor thence at all 


difmay'd or repulsd the befieg'd, but only baffled them: 
Ives. The Adiabenians indeed, with ladders and en- 


ines of battery, began to approach the walls; but 


were eafily driven back, and by an immediate ſally of 


ur men, put to the ſlaug imer, Cha 
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corbulo however, tho all his proceedings proſper'd, 
judging it wiſdom to moderate the career of his food 
fortune, difpatch'd Embafladors to'Fologeſes to expo- 
fulate-with him upon his hoſtile conduct, that, 
« with violence and war, he had fallen upon a Ro- 
« man Province; that his forces beſieg d a King who 
« was a friend and confederate of Rome, nay belieg'd 
« the Roman Cohorts themſelves3” and to warn 
him, „ that either he muſt abandon the ſiege, or Cor- 
a bylo too would inſtantly march and encamp upon the 
« territories of theenemy ”. Caſperius the Centurion! 
who was delegated to execute this embaſſy, reach 
the King at the city of Niſibis, thirty ſeven miles dif- 
ant from Tigranocerta, and there deliver'd his meſ- 
age with great ſterneſs and defiance. It was in truth 
bng ſince the politick drift of Yologeſes and thoroughly 
tirered in his heart, to avoid by all means engagin 
with the arms of Rome: neither did his preſent en- 
trprizes advance with any meaſure of ſucceſs : fruit- 
ls and vain had been the ſiege of Tigranocerta: 77. 
grane ſat ſecure and ſtrong in men and proviſions: 
they who had undertaken to ſtorm the walls, were ut- 
terly routed 2 two Legions were ſent to the relief of 
Armenia: the remaining Legions cover'U Syria, nay 
ng ſtood ready for an offenſive war, and to invade the do- 
02 ninions of Parthia : his whole cavalry, through fear- 
10 of forage, were miſerably enfeebled; for ſuch an 
infinite flight of locuſts had fallen as utterly devour d 
the whole crop of the earth and every green thing, 
Theſe confiderations humbled FVologeſvs 4 he however 
ſmother'd all ſymptoms ef dread; and affuming a guiſe 
of tenderneſs and moderation, - returd'd for anſwer, 
that he would fend Embaſſaders to Rome, to ſite 
to Ceſar for a eonceſſion of the Kingdom of Arme- 
« nia ; and to corroborate the peace between them!” 
Inftantly he - commanded Moneſes to relinquiſh the 
lege of Tigronocerta; and departed Himſelf home- 
Wards again, | Thee 


common, or to. ſhare, juſt as exigencies occur d, and 
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| Theſe quick changes were by many extoll'd, as 
& events altogether honourable, purely atchien'd by 
te the menaces of Corbulo and the diſmay of the King,” 
Others explain d the whole “ into a ſecret compact 
te Hetween them; in order that the war being dropp'd 
& an both ſides, and Yologeſes withdrawing from Ar. 
te menia, 7igranes too ſhould depart that Kingdom: 
e upon what motives elſe was the Roman army led 
te out of Tigranocerta? Why, in a time of — 
ce were thoſe places abandon d, which during war 
« were ſtrenuouſly defended 2 Had the troops found, 
cc jn the remoteſt parts of Cappadocia, more commo- 
ec dious winter quarters, under poor huts ſuddenly 
« rais'd, than in the capital of a Kingdom juſt before 
« carefully kept and protected? Without all doubt, 
« the war was therefore ſuſpended, that upon, ſome 
c other Commander than Corbulo the lot might fall 
cc of meeting Yologeſes in the field: nor to any new 
c“ riſques would Corbulo expoſe that renown and glo- 
et ry which for ſo many long years he had been acqui- 
cc ring.“ For, as I have already obſerv'd,; he had 
demanded that a diſtinct General thould be ſent. for 
the particular defence of Armenia, and heard that 
Ceſennius Petus was approaching with that character: 
Ceſennius was, in truth, already arriv'd, and between 
the two Generals the forces were ſo divided, that un- 
der the command of Petus were to remain the fourth 
Legion and the twelfth, to which was added the 
fifth, lately call'd thither from Meſia, as alſo the 
auxiliaries from Pontus, Galatia, - and Cappadocia: 
with Corbulo were to continue the third, ſixth, and 
tenth Legions, and what forces formerly belong d tc 
Syria: all other particulars they were ,to- pollels in 


the publick ſervice required. But, as Corbulo coul 
not bear the thoughts of a competitor; ſo Pet#s, tc 
hom it was doubtleſs abundant glory, if in merit he 
22401 WEES- 
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were reckon'd the ſecond, diſparag d all the atchieves 
ments of Corbulo : he affirm'd, © that, in all his ex- 
« ploits, nothing of hoſtile blood was ſpill'd, nothin, 

« of ſpoil was taken; and all the boaſted praiſe o 
« maſtering and aſſaulting cities, was merely nomin 

« and aſſumd. For himſelf, he would upon the 
« yanquiſh'd impoſe tribute and laws; and, inſtead 
« of the preſent ſhadow'of a King, ſubject them at 
« once to the juriſdiction of Rome 0% 
At this very juncture, the Embaſſadors of Yologeſes; 
the ame, whom I have mention'd to have been ſent 


o the Prince, return'd unſucceſsful *- hence the 
I Parthians proceeded to open war; nor did Perus de- 
e eine it; but, with two Legions, the fourth and 
e twelfth, the formet then commanded by Famiſulamm 
Co /etoniames, the other by Calviſiu Sabinus, he entet d 
ui Armenia, and a ſad Prefage accompanied his entrarices 
br, in paſſing over the Euphrates, which he croſs'd 
won a bridge, the horſe which carried the Conſular 
I ornaments, became frighten'd without any apparent 
ad cauſe, and ſtarting back again, got clear away: more- 
ny over, as they were forriffing their quarters againſt 
a il winter, a victim which ſtood by the works, before 
ri the ſame were above half finiſh'd, broke violently 
eu through, leap'd quite over the pale, and fled. The 
" prelins too of ohr men blaz d with ſpontaneous fire 3 


: prodigy which appear'd the more ſignal, for that, 
with javelins' and ſüch weapons miſfive- their ene- 
neW mics the Parthians always fight. 917 FAM 


o 


ai But all theſe omens were contemmd by fers 5 


who, e er his winter encampment was yet ſufficient- 
ly fortified, without preparing any the ſeaſt magazin 
of grain, hurried the army over the mountain Tau- 
rus, * to recover, as he ſaid, the city of Tigranocerta; 
© and lay waſte the fereral regions which Corbulo had 
* wholly ſpar'd”. And it is true that he took cer- 
uin caſtles; ſomewhat of glory too he 3 and 

| ome- 
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end the reſt, by allowing the ſoldiers, in large and 
unſtinted numbers, leave to be abſent. In this ſitua- 
tion he receiv d the news, that Yologeſes advanc'd with 
an hoſt mighty in number, and breathing terror and 
yengeance.. Forthwith he calld to him the twelfth 
Legion : but this very thing, from whence he hop'd 
the reputation of having augmented his army, = 
tray d their diminution and thinneſs : yet thin as they 
were, they might have maintain'd their camp, and 
by protracting the war, have baffled all the efforts of 
the Parthians 3 if in the ſpirit of Petus there had been 
any firmneſs, either in adhering to his own counſel, 
or to the counſels of others. But whenever by the 
able advice of officers experienc'd in war, he was at 
times confirm'd in meaſures of ſecurity againſt his 
preſling dangers, he was ſure to fall off; and that 
might not ſeem to want the judgment and deci- 
fon of any man, laps'd into courſes which were dif- 
ferent and always worſe. At this very juncture he 
willfully departed out of the entrenchments which 
enclos'd their winter quarters, and uttering brave 
words, © that, in, order to repulſe the foe, to him 
« was committed neither ditch nor pale, but the ho- 
« dies and arms of men“; he led forth the Legions, 
like one who would needs cncounter the Parthians 
Min battle. But having, as he march'd, loſt a Cen- 
di furion and a few private men, whom he had ſent 
em forward to view the enemy's forces, he return'd to 
vas bis camp in great haſt and affright : yet ſeeing Yolg- 
ble geſes had purſued his advantage with no remarkable 
an- ardour, Petus became once more infatuated with vain 
Sy confidence, and upon the next ſummit of mount Taurus 
ids Faced three thouſand ſelect infantry, to repulſe the 
| ing from paſſing it : he likewiſe committed a particu» 
the lar part of the plain to the troops of Pannonia, which 
were the ſtrength of his cavalry. His wife and ſon 

he ſhut up in a caſtle named Arſamoſata, and fot 
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garriſoning the caſtle, gave them a band of flve thy. 
dred men. With ſuch temerity did he ſeparate and 
diſperſe his army; who, had they been in a body, 
might with more fpirit and vigour bave ſuſtain'd the 
ſhock of a roving and mconſtant enemy: nay, it ig 
ſaid, that he was with great difficulty induced to tran. 
mit to Corbulo any account of the enemies terrible 
approach, and of his own diſtreſs. Neither did Cor- 
bulo, upon the news, make much diſpatch, that the 
more the danger increas'd the greater praife he might 
reap from bringing relief. He gave orders howerer 
ro make ready a body of ſuccours confiſting of three 
thoufand Legionary ſoldiers (one from each of the 
three Legions) of eight hundred horſe, and an equal 
number of foot detach'd from the Cohorts. 

For Yologeſes; tho' he was advisd, that Petar be- 
fet the roads on every hand, here with his infantry 
there with his horſe 5 yet he no wiſe varied his de- 
fgn or his march, but, with a violent onfet and often- 
tation of terrors, quite difmay'd and drove away the 
Pannonian troops; the Legionary foot poſted upon 
Taurus he utterly overthrew 5 and found reſiſtance 
from one Centurion only; namely, Targuitius Creſcens, 
who had the ſingular bravery to defend a tower, in 
which he kept garrifon : he even made. frequent fal> 
Hes, and ſuch of the Barbarians who ventut'd to ap- 
proach he flew, till at laſt he was aſſaulted and over- 


 whelm'd by volleys of flaming matter: fuch of the in- 


fantry as eſcap'd unhurt, betook themſelves to wild 
and remote deſerts; and the wounded recover'd the 
camp: there they publiſh'd “ the fignal bravery of the 
« Parthian King, the multitudes and barbarity of the 
& ſeveral nations his followers”; and, through 
the impulſe and perſuaſſon of their own fears, mag- 
nified” exceſſively whatever inſpird them: all which 
was ſwallow'd with ready credulity by the reſt, who 
were themſelves poſſeſsd with the fame terrors. Nor 
4 » IK. *« #454 in 
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jn truth did the General make any efforts to repel 
this torrent of adverſity: he had already deſerted all 
the duties of a Captain and every function of war, 
and again diſpatch'd more entreaties to Corbulo, © to 
« come with ſpeed and ſave: the Roman Enſigns, 
« and Eagles; to fave the name and remains of an 
« unhappy army, who with himſelf their leader, 
« would while their lives remain d, honour their de- 
« Jiverer with perfect faith and gratitude”. 

Corbulo was no wiſe daunted; but, leaving part of 
his forces in Syria to maintain the poſts which he 
had fortified upon the Euphrates z began the ſhorteſt 
rout, where no hazard was incurr'd of lacking pro- 
ridons 3 firſt through Comagena, then through Cap- 
padocia, and thence into Armenia. There accom» 
panied his army, beſides other implements uſual in 
war, a huge train of camels loaded with grain, that 
he might be able to relieve the diſtreſſed camp ef- 
fectually, and repel famine as well as the foe, The 
firſt that he met of thoſe who were routed, - was Pac- 
tius a Centurion of principal rank: after him came 
ſereral common ſoldiers, who, while they ſtrove to 
cover the ſhame of their flight, each by a different 
excuſe, were by Corbulo admonilh'd, © to return to 
their colours, and try the mercy of Petus; for his 
« particular, he own'd himſelf implacable ro all who 
in battle came not off victorious”. At the ſame 
time he addreſsd himſelf to his own Legions, from 
rank to rank, perſuading, exhorting and admoniſhing: 
he reminded them of their exploits and victor ies palt 
and to their preſent view. exhibited a freſh. harvelt of 
glory; ſince it was not the villages. and cities of 
* the Armenians that they were now in purſuit of, 
* as the recompence of their meritorious. labourss 
© they were purſuing a prize more noble, even the 
« faving of the Roman camp, and in it two Ro- 
man Legions; if every private ſoldier was, for {ave 
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c ing in battle the ſingle life of a citizen, to be dif. 
tc tinguiſh'd with the luſtre of a Civick Crown pub. 
* _ preſented by the hand of his General; how 
«© much more ſignal and extenſive muſt be the re- 
& nown, when the lives preſerv'd, and they who 
6 preſerve them, were thus equally numerous”? By 
theſe and the like ſtimulations, they became fir d 
with alacrity for the common cauſe 5 beſides, that 
there were thoſe who were prompted by perſonal 
incitements, by the diſtreſſes and dangers in which 
their brothers, or their companions and kinſmen, 
were involy'd: ſo that from this warm zeal they 
oP their march night and day, without intermiſ- 
On. | 

Hence the more yehemently did Vologeſes preſs the 
beſieg d; now affaulting the entrenchment of the Le- 
gions, then the caſtle in which were guarded thoſe 
who from the tenderneſs of their ſex and years were 
unfit for the roughneſs and toils of war; and pull'd 
theſe his aſſaults much more cloſely than was uſual 
to the Parthians in hopes by ſuch deſign'd temeri- 
ty to tempt out the enemy to a battle. But they, 
with all theſe inſults, could ſcarce be dragg'd out of 
their tents: at moſt, they only endeavour'd to main- 
tain their works; part of them in this, ſubmitting 
to the orders and reſtrictions of their General, and 
others reſign'd to their own cowardicez as men who 
ſtupidly waited for deliverence from Corbulo: or if 
the power of the aſſailants in the mean while pre- 
vail'd, they had already provided themſelyes with 
examples to follow, namely, the behaviour of two 
old Roman armies overthrown, one at Caudium 1n 
Italy, the other at Numantium in Spain: “ for that, 
« neither were the Samnites (a ſingle Italian way 
e nor were the Spaniards, either of them maſters o 
4 forces comparable to thoſe of the Parthians, 4 
F mighty Empire, rival with that of am” 


* 
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« thoſe ſame venerable ancients, ſo very brave and 
« ſtubborn, and ſo much extoll'd, as often as for- 
tune forſook them, were ever ſupple enough ta 
« conſult ſelf preſervation”. By the temper of the 
Army, thus abandon'd to deſpair, the General was 
conftrain'd to write to Yologeſes : yet, the firſt letter 
he ſent contain'd nothing of ſupplicancy or abaſement, 
hut was concejv'd in a ſtrain of expoſtulation and 
complaint, “ that for the Kingdom of Armenia he 
« ſhould thus exerciſe the violences of enmity and 
« war, a country ever ſubject to the Roman juriſdic- 
« tion, or to a King appointed by the'Emperor of 
Rome. Peace was in truth alike advantageous to 
the Parthians and to the Romans: neither ought 
« he to view only the preſent ſituation of things; 
hut remember that againſt two Legions he was 
„come at the head of the whole power of his 
4 Kingdom, while to the Romans remain'd, for the 
« ſupport of the war, all the reſt of the globe”. 

Vologeſes, without entring at all into the merit of 
the war 3 in anf wer to the repreſentation, wrote back, 
that he muſt wait the coming of his brothers, Pa- 
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( corus and Tiridates: to them was reſerv'd the 
- appointment of a place and time for adjuſting ſuch 
g * meaſures concerning Armenia, as became their own 
d high character, and the grandeur of the Arſacides 
0 at the ſame time too, they would determine how 
if WW to deal with the Roman Legions”, Petus again 
e- liſpatch'd a meſſage, and defir'd a conference with 


th Wl the King; who, in his own ſtead, deputed Vaſaces, 
vo bis General of horſe. At this interview Petus urg'd 
in N examples, and repreſented “ ſuch Roman Captains 
it, (as Lucullus and Pompey, and ſince ſome of the Ce- 
e) * fars, acquiring and beſtowing the Realm of Ar- 
* menia”. Vaſaces alledg'd, that indeed the name 
and ſhadow of holding and conferring it, reſted in 
ay WI © us Romans; but in the Parthians the eſſential pow- 
j a, 
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ſemblance was adminiſter'd by the inſulting beha- 


army was yet diſcamp'd, enter'd their works, beſet 


c er”, After much mutual conteſtation, Adonobazu 
the Adiabenian was the next day join'd with them 
as a witneſs to their ſtipulations: and it was between 
them agreed, * that the Legions ſhould be releasd 
« from the leguer; all the Roman troops utterly de. 
« part the territories of Armenia; all their fortreſſes 
« and ſtores be deliver'd up to the Parthiens; and 
ec after complete performance of theſe conceſſions; 
cc Pologeſes ſhould have free privilege to ſend Embaſ 
& ſadors to Nero”. | 
In the mean time, Petus laid a bridge over the Ri. 
ver Arſanias, which flow'd along his camp; under 
retext of his preparing to match off that way : but 
t was, in reality, a work enjoin'd him by the Par 
thians, as a monument and confeſſion of their vic 
tory; for to them only it was of uſe: our men tool 
a different rout, All this diſgrace was heighten'd 
by publick rumour, which added, that “ the Legi 
ce gions had paſs'd like captives under a yoke in form 
ce of a gallows” ; with many other diſaſtrous circum 
ances, ſuch as are wont to accompany diſtreſs. And 
it is true, that of ſuch ignominious treatment ſom 


viour] of the Armenians; who, before the Roman 


all the avenues and thoroughfares, ſingled out their 
own captive ſlaves, diſtinguiſh'd their loſt beaſts, and 
reſcu'd both: they even ſtripp'd the Romans of 
their clothes, even ſeiz'd their arms ; while the poor 
ſoldiers only trembled and deliver'd, to cut off all 
provocation and excuſe of involving them in a battle. 
Fologeſes rais'd a pompous heap of all the arms and 
bodies of the ſlain, by it to manifeſt our overthrow 3 
but forbore beholding the ſcandalous flight of the 
Legions: from hence he aim'd at acquiring the ap- 
plauſe of moderation, when he had juſt before glut- 
ded his pride. He paß d the river Arſzaias moupt: 
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ed upon an elephant; as did all that were near the 
King in blood or favour, by the vigour of their 
horſes. For, a report had ſpread that the bridge, by 
the fraud of the builders, would certainly ſink un- 
der any conſiderable preſſure: tho? they who ven- 
tur d over it, experienced it to be a ſtrong and faith - 
ful fabricx. 75 N 
For the reſt; it was notorious that the beleguer'd 
umy were to the laſt provided with ſuch abundant 
ſupplies of grain, that they even ſet fire to their 
fore-houſes. And it was by Corbulo recounted, © that 
« the Parthians, on the contrary, were ſo deſtitute 
« of proviſions, and their forage ſo intirely conſum'd, 
«that they were about to have forſaken the leguers 
« neither was he himſelf above three days march 
« diſtant with his forces”. He even added, © that 
« Petus covenanted, under the tye of an oath ſo- 
« lemnly taken under the facred Eagles, in the pre- 
« ſence of thoſe whom the King had ſent to wit- 
u neſs it ; that no Roman ſhould enter Armenia till 
« by the arrival of letters from Nero, it were 
© known whether he conſented to the peace”. But 
tho' ſuch imputations as theſe were to paſs onl 
for infamy agravated, yet the ſubſequent condu 
of Petus and his army is liable to no ambiguity. 
that in one day they travell'd the ſpace of forty 
niles z that the wounded were every where dropp'd 
ind forſaken, and that no lefs infamous was the 
light and diſmay of thoſe fugitives , than if they _ 
had turn'd their backs and run in the day of bat- 
tle. Upon the banks of the Euphrates Corbulo with 
tis forces met them; but without ſuch. a. diſplay 
of flying colours and glittering arms as might ſeem 
to upbraid their different and melancholy plighr. 
Sorrow ful were his ſeveral bands, and in tender co 
niſcration for the heayy lot of their fellow ſoldiers, 
could not refrain a flood of tears: ſcarce were they 
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able to exchange their ſalutations for weeping ; all 
competition about ſuperiour bravery and exploit of 
was vaniſtyd , as well as all unſociable ambition of 

glory; the paſſions theſe of happy and proſperous 


"men! compaſſion only prevail'd, and the lower the x 
men the ſtronger their compaſſion. _ 5 

Between the two leaders there follow d a brief 
conference, Corbuſo lamenting, © that ſo much trare 5 
<« had been fruitleſsly beſtow d, and defeated; when thai, 


ec war might have been finiſh'd with the utter flight 
« of the Parthians”. The other replied, © that the 
c affairs of Armenia remain'd perfectly as they wer 
Let us, faid. he, turn about our Eagles and in 
vade it in concert; enfeebled as it is by the d 
parture of Yologeſes ”. Corbulo alledg'd, “ that fron 
the Emperor he had no ſuch orders: he had alread 
paſs d out of his Province, from no other lnduce 
ment than to deliver the diſtreſs'd Legions z and: 
it was altogether uncertain where the next efforts o 
the Parthians would fall, he would retire back inte 
into Syria: and even thus they had cauſe to in 
voke the Deity of happy fortune, that thi 
foot which were ſo miſerably ſpent with gre: 
marches, might be able to come up with thi 
Parthians horſe, which were altogether freſh an- 
untir'd, and in travelling eaſily over thoſe ſmoot! 
« plains, were ſure to out march them”. Pets ther 
fore withdrew ro Cappadocia, and there winter 
But to Corbulo a meſſage arriv'd from Yologeſes, © tf 
« withdraw his ſeveral garriſons from beyond tl 
4 Euphrates, and let the river remain as former! 
'« the common boundary. Corbulo too inliſted 
« that all the Parthian garriſons ſhonld evacuat 
„ Armenia”. And at laſt the King complied. More 
over, all the fortifications rais'd by Corbalo on th 
other fide Euphrates, were demoliſh'd 3 and by bott 
the King and Corbalo the Armenians were left to the! 
own diſpoſal and controutment, wum 
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ll me the v | gering tro 
of ghics of victory over the Parthians, and raiſing tri- 
d wmphal arches upon the mount of the Capitol: ſo- 
u emnit ies decreed by the Senate while the war was yet 


i its height, not even now diſcontinued, as popular 
bew and empty appearances were only ſtudied, in de- 


ef fance of conviftion.and fact. Nay Nero, in order to 
el iguiſe Aua all ſollicitude from affairs abroad, 
bo ader' d the ſtores, of grain, which ſrom time to time 
de ens diſtributed amongſt the populaee, but now cor» 


npted with ſtaſeneſs and keeping, to be thrown into 
de Tiber ; in oſtentation of the publick ſecurity and 
jenty of proviſſons: it is certain their price became 
tothing rais d, notwithſtanging that almoſt two. hun- 
ted veſſels thus loaded, were by a violent ſtorm ſunk 
Bi very CUES 3 and a hundred more already ar- 
ny? 


ce in the Tiber, were conſum'd by an accidental fire. 
bereafter he committed the direction of the publick re- 
0 


nue to three Senators of Conſular dignity, Lucius Piſo, 


a Ducennins Geminas, and Pompeius FPauſlinus; inveighing 
iu eezinſt the Princes his anceſtors, * for that, through 
tha the profuſeneſs of their expence and dishurſements, 
ca" they had exceeded their annual receipts: whereas 
ig by himſelf the commonwealth was yearly preſented 
a with more than a million of crown? 
ot There prevail'd in thoſe days a peſtilent abuſe, prac- 
bed by men, ambitious and childleſs 3, who, whenever 
Fil the election of Magiſtrates, or the allotment of Pro- 


Wiinces, was at hand, provided themſelves: with ſons 
 fraudulgnt adoptions :. then hen in common. with 
ral fathers they had obtain'd Pretorſhips and provinet 
wege Governments; they inſtantly diſmiſs d ſueh as they 
n bad occaſſonally adopted. Henes thoſe who. were ge- 

une fathers, betook themſelves. with mighty indig- 
tation to the Senate: there they; repreſented their 
"0 © inherent right from nature; their many-toils 
But and paternal cares beſtow'd, in education and-rear- 
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te. ing, in to the fraud, ſelfiſh devices, ' and 
cc facility of theſe adoptions haſtily made and fudden-' 
cy diffolr'd : to ſuch as'were” childlefs,” it was abun. 
«:dant"compenſatign; that with much ſecurity, and 
* exempt: from all anxiety and charge, the/ could ar- 
2 at publick diſtinetion, and honours, and find 
<« every advantage in the ſtate eaſy and open to th 
«wiſhes For themſelves; the preference and ad 
«-yantages enſur d to them by the law, and by them 
«-tediouſly expetted, vaniſh'd in diſappointment and 
% mockery, while every man had it in his option to 
4 bec parent without parental tenderneſß ani 


. As 
S 


ome a 
« and ſollieitude, and fatherleſs again without thi 
e lamentation and anguiſh'of à paretit ; and thus b 
= — ceremony of a moment, arriv'd at '« 
quai emoluments with natural fathers, by them 
lves'fo long purſud. This produc'd 4 decree of 
4 3 6 thay: ary the purſuit of any publick em 
loyment whatſvever,' no fejgn'd adoptions ſhoull 
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What follow'd was the accuſation arid trial of Clad 
fins Timarchus of Crete, who, beſides other exceſſe 
common to the Grandees of all provinces," elited wit 
over-grown wealth,” and thence wantonly" ptei 
to domineer over their inferfors, "had utter d im en 
which imported great ſeandal and contume 
y to the Senate: he had often declard, chat in h 
power it lay, whether tue . Proconſuls who had dn 
* tain'd'the governmept of Crete; ſhould"for they 
ct adminiſtration receive the publick thanks. An de 
caſion this whieh Petxs Thy aſta ſought to improve 

tha benefit of the public ; ſo that, aſter he had del 
er d his vote, namely, * that the uccus d ſhould't 
4 exterminated Crete, he added the followin 
ſpeech: 4 jt is à truth cotifirm'd'by conſtant exper 
E _y Conleript Faches that as”: fl 
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te ing, in 1 tion to the fraud, ſelfiſh devices, ' and 
2 fackiity theſe adoptions haſtily made and ſudden 
6 iy diſſolvd: to ſich as were childlefs,” it was abun. 
6 dant compenſationz that with much feeurity, and 
« exempt from all anxiety and charge, they could ar- 
c rive at publick diſtinction, and honours, and find] 
<« every advantage in the ſtate eaſy and open to thbei 

“ wishes. For themſelves; the preference and ad 
4 antages enſur d to them by the law, and by them 
«-tediouſly expected, vaniſh'd in diſappointment and 
% mockery, while every man had it in his option toll 
4 become a parent without parental tenderneſs and 
4 and ſollicitude, and fatherleſs again without thi 
4 lamentation and anguiſti of 'a pareut; and thus bill 
4 the colluſive ceremony of a moment, arriv'd at & 
n natural fathers, by them! 


elves ſo long purſud.“ This produc'd # decree of 
4 Senate, that in the purſuit of any püblick emi 
* ployment whatſbever, no feign'd adoptions ſhoulY 
oi . in claliming eſtates by 
I 9 AY IR nenen 
What follow'd was the accufation and trial of Claf 
din Timarchus of Crete, who, beſides other exceſſ | 
common to the Grandees of all provinces," elated wit! 
over-grown wealth, and thence wantonly" prompte 
to domineer over their inferfors, ''had utter d an cx 
nz which imported great ſcandal aud vontume 
y to the Senate: he had often declard, that in hi 
power it lay, whether the . Proconſuls whio had od 
* tain d the government of Crete; "ſhould" for thei 
. adminiſtration receive the publick thanks. An d 
caſion this which Petus Tbraſta ſought to improve 
the benefit of the publick ; ſo that, aſter he Had del 
ver'd his vote, namely, & that the accus d ſhould't 
4 exterminated Crete, he added the following 
ſpeech: 4 jr is a truth confirm d by conftant exper 
# ence, Conſcript Fatherz, that” renowiid Jaws ant 
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; 70 from peo lets or by and delinquency of 
 thers: thus was the Gincian law produced by the: 
« licentlous behaviour the Orators; the Julian or- 
« dinances by the ambitious caballings and efforts of 
« the candidates. for publick, preferments: and the. 
7 inſtitutions.of Calpwrazus the Tribune, by the ara · 
& rice. and rapine of the Magiſtrates. For guilt is e- 
ver antecedent to puniſhment; and later than the: 
: offence comes the correttion. In order therefore,to. 
„ quell this freſh inſolence of the Provincials, 
take meaſures at once worthy, of the good faith, 
and of the * of. the Romans, ſuch. as 
« may 90 wiſe 29 the protection due to our cons 
« federates, nor yet leave room for any Roman to de- 
« pend for his eſtimation upon other nt than 
4 that of his fellow citizens. Of old indeed, not 
« rum 5 ja only bp men a; * 
4 ſent. into 3 „ ns - 
«el ith. alſo ſent, to ine 
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& oblige, than when we are not afraid to offend. Nay; 
ce there are even certain virtues which are ſubject to 
de 7 hate; ſuch as a ſtrict ſeverity, never to be 
„ ſhaken, and a foul impregnable againſt all the ef. 
«forts of inſinuation and courtſhip. Hence it is that 
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OF TACITUS. 3a 
in the Conſullhip of Ammim Regulus and Vergi- 
ius Rufus, a daughter was by Poppea born to Mero, 
and fill'd him with more than mortal joy: inſo- 
much, that he nam'd her Auguſta, and upon Peppes 
conferr'd the ſame title. "The place of her birth 
was the colony of Antium; a place where he hint» 
ſelf was born: the Senate had before to the Gods 
ſolemnly recommended the pregnant womb of Po 
7, and for her delivery, undertaken publick vows: 
now many more were added, and the whole ampl 
fulfilled : days of devotion and proceſſions were al- 
ſo ſubjoin d; a Temple was decreed to “ Pecun- 
« dity , and Athletick ſports in imitation of thoſe 
* which were peculiar to Antium; that in the 
* throne of Jupiter Capitolinus ſhould be placed'gol- 
« den images of the Fortunes; and that at Antium , 
* jn honour to the Claudian and Domitian families, 
« Circenfian games fhould be celebrated; as at the 
« ſuburbs Bovillz they were in diſtinction to the 
4 Julian race”. But all theſe prov'd ſhort and fleet - 
ing memorials 3 for within four months the Infant 
expir'd: from whence aroſe freſh ſallies of flattery ; 
fince to her, deification was voted with “ 'divine 
* worſhip, a tabernacle, chapel, and prieſt”. © For 
the Emperor's particular; as he had rejoiced, fo he 
ſorrowed, beyond all meaſure. It was a particular 
univerſally obſerv'd, that when juſt upon the delivery 
of Poppea, the Senate in a b flock'd with con- 
8 to Antium, Tbraſea was by Nero re- 
in'd from accompanying them z a contumely which, 
tho it foreboded his impending deſtruction, he yet 
receiv'd with a ſpirit perfectly calm and undiſmayed. 
It was reported that Nero afterwards vaunted to 
Seneca his own clemency and reconciliation to Th#a- 
ſeaz and tliat to Nero in return Seneca expreſs'd his 
gladneſs and thanks. Hence freſh” glory accrued ro 
theſe illuſtrious patriots z' and by their addirienal 
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— — with Kb from Volggeſes their 
and with letters of. the like import; . tha 
voluntarily relinquiſh'd « all his former. meaſures ol 
long purſued and; ſo. much conteſted, . about the 
ct enjoyment. of Armenia, ſince the Gods, tho they 
es were the ſovere . arbitao bins between potentiates, 
4 and had yielded the poſſeſſion of that Kingdom 
c to the Parthians, yet had ſo yielded, it, that from 
&. this acquiſition of theirs, ignominy devoly'd upon 
25 the Romans: he had Jately; held 77 ligngnes block'd 
« up in a ſiege, and next Perus, and the Legions z 
ec and when it was in his power * have; -Lubjetted 
ec them all to eaptivity and the ſword ,. it was h 
c choice to diſmiſs them free and unhurt; ſuffci 
cc ently had he diſplay' d the irreſiſtibleneſs of his 
cc forces, and exhibited too. a, glaring proof, of hi 
cc meekneſs and moderation neither, would his bee 
cc ther Tiridates refuſe, coming to Rome, there, 
« receive the Armenian diadem; but that as, he 
ce was a Magian, the religious laws of his Priel 
Fn Pat's with-held him; he. was ready however e 
6. addteſs himſelf; to the Roman Enſigus, a A 
( Images of Ceſar, and there in, foe of the Le 
-.* gions, receive the ſolemn ingeſtizure; of the Ki 
of dom Gi! 17 dt 9 1218113 ih 15 } & £10 -26lu 213 
When theſe letters, of Folageſes, were, lead, h ob. 
\ polite to the acegunt are * a if 
things remain d. inti 77 ig the ſame ſicuationz the 
Centurion, ho had arriv'd, with, the, Emhadpdors 
was ask d, in what egen hood, the 1 | 
Wo « of Armenia 7, he ,anſwer'd. thats aut of it, all 
e the Romans were to a man Withdrayn e 
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OF TACITUS 327 
harians, who by a mock embaſſy were ſuing for 
country, which they had already ſeiz d, Nero held a 
confultation- with the principal Grandees, whether 
to engage in a perilous and uneertain war, or 
fer an infamous peace: nor was there any heſitation 
in reſolving upon war; and to Corbulo; who by the 
experience of fo many years, knew both the ſoldiery 
ind the enemy, the ſupreme command was commits 
ted, leſt through the temerity and unskilfulneſs of 
my other, more faults and diſgrace might be incurr'ds 
for, of Petus and his conduct they were ſorely aſnamid. 
The Embaſſadors were therefore diſmiſsd unſucceſs« 
ful, but diſtinguiſh'd with preſents; thence to raiſe 
hopes that, were Tiridates in perſon to bring his 
own' ſupplications, he would not ſupplicate in vain. 
To Seſt ius was given the adminiſtration of Syria ; and 
to Corbulo were granted all the military forces 
which were alſo inereaſed by the addition of the 
fifreenth Legion, led by Maria, Celſa from Panno- 
nia: directions were likewiſe written to the Kings 
and Tetrarchs in the Eaſt, to the Deputies and ſuper» 
intendants, and to the ſeveral Propretors who rubd 
the neighbouring Provinces; ** to pay entire obedi- 
ence to the orders of Corbulo who was thus truſts 
ed with much the fame extenſive aud unlimited au- 
thority, which the Roman people had eonferr d up 
on Pompey in his expedition againſt the Pirates. 
Upon the return of Petus to Rome, while he 
was dreading a more rigorous treatment, Vero 
deem'd it ſufficient to laſh him with ſareaſtical rail⸗ 
leries, in ſuch language as this: I pardon you ſaid 
« he, and I do it inſtantiy ;; leſt, pofſeſs'd as you are 
« with that ſtrange -propenfity to be frighten d, you 
e might ſicken and pine away were your afixiety 
* ever" ſo littie protrac ted. 
Now when Curbulo had remov'd into Syria the 
fourth and twelfth Legions, which from the-loſs of 
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all their braveſt men, and the abject conſternation of 


the reſt, were judg d little qualified for feats of war; 
he drew from that Province the ſixth Legion and 
the third, a body of men freſh and undiminiſh'd, 
harden'd by variety of military toils, and accuſtom'g 
to - proſperous - exploits z and led them to Armenia, 
To them he likewiſe added the fifth, which being 
uarter d in Pontus had wholly eſcap'd the late de. 
t. Moreover the ſoldiers of the fifteenth Legion 
lately arriv d, and ſome choſen bands from 1Illyri. 
um and Egypt, with all the auxiliary troops of 
horſe and companies of foot, as alſo the ſuccours 
from the confederate Kings, were drawn together 
at Melitene, as from-thence he had concerted their 
paſivg the Euphrates, He then purified the army 
y the uſual ſolemnity of Luſtration, and in a ſtat» 
ed aſſembly animated them with a ſpeech: in it he 
made a glorious diſplay © of the auſpicious ſway of 
« Imperial Rome, the invincible fortune of Ceſar z 
« of the ſignal victories and exploits by himſelf at- 
chiev d; and upon the jnſufficiency and ſimple con- 
duct of Petws he caſt © whatever contumelies or dif- 
ct aſters had been ſuſtain d. Theſe things he deli- 
rer d with great ſpirit and authority; which in a 
military man like him carried all the purpoſes and 
force. of elaquen ge., „% n 
He took next the ſame rout which of old was | 
paſs d by Lucullus, having remov'd whatever impedi- 
ments, in ſo long a courſe of years, had clos d up 
the way: neither did he diſcountenance the Embaſ- 
ſadadors, who were approaching from 7iridates and 
Folugeſes, with overtures of peace; but to confer 
with them, appointed certain Centurions, whom he | 
furniſh'd with inſtructions no wiſe harſh nor ſhockings 
namely, © that as yet the conteſt was not . riſen - to 
& ſuch violent height as that nothing could deter- 
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OF TACITUS. 329 
* The Roman arms had in miny inſtunces beth prof 
# perous, in ſome the Parthian * and from ſuch mu- 
te tability in the fortune of both, might be drawn 
« à leſſon againſt arrogance and preſumption in either 
« Tt moreovet concern d the particular intereſt of 
& Tiridates to poſſeſs a Kingdom untouch'd by des 
« yaſtation and the ravages of war, as he might, 
t would he accept the fame as the gift of the Ro- 
« mans: more ſubſtantially too would Fologeſet ma 
« the advantage of the people of Parthia by an al- 
« ljance with the Romans, than by involving them 
« both in mutual damages and miſchief: it was well 
4c Known what terrible diſſention and revolts were 
« eren then rending the bowels of his Monarchy 3 
ce how exceeding ſierce and unruly were the ſeveral 
© nations which be goverr'd. To the Roman Em- 
© peror, on the contrary, there continued in all his 
© dominions a ſteady and inviolable peace, and only 
© the weight of that ſingle war”. To enforce this 
his pacifick reaſoning and council, he immedlately 
ſubjoin'd the terrors of the ſword ; drove from their 
ſeats the ' Gritidees of Armenia, who were the firſt 
revolters from us, raz d their caſtles; and fill'd with 
equal diſmay the inhabitants of the ſteep mountains 
and thoſe of the vales, the warrjord , and the tins 
e e wore ren ee e BER 
The name of Corbulo was held in no diſtaſte of 
werſſon, much leſs in hoſtile hate and horror, even 
àmongſt the Barbarians: hence they believ'd his coun- 
el ſincere, and worthy to be truſted: Volageſes there- 
fore, ho was never violent for a general war with 
the Romans, now ſought a truce and neutrality for 
eertain of his- Goyernments. Tiridates demanded à 
day and place for 4 conference; and a time near at 
hand was appoiftted: for the place, as the Barbari- 
zus choſe that where they had lately betieg'd Petid 
ind the Legions, from a fond-temeifibrance of theit 
Pare II. U u more 
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more propitious atchievements there; the fame” way 
not declin'd by Corbulo, that from the different face 
of his own fortune, his glory might be augmented: 
yet neither ſuffer'd he the diſgrace of Perus there 
to be blacken d with any freſh reproach ;  a- tenderneſs 
which was chiefly manifeſt from hence, that he or- 
der'd the ſon of Petus, who was his own Tribune, 
to march at the head of ſome companies and commit 
to ſepulchres the ghoſtly remains of that unfortunate 
field. Upon the day ſtipulated, Tiberius Alexander an 
illuſtrious Roman Knight, one ſent with Corbulo as an 
aſſiſtant and inſpector, in the meaſures of the war; 
and with him, Vivianus Annius ſon-in-law to Corbulo, 
one under the Age of a Senator, but ſet over the 
fifth Legion in the room of its .own Commander; 
enter d together into the camp of Tiridates, as a 
complement of honour, and that poſſeſs d of ſuch ho- 
ſtages, he might fear no guile. Then the King and 
the General tdok each twenty horſe and proceeded 
to the interview; at the ſight of Corbulo, the King 
leap'd firſt from his horſe, nor was Corbulo ſlow to 
return the courteſy 3 and both on foot interchang d 
their right hands. | 1 $ 
hence the Roman Captain proceeded to applaud Wl ® 
the young Prince, © that renouncing all wilful and Wl K 
« deſperate meaſures, he had wiſely adopted ſuch WM Y 
« as were wholeſome and ſecure”, Tiridates, after Wl th 
a long previous diſplay © of the nobleneſs and ſplen- tt 
<« dor of his race”, purſued the reſt of his diſcourſe Wl v 
with ſufficient modeſty and condeſcenſion; “ that tt 
e he would travel to Rome and preſent. a new ſub- P 
« ject of glory to Cæſar; a Prince of the Arſacides Wl © 
ce his ſupplicant, at a ſeaſon when no circumſtance WW i 
ce of diltreſs impair'd or perplex'd the affairs of Pare f 
e thia”. It was then agreed that before the image I © 
of. Ceſar he ſhould reſign the Royal Diadem, never Il * 
to reſume it more except from the hand of Nero ; 4 


and fo ended the conference with a mutual kiſs. 
Then after an interval of a few days, the two ar- 
mies met with mighty pomp and oftentation on both 
fdes: there ſtood the Parthian horſe, rang'd into 
troops, and diſtinguiſh'd by the ſtandards of their ſe- 
reral nations; here were poſted the battalions of the 
Legions, their Eagles glittering, their enſigns dif- 
lay'd, with the figures of the deified Emperors ex- 
bibited like Deities in a Temple. In the center was 
placed a tribunal, which ſupported' a chair of ſtate, 
as did the chair a ſtatue of Nero; to this Tiridates 
approach'd, and having, according to form, ſlain cer- 
tain victims, pulb'd the Diadem from his head and 
laid it at the feet of the Statue. Great upon this 
occaſion were the emotions in the minds of all men; 
and the greater as they had ſtill before their eyes 
the late overthrow, at leaſt the late ſiege of the 
Roman armies : “ but now, intirely interverted were 
© the blind operations of fortune: Tiridates was de- 
4 parting for Rome, expos'd in oſtentation as a ſpec- 
4 tacle' to the nations, under a character how little 
© below that of a captive” ? be 
Corbulo to all his glory added actions of complai- 
ſance and a- ſumptuous banquet; during which the 
King, as often as any uſage of ours occur'd, which 
was new to him, was frequent in his enquiries what 
the ſame might mean ; why a centurion advertisd 
the General, when the watch was firſt ſet; Why, 
when meals were ended the trumpet ſounded; why. 
the fuel upon the altar rear'd before the Augural 
port, was kindled with a torch? all which Corbulo 
explain'd, and magnifying the ſame beyond juſt bounds, 
ſtruck him with admiration of the venerable old in- 
ze beſought © ſo much time, before he undertook * 
er “ ſo long a journey, as might ſuffice to viſit his 
brothers and his mother; and; for an hoſtage,” 
d Y Fart II. uu deliver d 
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deliverd up his daughter, and writ a ſupplicant lets 


ter to Nero. 1 82 
Thus he departed, and found Pacors in Media, 
and at Ecbatana, Yologeſes, who in truth was far 
from neglecting the concerns of this his brother: 
for, by a ſpecial embaſly he had deſired of Corbulo, 
« that Tiridates might bear no mark or yiſible ſem- 
te blance of ſlavery; nor be oblig'd to: ſurrender hit 
« ſword, nor be debarr'd from the diſtinftion of em- 
& bracing the Governors of Provinces, nor ſtand 
F waiting at their gates for admittance ; and, that 
“ in Rome, the ſame honour ſhould be paid him az 
ce to the Conſuls was paid.” In truth, that Prince, 
inur d to the pride and loftineſs which preyails among 
foreigners, was a ſtranger to the temper and maxims 
of us Romans, who value only the eſſence and finews 
10 Empire, and eaſily overlook. the ſhadows and empty 
rms. | 


The ſame year, Ceſar conferr'd upon thoſe nationg 


of the Alps who inhabit the ſea coalt, the rights and 
immunities of Latium: to the Roman Knights he 
allign'd places in the Circus before the ſeats of the 
populace: for, till that time they fat there without 
diſcrimination z ſince the ſanctions of the Roſcian law 
were only confin'd to the fourteen rows in the Theatre, 
Oa this year too was exhibited a combat of Gladias 
tors equally magnificent with the former; but many 
Ladies of. illuſtrious quality, and many Senators en- 
9 the liſts, and infamouſly contaminated them: 
elves. Ti | = | 
la the Conſulſhip of Caius Zecanins, and Aareut 
Licinus, Nero became every day more vehemently 
tranſported: with a paſſipp for mounting the publick 
ſtage, and entertaining the promiſcuous multitude? 
hitherto he had only ſung in the aflemblies entituled 
Fuvenalia, which were reſtrain'd to particular houſes 
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ently celebrated, and too confin'd for a voice ſo noble 
and auguſt as his. At Rome however, he dard not 
to hegin 3 he therefore choſe Naples, as a properer 
ſcene, the ſame heing a Greek city, © where it was ' 
„ eligible, he thought, to make his firſt eſſay and ap- 
« pearancez that paſſing thence over to Greece, and 
there having, by victory in ſong, gain'd the prize- 
6 crowns, ever ſo highly renown'd and held ſacred of 
4 old, he could not fail of attracting, with heighten d 
« applauſe, the hearts of the Roman citizens.” To 
this entertainment crowded all the rabble of Ne- 
olitans ; with numbers from the neighbouring cities 
ind colonies, excited by the rumour and curioſity of 
the ſpectacle ; beſides ſuch as follow'd the Emperor, 
either in complement to him or about private affairs 
of their own ; nay with theſe enter'd feveral bands of 
ſoldiers, and all together throng'd the Theatre; where 
in accident befel, which, in the opinion of many, 
was ſad and preſaging: but with Nero it paſs'd for a 
rovidential eyent, and betoken'd the immediate tute- 
— of his guardian Deities: the Theatre, when the 
audience who fill'd it were retired, tumbled to the 
ground; but as not a ſoul was in it, none were hurt 
by its ruins. For this deliverance Nero celebrated the 
benignity of the Gods in ſongs of thankſgiving pur- 
poſely compoſed ; as alſo the ſtory and deſcription of 
the recent contingency : then in his rout to paſs the 
Adriatick, he reſted a while at Beneventum, where by 
8 was preſented a ſplendid ſhew of Gladiators. 
his Vatinim was one of the many baleful monſters 
that haunted the court, and one of the foremoſt 4 ori- 
ginally bred in a ſhoemaker's ſtall; in his perſon hide» 
ous and diſtorted ; addicted to ſneering and drollery, 
and at firſt admitted meerly as a buffoon: thence by 
calumny, and lying accuſations againſt every worthy 
man, he had-arriv'd to ſuch high conſideration, that 
ia fayour, in opulence, and in power to * . — 
deſtroy 
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deſtroy, he even ſurpaſs'd the other implements of 
miſchief. | „ | 
Nero, during the courſe of this ſolemnity, tho! he 
attended it aſſiduouſſy, forbore not however, even in 
the midſt of his diverſion and pleaſures, he forbore 
not to purſue feats of tyranny and blood: ſince, in 
thoſe very days of feſtivity, was Torquatu Silanus forc'd 
to die; for that, beſides the ancient obnoxious ſplen- 
dor of the Junian family, he was great grandſon to 
the deified Auguſtus. Againſt him the accuſers had 
orders to object, “ his great prodigality, his extra. 
c vagant bounties; and that other reffource and views 
& he had none, ſave only in a publick revolution, 
« Nay, ſuch already was his affectation of ſtate, that 
« about him he kept men with the ſtile of principal 
« Secretaries, of Chancellors, of Treaſurers 3. names 
4 and offices of Imperial grandeur, which he thus af 
“ pir'd to, and even perſonated.” Immediately, all 
his freedmen, in any degree of intimacy with their 
maſter, were caſt into bonds, and hurried to the dun- 
geon. Torquatas, ſeeing his impending condemnation, 
open'd the veins of both his arms, and expir'd: an 
event which was follow'd, according to cuſtom, with 
a ſpeech from Nero; © that however guilty. the cri - 
4 minal had been; how juſtly ſoever he had deſpair d 
« of acquitting himſelf by any defence; his life had 
& ſtill been ſpar d, had he ſtaid for the cle mency of 
c his Judge ”. Wi: BE 53 2 ot 
. Nero, having deferr'd his voyage to Greece, for 
reaſons which were not known, ſoon after reviſited 
Rome, his head boiling with ſecret imaginations about 
ſhewing himſelf to the Provinces in the Eaſt, eſpeci- 
ally ro Egypt: at laſt this praject became the ſub- 
ject of a publick edict: in it he declar'd, that © his 
« abſence would not be of long continuance and 
« the Commonwealth, in all its parts, would conti. 


* riaue the while in the ſame perfect quiet and prof 
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« perityz” and then for the ſucceſs of that journey, 
betook himſelf in devotion to the Capitol. While 
he was there, paying his oblations to the ſeveral De- 
ities, as he enter'd among others, into the Temple 
of Veſta, he became ſeiz d with a ſudden and pre- 
nailing horror, which ſhook him in every joint: whe- 
ther it were that the aſpect and awe of the Goddeſs 
rock him with diſmay: or whether, from being eter- 
nelly haunted by the hideous remembrance of his foul- 
nefs and crimes, he was thence never a moment de- 
ſtitute of the pangs and impreſſions of fear: it is cer- 
tain ſuch was his conſternation, that he dropp'd his 
project; making many afleverations,, “that lighter 
« with him were all his gratifications and purſuits 
than his paſhon for his Country: he had ſeen the 
4 ſorrowful looks of the Roman citizens; he till 
heard their ſecret ſighs and complainings, that he 
« would venture upon ſuch mighty travels, when in 
truth they could never beat with patience even his 
« ſhorteſt excurſions from Rome; accuſtom'd as they 
were to be hearten'd and reviv'd under all diſaſters, 
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by the joyful ſight of the Prinee. Hence it was 
h that, as in the inſtance of private conſanguinities 
„(and friendſhip, deareſt in affection were the neareſt 
in blood; ſo over himſelf above all conſiderations 


« ayail'd that of the Roman people; and when they 
„would thus retain him, it behov'd him to obey.“ 
Theſe and the like declarations of his were well plea- 
ing to the populace; from their propenlity to the 
d wels and diverſions, which, by his reſidence at Rome, 
it they enjoy'ds and from another motive ever the moſt 
prevalent of all, the ſcarcity of proviſions apprehend» 
D- Wd in his abſence, - The Senate and Grandees were in 
ſuſpence whether he were to be eſteem'd a more ras 


ad eig tyrant at Rome, or remote from Rome; and 
- thence, according to the genius of all great and af- 
being fears, they believ'd that which happen d, to be 


e worlt that could happen. Mere 
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Nero himſelf, in order to beget à popular rows 
tion of delighting, — al Slice, Wins on 


vetted frequently in the publick places and pres 
ares, and us d the whole cley'as tk own — 
But, as particularly ſignal for pomp, and luxury , ang 
obſervation, was the ſeaſt prepar d by Tigellinxs 
ſhall here, for an example, recount its order and 
ate, that hencefotth I may not be oblig'd to 
| — 4 = = 32 rodigalities 
For this pu zhe built in the lake j 
large veſſel wich contain d the homer, ns 
felf drawn by other veſſels with oars: the veſſel 
were embelliſh'd with diverſified ortiaments of gold 
end ivory, and row'd by bands of Pathicks, who wert 
rang'd according to their ſeniority, and different ac 
compliſhments in the ſcience and variety of monſtrou 
proſtitutions: from divers regions he had 
variety of wild foul and wild beaſts for veniſon, with 
fea fiſh as far as the Ocean: upon' the borders and 
angles of the lake ſtood brothels fila with Ladies o 
illuſtrious rank: over againſt them proſeſß d halo 
were expos d, completely naked: now every where 
were beheld obſcene res and agitations, with all 
the preludes and repreſentations of laciviouſneſs; and 
as ſoon as darkneſs ſpread, all the neighbouring 
groves and circumjacent dwellings, refounded to cact 
other with the Joyful ſymphony of muſick and ſong 
and appear'd all illuminated with a blaze of light 
For Nero's- part, he wallow'd in all ſotts' of defle 
ments, natural and unnatural : he in truth had the 


left no kind of abomination untried, which could fr; 
ſerve to finiſh his vileneſs, had he not, in'a few day tur 
after, perſonated a woman, and as ſuch been givedl lan 
in marriage, with all the forms and folemnity-of ge of 
nuine nuptials, to one of this contaminated Herd, if jor 
Pathick nam'd Pythagoras: over the Roman Empeſſ the 
tor, as over a bride , was caſt the ſacred nuptial ver i the 
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the Augurs were ſeen in form ſolemnizing the ef- 
pouſals, the Portion of the bride was openty paid; the 
bridal bed difplay'd, the nuptial torches kindled, and, 
in fine, to view was expos d all the reſt, which even int 
natural commerce with women, is ever buried undet᷑ 
the ſecret ſhades of night. N FLIES. 

There follow'd a dreadful calamity $ but whether 
merely fortuitous,' or by the execrable contrivance of 
the Prince, is not determin'd; for both are by au- 
thors aſſerted: but of all the evils which ever be- 
fel this city by the rage and deyaſtations of fire, this 
was the moſt deſtructive and ſevere. ' It aroſe in that 

rt of the Circus, which is contiguous to mount 
Palatige and mount Cœlius; where beginning amongſt 
ſhops, in which were kept ſuch goods as are proper 
to feed the fury of fire, it grew inſtantly outragious; 
and being alſo aided by freſh force from the wind, 
it devour d the whole extent of the Circus: for, nei- 
ther were particular houſes ſecur'd by any defenceg 
or encloſures, nor the temples inviron'd with walls, 
and it had nothing to encounter capable of obſtruct- 
ing its violence; but the flame ſpreading every way, 
with terrible impetuoſity, invaded firſt the flat regi- 
ons of the city, then mounted to the higher; and as 
gain raveging the lower, ſach was its amazing velo- 
city as to fruſtrate all relief, and its havock was felt 
before any meaſures to oppoſe it could be tried.t 
delides, the oy was obnoxious to conflagrations from 
the plan and diſpoſition of its building, with long 
narrow allies, winding like labyrinths to and fro, and 
ireets void of all regularity: ſuch was the ſtruc- 
ture of old Rome. Add to all this, the ſhricks and 
lamentable wailings of women under the agitations 
of woe and diſmay z the helpleſs condition of the 
young and tender; that of the aged and infirm, with' 
the confuſion of ſuch as ſtrove only to provide for 
themſelves, interfering with thoſe who labour'd to 
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aſſiſt others; theſe dragging the weak and unweildy, 
thoſe waiting for the like help; ſome running, others 
tingring: from all which various efforts there aroſe 
only mutual interruption, and univerſal embarraſſ- 
ment: and while they chiefly regarded the danger 
that purſued them behind, they often found them- 
ſelves ſuddenly beſet before, and on every fide: or if 


they had firſt eſcap'd into the quarters adjoyning , } 
theſe too were already ſeiz d by the devouring flames; 
even the parts which they believ'd quite remote and 


exempt, were diſcover'd to be under the ſame af. 
fecting calamity. At laſt, utterly perples'd what 
they had beſt ſhun, or where to ſeek ſanctuary, they 
filbd with their multitude the ſtreets and ways, and 
Jay along in the open fields. Some there were who, 
in deſpair for the lofs of their whole ſubſtance, and 
even bereft of daily ſuſtenancez others who through 
forr owful tenderneſs for their relations, whom they 
had not been able to ſnatch from the flames; ſuf- 
fer'd themtelyes to periſh in them, tho' they had 
full ſcope and opportunity to eſcape. Neither durſt 
any man offer to marr the progreſs of the fire: ſuch 
were the repeated menaces of many who openly for- 
bid all attempts to extinguiſh it; and, as a greater 
terror, there were others who, in the face of the 
publick, heighten'd it by volleys of lighted fire-brands; 
with loud declarations, © that they had one to au- 
« thorize them; whether they only meant it a de- 
vice from the more licentious exerciſe of plunder z 
or, whether in reality they had ſuch orders. | 

Nero was at that juncture ſojourning at Antium 3 
but never offer'd to return to the city, till he heard 
that the fire was advancing to that quarter of his 
houſe which fill'd the ſpace between the Palace and 
the Gardens of Mecenas: nor, even upon his arth 
val, could its rage be ſtaid: in ſpight of oppolitions 
it devour'd houſe and palace and every thing — 

| adou 
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ghont. For the relief however and conſolation of 
the forlorn people, thus vagabond and bereft of their 
dwellings, he laid open the field of Mars and all 
the great edifices erected by Agrippa, and call'd his 
monuments ; he even preſented them the uſe of his 
own Gardens. He likewiſe rear'd haſty rabernacles, 
for the reception of the deſtitute multitude: from 
Oſtia too and the neighbouring cities, by his orders, 
were brought all forts of houſhould implements and 
neceflaries z and the price of grain reduced to three 
ſeſterces the meaſure. All which proviſions and boun- 
ties of his, however popular and beneficent, were be- 
ſtow'd in vain and fruſtrate of any gratitude : be- 
cauſe a rumour had flown abroad, “ that, during 
« the very time when Rome was under the fury of 
* conſuming flames, he enter'd his domeſtick Thea- 
tre, and chanted the deſtruction of Troy; like- 
« ning the preſent deſolation to the tragical calami- 
« ties of antiquity”. | 
At length on the fixth day, the conflagration was 
ſtay'd at the foot of mount Eſquiline, by levelling 
yith the ground an' infinite number of buildings, 
and making a mighty void: fo that the raging de- 
er I 1aſtation hitherro uninterrupted, might find nothing 
to encounter but open fields and empty air. Scarce, 

0538 had the late conſternation ceagd, when a new and 
w- 1 trivial alarm recurr'd: the fire broke out with 
de · freſh outrage, but in places more wide and ſpacious; 
33 hence fewer lives were deſtroyed ; but, more Tem- 
blies were here overthrown, and more ſumptuous Por- 
ticos, ſuch as were appropriated to publick diverſi- 
on and feſtivity. This conflagration too was ſubject 
to the greater meaſure of infamy, for that it roſe 
In the pofſeffions of TigeVinw, in the Amylian fields: 
whence it was conjefur'd that Nero was thus aim- 
ng at the glory of building a new city, and call- 
ng it i his name: for, of the fourteen quarters 
Part II. X x 2 into 
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into which Rome is divided, four were ftill ſtand. 
ing entire, three lay in utter ruines; and, in the 
ſeven others, there remain'd only here and there a 
few ſhadows of houſes, miſerably. ſhatter d and half 
conſum d. 3 | 

Eaſy it were not to recount. the number of the 
houſes, ſquares, palaces, and temples which were loſt ; 
but foremoſt, in antiquity and primitive rites, were 
the following edifices z that dedicated by Serviu Tul- 
lizs to the Moon; the Temple and great Altar con- 
ſecrated by Evander the Arcadian to Hercules then 
a living Deity, and preſent in perſon z the Chapel 
vow'd by Romulus 1 upiter the Stayer z the Court 
of Numa, with the Temple of Veſta, and in it the 
tutelar Gods peculiar. to the Romans; all now con- 
ſum'd to ruins, In the ſame fate were inyolv'd the 
treaſures acquir'd and accumulated by ſo many vie- 
tories z the beautiful produQtions of Greek artiſts, 
ancient writings of Authors celebrated for genius, 
and till then preſery'd perfectly intire; which, tho 
many of them were. ſtill rememher'd by aged men, 
yet even upon the reſtoration of the city with ſuch 
mighty luſtre and embelliſhments; cauld never be 
retriev'd nor ſupplied, There were thoſe: who ob- 
ſerv'd, that on the eighteenth of July the fire began, 
the ſame day on which, the Gauls,  call'd: Senones, 
having taken and ſpoil'd the city, burnt it to the 
ground: others were ſo exact and curious in this 
calculation, as to reckon the juſt , number of; years, 
months and days between the two conflagrations. 

For the reſt; Nero appropriated. to himſelf the 
ruins of his native country, and upon them found - 
ed a palace; one where profuſion of gold and pr 
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eious ſtones, rais'd not the chief admiration :.ti 
were ſtale and uſual ornaments, ſuch as from di 
five luxury were become long ſince common : but 
the prineipal ſurprize and gratification my 
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beauties N exterior; ſuch as ſpacious glades, large 
artificiat lakes: and, in imitation of vaſt wilderneſſes, 
here ſtood thick woods and ſhades ; there lay ample 
lawns, avenues,: and open views. The projectors and 
comptrollers of this plan, were Severus and Celer;'two 
men of ſuch temerity and enterprizing talents, as to 
attempt to remove by art the everlaſting obſtacles of 
nature, wantonly to miſpend the treaſures of: the 
Prince, and to baffle, in vain: experiments, alb his 
power: they had even undertaken to fink a navigable 
canal from the lake Avernus to the mouth of the 
Tiber, over a dry and deſert ſhore, or through ſteep 
intervening mountains: nor all that way, could th 
have encounter'd any ſource of moiſture for ſupply ing 
water, fave only the marſh Pomptina: the reſtꝭ u 
every where a ſucceſſion of rocks, or +a ſoil pereh'a' 
and untractable: or, had it even been poſſible to have 
broke through all ohſtruction ; eintolerable had been 
the toil, and the end incompetent. Nero however, 
zealous for atchiev ing feats which were deem d inere- 
dible, exerted all his might to perforate the moun- 
tains adjoining to Avernus: and to this day remain 
the traces of his romantick and abortive ambition: 
The remainder of the old foundations, which his 
own court cover'd not, was aſſign'd for houſes: nor 
were theſe: placed, as after twas burnt by the Gauls) 
at random and ſtragling; but. the ſtreets were deline“ 
ated regularly, ſpacious and ſtreight ; the height of 
the buildings was reſtrdin'd to a certain ſtandard ; the 
courts were widen'd z and, to all the great houſes Which 
ſtood by themſelves, for ſecuring their fronts, large 


rear at his own expence, and then to deliver t ench 
proprietar the ſquares about them, diſcharg d df all 
rubbiſh. He moreover aſſign d donatives proportion /d 
to every man's rank and ſubſtances and a day for 
payment, on condition that againſt that day 
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Porticos were added: theſe: Porticos Vero engage 
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veral houſes or palaces were finiſh'd: he appointed the 
marſhes of Oſtia for-a receptacle of the ruins, and that 
with theſe the veſſels, which had convey'd grain up 
the: Tiber, ſhould return laden back; that the nei 
buildings ſhould be rais'd to a certain height from the 
foundation without rafters or boards: that they ſhould 
be arch d and partition'd with ſtone from the quarries 
of Gabi-or Alba, the ſame being proof againſt the 
violence of fire: that over the common ſprings, which 
were licentiouſſy diverted and waſted by private hand; 
over ſters ſhould be placed, to provide for their flow: 
ing in greater abundance into the 2 ciſterns; and 
for 'fupplying a greater number of places: that every 
houfe-keeper ſhould furniſh his yard with ſome ma- 
chine proper to extinguiſh fires neither ſhould there 
he any more a common intermediate wall between 
houfe and houſe, but within its own independent walls 
every houſe ſhould be: enclos d. Theſe regulations, 
which importing the general benefir of the citizens, 
were popularly receiv'd, deriv'd alſo much beauty and 
decoration upon the new city: yet, ſome there were 
whorbeliev'd, that the antient form and ſtructure were 
more conducing to health; as from the narrowneſs of 
the ſtreets, and the height of the building, the rays 
of the ſun were hardly felt or admitted ; whereas now, 
ſalſpatious was the breadth of the ſtreets, and fo 
uttgrly: deſtitute of all ſhade; that the heat ſcorchd 


o 


with/unabated rage. k OS 4s by. 
„Thus far: the proviſions made, were the reſult of 
counſels purely human; The Gods are next accoſted 
with! expiations ; and recourſe had to the Sibyll's 
Bodks By admonition from them, to Vulcan, Ce- 
res and Proſerpina, ſupplicatory ſacrifices were made, 
add Juno aton'd by the derotion of Matrons, firſt 
ſpleamiz d in the Capitol, then upon the next thore, 
where by water drawn from the ſea the Temple and 
Image: of the Goddeſs were beſprinkled; — 
(4129 | 
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feat and wake were celebrated by. Ladies who had 


husbands, But not all the relief that could come 
from man, not all the bounties that the Prince could 
beſtow, nor all the attonements which could be 

ſented to the Gods, ayail'd to acquit Nero from the 
infamous charge, which was ſtill univerſally beliey'd, 
that by him the conflagration was authoriz d. Henee 
to ſuppreſs the prevailing rumour, he transferr'd the 
guilt upon fictitious criminals: he ſubjected to moſt 
exquiſite tortures, and doom'd to executions ſingularly 
cruel thoſe people who, for their deteſtable crimes 
were already in truth univerſally abhorr'd, and known 
to the vulgar by the name of Chriſtians. The found- 
er of this name was Chrift, one who in the reign of 
Tiberius ſuffer'd death as a criminal, under Pont ius 
Pilate Imperial Procurator of Judea, and, for a while, 
the peſtilent ſuperſtition was quell'd: but it reviv'd 
again, and ſpread, not only over Judea, where this 
evil was firſt broach'd, but even through Rome, the 
great gulph into which, from every quarter of the 
earth, there are torrents for ever flowing of all that 
is hideous and abominable amongſt men: nay, in it 
the filthy glut of iniquity never fails to find popular 


reverence and diſtinction: firſt therefore were ſeizd 


ſuch as freely own'd-their ſet; then, a vaſt multitude 
by them diſcover'd; and all were convicted, not ſo 
much for the imputed crime of burning Rome, as for 
their hate and enmity to humankind, To their death 
and torture were added the aggravations of cruel de- 
nion and ſport: for, either they were diſguis'd in 
the skins of ſavage beaſts, and exposd to expire un- 
der the teeth and rage of devouring dogs; or they 
vere hoiſted up alive, and nail'd to croſſes; or wrapt 
in combuſtible veſtments, and ſet up as torches ;. that, 
when the day ſet, they might be kindled to illumi- 
nate the night. For preſenting this tragical ſpecta- 
cle, Nero had lent his own Gardens, and exhibited » 

| | the 
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the ſame time the publick diverſion” of the 'Circhs, 
ſometimes driving a chariot in perſon ; and, at inter. 
vals, ſtanding as a ſpectator amongſt the vulgar, in 
the habit of a Charioteer. Hence it proceeded, that 
towards the miſerable ſufferers, however guilty and 
juſtly deſerving the moſt exemplary death , popular 
commiſeration aroſe ; as for people who, with no view 
to the utility of the ſtate, but only to gratify the 
bloody ſpirit of one man, were doom'd, without ex- 
ception to periſh. 

In the mean time, in order to ſupply his prodi- 
gality with money, all Italy was pillag'd, the Pro- 
vinces were ſqueez'd and deſolated: ſo were the ſe. 
veral nations our confederates, and all thoſe cities 
which have the title of free. In this general ſpoil, 
even the Gods were involv'd, their Temples in the 
city plunder'd; and from thence all the treaſures 
of gold convey'd, which the Roman people, in every 
age of their ſtate, either as monuments of triumphs 
celebrated, or of yows fulfill'd, had ſolemnly conſe- 
crated, both in their times of proſperity, and in ſea- 
ſons of publick peril and diſmay. Through Greece 
and Aſia the ſame ſacred ravages were committed, and i N 
the Deities not only deſpoil'd of their gifts and ob- An 
tations, but even of their Statues and Images: for, 
into theſe Provinces, and with this commiſſion, had 
been ſent Acratus his freedman , and Secundus Cari 
nas; the former a prompt inſtrument to execute any 
iniquity, however black and flagrants the other 7 
man practis'd in the Greek learning, which however 
ſunk no deeper than his lips, and with virtuous ac 
quirements he had never form'd his ſoul. Of Knee 
it was reported, “ that to avert from himſelf the 
« odium-and imputation of this ſacrilege, he had 
te befought Nero for leave to retire to a ſeat of hi: 
c own remote from Rome, but was refugd, and thence 
« feigning an indiſpoſition in his a 
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« himſelf to his charnber”. Ir was by ſome authors 
recorded, * that a freedman of his, named Clæonicus, 
« had by the. command of Nero, prepar'd poiſon for 
« his maſter, who eſcap'd it, either from the diſ- 
« covery made by the freedman, or from the cau- 
« tion inſpir d by his own inceſſant apprehenſions 3 
« while with a diet exceeding ſimple he ſupported 
« an abſtemious life, ſatisfying the call of hunger 
« by wild fruit from the woods, and of thirſt by a 
« draught from the brook”.  - - SH 

About the ſame time a body of Gladiators, who 
were kept at the eity of Preneſte, labour'd an eſcape, 
and revolt; and tho by the diligente of the ſoldiers who 
guarded them they were maſter'd and ſuppreſs'd, the 
people were already in buſy murmurs reviving: the 
terror of Spartacus arid the publick miſeries of old; 


yet ever frighten'd by them. Nor was it long after 
this that a fatal diſaſter befel the fleet; from no encoun- 
ter in war ; for ſcarce ever was known a time of ſuch 
profound peace: but Nero had order d the gallies to 
return to the coaſt of Campania at a limited day, 
without any allowance made for the ſudden changes 
and caſualties of the deep: ſo that the Pilots, even 
while the ſea raged, ſteer d from the port of Formia; 
and by a violent tempeſt from the South, while 
they ſtruggled to double the Cape of Miſenum , were 
driven upon the ſhore of Cuma, where many gallies 
of three banks of oars, and a number of ſmaller ver. 
ſels, were wreck , eee 

In the cloſe of the year, the heads aud months 
of the people were fill'd with a long rote of pro- 
digies ; as ſo many heralds of impending calamitics: 


at no time had thunder roar d, or lightning ſhot 
with ſuch fierceneſs and frequency, beſides the appear- 
ance of a Comet; an omen ever expiated by Vero 
blood. In the way 
an 


zwa with the effuſion of ri 
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fond as they ever are of agitations and novelty, and 
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and roads were found expos'd ſeveral monſtrous births 
with double heads, Fel the human, ſpecies, ſome 
of brutes; as alſo, from the bellies of victims ſome 
fuch were taken, when for the ſacrifice cuſtom re» 


quir'd , beaſts that are pregnant: and in the territo- 


ry of Placentia, hy the ſide of the publick way, was 
brought forth a calf. with. its head 5 upon 
its leg: a prodigy: which according to the interpre. 

tion return'd by the Southſayers, boded (. that for 
© human kind another head was preparing, but one 
& Which would. never arrive at ſtrength, or remain 
cc conceal'd ; for that this which caged it, bad lain 
& repreſs'd in the womb, and then iſſu' d into the 
te world cloſe by the publick road. 
Silius Nerva and Atticus Veſt inus commenc'd Con- 
ſuls, during the progreſs of a conſpiracy ſo vigorous 
that to the ſame moment it ow'd its, beginning a 
advancement. In it Senators, Knights, faldiers,. 
even women, had engag'd with a ſpirit of cagerneſs 
and competition: ſuch was their deteſtatian of Nero, 
and equally ſtrong their zeal for Caius, Piſa. This 
Patrician, a deſcendent of the Aue ouſe, and 
by the nobleneſs of his paternal blood, allied to ma · 
ny illuſtrious families; , was for his own pirtue, or 
for qualities that reſembſed virtues, held amongſt 
the populace in Ggpal applauſe: for, be was a maſ- 
ter of eloquence apd employ'd it popularly, in the 
patronage and defence. of his fellow citizens; gene- 
rous to his friends and acquaintance; and even to- 
ward ſuch as were unknown to him, complaiſant in 
his language and addreſs; he poſſeſs d, with. theſe 
advantages, others that were fortuitous, tallneſs, of 
perſon, and a graceful countenance: but Rrianeſs of 
life and manners he nexer. ptactis d, nor obſerv'd te- 
ſtraints, in his pleaſures the ways of 1 he ever 
indulg'd, as alſo thoſe of maguificence; ſometimes 

the excelſes of luxury. Many too, men 75 
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approv'd this his conduct; © ſuch as are they who, 
in a general prevalence of ſenſtality and debauchery, 
would not have the ſupreme head confin'd* in his 
morals, nor ſtrictly fevere, © at 

It was from no ambition or purſuit of his that 
the birth of the conſpiracy ſprung; and yet I could 
not eaſily recount who he was that firſt concerted 
it, nor who animated a deſign which was by ſuch a 
number eſpous d: that Subrins Flavia Tribune of a 
Pretorian Cohort, and Sulpicius Aſper the Centurion, 
were the keeneſt champions in it, the ſpirit and con- 
ſtancy with which they encounter'd death, do abun- 
dantly evince. Zacan the Poet, and Plautius Later d- 
nus, Conſul elect, concurrd from the inſtigations 
ardent animoſity and hate; the former ſtimnlated 
perſonal provocations, for that Nero had obſtrafted 
the fame of his Poems, and from a ridiculous emu- 
lation, forbid their publication: Later anus was piqued 
by no injury done to himfelf 5 but, from ſincere af. 
fection to the republick, became an accomplice. But 
there were two men, Flavia Stevinus and Aran 
Auincti ans, both Senators, who by e 

l 


155 


an enterprize fo great and daring, and even chain 
ing to be foremoſt in the execution, departed f oh 
the conſtant character which they had ever maintain 

amongſt all men; for, Scevinm had a foul drown'd 
in ſenſuality, and thence led a ſtupid life devoted tg 
ſleep and floth: Quint i anus was infamous for have 
ing in his perſon ſaffet'd conſtuprations; and Having 
been by Nerd expos'd in a virulent Satyr; to revenge 
the — rr 
Now as all thefe, as well in conferences with one 
another, as amongſt their friends, were Dae, 
ing ee the endleſf tyranny and inhuman ctuelties of 
« the Prince; the deſperate condition of the Em- 
« pire threaten with inſtant diſſolution; and the 
4 neceſſiry of fübſtituting in his place fottie” one” ca- 
Patt II. 5 3 L pablo 
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ic pable of relieving, the afflicted ſtate;“ they drew 
into the combination Tullius Senecio, Cervarin Pro. 
culws,, Vulcatus Araricus, Julius Tugurinu, Mynatin 
Gratus, Antonius Natalis, and Martius Feſtus ;, all 
Roman Knights. Of theſe Senecio, who had liy'd in 
ſingular intimacy. with Nero, and preſerv'd even then 
the face of favour, was thence the more encompaſs'd 
with. dread and davger. To Natalis all the ſecret 
purpoſes in the heart of Piſo were. open without re- 
ſerye: ſecret views gavern'd the reſt, and they ſought 
their own intereſt in a change. Of the men of the 
Syord, beſides Subrius and Sulpicius, the officers al- 
ready mention d, there were aſſum'd as accomplices, 
Cranius Silvanus and Statius Proximis, Tribunes of 
the Pretorian bands, with the Centurions, Maximus 
Scaurus, and Tenetus Paullus, But as their main 
ſtrength and dependence, they conſidered Fenins Ru- 
fuß, Captain of the Imperial Guards, a man for life 
and eſtimation, in ſignal credit and popularity; one 
Who expos'd himſelf to daily perils from the hate 
and perſecution of Tigellinus, his collegue., who, by 
the recommendations of a cruel ſpirit, and manners 
altogether impure, had gain'd a ſuperior aſcendancy 
Mm the heart of the Prince, and labouring to deſtroy 
him by forged crimes, had often well nigh affected 
is deſtruction, by alarming Nero. with the views 
and diſcontents of Rufws, “ as one who had been 
* engag'd in a criminal. commerce with Agrippinaz 
« and, in anguiſh and reſentment for her untimely 
« end, E upon vengeance”... Ag ſoon there- 
fore as the conſpirators had from the frequent dif- 
courſe: of the Captain receiy'd full conyiction that 
he too had embraced their party, they. proceeded 
more reſolutely to debate abaut the, time 90 pin 
of the aflaſſination; it was reported, © that Subrius 

the firſt onſet, 
alhil Nero, either while he was, Nn 


c Having had undertaken to make 
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Pine, in 
ed by his 


c his drunken revels by night, unatten 


« guards. In the latter project an incitement from 
ſolitude 3 in the former, even the great conflux of 
people, all witneſſes of an exploit ſo glorious, had 
rous'd his ſoul 3 inſplr'd, as in truth he was, with 
2 purpoſe full of nobleneſs and merit, had not a ſol- 
licitude to execute it with impunity , reſtrain'd him; 
a conſideration which, in all grand enterprizes, is 
eyer unſeaſonable and fatal. £ 


In the mean time, while they were heſitating and 


protracting the iſſue of their hopes and fears, a cer- 
tain woman, named Epicharis, applied her ſelf to 
rouſe the conſpirators z tho' it was a perfect myſtery 
by what means ſhe came at all appriz'd of the con- 
ſpiracy (for till then ſhe had never ſhewn any re- 
gard to ought that was worthy or honourable) but 
at laſt, when all her importunity, ſtimulations and 


roaches, profited nothing, ſhe became impatient 


of their ſlowneſs ; and retiring to Campania , em- 


ploy'd all her induſtry and skill to alienate the hearts 
of the chief officers in the fleet riding at Miſenum, 
and to engage them in the deſign, in the followi 
manner ſhe began: in that fleet Voluſius Proculus hac 
the command of a thonſand Marines; one of the 
miniſters of wing nog to. diſpatch the mo- 
ther of Nero, and, in his own opinion, not diſtin» 
guiſh'd with promotion equal to the mighty and me- 
ritorious murder. As this officer, whether from old 
acquaintance with Epicharis , or a friendſhip: newly 
contraſted, recounted to her © his fignal ſervices to 
« Nero, and how fruitleſs they had been beſtow'd” x 
and as he ſubjoin'd . bitter complaints, with a ſet- 
« tled reſolution of taking vengeance whenever - 
“ portunity aroſe”, ſhe conceiv'd hopes that he might 
be engag d himſelf in the deſign, and to it  concili- 
ate many others: nor of ſinall moment was a 


-and. concurrence of the fleet, and frequent were the 
opportunities of exerting it; as Vero took finpular de. 
light in failing otten about the coafts of Miſenum 
and Puzzoli. ' Eprebaris' therefore, in anſwer to Pro. 
'enlus, urg'd many reaſonings; with a copious detail 
of all: the crying cruelties, an the barbarous out- 
tages committed by the Prinee. She added, “ that 
c to the Senate nothing remam'd to be done to- 
wards accomplithing his fall; only *twas already 
« determin'd to what pains the tyrant muſt be doom'4 
< for CO the Roman ftate, What therefore 
c was to be ex from Proculus, but that he 
« ſhould aſſume the task with zeal, purſue it with 
«- vigour, affociate in the cauſe all the braveſt ſol. 
« diers; and then depend upon a recompenſe worthy 
«: of fuch ſublime ſervice”. From him however, the 
conceal'd the names of the conſpirators: hence it was 
that even when he had betray'd to Nero her: whole 
difcourſe, his diſcovery avaid' nothing, For, when 
Epicharis was fummon'd, and confronted with the 
informer, as his charge againſt her was ſupported by 
no witneſſes, ſhe found it eaſy to refute and” baffie 
him. After all, ſhe was detain'd in priſon; becauſe 
Nero vehemently ſuſpected, that theſe matters were 
not the more falfe for not being prov'd to be true, 
--: Notwithftanding the ſilence of Zpicharis, theconſpi- 
mtors, who were throughly alarmd with the dread 
ofa diſcovery, came to a reſult to haſten the affaſſi 
nation, and to do it at Baia in a villa belonging to 
Piſo,  whither. the Emperor often reſorted: | he-was 
charm d with the lovelineſs of the place; and there 
wont to bath and banquet, remote from his guards 
and the other encumbrances of Imperial ſtate. But 
in this, Piſo would by no means concur: he alledg d 
« the general abhortence which muſt enſue, were kli 
ac inriolable tires af the table, were the Gods of 
« hoſpitztity defi by the blood of a Frinsee, Hon 
* , | ever 
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« ever vile he were: hence it were more -adviſable 
« to. diſpatch him at Rome, in that ſame detefted 
& houſe which with the ſpoils of the unhappy. Citi» 
6 zens. he had rear d: or, rather they ought, in the 
& face of the publick, to execute a deed, which for 
« the benefit of the publick they had undertaken”. 
Thus he reaſon'd openly amongſt; the conſpirators 
but, in his heart, he was influenc'd by ſecret jealouſy: 
he dreaded Lucius Silanus a man of tranſcendent qua» 
lity, and by the tuition of Caius Caſfins , by whom 
he was bred, ennobled with accompliſhments/ proper 
for every the moſt reſplendent. dignity ' leſt $:/awmg 
night for himſelf ſeize the vacant ſovereignty, as he 
would be : ſure of ' inſtant aſſiſtance from all ſuch . as 
were clear of the conſpiracy, and from all thoſe who 
hould prove affected with compaſſion for Nero, as 
for one traiterouſly ſlain. There were many who be- 
bev'd, that © Piſo likewiſe fear'd the lively and tur- 
« bulent ſpirit of the Conſul Veſtinus; how the ſame 
might, upon ſuch 'occaſion, operate; whether he 
© might not be prompted to reſtore liberty and the 
& ancient government; or elſe, procuring ſome other 
« than Piſo to be choſen Emperour, turn the Repub- 
« lick into a gift of his own beſtowing”. For in 
the conſpiracy he had no ſhare; though Nero after · 
wards, under the imputation of this very crime 
doom'd him an innocent ſacrifice to ſatiate his own 
inveterate rancour. N en 31 7 0 
At length they agreed to perpetrate their deſigns 
upon the anniverſary ſacred to Ceres, and always for 
emniz'd with Circenſian games: for that, the Empe- 
tor who otherwiſe came ſeldom abroad, but remain'd 
hut up in his apartments or Gardens, was yet wont 
to frequent the diverſions of the - Circus, where, du- 
ing the gayety and pleaſures of the ſports, acceſs to 
him was more readily obtain d. The ſcheme of their 
plot they contriv'd on this wiſe: © Lateranus, in the 
; « poſture 
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« poſtute of a ſupplicant, and ſeigning to im | 
& lief in his domeſtick affairs, . fall 2 k 0 
« Prince's feet, and, while he apprehended no ſic 
« attempt, throw him downs and, as Laterany wal 
cc of a daring ſpirit and huge in ſtature, hold hin 
« fixt to the place: while he lay thus preſod and end 
cc tangled , the Tribunes , Centurions , add all the 
« reſt, according as they felt themſelves prompted 
« by preſent impulſe and magnanimity , were inf 
« ſtantly to ruſh in and ſlay him: that Scevinus ſhould 
<« be the foremoſt to ſtrike”, was 4 task by bim! 
ſelf earneſtly claim'd : from the Temple of Health inf 
Etruria, or, as others have recorded, from that off 
Fortune in the city of Ferentum, he had brought x 
way a dagger, and carried it conſtantly about him 
as a weapon by him peculiarly conſecrated to the pers 
petration of a deed of mighty moment. It wag 
moreover concluded, “ that Piſo ſhould wait the ed 
« yent in the Temple of Ceres, and be thence brough 
« forth by Fenin, Captain of the Guards, and th& 
« other conſpirators, and conducted to the camp; 
«© moreover, in order to attract the affections o 
« the populace, Antonia daughter of the late En 
cc peror Claudius, was to accompany him. A par 
ticular this recorded by Caius Plinius: for my ſelf; 
I was determin'd to ſuppreſs no circumſtance it 
what way ſoever deliver'd z however marvellous anc 
inconſiſtent it may ſeem, that either Antonis ſhould 
contribute her name, and riſque her life, to promote 
a ſcheme, to herſelf fruitlefs and vain or, that Pio 
a man univerſally known to have been paſſionate! 
fond of his wife, ſhould engage ro marry another 
were it not that, of all the paſſions which aktuate 
the heart of man, the luſt of reigning is the molt 

vehement and flaming. — | 

But, wonderful it was, in a combination ſo nume 
rous, ſo variouſly fram'dz amongſt theſe of eve 
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condition, different in rank, in quality, ſex, and 
ige; many Wealthy, many poors all things ſhoul 
he buried in ſuch faithful flence and ſecrecy, til 
from the family of Scgviun the traiterous diſcovery 
firſt aroſe. The day before that of the deſigu d aſ · 
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1 Gfivation, he had been engag'd in a long conference 
he with Antonius Natals, and immediately, upon return» 
ag home, feal'd. his will: then unſheathing the dag- 
nal ger mention d above, he complain'd that it had lain 
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ſo long neglected till it was become blunt; order'd it 
to be grinded into an edge, and the point to be accu- 
tately ſharpen d: the charge of this he committed 
to Ailichus, one of his freedmen; and next betook 
himſelf to a repaſt more gaudy and profuſe than or- 
dinary: his favorite flaves he preſented with their li- 
berty, others with ſums of money: upon his coun- 
tenance too there hung clouds and melancholy; and 
it was apparent, that his mind labour d with ſome 
grand and tempeſtuous thought ; tho he counterfeit · 
ed cheerfulneſs by many ſtarts of diſcourſe upon as 
many ſubjects: at laſt, he directed the ſame Milichus 
to prepare bandages for wounds, and applications 
for topping, blood ; whether the freedman were in 
ar- truth already privy to the conſpiracy, and had hi- 
s therto perſever'd in, fidelity, or whether he were ut- 
terly in the dark, and then firſt, as ſeveral authors 
have written, gather d from conſequences his ſudden 
ſuſpicion. For, when the freedman, one ſtill acted 
oteſ d the baſe ſpirit of a ſlave, revoly'd/ with himſelf 
the recompence to be. gxpetted from proving a trai- 
cl for to his maſter; and at the ſame time beheld, as 
already his awn;, immenſe. ſtore of -money aud po- 
ate tent ſway; he renaune d at once. every tze of faith 
und truſt, all t6adergeſs for the fortune: and life af 
dis Lord, and gi remembrance, of liberty by him 
n heſtaw d: but beſides „Aer mercenary 
wotives, ds had taken Lof his wife; a waman's 
Fart II. * a 4 {ok counſel 
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counſel and the worſt: ſhe was ever urging him with 
the peril and terror of hiding treaſon, and alledg- 
ing “ that many freedmen, many ſlaves, had beheld, 
cc as well as he, the ſame things, and of no availment 
« would prove the filence of one: yet only by one, 
« whoever he were who firſt diſcoyer'd, would al 
c the rewards be reap'd”, aig 0 
_ © Milichus, therefore, at the firſt dawn of day, wen 
ſtraight to the Gardens of Servilius, where Nero then 
abode and being tefus'd admittance, declar'd that 
he brought © mighty and horrible diſcoveries ; with 
ſuch earneſtneſs, that he was conducted by the Por: 
ters to Epaphroditus, a freedman of Neros, and by 
him forthwith to Nero himſelf: to him he repre- 
ſented, C what formidable conſpiracies were concert. 
« ed; what mortal danger was juſt impending *s 
with all the circumſtances which © he had heard; 
with whatever from his own obſeryation he conjec+ 
tur'd, and even ſhewing the dagger deſtin'd to de- 
ſtroy him, defir'd the criminal to be inftantly pro- 
duced. Srevinus was by the ſoldiers haled haſtily 
thither ; and proceeding to make his defence, be 
anſwer'd, “ that for the dagger with which he was 
ec charg'd 3 it was a relique left him hy his forefathers, 
« eyer held facred in their family, by himfelf always 
ie kept in his chamber, and from thence'traiterouſly 


« convey'd away by his freedman: new wills he hach 
« often made, and ſeal'd them, without obſerving 


« any diſtinction of days: frequently before this, uf 


« on his ſlaves he had beſtow'd liberty and largeſiesJ 


« 4ately with the greater liberalit); for that b 
« fortune being now reduced, and his creditors im 


ce portunate, he diſtruſted his power of gratif) ing b 


« domeſticks by legacies. A generous” Fable he ha 
dc ever kept, and ever indulg d himfelF in a life 0 
ce eaſe and pleaſure; ſuch a One 88 h/ the rigid ce 
« ſurers of manners, was but little approv'd:"dr < 
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u for wounds, he had order'd none; but, as all the 
« other imputations objected by his freedman, were 
« manifeftly impotent and vain; he had invented and 
« added a charge of treaſon, ſuch as might enable 
& him to be at once witneſs and accuſer”. His 
words he enforc'd with an undaunted ſpirit : he even 
charg'd the accuſer, - as © a fellow peſtilent and trai- 
« terous, and his teſtimony incompetent”, with a 
roice and countenance ſo intrepid, that the informer 
muſt have been baffled, but for his wife. She ad- 
vertizzd him, that “ with Scevinas, Antonius Nata» 
« /is had held a long converſation and exceeding ſe- 
« cret 3 and that both were cloſe confidents of Caius 
00 Piſo A | 
Natalis therefore was call'd, and both were exa- 
min'd, but apart, concerning “ the particulars, con- 
« cerning the ſubject of that converſation ”. As their 
anſwers varied, they began ro adminiſter cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion, and were thrown into irons: but the fight 
of the rack, and the menaces of torture, neither could 
bear: Natalis however was foremoſt to confeſs, as 
b:tter acquainted with the whole order and-progreſs 
of the conſpiracy, and withal more expert in im- 
peaching : firſt, he diſcover'd how. far Piſo was con- 
cern d, afterwards to him he added Seneca; whether 
he had indeed. acted as an inter-agent between him 
and Piſo, or whether he only did it to purchaſe 
the favour of Nero; who, in ardent hate to Seneca, 
vas daily hunting after all ſorts of devices to de- 
troy him. Now Scevinus, having learnt that by Na- 
talis a confeſſion was made; yielded to the ſame im- 
decility of ſpirit 3 or perhaps he believ'd-that already 
the confederacy was, in every particular, diſclos'd, 
ad from his own ſilence no emolument to be ex- 
petted, Hence he declar'd all the other accomplices; 
Of theſe Lucan and Quind ianus, and Srnecio, per- 
ited long in denying the charge: but at length, by 
ert II. E233 a Pray 
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a promiſe of their exemption from puniſhment, they 
ſuffer'd themſelves to be Corrupted: then, to atone 
for their late ſlowneſs they named rheir deareſt friends: 
Luca inform'd againſt Affilla , his own mother; 
Ainctianus againſt Glicins Gallus, and Senecid againſt 


Amin, Pollio. ü i | | | 
d that, upon the evidence 


my rr wv ©» 


Wero the while recol lecte 
of Volaſius Proculus, Epicbaris was holden in Cuſtody 3 
and ſuppoſing that the tender body of # woman could 

never ehdure the rage of the rack, ordef d her to he 
crult'd and mangled with variety of terments. But 
neither the fury of ſtripes, nor of fire, nor of the 
torturcrs, who tore her with the more vehemence, 
leſt with all their dexterity and efforts in cruelty, 
they ſhould be at laſt ſcorn'd und baffled by 3 wo- 
man, could at all vanquiſn her. She" ill utterly 
denied every particular objected: the iſſue this off 
the torture the firſt day, and by her its violence was 
deſpis d. The day following, as ſhe was returning 
to ſuffer. a repitition of the ſame outrageous tors 
ments, and reconducted in « chair (for, all her 
bers being rent and disjointed,; ſhe could not ſupport 
her felt) with the girdle that bound her breaſts, ſo 
fram*d a nooſe for her neck, and tying it to the ca 

nopy of the chair, hung upon it with all the weights 
of her body, and diſlodg d the ſlender remains of life 
Behind her ſhe left an example the more fighal anal 
heroick; for that a women Who was once 4 ſlave 


ſhould, upon an occaſion ſo try ing and important 
undergo torture and death, to proreft ſuch to who 
the had no tye of kindred or friendſhip, hay ſuch 
as ſhe ſcarce knew}; when men, and men born free 
when Roman Knights, and Senators of Rome, withoug 
once ſteling the torture, betfay'd, wirhot exception 
every one the deareſt pledges 


'd | 
had in-friend(hip a0 
blaod. For, Luran tod and_ Sexerio 3 and Avindiey 
ads, neyer eta d making diſcoveties, and were ſtil 
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gaming more accompliſhes: a detail whith Was in- 
ceflantly adding to the affright and diſmay of Nr; 
tho” he Had, with guards redoubled, fenc'd Himfeli 
in: nay as if he meant to have impriſomd Rome 
it ſelf; upon the walls, all round, bands of ſoldiers 
were poſted; even the ſea and the Tiber were gar- 
riſon'd, Moreover, parties of foot and horſe were 
ally ranging every where; in the publick 
ſquares, in private hoaſesz even through the cireum- 
jaceht territory, and neighbouring munfcipal towns: 
but, with both Horſe and foot, there wete Germans 
intermixt; for, in them, as they were foreigners, the 
Prince chiefly confided,” Thenceforth, the accuſed were 
hald in whole droves, numbers after numbers, with- 
out intermiſſion, towards his tribunal, and lay toge- 
ther, in miſerable expectation, at the gates of his 
Garden : when they had enter'd, in to be ſuc- 
ceſſively heard and examined, if it appear'd, or was 
cbarg d, * that they had ever been ſeen gay or ſmil- 
« ing with any of the conſpirators s or happen'd to 
« ſpeak to them, tho fortuitoully ; or to meet them, 
% however unexpeftedlyy or to have been common 
« pueſts at the ſame table, or ſat together at ſome 
4 publick ſhew”® z all this, or any part of it, was 
imputed as innevitable guilt and treaſon. Beſides 
the cruel ſcrutiny made by Nero and Tigelinms, vio» 
ſent were the queſtions and imputations urg d by Fe- 
u Rufus, who had as yet eſcaped all information 3 
and, to beget a perſuaſion, that he had been an ut- 
ter ſtranger to the plot, manifeſted himſelf now ſtern 
and outrageous againſt his own aſſociates. Nay twas 
he that fruſtrated the bold purpoſe of Sulrim Ha- 
vin, who, while he attended, and demanded by figns, 
whether he ſhould draw his ſabre, and even in the 
heat of the inqueſt, perpetrate the aſſaſſination, was 
dy contrary ſigns from Rufus forbid and his ardour 
check o, when already his hand graſp'd the _— 
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There were thoſe wha, When the conſpiracy was 
firſt betray d, while Alilichus was yet under examing- 
tion while Scevinus waver d, exhorted Piſo, © to pro. 
« . cexd directly to the Camp, or mount the Roſtrum, 
& and try the affections of the people and ſoldiery: 
« for, if once his accomplices were openly aſſembſed 
& to maintain his efforts, thoſe too who were not en» 
4 gag'd, would certainly follow; and, when the de- 
c“ ſign was avo.d, and the commotion begun, migh- 
« ty would be the publick noiſe and alarm: an inci- 
« dent which, in all new attempts, is of infinite a- 
« yailment. Neither was Nero provided to reſiſt the 
& ſhock: with terrors that come ſudden and-unfore- 


& ſeen, even brave men were daunted: how much lef 
et was it to be apprehended that, that Comedian, 


« guarded forſooth. by Tigellinus with his hoſts of har- 
— a conflict of arms? Ma- 


« lots, would dare to ri 
« ny dene there were, which, tho' to daſtardly ſpi- 
& rits, they appcar'd: arduous and impoſſible, were 
& yet accompliſh'd by trying to accompliſh them. In 
<« ſich a mixt-multitude, engag d in the plot, or pri- 
« uy to it, it was vain to expect conſtant faith and ſe- 
4 crecy ; or, that the minds of all would be proof a- 
4 gainſt temptation, and their bodies againſt pain: to 


KN the force of recompences and tortures nothing was 
« impenetrable: nay, there would ſoon arrive men, 
« who would commit to bonds Piſo himſelf, and at 
« Jength ſubject him to a contumelious death. But 
« with how much more glory and renown, would he 
« fall, while he eſpous'd the Commonwealth; while 


© he was bravely invoking aid, and roubng champions 
e jn defence oY publick Liberty; While, even tho 
the ſaldiers fail d him, tho the people forſook him, 
46 he ſtill perſiſted with magnanimity, | and by loſing his 
life, approv'd bis death worthy of his anceſtors, glo- 


6e rious to his poſterity ?” But, upon — 4 
ſonjngs had ne Joflucnes 3 alter de had ape 
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tr a ſmall ſpace abroad, he retir'd to privacy at 
home, and was preparing his mind to encounter à de- 
berate death, when at his houſe arriv'd à band of ſof- 
diers, all young men, either in years or ſervice 3 thus 
rpoſely cull'd by Nerv, who dreaded the old foldt- 
ers, #s tintur'd with partiality för the conſpira- 
tors: then it was, that cauſing the veins In both his 
arms to be broach d, he expired. A will he left full 
of noiſome and odious flattery to Nero, thus fram'd in 
tenderneſs to his wife, a woman of vitious conduct 
void of every recommendation ſave the beauty of her 
perſon 3 one whom he had raviſh'd from her husband, 


hers Arria Galla; and both concurr'd, he by his 
paſſveneſs, ſhe by her wantonneſs, to blaze the giſho- 


* 


Lernen * 8 

Ĩ᷑ᷓe next death added hy Nero to this, was that of 
- 2H Plautins Lateranus; Conſul elect, and infſicted with 
© i fich precipitation, that he would not allow him tô 
0 pay the laſt embraces to his children, no no? that ſhort 
2 interval wont to be indulg'd to the condemnd, fot 
„. ciofing their own dearh- "Inftantly Be was dragg'd 


to the place allotted for the execution of flaves, and 
there, by the hand of Statins the Tribune, flaughter d. 
He died full of exemplary firmiiefs and” invincible fi- 
knce, nor once vpbraiding the Tribune with an equal 
participation in the conſpirac. "The bloody doom o 
deneca follow'd, to the infinite joy of the Prince; from 
to proof that he had of his engagement in the plot, 
but to ſatiate his ou eruelty, chat the raging ſword 
night perpetrate what had been by poiſon unſueceſi- 
fully attempted: for, Narali- only had nam d him 
but concerning him could diſcover no more than th 
much, “ that he had been by*Piſo ſent to viſit 
* then indiſpos'd, to complain in His name, that be 
* himſelf was refus d admittance ;; and withal tö re- 
preſent, that ĩt Would be bettet it they maĩatain d 


2 friend of his own 3 his name Domitim Silias, and 


« theis. 
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« their friendſhip in free and familiar intercourſe : that 
« to this Seneca replied, that the maintaining of fre. 
« quent converſations. and ipterviews by themſelyes, 
« was conducing, to the ſervice f neither: but 


g 


in ſum upon the ſafety of Pxſo, his own fecurity 
<& reſted,” - Granins Silvanus, Tribune of a Pretorian 
Cohort, was order d to repreſent all this to Sa, 
and to demand of him; whether he own'd the words 
of Natali, aud his own anſwers. Seneca had that e- 
day, either from chance or foreſight, return'd from 
| hs, and reſted at a. villa of his, four miles 
from Rome: thither arriv'd the Tribune in the eyen-Y 
ing, beſet the villa with his men, and to him, 28 hef 
Kt at table with Paullina his wite, and two friends, 
deliver'd his orders from the Emperor 1 
Seneca replied, © that Natalis had in truth been 
« ſent to him, - and. in the name of Piſo complain d. 
« that the latter was debarr d from vitiring him, z 4 
& complaint which he had anſwer d by excuſes talen 
« from His bodily. diſorder aud deſire of quiet; but 
« till he never had any motive to declare, that to bis 
« own ſecurity he pfeferr d the ſafety. of a private) 
« man; a genius addicted to flatter, he never had; 4 
« no man better knew than Nero, who from Senec4} 
« had felt more frequent proots of freedom than ſeri 
« lity.” When this his anſwer was hy the Tribune 
reported to Nero, in preſence. of | Pappes and Te 
linns, who were aſſiſtants to the raging tyrant, ana 
compos'd bis cabinet council ; he asK'd, whether 77 a 
ca were determin'd upon a voluntary death? the dh 
bune averr'd,. 4. that he had manifeſted no one YMPY 
t tom n and N41 115 his words vor 100kY 
« was ought. of anguich to be diſco R 
was commanded to return direftly, and carry him ng 
' denuneiation of death. Fabius Aide, Writes, © 1M 
«. the Tribune took not nom the ſame vod winen ug 
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cover'd.” . Hence, | 
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4 Guards, and difclofing the Emperor's ordets, de- 
& manded whether he ſhould obey him; and was by 
« hich admoniſh'd to purſue them.“ Such was the 
fatal ſpiritleſſneſs and timidity of all the conſpirators 1 
Silvanus too was one, and yet contributing to multi- 
ply the ſame bloody iniquities which he had conſpir'd 
fo avenge, He avoided however ſeeing Seneca, and 
delivering in perſon the ſad meſſage; but ſent in a 
Centurion to apprize him of © his final doom.” 
The denunciation no wiſe diſmay'd Seneca, who 
calld calmly for his wills and, as this was prohibited 
by the Centurion, turning to his friends, he told them, 
« that ſince he was diſabled from a grateful requital 
« of their benefits, he bequeath'd them that which 
« alone was now left him, yet ſomething more glori- 
« ous and amiable than all the reſt, the pattern of his 
« life: if they retain'd the impreſſions and reſemblance 
« of this, they would thence reap the applauſe of vir- 
© tuous manners, as well as that of perſevering in 


« their friendſhip.” He withal repreſs'd their tears, 


ſometimes with gentle reaſoning, ſometimes in the 
ſtile of authority and correction, and ſtrove to res 
cover them to reſolution and conſtancy. © Where, he 
« often azk'd; where were now all the documents of 
« philoſophy ?' where, that philoſophical principle, 
4 for ſo many years premeditated, againſt the ſudden 
a encounter of calamities? for, to whom was un- 
“known the bloody nature of Nero? nor, after the 
* butchering of his mother and the murthering of 
© his brother, did ought remain, to conſummate his 
4 cruelty, but to add to theirs the ſlaughter of his 
* nurſing father and inſtructor r. 

Having utter'd theſe and the like reaſonings, di- 

ted to the company in general; he embraced his 
vifez an affecting obſect, which ſomewhat-abated his 
firmneſs, and ſoftemd him into anxiety for her future 
lot: he preſs'd and beſought her, © to moderate het 


Part II. Aa a « forrow. 


« ſorrow, to beware of perpetuating ſuch a diſmal paf- 
« (jon 3 but to bear the death of her husband by contem- 
« plating his life ſpent in a ſteady courſe of virtue; Ml « 
« and to ſupport his loſs by all worthy conſolations “? WW « 
Paullina, on the contrary, urg'd her purpoſe to die Ml « 
with bim, and call'd for the aid of a minifter of death. 


Upon this dectaration, Seneca would not bereave her of 

ſo much glory: fuch beſides was his fondneſs for her, 

that he was loth to leave one by himſelf below d above 

all things, expogd to inſults and injuries: © 1 had laid 
cc before thee, ſaid he, the delights and folacements of 
c living: thou preferreſt the renown of dying: I (hall Z 
* not envy thee the honour of the example. Between 
cc us let us equally ſhare the fortitude of an end ſo brave; 
« but greater will be the ſplendour of thy particular 
et fall.” Preſently after this converſation, both had the 
veins of their arms open'd, at the ſame inſtant: Seneca] 
was aged, his body cold, and extenuated by feeble? 
diet: ſo that the iflues of his blood were exceeding in 
flow : hence he caus'd to be cut the veins alſo of his 
legs and thoſe about the joints of his knees. As he was 
ſuccumbing under many grievous agonies, he perſuad. 
ed her to retire into another chamber, leſt his own 
ſufferings might vanquiſh the reſolution of his Wife, 
or he himſelf by beholding her pangs, lapſe into weak 
neſs and impatience : and, his eloquence flowing even 
to the laſt moment of his life, he call'd for his ſcribe 
and to them dictated many things, which being alrea - 


dy publiſh'd in his own words, and common, w_ 
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to rehearſe in any words of mine. _ 
Towards Paullina, Nero bore no perſonal hate 
and, to avoid feeding the publick abhorrence of his crus 
elty, order'd her death to be prevented. Hence, 28 
the perſuaſion of the ſoldiers, her domeſtick ſlaves and 
freedmen bound up her arms, and ſtaid the blood; buty 
whether with her own concurrence, is uncertain. Fory 
as the populace in their cenſure, are rather prone td 
J 0 „„ © 
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malignancy, there were ſome who believ'd, ! that 
« while ſhe fear'd the wrath of Nero as implacable, ſhe 
« aim'd at the applauſe of dying with her husband: but, 
« as ſoon as gentler hopes occur'd ſhe became utterly 
« yanquiſh'd with the ſweetneſs and allurements of 
« life:” to which it is certain, ſhe added but a ſmall 
rtion of years, ever retaining for the memory of her 
usband a reverence worthy of all praiſe: her face too 
and all her limbs, were ſtill cover d with ſuch deadly 
paleneſs, that it was notorious the principles of life had 
been in a great meaſure exhauſted. Seneca the while, 
afflicted with the tedious protraction of life, and the 
ow advances of death, beſought Statius Anneus, one 
long prov'd by him for faith in friendſhip and skill in 
medicine, to bring him a draught of the poiſon, which a 
great while ago he had laid up in ſtorez the ſame ſort 
which is us'd at Arhens, to diſpatch ſuch as are by the 
publick judgment condemn'd: this he ſwallow'd, bur 
in yain; for already all his limbs were chill'd, all his 
juices ſtagnated and impenetrable to the rapidity of 
poiſon, He therefore had recourſe to a hot bath, from 
whence he beſprinkled ſuch of his ſlaves as ſtood neareſt, 
adding, that “ of this liquor he made a libation to 
« Jupiter the deliyerer.” From thence, he was con- 
vey'd into a ſtoye and ſuffocated with the ſteam. His 
corps was burnt without any funeral ſolemnity: for, 
thus in his will he had enjoin'd 3 even then when, in 
the plenitude of his opulence and authority, he had 
provided for his deceaſe and obſequies. | 
A rumour there was, that Subrius Flavinus, in a 
ſecret conſultation with the Centurions, and even with 
the privacy of Seneca, had determined, that, as ſoon 
& by the aid of Piſo, Nero was ſlain, Piſo too ſhould 
be diſpetch'd, and the Empire transferr'd to Seneca, as 
one exempt from all reproach, and only for the fame 
and reſplendency of his virtues, preferrd to the ſu- 
* preme dignity,” Nay, even the words ſaid to bave 
Fart II. A2 2 been 
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been by Flavius then utter'd, became current, « that 
« jt would nothing avail towards aboliſhing the publick 
© contumely, to depoſe a Minſtrel; if to the vacant pur. Wl © 
ce ple a Tragedian ſucceeded.” For, as Nero was wont Wl « 
to ling to the harp, ſo was Piſo to chant in the accent 
and dreſs of tragedy. | | 
Now neither could the ſhare of the foldiers in the 
conſpiracy be kept longer a myſtery: ſuch was the 
temptation and eagerneſs of the diſcoverers to betray i 
Fenius Rufus, whom they could not bear to be, as he 
was, at once an accomplice and inquiſitor. Hence it | 
was, that in the examination of Scevinus, while Rufus Þ 
nrged him to a full confeſſion, with much vehemence 
and many menacesz the other ſmiPd and told him, 
« that in all the particulars of the plot no man was 
& more knowing than himſelf ;” he even exhorted him, 
<« to make ſuitable returns of gratitude to ſo good 4 
% Prince.“ To refute the charge, Fenius had not a 
ſyllable to utter, nor yet would acquieſce in ſilence; 
but faultering and perplex'd in his ſpeech, expos d no- 
toriouſſy his inward diſmay: at the ſame time the reſt, 
chiefly Cervarius Proculus, a Roman Knight, combin- 
ing with all their might to convict him; one Caſſius 2 
ſoldier, who, for his ſignal ſtrength of body, was ap- 
pointed to attend the trials, laid hold upon him, by 
the Emperor's order, and caſt him into bonds. 
In the detection made by the ſame men, SubriusY 
Flavins the Tribune was next fatally involv'd. At ffſt hi 
he aim'd at a defence, and pleaded & the diverſity ot hi 
* his profeſſion and manners from thoſe of the conſpi- t! 
« rators: for that, never for the execution of an at- 
i tempt ſo great and daring, would he, who was 4 
* man of arms, have leagn'd with fuch'as were reſign d 
6e to effeminacy; and never bore any.“ But, at laſt, UN cc 
finding himſelf puſh'd with queſtions and cireumſtances, 
he aſpir'd to the glory of coufeſſion: and, in anſwer co 
Nero, who ask d him from what provacations * 
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ſichted the obligation of his oath; «I abhorred thee, 
« ſaid he: tho, amongſt all thy ſoldiery, none was 
« more faithful and affectionate than I, as long as thou 
« didſt merit affection: with thy own deteſtable crimes 
« my abhorrence of thee began, after thou hadſt be- 
« come the murderer of thy mother, the murderer of 
« thy wife, a Charioteer, a Comedian, and the Incendi . 
« ary that ſet fire to Rome.“: I have repeated his very 
words: for they were not divulg'd abroad, like thoſe 
of Seneca: nor leſs worthy to be known were theſe 
conceptions of a man of the ſword, which however art- 
leſs and unpolite, are vigorous and brave. Apparent 
it was, that this whole conſpiracy had aftorded nothing, 
which prov'd more bitter and pungent than this to the 
ears of Nero 3 who was abandon'd to every black iniqui- 
ty, but unwont and too imperious to be thus upbraided 
afterwards with his flagatious doings. The execution 
of Flavius was committed to the Tribune Veianu Nis 
ger; and in the next field, by his direction, was digg'd 
a funeral trench; which Flavius derided, * as too 
© (treight and ſhallow 3” and, applying to the guard of 
foldiers, “ this, ſays he, is not ſo much as according to 
« the laws of diſcipline.” Being admoniſh'd by the Tri- 
bune, to extend his neck valiantly s «I wiſh, replied 
« he, thou mayſt ſtrike with equal valour.” In truth 
Niger was totally overcome by a violent trembling, and 
hardly at two blows beheaded him: hence, to magnify 
bis own cruelty to Nero, he boaſted, that in putting 
— to death, he deſignedly employ'd more ſtrokes 
than one. | | | 

The next example of conſtancy and fortitude was ad- 
miniſter'd by Su/picins Aſper, the Centurion; who, in 
inſwer to the queſtion urg'd by Nero, why he had 
conſpir'd to kill him, faid in few words, © other re- 
lief there was none againſt thy numberleſs and raging 
* enormitiesz” and immediatly underwent his pre- 
(cri'd doom, Nor did the other Centurion deviate 
10 
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in bravery and ſpirit, but gallantiy faced death, and! 


ſuffer d its pains. In Fenius Rufus equal magnanimity 


was not found: nay ſuch and ſo permanent were hig! 
unmanly lamentations and anguiſh, that even in his! 
laſt will, he bewaiPd himſelf. Great was the expecta- 


ſul, would prove likewiſe involv'd in the treaſon; 3 
he eſteemed him a man of a violent ſpirit, and prompt 


tion which Nero was foſtering, that Yeſtinus the Con- 


ed by virulent hate and diſaffection. But, to Yefting 


the confpirators had imparted none of their counſels g 


ſome influenc'd by (tale perſonal diſtaſtes; many becauſe 


they believ'd him a man altogether precipitate and un 


tractable. But, that which begot in Nero his enmity 


3 


to Yeſtinus, was an intimate fellowſhip between them 
From thence the latter throughly knew and ſcorn'd th 


vile cowardly heart of the Prince; and the Princt 
dreaded the haughty and vehement temper of his friend 


by whom he had been frequently inſulted with poigF 
nant and difdainful ſarcaſms; which, whenever they 
are ſeaſoned with much truth, never fail to leave be& 


hind them a bitter and vengful remembrance. A re- 


cent provocation had likewiſe occurr'd: Yeftinns had 
taken to wife Statilia Meſſalina; tho' he was aware 
that among her other gallants, Ceſar too was one 


| When therefore there appear'd no accuſer to charge 


him, no crime to be charg'd 3 Nero, ſince he could nol 


ſatiate his rancour, under the title and guiſe of a Judge 


flew to the vielence of a Tyrant. Againſt him he dil 


patch d Gere/anus the Tribune, at the head of five hun 
dred men, with orders, “to obviate the attempts ane 


& machinations of the Conſulz to take poſſeſſion ol 


& his kquſe ſo much reſembling a citadel z and te 
« ſubdue his domeſtick band of choſen youths ; for 
the dwelling of Veſtinus overlook d the great Forum 


and he always kept a number of beautiful ſlaves, all 0 N 
an age, He had that day diſcharg'd all the function 


N 


* 
a 


; 


home, 


þf Conſul ; he was afterwards celchratinga banquet ad 
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e, void of all fear, or, perhaps, by the gayety of 
1 — ſeeking to hide his fears, when the ſoldiers 
WM enter'd. They told him, the Tribune had ſent them 
WM :obriog him: nor delay'd he a jot, but roſe from ta- 
be, and in one and the fame moment the haſty trage- 
Du was begun and finiſh'd: he was ſhut up in a cham 
ters the phyſician attended; his veins were cut ; and, 
while yet full of life; and his ſtrength unabated, he 
vas convey'd into a bagnio and ſmother'd with hot 
waters nor, under all this deadly denunciation and 
MY proceſs, did a ſyllable eſcape him, importing the leaſt 
ret or ſelf commiſeration. In the mean time, the 
whote company that ſupp'd with him, were inelosd 
with a Guard; nor releas'd till the night was far ſpent. 
Nero, after he had repreſented to himſelf the conſter- 
nation of men, who from the joy of a feaſt, were wait- 
ng for their mortal doom, and had even made himſelf 
ſport with their fears, deelar'd at laſt z “ that they 
4 had undergone penalty - ſufficient for their Conſular 
4 ſupper.” 

The next bloody ſentence he pronounc'd, was againſt 
Lacan the Poet. He, while his blood iflued in ſtreams, 
perceiving his feet and hands to grow cold and ſtiffen, 
and life to retire by little and little from the extremi- 
ties; while his heart was till beating with vital warmth, 
ad his faculties no wiſe impair'd; recollected ſome 

es of his own, which deſcrib'd a wounded ſoldier ex- 
| fring in a manner that reſembled this. The lines 
tdemſelves he rehears'd, and they were the laſt words 
le ever utter d. Thereafter Senecio, and Quinctianus, 
u Scevinus, ſuffer d the violence of their fate; hut 
uh a ſpirit far different from the former eſſeminacy 
aud voluptuouſneſs of their lives. Anon were executed 
de reſidue of the conſpirators, without ought meme» 

able by them done or expreſs d. 


= Now, when all Rome was fill d with deaths and 
ee merh, fo. vn the Capitol with vie! 
= co aaa ; of: + 
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tims. One man had loſt a ſon, one a brother; thi 
a friend, that a kinſman; all fallen by the fury off 
the ſword: but, whatever was the particular affic# 
tion and loſs, every man paid his publick thank 
giving to the Gods, adorn'd his houſe with laure! 
fell proſtrate at the Emperor's feet, embraced hi 
knees, and worried his right hand with kifles, H 
who believ'd all this to be a fincere manifeſtation 
joy, rewarded Antonius Natalis and Cervarins Pr 
eulus with pardon, for their eatly confeſſion and diff 
covery. Upon Ailichus was accumulated abundant 
wealth and recompence , and he affumed a Gree 
name; ſignifying Protector. Granias Silvanu, one off 
the conſpiring Tribunes, tho' he was acquitted, fe 
by his own hand: Statius- Proximus, another, fru 
trated the Princes pardon, by vainly engaging a 
terwards in another offence, and dying for it, C 
their commands next were bereft the following Tri 
bunes; Pompeius, Cornelius Martialis, Flavinus Nt 
pos, and Statius Domitius: for no charge as if te 
wards the Emperor they bore any malevolence, bu 
only that they were dreaded by him. To Nom 
Priſcus, to Clitius Gallus, and Annins Pollio, all ob 
noxious from their friendſhip to Seneca, and rathef 
caluminated than convicted, baniſhment was adjudg'd 
Antonia Flacilla accompanied Priſcus her exil'd hu 
band, and Gallus toa was attended by his wife Fg 
natia Maximilla: at firſt they were poſſeſs d of wealt 
mighty and unimpair'd; afterwards diſpoſſeſs d of all 
and, having ſuſtain'd theſe different fortunes, the 
glory was thence augmented. Into baniſhment tog; 
was driven Rufus Criſpinus; a puniſhment for whi 
the conſpiracy furniſh'd a pretence : but the real cauſſ 
was the antipathy of Nero; and his crime, to hav 
been once the husband of Poppea. Upon Ving 
and Moſonius Rufus, their own ſignal cg ara 
the ſeverity of expulſion. - They had both engag 8 
f ' ; 
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the affections of the Roman youth; Vrginiut by 
Fares of eloquence 3 , Muſonius by reaſonings uport 
the precepts of Philoſophy. Cluvidients Quiet us; 
wulias Agrippa, Blitius Catulinus, Petronins Priſcus, 
and Julius Altinus, as if a hoſt had been form'd of 
criminals convict, and their doom and numbers dis 
play'd, were all at once condemn'd to be tranſport- 
ed into the Iſlands of the Egean ſea: Ceſonins Maxi- 
a, and Cadicia the wife of Scevinus, were exter- 
(OY ninated Italy; and only by ſuffering the puniſhment 
or crimes, learnt that ever they had been charg'd as 
cl criminals. The information againſt Atilla the mo- 
ther of Lacan was diſſembled; and, without being 
cn clear'd, ſhe eſcaped unpuniſh'd; © | 
if Nero having accompliſh'd all theſe matters, aſſem- 
bled the ſoldlery, entertain'd them with a ſpeech, 
ditributed amongſt them a largeſs of fifty crowns 

ry © man ; and whereas hitherto they had been ſupplied 
(a vith grain at the eftabliſh'd rare, he allow'd it them 
to thenceforthi without payment. Then, as if he had 
deen about to recount to the Senate the feats and 
198 events of a war, he order'd the fathers to affemble. 
h Upon Petronius Turpilianus, the Conſular; upon Coc- 
beg cin, Neruva, Pretor elect, and upon Tigellinus, Cap- 
g tain of the Pretorian Guards, he conferr'd the or- 
mag taments and diſtinction of triumph. Nay, to ſuch 
otable eminence did he raiſe Tigellinus and Nerva, 
that, beſides their triumphal Statues erected in the 
all forum, he would needs have their images placed likes 
viſe in the palace. To Nymphidius he granted the 

cou Conſular decorations: a man this concerning whom, 
Ince his name now firſt occurs, I ſhall here recite 

aug i few particulars. For, he too will have his ſhare 
have n the bloody: calamities-and approaching viciſſitudes 
Rome. He was born of a manumis'd ſlave, who 

ling a comely perſon; had long proſtituted the 
Part I, SS» ſame 


250 THE WNNALS 
ſume to the domeſticks of the Emperors, bond and 
free without diſtinct ion: hencę he bogſted himſelf tho 
ſon of Caligula ; ſeeing, like him, he happen d to bo 
tall. of ſtature, and of a countenance ſtern and tetri- 
ble. Or, perhaps, it is likely that Caligula, addict- 
ed as he was to the embraces of harlots, had al- 
ſo deſcended to gallantries with the mother of Mm 
Palit. !. t ge e be e nt i ö 
Nero having thus aſſembled the fathers; and deli 
ver 'd a diſcourſe concerning the late ↄtranſact ions, ad. 
drefs'd an edict to the people upon the ſame ſub⸗ 
ject, and publiſh'd from records tha ſeveral evidenceglf 
againſt the condemu d conſpirators, as alſo: their oui 
confeſſions. He was ſorely reproach di bye rymour 
current amongſt the populace, <*- that: merely to/fatil 
<<: ate; his malice, or out of baſe fear, h had facriſe i 
«. guiltleſs and illuſtrious men“. Nen, that ther 
was 8: Teal. conſpiracy, concerted; and md, then 
grown. to a head and maturity, and at laſt detected 
and eruth'ds was no matter of doubt to ſuch as wert 
then curious to be truly inform d, and even acknow 
ledg d by thoſe of the; conſpiratots, Who, dſter tt 
fall) of Nero, returx'd from baniſument to Rome. I 
the Senate, the while, where abje-fycophancy: 
vail'd, and every, particular, the more ſenſibiy he u 
ierc'd: with inward-affliftion and anguiſh, the more 
ee eee he expreſs d Salien 

y. upon r Z 


Clemens; fell. fierce 
rified with the death of Seneca his brother then 
a ſupplicant-, for his own liſe: he proceeded charge 
ing him with the character of “ 45 parricide and 
« publick enemy?”, till the fathers unanimouſly aw 
and; reſtrain him. They adv is d him, , that I 

« of the publick calamities, to gratif his on pen 
4 ſonal animoſity ; and ſince, thn the claws 
d 0 WA" % {F.-Y HI NU TIE 
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« of the Prince, all matters were compos d, or all 
« faults cancell'd, he would not revive ſtaid 
« ings, nor open a new ſource of cruelty ”. 
And now it was decreed that “ publick thankſ- 


« gjivings and oblations ſhould be paid 8 
« Deities, and peeuljar honours to: the Sun ; 
« God, who poſſeſſing an ancient Chapel in the Cir- 


« cus, the place intended for the perpetration of the 
6 parricide, had-expog'd to lighe the 1 5 


« yances of the conſpirators * that the Circeuſ 

Games, exhibited to Ceres, ſhould be ſolemni. 

6 with an extraordinary acceſſion of horſes and chu- 
« riots : that the month of April, ſhould thenceforth 
dear the name of Nero; and to the Goddeſs Sis 
« J a Temple be eretted in the place whence! Sve- 
« vinus had brought the dagger. The dagger i 
(elf vas by Nero dedicated in the Capitol, and in“ 
_ rid, to fove' the avenger (Jupiter Finden) words 
a which at that time were not minded. But, if i 


revolt of Julins-Findex, which"afterwards happen'd 1 
from them was then (drawn an augury and preſagi 
of approaching vengeance. In the Journals of the 
Senate, I find that Ceriali- Anixiur, Conſul elect, when 
it came to his vote movid, & that a Temple ſheuld, 
* with all ſpeed, be rais d, at the charge of the ſtate, 
© and conſeerated to the deiſied Nero 4 he pee 
which he really meant in com nt; as to one Wha 
ſoar'd above the higheſt lot of mortality, and wa 
atitled to celeſtial worſhip from men: from hehe 
too was inferr d an omen of his haſtning fate; ſince 
to Princes, divine honours are never paid till they 
have finally forſaken life, and all conimercg 
with men, Viet 129 - 221419978 een e . 
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e of gold, never into form or cdin, bu 
et in ruds and ponderous lumps, ſuch as were us 
4 b by the ancients; and indeed the antique. ef thi 
« place was a — — —ͤ— 

55 uge 8, there p 

. lars P 1 
« ny ages lain buried and reſerved to multiply tf 
tc 
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15 ORTUNE thereefire ee 
Jed, through the intoxication of his oy 
vanjty, and the wild made him bf 
Ceſelins Baſſys a Carthaginian ; one of a reſtleſs an 
chimerical ſpirit, who from the impulſe of a noſtus 
nal dream gather'd; ſome great and certain hope 
and fraught with them ld to Rome: where, hay 
ing by money. procur'd acceſs to the Prince, he ſ. 
forth, . oc 
« of enormous profoundity, where lay immenſe tut 
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Tiohes.and felicitics of the preſent reign. For ti 
6 reſt, what could be learnt from co . 

t that Dido the Phenician, the whoa fled from Tyr 
* having founded Carthage, had: buried this tre 
te ſure, leſt her new — 5 might be debaueh'd | 
F excęſſive opulence, and become vitious and ug 
te yernable ; or leſt the Princes of Numidia; who vl 
& on other accounts bore her malevolence,: mig 
te from the ardent thirſt of gold be inſtigated to mall 


This ſtruck Nero, wha little weighing kde c 
bur) of the * or the faith and qi 
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kim that brought it, nor ſo much as difpatching 
nſpectors to examine whether the particnlars repre» 
ſented were true, heighten d yet more the rumour 
of the diſcovery; and, as if it had been ſo much 
certain ſpoil already acquir'd, he ſent over ſome to 
tranſport it to Rome: nay, to accelerate. its arrival, 
he furniſh'd: them with light galleys' mann'd by ſetts 
of choſen. and expert rowers! nor did any other ſub- 
ell than this employ the converſation of the pubs 
lick at that time, while with the credulous multi- 
tude it paſs d for true, but from men of diſcern- 
ment met a different cenſure, And, as the Quin» 
qennial Games happen'd then for the ſecond time 
fo be in a courſe of celebration, the Poets and Ora» 
tors, in their Panegyricks upon the Prince, borrow'd 
from thence their chief Themes; «© for that the earth 
was no longer ſatisfied with yielding only her 
s wonted bounties of fruits and „ or gold incor- 
{ porated with other ore, but teem'd, in his reign, 
* with produftions altogether new ; and to him the 
Gods preſented treaſures already ſtor d“ with ma- 


ty other fiftions abounding in eloquence, 
nor = remarkable for ende ebuſement nd flat 
tery ; ſecure as they were prompt faith to be- 
lere whatever they could feinngg. 

In the mean time, he rioted in prodigality without 
ll meaſure, from the ſtimulation of his fantaſti 


lopes 3 and utterly conſum'd his aneient treaſures, 
if others in their ſtead now ſpontaneouſly accrued, 
uficient to ſupply him in a courſe of profuſion-for 
many years: nay out of this imaginary fund he was 
uo iceady diſtributing largeſſes; and the vain expettati- 
nof great riches became one of the cauſes of —— 
poverty, When Baſſe had perforated and hollow 
il bis grounds, 'with many adjacent fields, for a great 
tompaſs round, hunting from place to place after the 
Fonis covey whigh yaw He herd in be berg then 
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to be there ; attended not only with à number of &61- 
diers, but by a multitude of boors employ id as labour - 
ers in that work ; he at laſt renounced his phrenzy, 
and wondring that his dreams had never prop d falſe 
defore, and that this was the fitſt time he felt their 

deluſion, diſtharg'd himſelf by à voluntary death from 


7 


the agonies of ſname and dread. Some authors ſay, 
that he was thrown into priſon, and anon releasd, 
but his fortune ſeiz d in the oom of this treaſure Y 


Royal. 


During the profecution of this affair, as the time 


4 udges, a 
cc his skill. 
but firſt 


purchaſe the juſt praiſe and 


rp; ſuch as not to fit down however fatigued ; not 
to wipe the ſweat from his face, ſave-'only with the 
veſtment he wore; nor to ſuffer the leaſt moiſture to 
appear at his mouth or noſe. In concluſion, bowing 
the knee and with his hands lifted up, paying en 


was at hand for diſputing the prizes in the Quinquen- 
nial Games, the Senate, in order to avert in ſome 
degree, the diſgrace and contumely which Nerd muſt Y 
incur by appearing a competitor: there, offer d to afſere 
to him by decree” “ the vittory in Song; nay; eren 
to adjudge him “ the erown of Eloquence:?” mean- 
ing by ſuch diſtinction from the fathers, to throw a 
veil over his theatrical debaſement. But Nero declat d, 
that he needed not the interpoſition and partialit7 
s of the Senate, nor any authority of theirs; ſince 
& he himſelf was a match for all his competitors; and 
cc would only by the equitable determination of = | 
nce f 
He then prefented himſelf -publickly, 
upon the Stage peculiar to the feſtival; and 
there rehears'd a Poem of his on compoſing 3 but 
anon, upon the clamour and importunity of the vu. 
gar herd, ©: that he would diſplay to the publick the 

« whole fruits of his ſtudies (for this was the phraſe 
which they us'd) he enter d the Great Theatre and 
is d a ſedulous obedience to all the laws of the 
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tlon to the multitude, he awaited with fictitious awe 
and trembling the determination of his Judges. In 
truth the commonalty of Rome, they who were wont 
to humour and encourage the acting and geſticulations 
of common players, faibd not now to eccho their ap- 
plauſes of Nero with meaſur d notes and ſymphony; 
ind clapp d in. tune according to the rules of conſort 
you would have thought that they had really rejoyc d 
and it is. probable their rejoicings were ſincere, from 
in utter inſenſihility of publick honour; or of the cry- 
ing reproach which debas d the Roman ſtatde. 

But far different was the temper and behaviour of 
ſuch as dwelt in the munĩe ipal. cities of Italy (for the 
countries of Italy as yet retain d their primitive ſe- 
vetity, and the fober manners of the ancients) as alſo 
of ſuch as came from the remote Provinces, where 
they were unacquainted with the like wantonneſt 
and reyellings, and attended then at Rome upon em» 
baſſies, or their qun private affairs: neither of theſe 
could bear to behold this d iſnonourable ſpectacle, or 
were capable of diſcharging a task ſo unmanly and de- 
generate-3 ſo that while, with irregular and aukward 
efforts in clapping, they marr'd the feats of the diſci- 
plin'd clappers, they were frequently baſtonaded by 
the ſoldiers, who ſtood in ſeveral cluſtexs amongſt the 
crowd, to watch that not a ſingle moment ſhould-paſs 
eitber in unequal and ill coucerted acclamations, or in 
cold and/lifeleſs fillence. Certain it is that many Ro- 
man Knights while they ſtrove to tet ire, were through 
the ſtreightneſs of the crammd paſſages, and the 
veight of the multitudey-7 preſs d to death; and that 
others, by ne ver ſtirtiag night and: day from their 
ſeats, were there ſeix d with ' mortal maladies ; for 
they dreaded even more than maladies: the deadly con- 
ſegquence of their abſence from this Imperial revel 3 
ince, beſides the ſcveral conceal d and lurking: obſer- 
lers, employ d to mark the, carriage of the Audienos, 
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there were a number of open ſpies; who publickl 
noted names and faces, and all the ke 2 
ſure or melancholy in every particular of the aſſembly i 
hence it was that, upon the vulgar and ignoble, in- 
ſtant pains were inflicted: towards thoſe of illuſtrious 
quality his hate was for the preſent ſmother d, but 
foon after diſcharg d in deadly vengeance. It was tepo 
ed, © that Heſpafian was by Phebus, Nero's freedman 
«bitterly reproach'd and even chargd as a criminal 
cc for inattention; as if he had 3 and hard 
cc found protection even by the prayers and mediation 
ce of worthy and hHonourable friends; that perditionf 
ce ſtill hung over him, and he oni eſcap d it by th 
4 of his enſuing deſtin y)) 


he diverſions of the Theatre were follow'd hy 
death of Poppeaz occafioned by a caſual fit of paff 
in her husband, who kill'd her with a blow of 
foot upon her heavy pregnant womb: ſor, to 
I cannot aſcribe it, as ſome writers have done, .ratheff 
thro' antipathy to Nero, than love of truth; ſeeing 
he vehemently coveted children, and was govern'd-by 
a paſſionate fondneſs for his wife. Her corps was nd 
conſumed to aſhes according to the tites of the R 
mans; but after the manner of foreign Monatchs, e 
bowelled, and replete with ſpices ed in the 
pulchte of the Julian family. Her: obſequies 
were publickly celebrated, and from the publick 
ſtrum her panegyrick was deliver d by the Emperor 
who magnified her beauty and her happy lot, 16 
e have been the mother of an infant 'now-enroll as 
e amongſt the Deities,” with many other blind en ] 
dowments of fortune, whichhe enumerated us ſo 
many virtues. The death of begat in Roma 
every 5 of ſadneſs. and (mourning ; but ſeſ 
cretly inſtill'd much joy into the hearts of all who/rey 
member d her lewdneſs and eruelty; and, beſides the 
reproach of this murder, Nero Ear n'd freſh; deteſtati 
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on by forbidding Cairns Caſſus from affiſting at her ſu- 
neral 5 the firſt ſignal this of his impending doom 3 
dor was his doom long poſtpon'd. In the fame fate 
Sanus too was involved, and each of them conſign'd 
to deſtruction without guilt or offence in either, on- 
that both were men of high and ſignal diſtincti- 
on, Caſſius for His great hereditary opulence and the 
exemplary gravity of his manners; Silanus for the 
ancient ſplendor of his race, and the popular hopes 
and eminent modeſty of his youth. Vero therefore 
ſent to the Senate a ſpeech in writing, and in it 
argued for © the neceſſity of removing both from any 
« ſhare- in the adminiſtration of the ſtate”; To 
Caſſus particularly he objected, “ that amongſt the 
© [mages of his anceſtors, he preferv'd in high re- 
« yerence that of Cains Caſius, thus infcrib'd;' The 


1 bY © leader of the party; for that, he too was meditat- 


« ing the ſcheme of a civil war, and a revolt from 
« the family of the Ceſars: but fince in his defign 
« of exciting inſurrections, he would not employ 
= © only the influence and memory of a name ſo ob- 

JW © noxious; he had engag'd Lucius Silaum, à youth 
© ſplendid in deſcent, ' of a tempeſtuous ſpirit, and 
© one whom he ſet as a ſtale to produce and animate 


* 


WJ © 2 publick revolution. O74] 3 0 
He fell thereafter directly upon Silanus himfelf, with 
WI great bitterneſs; urging againſt him the very ſame 
imputations which he had formerly objetted to his un- 
d (le 7orquatusy © that already he aſſum d the port of 
a prince; in his houſe had eſtabliſh'd officers of Im. 
Wl © peria] ſtate,” and rais'd his freedmen to ſeveral digs 


"169 © nities, ſome to be Auditors of the Revenues, ſome 

Tl © to be Maſters of Requeſts, others to be principal 
eig! Secretaries ;» © ridiculous imputations, and as falſe 
WT 5 cidiculous! For; dread of the prevailing — | 
"ol iept Silanus under more awe and precaution z and; 
from the late bloody doom of his uncle, he had learns 
Fart II. Cee any 
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a terrible leſſon of cireumſpection. Nero. next prompt · 
ed certain perſons to aſſume the name of yolugtary.in- 

formers and forge an accuſation againſt Lepida the wife 

of Caſſius, aud aunt to Silanys, ( that with this her 
nephew ſhe had been guilty of inceſt, and in acti 

*<:fice had practis d magical rites f black and miſchie.: 

vous tendency?” / As accomplices were ſeiz'd and 

arraign'd Vultatius Tullinus and Marcellys Carnelins, Þ 
two Senators, with Ca/purnias Fabatus à Roman 

Knight, men ho hy appcaling to Cefar, did thence 

divert their inſtant. condemnation ; and 38 Mero way 

thevectopth; intent upon more exaſted atchiey ments ig 
eruelty, they, whom he conſidered. as ſmaller delin - 
quents, entirely eſeapd his rage. 

The Senate then proceeded to pronounce againk 

Caſhus and Silauns ſentence; of perpetual baniſhment; 

but, to the judgment of Cſar reterr.d the puniſhment 

of Lepida. Caſſius was tranſported into Far; nia and 
in regard of his great age, the ſhort remains of his lite 

were ſparid.: Staxwus, under colour: of ſending him a- 

way to the Iſle of Naxos, was remoy'd;to.,Qltia, and 

afterwards eonfin din Barium, a city of Apulis; while ; 
there, with the ſpirit pf a wiſe man, he ſupported a lot 
moſt unworthy. of his. virtue. and innocenge. 4 Coatucl 
rion commiſſioned the aſſaſſination, laid hold on 

im, and advis d him to cut his yeins; —— ver d. 
that to die was the firm purpoſe of his ſoul; bur 
£ upon an executiener he would not confer the gloryÞ 

ol fulfilling that purpoſe. Vet the Centurion per- 

oei ing him à man of great ſtrength, and tho deſtitute] 

of arms, reſalute and daring, and more diſpos d ta ace 
of wrath than thoſe: of diſmay, order d his ſoldiers tal 
ſecure him; nor did Siſanss fail to malę vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, and to Aan pere blows with as much ener 

u as by naked Hands could be exerted, till at laſt 
he fell by the ſword of the Centurion, but under 

a multirude'of wounds ell recgiyd before like we 
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of = brave man who- falls facing the temy in tlie 
Gay of ibartle J. 15 e eee e 
Nor with leſs diſpatch and inttepidiey did Zucind 
yet and his mother-in-law Sextia, with Pollutia his 
daughter, undergo their bloody doom. Towards them 
the Prince had long borne much vindictive rancour 
ind hate, as thoſt whoſe lives were ſo many ſtand- 
ing reproaches upon him, for the murder of Rubel. 
lim plau tus, ſon-in-law'to Lucius Vitus: but the firſt 
handle for manifeſting this his hatred and cruelty, 
as adminiſter'd by « freedman of Vetus, his name 
Frtunatus; who having abus'd his truſt and defrauds 
ed his Lord, added malice to robbery, and became 
his accuſer, Into a partnerſhip in this traiterous plot 
de afſum'd Claudius Demianus, one who for his vil 
lanies in Aſia was by Vetus, then proconſul there; 
ſent in bonds to Rome, but now by Vero, in recom- 
WJ pence of this His aceuſation, releas d. The accus'd 
98 when he was apprizd of this combination, and th 
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IF 2zainſt the ctedit of his freedman his life was —— 
d tetird to a ſeat of bis own in the neighbourhood 

ue Formis, whither a Guard of ſoldiers follow d, and 
" W there ſecretly-beſer him: with him was his daughter; 


She beſides the agonies which ſhe felt from the pre- 
"I bent awakening” eri, had a ſoul before inffam'd and 
emitted by along courſe of ſortow, ever fince the 
ud had firſt beheld the affeffins ſent to butcher Plautu? 
iber husband ; and, as the had paſſionately hugg d his 

dieeding teck, ſhe Ml) preſery'd the garments ſtaind 
by his blood, ſtill perſever'd a widow, devoted to un- 
telenting grief and wailings; and a ſtranger to all nou- 
fiſhmenr, except what juſt ſav'd her from the grave. 
Upon this occaſion; at the requeſt of her father, the 
travell'd to Naples; and, fince- ſhe was denfed acceſs 
to Nero, ſhe beſieg d his gates, and watch'd his com- 
ing forth, imploring him “ to hear the defence of 
an innocent man, nor to a traiterous freedman ſu- 
Part JL Ceca « crißes 
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& erifice one who had been once his collegue in the 
« Conſulſhip”. And this her petition the continued 
to urge importunately, ſometimes with the lamenta- 
ble moanings of a woman, ſometimes with a ſpirit 
ſurpaſſing her ſex, and an accent vehement and im- 
perious; till the implacable Emperor by his beha- 


viour conyinc'd her, that he was no more to be ſoft- I 
ned by diſtreſs, and ſupplications, than moy'd by the 


apprehenſions of publick odium, 

Hence ſhe reported to her father, “ that he muſt 
& baniſh all hope ; and meet a fate which he could 
« not fly”. Tydings at the ſame time arriy'd, © that 
ec the Senate was haſtning his trial and proceeding 
ec to a ſentence terrible and mercileſs”. Nor were 
there wanting ſome who perſuaded him to bequeath 


to Nero the bulk of his fortune, as the beſt expedi- 


ent © to ſecure to his grand-children the remainder”; 
a. propoſal by him rejected; nor would he ſtain the 
whole courſe of his life, ſpent almoſt in the fulneſs 
of liberty, by clofing it with an act of ſervitude, but 
amongſt his domeſticks diſtributed whatever ſums of 
money were then in his pofleſhon, with orders, “ to 
« appropriate to themſelves and remove away what- 
cc eyer they found portable; leaving only three couches 
cc for the uſe of their coarſes ”. Then all three o- 
pen'd their veins, in one and the ſame chamber, with 
one and the ſame ſteel 5 and, each cover'd for decen- 
cy with a fingle rayment , were with diſpatch con- 
vey'd into warm baths; the father's eyes intent up- 
on his daughter, thoſe of the old Lady upon her grand- 
daughter, and hers upon both; all praying with 
emulation for a ſpeedy iſſue of fleeting life, each 
wiſhing to expire firſt, wiſhing to leave behind ſuch 
dear relations ſtill alive, tho haſtning to die: and for- 
tune obſery'd the order of ſeniority and nature, the 
oldeſt firſt expir'd and the youngeſt laſt. After they 
were buried, they were accus d, and voted to a 
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k tal puniſhment according to the preſident of anti: 
« quity : but againſt this Nero inter pos d, and would 
needs indulge them to die without preſcription of 
form : ſuch were the inſtances of deriſion added to 
ſaughters already perpetrated ! Publius Gallus a Ro» 
man Knight, who had been intimate with Fenris Ru- 
ſus, and not unaceeptable to Vetus, was for ſuchiofs 
fence prohibited fire and water, To the freedman 
ind accuſer; in, recompence of the meritorious pains 
and ſervice, a place in the Theatre was affign'd a- 
mongſt the officers belonging to the Tribunes. And 
2s the name of April was chang'd into that of Ne« 
70 ſo was May into that of Claudius, and June into 
that of Germanicus: Cornelius Or fit, from whoſe 
mation theſe alterations proceeded, declar d, “ that 
« he had therefore propos d aboliſhing the name of 
% June, for that two of the Junii Torguati already 
« executed for treaſon, had thence render d that 
“ name abominable. E i 45 
It This year, one ſtain'd with ſo many accumulated 
of ads of tyranny and blood, was by the Gods too 
to Wl branded with devouring tempeſts and mortality: 
t- y the violence of whirlwinds, the country of Cam- 
es pania was ravag'd, villages were overturn'd, the plan- 
0- Wl tations torn up, the fruits of the earth ſcatter'd, and 
th the extenſive devaſtation carried as far as the neigh» 
n- W bourhood of Rome ; where, at the ſame time à fierce 
0- Wl peſtilence was, without any diſcernable malignity in 
p* Wl the air, ſweeping away all conditions of men: full of 
d- coarſes were the houſes, full of funerals the ſtreets 5g 
nor ſex nor age was ſpar d by the impartial malady: 
to the ſame ſwift deſtruction yielded the bondmen 
and free, amidſt the tears and wailings of their wives 
and children z who, whilſt they were yet attending 
and lamenting their expiring parents and hugbands, 
were themſelves ſnatch'd away, and frequently burnt 
in the ſame funeral. pile with thoſe they lamented; 
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as faſt as the reſt, per iſtrd Illuſtrious Roman Mnighty 
and Senators ; but leſs bewail'd, ſince by a dead 
contagion: common to all, they eſcapꝰd falſi 
cruelty of the Prince. The ſame! yeat 
ais d in Narbon Gaul, and t 


were 
hrough Africa and Afia, 


for ſupplying the Legions in Ilyrium, from whence f 


bad been diſcharg d all ſuch as wore: enfeebled by 
yons, a8 a 


infirtnity of age. To the inhabitants of L. 
relief for their late calamity by fire, the 
eſented 4 hundred thouſand-.crowns, to Tepair the 
mages of their City3 a ſum once preſented volun 
tarily dy the Lyoneſe to Rome, during a time when 
ſne was under diſtractions and embarraſment. 
In the Conſulſhip of Cains Suetonius and Luciut TH 


lefinus  Antiſtins Sofianus, one'doom'd, as I hate abe 
related, to perpetual -exile, for certain virulent verſes 
by him compos'd againft Nero 5 becoming afterwatds 
paid to inform- 


appriz d of the Honour and diſtinction 
ers, and of the Emperor's propenſity to afts of tage 
and blood; being withal a man of a reſtleſs ſpirit, and 
no wiſe ſlack to embrace occaſions of advantage, court- 
ed the friendſhip of Pammenes, and through the ſimill- 
tude of their lot obtain'd it: for Pammenes too was att 
exile of the ſame place, one celebrated for his ſcience 
in the myſteries of Aſtrology; and thenee engag d in 
numerous friendſhips. He judg'd, that, without ſome 
important purpoſe, ſo many meſſengers: and ſo many 
queriſts to conſult him, could not be thus daily arrive 
ing; and learnt withal that, from Publins Anteins 4 
yearly ſtipend was allow'd him: nor was it any ſecret 
to Soſianus that Anteius, for his zeal and'attachmentito 
Agrippina, was expog'd to the malice andijealouſy of 
Nero; that his opulence was ſufficiently ſignal toſtimu- 
late the rapacious appetite of the Prince, and that from 
this ſource only multitudes had ſuffer d their deadly 
bane. With this view he intercepted letters from 
Amteius, and even ſtole the papers containing the cal- 
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wlation of his mativigy, ond the future events: {bis 
le; which were ſecretly. kept, LE a a 


ne,: he befides found the ſcheme. by. Him drawn 5 


erning the birth and fortune; of fer ius Srapylas 
then wrote forthwith to the Emperor, , that mig 
be obtain a ſhoxt reſpite from: baniſhment, he 
« mighty diſcoveries to communicate, ſuch as were 
« highly condueing to the perſonal ſafety of the Princes 
« for that, Auteiuſ and Oft or ius were meditating ſome 
6 ſudden attempt upon the ſtate, and diving ſollicity 
« ouſly inte their, own deſtiny and that of Ceſar”; 
Immediately ight. pinnaces were diſpatch'd-ayay, 
and San trapſported- with expedition to Romes 
nhere, upon the. firſt divulging of, his , diſcovery | An- 
bis and were by all men r'd 
already under the ſentence of death, than ſuch. as 
ure to be tried for their livesz inſomuch that nage 
durſt appear to witneſs the execution, of, Ante, ; big 
pill, till. 27 ellen authoriz d it 7 firſt given 
kim warning, “ to loſs no time, 1255 forthwith exe: 
{ 2 his ſaſt teſtament . He then ſwallow d a 
draught of poiſon; but growing tir d and impatient 
of it's flow operation, as) his death by. PPS 
bg his veins, af | 10116! 
Ori was then abiding at. an ellate of is 1 
remote, quarter of Italy, upon the borders 
rla, and thither a Centurion was ſent N 
10 him with all diſpatch... The motive for ſuch prer 
tion ſpru this ſource ; Oerim was ig 
nan of high military nrg dißtinguiſh g i. Any 
with a Civic Crown, of, prodigious, bodi 
ud, from his experience. {5 war, eminently 
for feats of arms: hence Nero, ho ever 1 
continual dread, and, fince the diſcoyery of the late 


conſpiracy in the utmoſt diſmay and at 35 
ſcar'd left that brave officer ſhodld take take _ arms and 
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Guards beſet every iſſue from the villa, to prevent 
all eſcape, acquainted Oſtorius with his orders from! 
the Emperor: Ofterius, without delay, upon his own 
rſon turn'd the edge of that bravery which he hac 
often excited with applauſe againſt the foe, and, 
eing that from his veins, though largely open'a 3 
there fow'd but little blood; he diſparch'd himſelf 
by a poynard, 'vfing ſo far the help of one of hi 
flaves, as to make him hold up the weapon ſteadily 
then graſping and ſtrengthning the ſlaves hand withil 
his own, he ran his throat upon the fatal} eel, 
Were I even recounting the rage of foreign wars 
and a ſeries of deaths undergone for the Common 
weal, in a detail of events and diſaſters, all like th 
above, reſembliag one another; I ſhould doubtleſf 
ſuceumb my ſelf under the weary task, and propoſ 
no other than to ſurfeit my readers, juſtly loathing 
reeitat of the fall of citizens, however honourable pet 
tregical and wittiour end: yet more irkſome js the pre 
ſent work, in which ſach a deluge of blood tyrannical 
ly -ſpiſt-at home, and the general and laviſh paſſivey 
neſs oder the Tyrant, are conſiderations that gnawh 
the Wul and imprifen it under bitter anguiſh and 
ſorrow : by ſuch as ſhall peruſe this Hiſtory, I de 
fire it may be remember'd (and tis the only apolc 
I claim) that from no hatred of mine, but the 
duty of an Hiſtorian; I mention thoſe who thus tame 
Jy: ſubmitted to periſh: they periſh'd in truth to it 
tiate the vengeance of the Gods agajnſt'rhe Romany 
State ; which falling upon particulars; in a continued 
cCourſe of ſhughrers, its operations cannot jultly t 
display d in one general deſeription, like the flaughte 
of Armies, or the ſtorming and ſubduing of cities: 
To the poſterity of illuſtrious men let this occaſiona 
complement be paid, that as they are not buried 
like the common herd, but their Wee diſtinguiſh'd 
from the promiſcioys ſepulture If the rügte: 0," 
Sire) * recoyn | 
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nel tecounring, the” circumſtances; of theit dying, they 
my receive and ever retain. peculiar. and: pious marks: 
of remembrance. re.. poo oy. 
For, within the compass of a few days, Auneus- 
Mills, ria Aniclus, Rufu, Crißpiunt, and Caius: 
ptronius, ſuffer d, as it were all In. 4, band, the vio- 
nce* of theft fates Ala and Criſpinus were Ro- 
nan Knights,” in figure and eſtimation conſiderable as, 
Leuators? the, latter particularly Had been once Caps, 
frin of the Pretoria Guatds,. and diſtinguiſh'd with, 
the ornaments of the-Conſulbip,. but lately baniſh d, 


3 


ro a accomplice in the confpiracyy into Sardinia z, 
on nhere,. upon notice receiv'd that he was doom'd- to 
han e, he flew” Himfelf, Ala, who was brother. to 
e Cato and Seneca, forbore ſuing for the great Offices, 
o of State, from a wayward ambition, that a Roman 
ligt might be ſeen to vie in authority with Se⸗ 


mots of Contutar” digutty tie likewiſe judg'd that. 
fting as Compttoſlet to the Prince, in the miniſtra - 
ton of his N. revenues, was a quicker road ta. 
wealth. Add,” char he was the father of Lucang 
t.cireumſtance fron hence accrued. a vaſt acceſhon, 
to his fame een but after the untimely; 
ite of his ſoh, while with ſpecial ſharpneſs; and ar- 
(our. he was recovering his effects; againſt. himſelt 
le exeited an accuſer; Fabiuf Romanus, one of Lu- 
ar's intimate friends. He feign'd, „that in the coll⸗ 
* ſpiracy, the father and ſon were equally confede- 
inte“; arid having counterfeited Letters to this 
mrpoſe,” in the hand of Lucan, preſented them to 
Aro, who after peruſal, order d them to be carried 
o the accus d, after whoſe riches he rayenouſly hunt - 
d. Mela anticipated his ſentence by a paſſage ta 
death, in thoſe days, as the quickeſt, moſt frequent - 
lf choſen, and broact'd his veins, when by Will he 


c bi bequearh'd to Ten, and his ſon-in-law Coſſite ; 

), OY Capito, an immenſe legacy in money, in ore, 

Wine er to ſecure the remainder. It is added that, in bis 
Part II. Ddd wil 
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388 THE ANNALS 
will he inſerted complaints concerning the rigour and 
iniquity of his doom, “ that he died guiltleſs of exe. 
« ry crime deſerviug death; and yet Rufus Criſpinus 
« and Anicius Cerialis, men virulently difaffeed-to 
ec the Prince, were ſuffer'd to live”. . But allthis was 
beliey'd to have been a fiction, purpoſely fram'd to 
juſtify the execution of theſe two; for Criſpinus was 


already ſlain, and over Cerials the ſame bloody fate 
was impending: nor indeed was It, long Cer he be- 


came his own. executioner, but fell with leſs commi- 
ſeration than the reſt; for that by him, it was remem- 


ber'd, had been difclos'd to Caligula a plot concerted 


to deſtroy that Tyrant. 


Concerning Caius Petrouius ſome few particulars 


are to be recapitulated. He was. one who in ſleep 


waſted the day, and to the civil offices and gay de- 
lights of life devoted the night: as others by a courſe} 
of pains and vigilance had acquir'd a name and cha- 
racter; Petronius was by ſignal idleneſs and indolence 
rais'd to notice and renown. Nor yet was he eſteem'd j 
either a prodigal of his fortune or a ſlave to his groſſer 


appetites, like many who thus brutally layiſh and de- 


vour their eſtates. Petronius was curious and refin d 
in his luxury; and ſince his actions and ſayings were 


frank and unreſtrain d, all accompanied with an air 


of negligence; the more ſo they were, the more pleal-; 


ing they were, as bearing, thence the impreſſion of 

ure ſimplicity and artleſs nature. However. while 

e exercis'd the Proconſular Government of Bithynia, 
and preſently after the Conſulſhip it ſelf, he manifeſted 
himſelf a man of ſpirit and vigour, and equal to the 
management of great affairs. Then lapſing once more 
into a habit of ſenſuality and vice, or affecting to 
appear vitious and ſenſual, he was by Nero allociat- 


ed with the ſelect few, who. compos'd his fraternity! 


of intimates, and eſtabliſh'd maſter of elegance: inlo- 


much that to the Emperor, in the midſt of all his 


affluent enjoyments, nothing appear'd „eee ra- 
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wiſhing, if it came not recommended by the taſte and 
approbation of Petronius. Hence the hate and envy 
of Tigellinus towards one, in credit, his rival; in the 
ſcience of pleaſutes, his ſuperiour. He had therefore 
recourſe to the cruelty of the Prince, a paſſion to 
which all his other depray'd appetites ever gave 
place. Againſt Petronius he objected an intimacy with 
the conſpirator Scevinuss corrupted one of his ſlaves 
to accuſe his maſter, precluded him from all defence, 


and to ſudden bonds committed moſt of his domeſ- 


ticks. | 

Nero happen'd at that time to be upon the road 
to Campania, and Petronius having accompanied him 
1s far as Cuma, was there by order put under du- 
rance: nor would he longer bear to protract his fate, 
by humouring the impulſe of hopes or fears; nor 
jet did he baſtily throw away life; but ordering 
is veins to be cut, directed them again to be clogd 
and bound, then to be open d by intervals, juſt as 
his fancy moy'd him; diſcourſing the while to his 
friends, but upon no ſubject ſerious or profound, 
nor in ſtrains and ſentences whence he could aim 
at the renown of magnanimity in braving of death. 


To them too he attended while they recited, no ſo». 
mn ſayings concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 


nor the Syſtems of Philoſophers, but gay Sonnets, 


and Verſes muſical. and flowing. With bounties he. 
rewarded ſome of his ſlaves; with chaſtiſements. 
others: he even diverted himſelf with walking out, 
eren refreſſyd himſelf with fleep 3 on deſign, that his. 
death, tho' in reality doom'd, might appear like 
one altogether caſual. Neither follow'd he in his laſt. 
Will the example and ſtile of moſt, who periſh'd like 
himſelf under the tyranny,  Petronius flatter'd nel», 
ther Nero, nor Tigellinus, nor any of the Partizans. 
of power z but under the names of lewd women and 
Ins dcſcrib'd all the ſecret abominations of the 

mperor, with every practice of impurity by him 
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us d, and admird as ſingular ang gew, I Nero he 
trarfitted this Siu or himſelf, carefully ſeal'd , 
then broke his fignet, that after his death it might 
not be perfidiopſly us d, and become a ſnare to the 
innocent, . e | 
While Nero was doubting and recolleQting, by 
what means could be divulg'd all the various devices 
of lubricity in which he conſumd the night, bis 
foſpicion fd upon lia, one the better Known 
for having married a Senator z, one too by the Prince 
aſſociated into all the effays and diverſity of his de- 
lements, and thoroughly intimate; with. Petrokuns, 
Jn ' pretence therefore that ſhe had not conceal'd 
What the had there ſeen, and undergone, ſhe was 
doom'd, to baniſhment: a ſacrifice this. ta bis own 
erſonal hate. To that of Tigelinis he made ano 

er, and to his vengeance ſurrender d. Numiciu ber- 
mus, once Pretor for. that a. freedman, belonging ta 
Fbermus had' utter'd certain criminal imputations up. 
on Tigelings ; an, offence which tha ſpeaker expiated 
under. exquiſite torments , and his. ionocent Lord, 
by a bloody doom. altogether. violent and undeſerv'd. 
After the ſlaughter of ſo many, men fignal.in.name 
and quality, Nero, at length, became. poſſeſs d. with 
a, paſſion to hew down virtue. itſelf, by devoting, to 
butchery, the perſpns of Thraſea, Petus and. Bareas Sts 
rapus, both, long, ſince, the objects of, his hate. But 
1 Thraſea, hs was incens d, from ſeperate and. 

ſh cauſes; for he had withdrawn. from the Senate, 


ty which, pierc'd the Prince the deeper, fot that the. 
q e Thraſza, had at Padua, tbe place, of his natls I 
yity, chanted in the habit of a, Tragedian, during, 
a Feen es Lie ee NPR 
„„ tx; 
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þy the founder, Autenor from Troy. Moreover when 
|, WH Antiſtivs the Pretor, was about to have been by the 
1t WT Senate condemn'd to execution, for a virulent Satyr by 
him compos d againſt Nero, Thraſea propos d a mitiga- 
tion of the ſentence; and carried it. Add that wien 
celeſtial honours were decreed: to Poppen, he was pur 
poſely abſent, nor afterwards: attended her funeral: 
Offences theſe which by Capito Coſſutianus were care- 
fully ſaved from falling under oblivion: befides the 
native bent of his ſpirit; prone and abandon'd to all 
feats of villany, he bore ſpecial rancour towards Thy” 
ſa, ſincee twas he who had ſupported the deputies 
ſtom Cilicia in their charge upon Capito for extorti- 
on there, and by-his credit obtain'd judgment againſt 
him. | | | 122 


To all theſe crimes: of Thraſeas he added many 
more: © he had-avoided the ſolemnity of renewingat 
the beginning of the year, the annual oath then tas 
“fen to the Emperour : he had foreborn to aſſiſt at the 
ſuſception of yearly vows for the preſervation and 
« proſperity of the Prince, tho* he were at the ſame 
© time inveſted with the Quindecemviral Prieſthood: 
« he had never made oblations for the ſafety of the 
“prince, nor for his voice divine; © He, who Had 
© been formerly ſo aſſiduous in attending, ſo indefati>” 
« gable in affairs; he who was wont to intereſt him- 
4 ſelf in every deeree, and to diſtinguiſn himſelf as a 
«* promoter or opponent of the moſt trivial and com- 
“ mon, had not now io three years once enter'd the 
“ Senate. In an inſtance ſo recent as that of Hanns 
4 and Vetus, when the fathers aſſembled with ſuch” 
warmth and rapidity, to obviate: and puniſ two 
* men ſo dangerous, he only attended to the 
© affairs of his clients. What elſe was all this but an 
# open reyolt, a party declar'd againſt the adminiſtra- 
* tion? and, if in many particulars the ſame daring * 
“ infolence were once found, what but a publick war 
could enſue ? As of old (purſued Capito) this eit: 
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& one ever addicted to diviſions and ſtrife, was wont 
cc to diſcourſe of Ceſar and Cato, as her two great 
ce chiefs and competitors then; ſo now with the ſame 
& fattious ſpirit tis diſcours'd of thee, Nero, and of 
& Thraſea. Nay he has his profeſs'd followers and 
c partizans, or rather a body of champions at arms; 
& men who in truth are not yet arfiv'd to his boldneſs 
& and contumacy in counſel, but ſtudy an exact con- 
4 formity to his mien and manners, to a behaviour 
& rigid and melancholy, on purpoſe to upbraid thee 
« for a life of gayety and voluptuouſheſs. To this man 
cc only is thy Imperial life of no concernment; with 
cc him alone all thy accompliſhments paſs unregarded: 
< the events of thy reign the moſt proſperous, are by 


« him treated with ſcorn; and is it not equally true, 
« that with thy misfortunes and ſorrbws he is not 
tc touch'd nor ſatiated? ſuch is the contumacy of his 


&« ſpirit, that he would not believe Poppea to be a Dei- 
« ty ʒ and from the ſame ſpirit it proceeds that he 
ac would not ſwear to the validity and obſeryance of all 
<« the publick Acts of Julius Ceſar and of Auguſtus, 


« | Pinces promoted to deification. *Tis thus he con- 


<«..temns the Worſhip of the Deities; thus cancels the 
& Laws of the State. Through the Provinces and a- 
« mongſt the ſeveral Armies, the Journals of the Ro- 
c man people are perus d with the greater curicſity 


cc and care, that thence may be learnt what tranſacti- 
ce ons there are which bear not the name and ſanction of 
« Fhraſea. In ſhort, let us either embrace theſe juſti- 
« tutions and politicks, if they excel our own or 


« from a turbulent faction thirſting after innovations, 
<«.;Jet their Oracle and Leader be ſnarch'd away. Pupils 
« and champions form'd by the ſame ſect were the 


_ «.-Tyberones and Favonit formerly; names grating and 


cc grievous even to the ancient Commonwealth. Tis 
«. only. to ſubvert the Empire, that they uſe the fair. 
ce ſound and pretence of Liberty ; if their evil purpoſes 
6 ſuccred, Liberty itſelf-will be the next objett of _ 

v* violence. 
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« violence. In vain haſt thou baniſh'd Caſing from the 
« State, if afterwards thou doſt ſuffer a party, which 
« emulate Brutus, to gather ftrength'and numbers i in 
« jt, For the reſt, to the Senate and our manage 
« ment leave the judgment and fate of Tbraſea ; nor 
« to that aſſembly do thou write ought about him.“ 
Naturally furious was the ſoul of Coſſutianus, and now 
further ſtimulated and enflam'd by Nero, who to him. 
pin · d as his aſſiſtant in the accuſation Afarce/lus 
i Orator of great acrimony and yehemence. - - N 
The task of accuſing! Bareas Sor anus was day be- 
ſpoke and undertaken” by Oftorius Sabinus a Roman 
Lg who arraign'd his conduct in the adminiſtra - 
tion of Aſia, where he had govern'd a Proconſul with” 
ſuch ſignal / vigilance and juſtice, as thence to incur a 
freſh load of jealouſy and rancour from the Emperor. 
As another offence too, he had beſtow'd much pains. 
out a popular work, that of opening the Port E 
Epheſus, aud had beſides left unpuniſh'd the Citizens 
o Pergamos for having reſolutely opposd Acratu, 
one of Nero's freedmen, when he' would have robbd 
their City of her Pictures and ſtatues, Theſe his renl 
crimes 3 but thoſe openly imputed were, © his friend- 
* ſhip with Plautus, and his intrigues to ingratiate 
« himſelf with the Aſiaticks, in order to engage 


o- them in novel deſigns.” A particular juncture Was.. 
v2 choſen for awarding them their doom, namely, that 
(be arrival of Tiridares to; receive the Crown of 
qi 2 armenia 3" perhaps with deſign that, While the pub- R 
lex attention and rumour were engag d in concen- 
* nents from abroad, domeſtick iniquity and bloodfhied 
— night paſs in quietneſs and obſcurity: or perhaps 
= Nero meant on this occaſion to diſplay the might and 
4 W *'101s of Imperial power, and the wes, Ang of illu-, 
Tis irious men, as a feat of Majeſty Royal. 
bn Now while the whole City throng'd out to ne 
"es" de Emperor, and to behold a foreign King; TA 


— Wonders to forbear * the . yet was no 
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wiſe cath down, bot compos'd. « Memorial-to Nero 
it he beſought to know © the allegations aGaind him; ; 
and. averr d that he would;yindicate: himſeiß, were 
I he. but — * the erimes, and had opportunity 
te learing his innocence?” Nero receiv'd: the bie. 
mans Sreedily: he hop'd that 7hnaſee under the in- 
e, of terror, might have writ ſomewhat tending 
Ka g's the graudeut and glory of the Prince; ang 
gag engen hut finding himſelf diſap- 
pot „and dxeading: withal the countenance; the 
great. ſpirit, and free ſpeech of that great man; inno- 
oy and ;accus'd;., he onder d the Senate to be ſims 
d. Thraſeg then conſulted with his: — 
15 ed, whe whether he; ſhould attempt a-defence or be: 
ſi Their adyices varied: they who counſeltd his 
repairing tothe Senate, ſaid: . that they were aſſur di \ 
2 His eue, theres and! nothing would es 
: 2 85 him, — _ 2 1 
e timorous only and the luggard it belong d to. 
4 the. meaqnels of: their end in; ſhade andeobſ 
Twas the people ſhould behold a man go« 
8 forth boldly to encounter deaths twas fit thef 
Wh ſhould: hear his words more than N 
« pronounced as/twere by the mouth of ſame! 
« 4 miracle this which might: (bly ſoften even the 
Ebenen but tho he ſhould perſevere in bar- 
2 70 4 eum, in different eſteem with poſterity, 
< al be the memory of a demiſe iſo worthy: and 
ingyid,, fromithat of duch an cha uA to 
riſh4n paſſige ſilenſde. 
oſe who gave different counſel, and were for his 
waiting 5% iſſue at home, acknowledg'd the lame 
9155 Sof the behaviour and merit of Tbraſea; 4 but; 
he went, over him was impending; much = 
« mockery, and, many bitter coutumelies: ,it-behov'd! 
im to avoid bau ing his ears aſſai'd with invectives 
and the laſhes of reproach... Twas not CH i, 
ol, nor Eprivs. thagiwers: 4 
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there were others - beſides, wo perhaps would a 
4 ſault him with violent hands and blows, to humour 
« the ſavage brutality of Nero, our Emperor and 
« fAuguſtus ; and the precedent begun by the violent 


Lad bad, might-throngh dread be followed even by 
(„the merciful and upright. He ought therefote to 
8 with hold from that venerable body, which he had 
( ſo long adermd, an occaſion of fo tranſcendent a 
2 wickedneſs and reproach, and to leave it to un- 
* certainty and conjecture, what would have been 
o. (the ſpirit and decree of the Senate, upon the ſeein 

nl © of Tbraſea defend himſelf before them as a criming 


M arraigt d. To hope that ever Nero would be mord 
de to a fenſe of ſhame for his crying enormities, wis 
is © raſh and vain: much more to be dreaded was his 
188 « flying into freſh rage, and his diſcharging the ſame 
ca © upon the wife, and houſhold of Thraſea, _ 
every other object of his tenderneſs and care. Up- 
to © on the whole; he ought to meaſure the glory of his 
1-2 latter end by that of the worthies, by whoſe-ſteps 


« and ſtudies he had fquar'd his life, and die in the 
« ftrength of his integrity ; in the fulneſs of fame?” 
In the conſultation there aſſiſted Ruſticus Arulanut, 4 
young man of great ſpirit and fervour. From this 
temper and a paſſion for fame, he offer d to thwart the 
Decree of Senate, by interpoſing againſt it; ſor he 
was Tribune of the people. Thea reſtrain'd his te- 
merity, and caution d him againſt attempting © me- 
{© thods in themſelves wild, to the perſon accus'd un- 
« availing, und to the perſon attempting them cer- 
© tainly fatal: For himſelf; he had finiſhi d his courſe, 
and from the rule of life which for ſo many years he 
« had without varying obſerv'd, he muſt not now de- 
part. Iuto publick offices. Arulenm had bur juſt en- 
e terdz and upon hisown choice it reſted, how far to 
« engage in tranſactions future: but it much imported 
1 him to weigh well — = what mn he js 
to purſue; when'duriog ſuch times he engag'd 1 
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et offices of State. For the reſt 3 to the reſult of hi# 
own meditation he left it, whether it wete proper for 
him to appear in the Senate. 
On the day following two Cohorts of the Pretorian 
Guards under arms, environ'd the Temple of um 
the Prolifick; a number of men dreſs'd in the eity 
robe, but arm'd with ſwords no wiſe-conceaFd, had 
beſet the entrance of the Senate; and in the great 
Squares, and ſeveral Temples, were every where poſt⸗ 
ed bands of ſoldiers in array. Through the midſt of 
this ſcene of terror, and under the awe of objects ſo 
formidable and even menacing, the Senators paſs d to 
their afſembly. There he, who was the Emperor's 
Queſtor, recited a ſpeech by him ſent, in which with- 
out deſcending to name particulars, he upbraided the 
fathersz © that they deſerted the functions of the 
« State, and from their example the Roman Knights 
cc too were laps'd into floth and ination. Hence 
ee What marvel, that Senators from the re- 
c mote Proyinces fail'd to attend; when many who 
« had arriv'd' at the Conſulſhip, and been diſtin- 
cc guiſh'd with Sacerdotal dignities, choſe to with- 
ec draw. from the publick, and rather to devote them - 
ce ſelves to ſolitude and pleaſant amuſements in their 
2 3 5 24408] _ — 
This was as twere a wea nted to the 
accuſers, and zgreedily they mach d — 
having begun the charge, it was by Aarrellus purſued? 
with greater acrimony and vehemence: The Com- 
“ monwealth, the Commonwealth, he fler cely cried, 
« was here concern d in her tendereſt and moſt eſſential 
cc part: Such were the frowardneſs and contumacy of 
« inferiours, that thence the gentleneſs and clemency 
c of him, who bore rule, were check'd and diminifh'd: 
C Over-mild and acquieſcing had, to that day, been 
ce the temper of the Fathers, who could thus ſufter 
<« ſo many capital criminals to evade chaſtiſementz] 
could ſuffer 7hraſes ſo long revolted from publick 


* 
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« obedience, ſuffer his ſon-in-law Helvidins Prifcus im- 
4 mers'd in the ſame rebellious ' meaſures 5 ' Paconius 
« Agrippinus too, one who poſſeſs d from his father 
« an hereditary rancour towards the Emperors; with 
“ Curtius Mont anus, employ'd in co ng abomina- 
« ble Poems: replete with treaſon. For himſelf; he 
« wanted to behold Thraſea, him who had been Con- 
4 ſal, now filling his place in the Senate; him who 
« was a Pontiff, aſſiſting at the ſolemnity where 
« lick vows were made ; him who was a fellow citizen, 
« renewing with the reſt the oath of fidelity: unleſs 
he had already renounced every inſtitution of our an- | 1 
C ceſtors, civil and ſacred, openly acted the traitor, | 
« and now declar'd himfelf a publick enemy. In æ 
s words as he was wont to perform the part of an 
active Senator, wont to defend and protect ſuch as 
4 had lampoon'd and defam'd the Prince; let him re- 
« ſume his let him offer his ſentiments, what 
«4 he wiſhed to have corrected, and what to have 
Hchang d: Much more eaſily would they bear him 
© carping at every particular tranſaction, than con- 
« demning; by bis ſullen ſilence the whole adminiſtrati- 
*.0n at once. What was it that grie vd him ? was it 
the profound peace eſtabliſh'd- over the whole earth, 
* or the puhlick victories gain d by our armies without 
the loſs of men? Far be it from the Senate to ſuffer 
ſuch a man to gratify au Ambition ſo malignant and 
© deprav'ds a man who ſorro d for the felicities of the 
om- State; one to whom: the publick Places; the Thea: 
jed, tres and the Temples, appear d ſo many deſerts, to 
al him wild and ſtrange; and one who was continual“ 
* ly threatning to. relinquiſh his country and roam an 
5 exile. With him our Decrees here paſs d for none, 
* our magiſtrates for none; with him this metropolis 
* was no longer Rome. He ought therefore to ceaſe: 
to live-in chax City, fince he had long ſince diveſted 
* himſelf of all tenderneſs for her, aud now could nos 
bear her ſight,? .. ir "ey ene, 
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As in theſe and the like flights of fury,” Adairceltyr! 
. perſon horrid and grim, . wasraging againſt 


even in his 
Thr aſta, with eyes, voice and viſage al on fires the Se- 
nate no longer manifeſted that uſual air of ſadneſs, 
which from the frequency of returning dread and perif, 
was become cuſtamary. there: A terror altogether new, 
moto deep and alarming pofleſs'd them, while to thei) 
fght were preſented ſuch a number of ſoldiers, theit 
adm, and ſeparate bands. Their imaginations were 
aifo.;fill'd with the tragical lot of the perſon accus d, 
cha vunerable perſon of Thraſta: And ithere were who 
cammiſerated that of Helvidmy, D muſt be doo d 
cento puniſhment, merely for an abliande wirt a man 
4 did. of blæme. Againſt Ar ippi m ntbo what elſe was 
F charg d but 'the:tragical fate of his father ; a mari 
n who in truth had fallen himſelf an ianocent victim 
© to dhe cruelty! of Tiberius. Nay, baniſhment muſt 
be the doom of Aubnt anne a young man and a virtu- 
Sous, for no Libekby him written, but purely becauſe 
© by this an he had ſignalix d his genius and 
5 parts.“ „boite in 22 T6 S8 (16. x 
a In the mean while enter d {Offorite' Sabings, the uc- 
cuferof Sor anu, uuagainſt him utgd „ che friend- 
«| ſhip between him and Rubellin ? Niamt us and that in 
his Proconſular adminiſtration of Aſis, he had ta- 
tlier conſutted his own! popularity am guſtre chan the 
4+, publick good and utility, by Heuriing 'animoſity 
c and tumults in the provincisl Cities.“ Stade im- 
putations theſe, | and long ſinoe prepar d by che c. oh 
auſer: but nom he offer dia receht'charge; and in the 
otimes/ and peril of the father involyd-the- daughter, BW = 
<;:that the had with large ſums feed che Magicians. 
A tranſaction this reſalring-purely' from the paſſionate 
tenderneſs of Servitis (for this was the young Ladys 
name) towards her father, as well us from the unwart- 
riefs of her youth: yet the whole of her conſultation 
was ( only about the conſer vation of her houſe, whc- 
ce ther the wrath of Nero might not come W be up- 
by 11 a | , 
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d, and whether no tragical judgment would 
ow the 'cognizance of the Sn Further 
huh rhis ſhe inquir'd not. But for this ſhe was brought 
jnto the Senate; and before the Tribunal of the two 
Conſuls, but at oppoſite ſides, ſtood the father arid 
daughter, he full of years, ſhe under twenty, and, fince 
the late baniſument of Amins Polſio her husband, in 
tate of widowhood,; ſolitary and ſad, Her fat 
face upon this occaſion ſhe could not bear to behold, 
fince ſhe, as it cem d, had wofully heightet'd his dans 
ger and ſufferiags 

The accuſer enten her; * whether the had 
« not turn'd te money her bridal Ornaments, and 
« even ſtript from her neck her collar of Jewels, in 
& order Werne the expence of magick Rites and 
© $acrifices?” At fieſt 1 caſt her ſelf down, and lay 
along upon 'the floors then after-a flood of tea 
after long ſobbing and ſilence, ſhe roſe and em 
cing the Altats, particularly” chat of Jens; © \ 
* miſchievous Divinities, ſaid ſhe, have Linok de 
4 no incantations have 1 tried, nor was ought e 

« the burden of my raſh and diſaſtrous 5 Of che 9 
c than that thou'Ceſar, and you Fathers of the 
© nate, would to this my dear and indulgent Parent, 
« beſet with terror and affliQion, graciouſly ahed 

= protection and ſafety, With this vic view I * 
< my Jewels, AN rayment, end other deco- 

© rat ions peculiar lh wr 3 28 1 would have. 
« sene 8 my blood and life, had my blood and 
« life been requir'd. To theſe foretellers, men till 
* now utterly unknown to me, it belongs to declare 
9 © Whoſe miniſters they are, and what myſteries they 

* uſe: By my ſelf the Prince's name was not once 

pronounced otherwiſe than with thoſe of the Dei- 
4 ties. Vet to all this proceeding of mine, what- 
« ever it were, my unfortunate er was an utter 
a  firangers and if 'tis a crime, I alone am the de- 

< linquehe”.” Theſe words allarm'd Soranus , += 
V 
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while ſhe was yet utter ing them, he interrupted hers 
he cried out with earneſtneſs, *< that his daughter 
went not with him to the Province; ſuch too 
« was her tender age that ſhe: could have no poſſi- 
« ble acquaintance with Plautus. In the crimes of 
“ her husband ſhe was no wiſe, engag d ; her only 
tc blame was that of filial. piety overſtrain d: let 
c her cauſe be therefore disjoin'd from his ; and hig 
te oun fate, whatever it ſhould prove, he was ready 
4 to, undergo . This ſaid, he was haſtning to em 
brace his daughter who flew to meet him; but the 
Conſular Lictots ſtep d between and prevented them, 
\ To. the witneſſes next, an immediate hearing was 
given; and however high the; barharous ſpirit: of the 
accuſer had already, rais'd common ſympathy and 
compaſſion for the accus d; equally high was the 
indignation excited by the appearing of Publius Eg. 
ius as an evidence: a client: this and follower of 
Sar anus, now bought with a price to overwhelm hig 
atron and his friend. As he profeſsd the rigid 
dect of the Stoicks, his teſtimony; was from this ein- 
cumſtance to deriye weight and, conſideration s,/ for 
he had. into ſuch ſolemnity fram d his countenance 
and., whole, exteriour, as to diſplay the ſemblance of 
man worthilz diſpos'd and ., virtuouſly employ'd; 
but poffeſs d a ſoul; traiterous and enſnaring, one 
11 5 with ayarice and every deptay'd appetite, al 
artfully conceal'd. But now the fotce of money, more 
prevalent than art, having laid open ſo much hypo- 
priſy and impoſture, furyiſh'd an inſtructise exams 
or that as we guard . againſt ſuch as are branded 


r_. notorious frauds. and contaminated with open 
Villanies ; ſo with no Jeſs. care ,ought we to .guard 


againſt men, who, under the fair guiſe of righteous 
life. and.. acquirements , hide hollow. hearts, alike 
prompt to profeſs and to betray friendſhips. On that 
ſame day, however, was exhibited à different and hon 
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Ms final opulence, of the foremoſt rank in Bithy⸗ 
nia; yet without regarding what risk he incurr'dy 
the ſame devotion and reverence, with which he had 
courted Sorams during the ſunſhine of his fortune, 
he ceas'd not to pay him tho' now finking under 4 
tempeſt and malignant fate, Hence he was deſpoil'd 
of his whole fortune, and doom'd to exile : Such was 
the luke warmneſs and indifference of the Deities, ahke 
unmov'd by patterns of righteouſneſs and thoſe of 
iniquity! To Thraſea, to Soranus and Servilia was 
granted the choice of their own deaths: Helvidins 
and Paconiu were to be baniſh'd from Italy: Aon 
tans, for the ſake of his father, had his pardong 
with an exception annex'd, © that he ſhould never 
16 if « be admitted to any Office in the State. To Epri- 
ne i as, one of the accuſers, was decreed a reward of 
6 WH more than thirty thouſand pounds ; to Coſſutiauus 
ot WF another, the like ſum 3 and to Oftorius the third, as 
ls many thouſand crowns , beſides another recompenſe, 
id Wl that of the ornaments of the Queſtorſhip. a 
. The Queſtor attending the Conſul was, now in 

the cloſe of the day, diſpatch'd to Tbraſea, then 
in his Gardens. He was at that inſtant f ted 
by a numerous aſſembly of men and women Illuſtri- 
ous for their quality; but was chietly attentive to 
Demetrius, a proſeſſor of the Cynick School. With 
this Philoſopher, as far as could be conjectur d by 
the intenſeneſs of his looks, and by certain words, 
which when they happen'd to raiſe their voices wers 
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al of Domitius Cecilianus. This was one of his moſt 
ntimate friends, and to him related what the Senate 
ad decreed. As upon theſe ſad tydings the whole com- 


nal Wany melted into paſſionate plaints and tears, Thr- 
105 ea preſs'd them, © forthwith to retire, nor to tempt 
his danger by involving themſelyes in the fate of a 
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dver-heard, he was reaſoning and inquiring about the 
ature of the Soul, and concerning its departure 
om the body; till he was interrupted by the arri- 
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40% THE ANNALS: 
el perſon condemn d:“ And as Arris his wife wes: 
earneſt to emulate. the example of her mother, and 

to ſhare with her husband in his laſt lot; he beſought 
her, © to preſerve her life, nor deprive their com- 
& mon daughter of her only remaining refuge“, 
He then went forth into a gallery, and there the 
Queſtor from the Senate found him; but found him 
fill d rather with cheerfulneſs than with any oppoſite 
paſſion, fince he had learnt that againſt Helvidins his 
ſon-in-law, nothing worſe was decreed than his ba- 
niſhment. from Italy. Having now had deliver'd to 
him in form the ſentence of the Senate, he took 
Helvidins and Demetrius. into his chamber, and ex- 
tending both his arms, the veins of both were cut: 
as the blood ſprung, he call'd the Queſtor nigher; 
and with it beſprinkling the floor; “ Let us, faid he 
ec to him, make this libation to Joye the Deliverer, 
« Look here, young man, and confider z may Heaven 
te too grant there be no Omen in my words: But 
« into ſuch times thy birth and age have thrown 
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